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IX. — Continued. 

THE   WRITINGS   OF   LUKE. 

§  58.   THE  TRADITION  CONCERNING  LUKE  AND 

HIS  WORK. 

The  Luke  to  whom  the  composition  of  the  third  Gospel 
and  of  Acts  was  unanimously  ascribed  by  the  ancient 
Church  (n.  1 ),  is  first  mentioned  by  Paul  in  the  Epistles  of 
the  first  and  second  Roman  imprisonments.  Since  he  is 
characterised  in  Col.  iv.  14  as  "the  beloved  physician," 
and  mentioned  in  Philem.  24  last  in  the  list  of  Paul's 
helpers,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  he  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  missionary  work  in  Rome,  without, 
however,  having  given  up  his  professional  calling,  which 
might  open  the  way  for  him  to  many  homes  and  hearts 
that  remained  closed  to  others.  It  is  also  possible  that  he 
rendered  valuable  services  as  a  physician  to  the  apostle 
himself,  who  was  often  severely  ill.  While  Demas,  who 
is  mentioned  in  both  these  passages  along  with  Luke, 
deserted  the  apostle  from  sordid  motives  in  66,  after  the 
apostle's  second  arrest,  and  when  his  life  was  in  constant 
danger,    Luke    remained    faithfully  with    him    (2    Tim. 
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iv.  10  £).  The  only  other  thing  indicated  by  Col. 
iv.  10-14  and  its  context  is  the  fact  that  Luke  was  a 
Gentile  by  birth  (n.  2).  Further  facts  with  regard  to 
Luke's  life  history  have  always  been  derived  from  the 
two  parts  of  the  work  ascribed  to  him,  under  the  pre- 
supposition that  he  is  the  author  of  both,  and  that  the 
"  we,"  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Acts,  includes  the  "I"  of 
the  author  who  mentions  himself  in  Luke  i.  3  ;  Acts  i.  1. 

In  the  original  recension  of  Acts  (§  59)  this  "we" 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Acts  xi.  27  (n.  3).  Inasmuch 
as  the  narrative  in  this  passage  dates  back  to  a  time 
preceding  the  first  year  of  the  joint  work  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  Antioch  (43-44),  before  the  Emperor  Claudius 
came  to  the  throne  (Jan.  41  ;  for  both  dates  cf.  Part  XL), 
the  narrator  must  have  become  a  member  of  the  Antiochian 
Church  at  the  latest  by  the  year  40,  so  that  his  conversion 
cannot  have  been  due  to  Paul,  who  did  not  come  to  Antioch 
until  43.  Nor  is  this  statement  affirmed  by  Luke.  The 
tradition  that  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch  was  always 
so  definite,  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  it  is  the  result 
of  scholarly  reflection  upon  Acts  xi.  27  (n.  4),  and  we  are 
unable  to  prove  that  the  oldest  witnesses  for  this  tradition, 
Eusebius  and  Julius  Africanus,  who  wrote  probably  a 
hundred  years  before  Eusebius,  were  not  in  possession  of 
other  information  besides  Acts  xi.  27.  There  must  be 
taken  into  account  here  the  further  tradition,  likewise 
old,  according  to  which  there  was  a  rich  Antiochian  by 
the  name  of  Theophilus  who  became  a  Christian  in  the 
apostolic  age,  and  who  later  was  expressly  identified  with 
the  Theophilus  of  Luke  i.  3  ;  Acts  i.  1  ;  but  not  in  any 
way  contradictory  of  the  original  story  (n.  5).  Every- 
thing else  that  is  said  and  narrated  about  Luke  impresses 
us  as  being  of  the  nature  either  of  uncertain  conjecture  or 
inference  from  the  "we"  passages  of  Acts  and  from  the 
hints  of  the  prologue  to  the  Gospel,  which  were  in  part 
misunderstood,  in  part  exaggerated  (n.  6). 
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In  the  same  way,  the  ancient  Church  possessed  no 
tradition  regarding  the  time  and  place  of  the  composition 
of  the  two  books,  but  depended  altogether  upon  conjec- 
tures (n.  7).  Only  one  point  seems  to  go  back  to  a  very 
ancient  recollection,  namely,  that  Luke  wrote  later  than 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  before  John,  i.e.  somewhere 
between  the  years  67  and  90  (vol.  ii.  392-400). 

1.  (P.  1.)  Concerning  Luke  as  the  author  of  the  third  Gospel,  so 
acknowledged  even  by  Marcion,  see  vol.  ii.  389  f.  That  he  wrote  Acts  was 
equally  taken  for  granted  by  the  earliest  writers  who  discuss  the  book  or 
cite  it  formally  :  Iron.  iii.  13.  3,  after  extracts  from  Acts  i.-xv.  (ex  sermonibus 
et  adibus  apostolorum,  iii.  12.  11  ;  ex  actibus  apostolorum,  iii.  13.  3),  speaks  of 
the  book  as  Lucce  de  apostolis  testificatio,  and  similarly  in  iii.  15.  I  as  the 
testificatio  following  his  Gospel.  Canon  Murat.  line  34,  "  acta  autem  omnium 
apostolorum  sub  uno  libro  scripta  sunt.  Lucas  optime  Theophile,"  etc.  Clem. 
Strom,  v.  83  :  Kado  koI  6  Aovkqs  iv  rais  irpa^eai  rav  airoa-roKayv  dnoiJLVTjfiovevei 
Tov  Havkov  \iyovTa  (Acts  xvii.  22) ;  Hypot.  (Lat.  version)  on  1  Pet.  v.  13  : 
"  Sicut  Lucas  quoque  et  actus  apostolorum  stylo  exsecutus  agnoscitur  et  Pauli 
ad  Hebraeos  interpretatus  epistolam."  Tert.  de  Jejunio,  x.,  after  citations  from 
Acts,  in  eodem  commentario  Lucce.  The  fact  that  the  book  is  seldom  ascribed 
explicitly  to  Luke,  even  by  those  who  mention  its  rejection  by  Marcion  (Tert. 
c.  Marc.  v.  1.  2  ;  Prcescr.  xxii ;  pseudo-Tert.  Hcer.  xvi. ;  also,  indirectly,  Iren. 
iii.  14.  4-15.  1),  and  that  it  is  constantly  cited  simply  as  al  irpd^eis  with  or 
without  Tcoi/  aTTooT-dXcoi/,  Lat.  acta  (so  Tertullian  always,  and  also  Cyprian 
GK,  ii.  52,  A.  1)  or  actus,  likewise  with  or  without  apostolorum,  shows  that  no 
other  opinion  concerning  its  authorship  had  been  expressed  in  any  quarter. 
With  regard  to  the  claim  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Scholia  of  Maximus  on 
Dionys.  Areop.  Opera,  ed.  Corderius,  ii.  242)  asserts  that  the  Dialogue  of  Jason 
and  Papiscus  was  written  not  by  Ariston  of  Pella,  but  by  Luke,  the  present 
writer  believes  that  in  Forsch.  iii.  74  enough  has  been  said  for  anyone  who 
knows  what  dvaypd({>€iv  means,  as  distinguished  from  ypdcjieiv  and  <Tvyypd(f)ei.v 
(cf.  e.g.  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  4. 11).  Following  Grabe's  necessary  emendation,  'lda-a>vos 
ov  (instead  of  f]v)  KX-qpris  .  .  .  t6v  ayiov  Aovudv  (prjalv  dvaypdyj/^ai — we  find  that 
Clement  simply  said  that  the  Jason  of  the  dialogue  was  the  same  one  that 
Luke  mentioned  in  Acts  xvii.  5.  It  was  doubtless  this  passage,  and  not  Acts 
xxi.  16  (X  Copt.  'Idaovi)  that  Clement  had  in  mind.  In  Horn,  in  Ascens.  Chr. 
et  in  Principiam  Actorum,  ii.,  which  Montfaucon  (0pp.  Chrysost.  iii.  757  S.) 
includes  with  the  "  Spuria "  as  only  partly  genuine,  it  is  said  (p.  764)  that 
some  considered  Clement  of  Rome  the  author  of  Acts,  others  Barnabas,  and 
still  others  the  evangelist  Luke  :  the  preacher  himself  decides  for  Luke  (cf. 
also  iii.  774).  This  is  repeated  verbatim  by  Photius  in  Quwst.  cxxiii.  ad 
Amphil.  (Migne,  ci.  col.  716),  which,  like  Qucest.  cxxiv.,  is  simply  an  excerpt 
from  the  homily.  Plainly  the  preacher,  speaking  extemporaneously,  was  led 
by  mistaken  recollection  or  careless  reading  of  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  2,  25.  14,  to 
confuse  the  tradition  concerning  the  author  of  Heb.  with  that  concerning  the 
author  of  Acts,  which  could  happen  the  more  easily  since,  in  mentioning  the 
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former,   Clem.  Alex,   and  Orig.  allude  also  to  Luke's  authorship  of  Acts 
(vol.  ii.  308  f.,  notes  5,  7). 

2.  (P.  2.)  From  Col.  iv.  10-14  it  follows  that  Luke  was  not  'only  a 
Gentile  by  birth,  but  also  remained  uncircumcised ;  cf .  vol.  i.  450  f.  This 
was  also  the  opinion  of  the  early  writers.  When  Jerome,  Qucest.  Hebr.  in  Gen. 
(ed.  Lagarde,  64),  writes  "  Hcet  plerique  tradant  Lucam  evangelistam  ut 
proselytum  hebreeas  literas  ignorasse,"  he  can  hardly  mean  that  he  was  first 
converted  from  heathendom  to  Judaism,  and  afterward  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity,  but  only  that,  unlike  the  other  N.T.  writers,  who  were  Hebrews, 
he  came  to  Christianity  out  of  heathendom  ;  cf.  Just.  Dial,  csxii.  When,  in 
another  place,  he  credits  Luke  with  only  a  better  knowledge  of  Greek  than  of 
Hebrew,  and  so  with  some  knowledge  at  least  of  the  latter  (on  Isa.  vi.  and 
xxviii.,  Vail.  iv.  97,  378),he  doubtless  has  in  mind  merely  such  explanations 
of  proper  names  as  are  given  in  Acts  i.  19,  iv.  36. 

3.  (P.  2.)  Underlying  the  usual  text  of  Acts  xi.  27,  D — with  which 
several  Latin  authorities  are  in  substantial  agreement — gives  :  ^v  fie  ttoXXj) 
dyaXXiacris.  (rvvea-rpaixfievcov  be  rjfMoii',  €(j)rj  eis  i^  avrcov  dvofiaTc'  Aya^os  (rrj^aivav 
8ia  Toii  TrvevfiaTos  ktX.  As  to  text  and  style,  see  §  59,  n.  6.  Harnack  (Bed. 
Sitzungsbericht,  1899,  S.  316-327)  has  extended  his  depreciating  judgment 
concerning  the  ^  text  to  cover  this  passage  also,  and,  besides,  has  explained 
the  Tjfiav  as  a  later  interpolation,  in  no  respect  originating  with  the  author  of 
the  text,  instead  of  an  original  avratv.  In  view  of  the  agreement  of  the 
numerous  witnesses  from  Augustine  (from  394  a.d.)  onwards  for  ^  in  this 
passage,  this  last  statement  would,  however,  need  stronger  proofs.  The 
solitary  position  of  the  rjixav  is  not  strange,  since,  except  perhaps  for  xiii.  2, 
this  is  the  only  place  where  a  single  scene  taken  from  the  Church  life  of 
Antioch  is  portrayed.  In  xiii.  2 — especially  according  to  /3  (see  n.  6) — only 
the  prophets,  not  all  the  Church  members,  are  the  participants,  and  Luke  has 
there  expressed  in  another  way  his  especial  interest  in  Antioch.  The  charge 
that  the  description  lacks  the  vividness  which  would  be  expected  of  an  eye- 
witness, is  based  upon  arbitrary  assumptions,  as,  e.g.,  that  a-rj^aivcov  points  to 
a  symbolical  act  (S.  319,  A.  1 ;  cf.  per  contra,  with  the  exception  of  5ia  roij 
TTvevfiaros,  which  is  rather  against  it,  John  xii.  33,  xviii.  32,  xxi.  19  ;  Rev. 
i.  1),  and  that  ver.  29,  where  the  "  disciples "  are  again  mentioned  quite 
objectively,  refers  to  the  gathering  described  in  w.  27-28,  whereas  it  has 
to  do  with  decisions  and  economic  deliberations  of  individuals  who  are 
without  official  position.  If  Luke  had  said  that  he  also  was  one  of  these 
more  or  less  affluent  and  charitable  Church  members,  no  one  would  have 
commended  him  for  such  a  statement.  The  agreement  of  the  13  text  of  this 
passage  with  Luke,  and  especially  also  with  the  peculiarities  in  style  of  the 
^  text  in  general  (Harnack,  S.  321  f.),  is  no  proof  against  the  originality  of 
the  entire  /3  text,  but  is  a  -witness  only  to  its  integrity. 

4.  (P.  2.)  The  episcopate  of  Timothy  at  Ephesus  and  of  Titus  in  Crete 
(iii.  4,  6),  the  distribution  of  countries  among  the  apostles  (iii.  1),  and  the 
composition  of  The  Shepherd  by  the  Hermas  named  in  Rom.  xvi.  14  (iii.  3.  6), 
are  plainly  mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  uncertain  traditions.  Other  matters, 
such  as  the  identity  of  the  Roman  bishops  Linus  and  Clement  with  the  N.T. 
personages  of  the  same  names,  are  supported  by  the  citation  of  the  N.T. 
passages  (iii.  2,  4.  9f.,  15  ;  cf.  iii.  4.  11  on  Dionysus  the  Areopagite).    On  the 
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other  hand,  iii.  4.  7  :  Aovkus  de  ro  jxev  yivos  av  tcov  dir'  'AvTioxelas,  Tt)v 
fTTLaTTjfirjv  de  larpos  kt\.  It  is  probably  not  Eusebius  but  Africanus  (cf. 
Spitta,  Brief  des  Afr.  an  Aristides,  S.  70,  111)  who,  being  himself  a  physician, 
writes  of  the  physician  Luke  (Mai,  Nova.  P.  Bill.  iv.  1.  270)  :  6  8c  Kovkcls  to 
fx€v  yivos  OTTO  Tijs  ^oaiievijs  'Avrioxfias  rjv,  iv  j)  817  ol  TrdvTfs  Xoytwraroi  rovs 
"Icovas  TrpoyovQvs  avxovcriv  "  ov  fjLijv  aWa  Trpus  rw  y.ara  (j)va-iv  iWrjviKa  rav 
avdpav  eTvrjyiTo  ri  TrXeov  6  Aovicas  iv  Xdyot?,  are  laTpiicTJi  epTreipos  mv  iTricrTijpTjs. 
The  true  Euthalius  depends  on  Eusebius  (Zacagni,  410 ;  cf.  529) ;  hardly, 
however,  the  old  prologue  {N.T.  ed.  Wordsworth,  i.  269  ;  cf.  the  prologue  on 
Acts  ii.  1-4)  :  "  Lucas  Syrus  natione  Antiochensis,  arte  medicus,  discipulus 
apostolorum,  postea  Paulum  secutus,"  etc.  In  this  and  in  other  particulars 
Jerome's  Prsef.  Gomm.  in  Matt.  (Vail.  vii.  3)  accords  more  exactly  with  this 
prologue  than  do  Vir.  III.  vii.  and  other  passages.  Origen,  iv.  686,  on  Eom. 
xvi.  21,  mentions,  without  approving,  the  view  that  Luke  was  the  Lucius  there 
referred  to ;  which  is  impossible,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  Paul  speaks 
of  the  latter,  as  of  Jason  and  Sosipater,  as  Jews  (vol.  i.  417,  n.  22).  This 
view  was  known  also  in  another  form,  namely,  that  the  Luke  supposed  to  be 
mentioned  in  Rom.,  i.e.  Lucius,  became  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (Dorotheus 
on  the  70  disciples,  Chronicon  Paschale,  Bonn  ed.  ii.  126).  Modern  scholars 
(Wettstein,  N.T.  ii.  532  ;  Bengel,  Gnomon  on  Luke  i.  1,  3,  ed.  Stuttgart,  1860, 
pp.  204,  205)  were  the  first  to  undertake  the  identification  of  Luke  with 
Lucius  of  Gyrene  (Acts  xiii.  1),  explaining  thus  the  tradition  that  he  was  an 
Antiochian,  But  (1)  no  one  of  the  early  writers  thought  that  Luke  was 
mentioned  in  that  passage,  and  the  text  tradition  of  Acts  xiii.  1  shows  no 
trace  of  this  identification.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  source  of  the  very 
old  tradition  in  question.  (2)  The  idea  that  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch, 
or  even  Syria,  could  not  arise  from  a  passage  in  which  a  Lucius  living  in 
Antioch  is  called  a  Cyrenian.  (3)  Luke  (Lucas)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
name  Lucius,  or  AfvKios,  as  it  is  commonly  written  in  Greek,  but  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Lucanus  (perhaps  also  Lucilius,  Lucillus,  Lucinus,  Lucinius, 
but  certainly  not  Lucianus).  It  may  be  due  to  authentic  tradition  that  in 
the  Old  Latin  Bible,  along  with  the  thoroughly  Greek  cata  Lucan  (Evang. 
Palat.  ed.  Tisch.  232),  we  find  not  infrequently  secundum  Lucanum,  which  is 
probably  the  original  form.  So  Cod.  Vindobon.  ed.  Belsheim,  1885,  p.  1  ff.  ; 
Verc,  Ambrosian.,  Corbei.  in  Bianchini,  Evang.  Quadrupl.  ii.  2,  208 ;  Old 
Latin  Bible  Texts,  ii.  85  ;  further— as  Turner  {JThS,  1905,  June,  p.  256  f.)  has 
recently  proved  by  use  of  new  material — in  Cyprian's  Testim.onia,  also  in 
Priscillian,  ed.  Schepps,  47.  4,  and  on  a  sarcophagus  of  the  fifth  century  at 
Aries ;  cf.  Schultze,  Greifswalder  Stud.  S.  157 ;  Mercati,  JThS,  1905,  April, 
p.  435.  The  present  writer  finds  a  Lucanus  in  Cj-pr.  Ep.  Ixxvii.  3,  Ixxviii.  1, 
Ixxix. ;  a  Lucas  in  August.  Ep.  clxxix.  1.  He  knows  of  no  one  bearing  the 
name  earlier  than  our  evangelist.  Cf.  G.  I.  G.  Nos.  4700A;  (in  the  add.  vol. 
iii.  1189)  and  4759  from  Egypt.  In  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  2.  3  the  reading  handed 
down  is  AovKova  (in  gen.),  but  Rufinus  has  Liica,  Syr.  Lukia. 

5.  (P.  2.)  Clem.  Recogn.  i.  71  says  in  describing  the  great  success  of 
Peter's  preaching  in  Antioch  :  "  Ita  ut  omni  aviditatis  desiderio  Theophilus, 
qui  erat  cunctis  potentibus  in  civitate  sublimior,  domua  suae  ingentem 
basilicam  ecclesise  nomine  consecraret,  in  qua  Petro  apostolo  constituta  est 
ab  omni  populo  cathedra,"  etc.     Later  writers,  spinning  out  this   thread, 
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made  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  a  bishop  of  Antioch  (pseudo-Hippol.  at  the 
close  of  the  Const.  Ap.  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  284 ;  cf.  min.  293  in  Tischend.  N.T.  i. 
•738),  and  finally  identified  him  with  the  well-known  bishop  and  apologete, 
circa  180  ;  cf.  Cotelier  on  Becogn.  x.  71.  For  this,  however,  the  author  of 
the  Becogn.  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  Nor  can  his  graphic  account  be 
compared  with  the  colourless  statement  in  Const.  Ap.  vii.  46  to  the  effect  that, 
after  Zacchseus  (Luke  xix.  2)  and  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  1),  a  Theophilus  was 
appointed  third  bishop  of  Csesarea  by  the  apostles.  Along  with  the  N.T., 
Eusebius'  Church  History  is  the  main  source  of  Const.  Ap.  vii.  46,  and  this 
Theophilus  of  Csesarea  is  identical  with  the  one  {circa  190)  mentioned  in  Eus. 
H.  E.  V.  22.  Whether  the  Theophilus  mentioned  as  joint  addressee  in  the 
seventh  letter  of  Seneca  to  Paul  (ed.  Hase,  iii.  478)  is  the  same  as  Luke's, 
cannot  be  decided.  Without  absolutely  disputing  the  historicity  of  the 
person  outright,  Origen,  Horn.  i.  in  Luc.  applied  the  name,  Theophilus,  to 
everyone  who  is  loved  by  God — which  is  not  even  linguistically  correct 
(better  Jerome,  Anecd.  Maredsol.  iii.  3.  20,  amicus  vel  amator  dei).  Salvianus, 
Ep.  ix.  18,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Luke  addressed  the  two  books  ad  amorem 
dei.  A  preacher  under  the  name  of  Chrysostom  (Montfaucon,  iii.  765  f.,  see 
above,  p.  3,  n.  1)  infers,  no  doubt,  simply  from  the  title  Kpanore  in  Luke 
i.  3 — which  in  Luke's  time  meant  just  what  Xa/xTrpdrai-e  did  later — that 
Theophilus  was  an  imperial  governor,  and,  like  Sergius  Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  7), 
had  become  a  Christian  while  in  that  oiEce.  As  to  this  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  prefects  of  Egypt  had  the  title  Kparia-ros  till  about  160,  and  after 
that  Xafxirporaros,  but  that  senatorial  rank  need  not  be  inferred  from  the 
latter ;  cf.  Wilcken  in  Hermes,  1885,  S.  469  f.,  1893,  S.  237  ;  Berl.  Agypt. 
Urkunden,  i.  373,  ii.  373. 

6.  (P.  2.)  With  regard  to  Luke  as  the  brother  referred  to  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  18  and  his  Gospel  as  that  of  Paul's,  see  vol.  ii.  385.  The  contradiction 
between  this  exegetical  discovery  and  the  much  older  tradition  that  Luke 
was  written  after  Mark,  and,  consequently,  after  Paul's  death,  was  not 
noticed.  Still,  if  Luke  was  occupied  for  some  time  in  Philippi  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  the  N.T.  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  that  he  is  really  intended  in 
2  Cor.  viii.  18,  in  an  allusion  to  this  work  ;  for  2  Cor.  was  written  in  Mace- 
donia, and  in  the  interval  between  the  we-sections  of  Acts  xvi.  10  ff.  and 
Acts  XX.  5ff.  (§  60).  Even  Iren.  iii.  4.  1  began  to  exaggerate  somewhat 
when  he  inferred  from  Acts  xvi.  8  ff.  (for  he  allowed  the  "  we  "  to  begin  in 
xvi.  8)  in  contrast  to  xv.  39,  as  also  from  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  that  Luke  was 
inseparably  associated  with  Paul.  This  again  was  further  pressed  into  an 
assertion  that  in  the  entire  book  of  Acts  he  recorded  only  what  he  himself 
had  experienced  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  4.  7  ;  Jerome,  Vir.  III.  vii.;  not  yet  true  of 
Canon  Mur.  lines  34  f.,  see  GK,  ii.  54,  and  cf.  ii.  28).  That  Luke  had  been  a 
disciple  of  other  apostles  also  (Iren.  iii.  10,  1,  14.  2)  was  the  more  easily 
inferred  from  Luke  i.  2,  if  one  saw  in  the  iraprjKoKovdrjKOTi  avadev  iraaiv 
of  ver.  3  a  reference  to  his  accompanying  the  eye-witnesses  as  a  disciple  or 
a  travelling-companion  ;  so  probably  Justin  {Dial.  ciii.  vol.  ii.  389),  and 
clearly  Eus,  H.  E.  iii.  4.  7  ;  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ivii.  7  ;  pseudo-Euthalius  (Zacagni, 
421).  This  is  not  impossible  linguistically  (see  vol.  ii.  455),  but  is  forbidden 
by  the  context,  Luke,  like  Mark  (vol.  ii.  445,  n.  3),  was  declared  in  the 
fourth  century  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy,  or  seventy-two,  disciples, 
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Luke  X.  1  (Adamantins,  Dial.  c.  Marc.  ed.  Bakhuyzen,  p.  10.  14  ;  Epiph. 
HcBT.  li.  11 ;  Anaceph.  ed.  Pet,  138).  The  identification  with  the  unnamed 
companion  of  Cleopas,  Luke  xxiv.  13-18,  is  much  later  (cf.  Forsch.  vi.  350). 
In  the  Acts  of  Paul  (ed.  Lipsius,  p.  104.  2,  117.  5),  Luke  is  joined  with  Titus, 
and  instead  of  Crescens  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  is  sent  to  Gaul,  which  explains  the 
confused  statements  of  Epiph.  Har.  li.  11.  His  work  as  evangelist  came 
naturally  to  be  regarded  as  a  higher  counterpart  of  his  medical  work,  Eus. 
H.  E.  iii.  4.  7 ;  Jerome,  Epist.  liii.  8  ;  Paulinus  Nol.  Carm.  xxvii.  424  ; 
Prologue  to  Acts  in  Wordsworth,  N.T.  Lat.  ii.  2.  9,  3.  1.  The  passages, 
1  Cor.  ix.  9,  1  Tim.  v.  18,  2  Tim.  ii.  6,  were  the  more  readily  applied  to  the 
evangelist  among  Paul's  disciples  (cf.  Aug.  Boctr.  Christ,  ii.  10.  15  ;  Prol.  to 
Gospels,  N.T.  Lat.  ed.  Wordsworth,  i.  271.  5)  because  the  hos  was  made  his 
symbol  from  early  times  (see  vol.  ii.  399,  n.  7), — in  better  taste,  at  least,  than 
when  Baronius,  Annales  ad  a.  58,  n.  34,  put  forward  the  conjecture  that  the 
symbol  was  chosen  in  allusion  to  his  name  and  the  hos  Luca  or  Lucanus,  i.e. 
the  elephant.  A  Greek  legend  appears  to  be  the  source  of  the  tradition  that 
Luke  was  unmarried,  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Achaia  and  later  than  Matt, 
and  Mark,  and  that  he  died  in  Bithynia  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  or  eighty- 
four  ;  cf.  Prol.  Wordsworth,  i.  269.  4  ff.,  271.  3  if.,  ii.  1.  4  ;  Niceph.  Call.  ii. 
43  says  he  died  at  eighty,  in  Hellas,  where  he  had  previously  sojourned,  first 
meeting  Paul  at  seven-gated  Thebes,  that  is  to  say,  in  Bceotia.  A  glance  at 
Acts  xvi.  7-10  and  a  comparison  of  the  Latin  prologues  shows  that  Bceotia 
has  arisen  from  Bithynia.  Jerome  combines  the  two  statements  of  the  Latin 
prologues,  and  says,  provided  that  he  is  the  aiithor  of  the  Praef.  Comm.  in  Mat. 
(Vail.  vii.  3)  in  AchaicB  Bceotiwque  (al.  Bithyniceque)  partibus  volumen  condidit ; 
cf.  Paulin.  Carm.  xix.  83,  Creta  Titum  sumpsit,  medicum  Boeotia  Lucam.  In 
357  A.D.  the  remains  of  Andrew  and  Luke  were  brought  from  Achaia,  and 
Timothy's  from  Ephesus,  to  Constantinople  (Jerome,  Vir.  III.  vii.  contra 
Vigilant,  ed.  Vail.  ii.  391  ;  Chron.  Anno  2372  ;  Philost.  H.  E.  iii.  2 ; 
Theodorus  Lector,  ii.  61  ;  Niceph.  Call.  ii.  43).  The  origin  of  the  tradition 
that  Luke  was  a  painter  has  not  yet  been  made  clear,  even  by  E.  v.  Dob- 
schiitz,  Christusbilder,  ii.  267**-280**.  According  to  Theodorus  Lector,  i.  1 
— if  this  is  not  an  addition  made  by  the  compiler  of  the  extracts  (v.  Dob- 
Bchutz,  271**) — a  picture  of  Mary  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  Luke 
was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople  by  the  empress  Eudocia  about 
440.  Cf.  J.  A.  Schmid,  Be.  Imagin.  Maries  a  Luka  Pictis,  Helmstedt,  1714, 
n.  2.  Since  the  word  ia-ropiai  was  used  of  paintings  as  early  as  Nilus,  Ep. 
iv.  61,  and  larope'iv  with  the  Byzantians  was  equivalent  to  ^coypacfyelv, 
Theodore's  words  {ttjv  (Ikovu  ttjs  deoroKov,  ^v  6  dirucrroXos  Aovnas  KaQicnoprjcrev) 
certainly  cannot  be  understood  otherwise.  But  may  not  the  whole  myth  go 
back  originally  to  an  early  misunderstanding  of  the  word  Kadiaropelv  1  It  is 
not  Luke,  to  be  sure,  but  Leucius,  who  repeatedly  reports  (Kadia-Toprja-ep  1) 
concerning  contemporary  portraits  of  Christ  and  the  apostle  John,  and  it  is 
he  also  who  reports  legends  concerning  Mary  ;  cf.  the  present  writer — Acta 
Jo.  pp.  214.  7,  215.  13,  223  f. 

7.  (P.  3.)  Though  Iren.  iii.  1.  1  (vol.  ii.  398)  gives  the  time  and  place 
of  the  other  Gospels  with  more  or  less  exactness,  all  he  knows  with  regard  to 
Luke  is  that  it  is  the  third  in  the  order  of  composition.  Perhaps  Clement 
(vol.  ii.  394  f.),  or  his  teachers,  had  already  inferred  from  the  conclusion  of 
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Acts  that  it,  and  the  Gospel  with  it,  were  written  just  after  the  expiration  of 
the  two  years  mentioned,  Acts  xxviii.  30.  Euthalius  (Zacagni,  531)  makes 
this  same  affirmation  with  regard  to  Acts.  Jerome  {Vir.  III.  vii.)  concludes 
from  the  ending  of  Acts  that  it  w-as  written  in  Rome,  and  so  intimates 
indirectly  that  it  was  written  at  the  close  of  those  two  years.  In  Greek 
minuscules,  at  times  Rome,  also,  however,  the  "  Attica  belonging  to  Boeotia," 
are  mentioned  as  the  place  where  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  (Tischendorf, 
8th  ed.  i.  738  ;  cf.  the  meaningless  combination  Achaice  Bceoticeque  in  n.  6 
above,  as  if  Bceotia  did  not  belong  to  Achaia).  Macedonia  also  was  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  place  of  composition  of  both  Luke  and  Acts  {Doctrine 
of  the  Apostles  in  Cureton,  Ancient  Stjriac  Documents,  p.  32  ;  an  Arabic 
authority  in  Tischendorf,  N.T.  i.  738),  a  view  which  is  easily  explained  by 
the  early  interpretation  of  2  Cor.  viii.  18,  see  above,  n.  6.  Ephrem  (Ev. 
Concord.  Expos,  p.  286)  probably  gave  Antioch  as  the  place  of  the  composition 
of  the  Gospel  ;  cf.  Forsch.  i.  54  f.  The  later  Syrian  tradition,  quoted  on  the 
same  pages,  gave  Alexandria.  This  view  grew  on  Greek  soil,  for  according 
to  Tisch.  loc.  cit.  it  is  found  in  seven  Greek  minuscules.  Consequently  it  is 
probable  that  it  arose  from  Const.  Ap.  vii.  46,  where,  after  Mark  has  been 
named  as  consecrator  of  Annianus,  the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Luke  is 
said  to  have  ordained  Abilius,  the  successor  of  Annianus.  Since  it  could  not 
be  an  apostle,  a  second  evangelist  was  named  along  with  the  first  from  sheer 
perplexity.  In  short,  nothing  was  known  about  it.  In  a  later  liturgical 
fragment  (in  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  Greek  Papyri,  Series  ii.  p.  170),  Luke  as 
apostle  and  archbishop  of  Alexandria  is  even  placed  before  the  apostle  and 
archbishop  Mark.  Also  the  Syriac  Martyrdom  of  Luke  (edited  by  Nau, 
Revue  de  UOrient  Chre't.  [1898]  iii.  151  ff.)  contains  nothing  of  historical 
tradition. 


§   59.    THE  TWOFOLD  RECENSION  OF  THE  TEXT 

OF  ACTS. 

In  the  preceding  investigations  it  has  been  possible 
to  proceed  without  entering,  except  incidentally,  into 
questions  of  text  criticism.  Here,  however,  the  case  is 
different,  and  the  investigation  of  both  of  Luke's  books 
depends  at  essential  points — as,  for  example,  in  connection 
with  the  question  of  the  author's  witness  to  himself  in 
Acts — to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  answer  to  the 
question  in  which  of  the  records  we  possess  the  original 
form  of  the  text. 

Eecently  Fr.  Blass,  following  several  earlier  attempts 
in  the  same  direction  (n.  1),  which  were  for  the  most  part, 
however,  barren  of  results,  has   energetically   attempted 
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to  prove  that  two  recensions  of  Acts  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, exhibiting  characteristic  differences  in  con- 
tents and  style,  both  of  which  go  back  to  very  early 
times,  and  neither  of  which  could  have  originated  from 
the  other  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  text  tradition, 
i.e.  through  unrelated  interpolations,  emendations,  glosses, 
and  scribal  errors,  but  must  have  come — both  of  them — 
from  the  author  himself.  According  to  his  view,  Luke, 
who  wrote  Acts  in  Rome  shortly  after  the  two  years 
mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  revised  the  first  draft  of 
his  book  before  he  let  it  pass  into  Theophilus'  hands. 
The  first  copy  (recension  yS  or  editio  Romana)  remained 
in  the  possession  of  Luke  and  his  Roman  friends,  and 
naturally  circulated  chiefly  in  the  West,  while  the  second 
copy  or  improved  edition  (recension  a  or  edition  Antio- 
chena)  predominated  in  the  East.  Blass  limited  his 
hypothesis,  at  the  outset,  strictly  to  Acts  (ThStKr,  1894, 
S.  118),  later,  however,  he  broadened  it  to  include  the 
Gospel,  but  without  making  his  case  any  stronger. 
According  to  Blass,  the  Gospel,  which  was  written  as 
early  as  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Csesarea,  was  afterwards 
revised  and  re-edited  by  Luke  in  Rome,  so  that  the  case 
here  is  the  reverse  of  what  we  find  in  Acts,  and  recension 
)S  is  the  improved  second  edition,  recension  a  the  first 
draft.     For  the  present  we  confine  our  attention  to  Acts. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that 
we  possess  /3  only  in  one  Greek  MS. — perhaps  the  codex 
Bezse  Cantabrigiensis  (D) — which  originally  suggested 
these  observations,  or  only  in  one  complete  translation. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  material  at 
our  disposal  (n.  3),  on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  claim  that  for  centuries  a  form  of  the  text  (j8)  was 
prevalent  in  different  parts  of  the  Church,  varying  widely 
throughout  in  contents  and  language  from  the  text  of 
Acts  dominant  later  (a).  This  was  the  case  in  the  West 
from   Irenseus   to   Jerome.     The    fragments   of   the    Old 
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Latin  translation  and  the  citations  of  a  writer  like 
Cyprian  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  version,  at 
least  in  its  original  form,  which  goes  back  to  between 
200  and  240  a.d.,  is  derived  from  a  Greek  text  which 
is  related  to  the  text  of  our  oldest  Greek  MSS.  (^?ABC, 
etc.)  in  the  way  indicated  above.  It  is  possible  that  the 
latter  text  existed  in  the  West  in  numerous  exemplars 
long  before  Jerome's  time,  but  we  cannot  prove  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  Western  readers,  who  were 
confined  to  their  Latin  versions,  as  the  Roman  interpreter 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  known  as  Ambrosiaster  (370  a.d.), 
rejected  the  a  text  on  the  ground  that  it  was  interpolated 
by  the  Greeks  (nn.  3,  5).  So  far  as  we  know,  it  was  not 
until  a  later  date  that  the  a  text  influenced  appreciably 
the  Latin  texts  of  the  West.  The  Grseco-Latin  text  of 
Codex  D,  written  in  the  sixth  century,  is  the  outcome 
of  very  complicated  developments,  mixtures,  and  cor- 
ruptions, but  nevertheless  retains  in  its  Greek  portion 
important  features  of  the  form  of  Acts  known  to  Irenreus, 
and  to  the  first,  unknown  interpres  Latinus.  The 
Alexandrian  scholars,  Clement  and  Origen,  seem  to  have 
used  a  text  practically  identical  with  a  (n.  2) ;  but  there 
must  have  been  also  a  /S  text  which  circulated  in  Egypt 
in  their  time,  and  which  was  highly  esteemed,  otherwise 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it  was  that  the 
Sahidic,  presumably  the  oldest  Egyptian  version,  written 
possibly  during  Origen's  lifetime,  while  not  adopting  /3  in 
its  entirety,  did  take  over  important  elements  of  it.  These 
were  afterwards  removed  in  the  later  Egyptian  version, 
the  Coptic  proper.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  time  a  text 
existed  in  Egypt  which  represented  a  mixture  of  a  and  /3. 
Such  a  text  was  found  by  the  Syrian,  Thomas  of  Heraclea, 
as  late  as  the  year  619,  in  the  Anthony  cloister  in 
Alexandria,  and  he  borrowed  from  it  a  number  of  read- 
ings belonging  to  ^,  adopting  some  of  them  into  his 
revision  of  the  Philoxenian  version,  putting  others  on  the 
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margin  as  noteworthy  variant  readings.  In  this  way 
Syrian  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  afterwards  became 
acquainted  with  the  fragments  of  a  text  which — in  how 
pure  a  form  we  do  not  know — was  at  the  basis  of  the 
oldest  Syriac  translation  of  Acts.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  a  recension  triumphed  in  the  Syrian  Church  also,  and 
in  the  Bible  which  was  used  in  the  Syrian  Church,  the 
Peshito.  Only  scattered  traces  remain,  showing  affinity 
with  the  original  text  of  the  Syriac  Acts,  and  these  would 
not  be  noticed  now  save  by  a  few  (n.  3).  Wherever  we 
find  traces  of  /8,  whether  in  the  West,  in  Egypt,  or  in 
Syria,  it  seems  to  represent  the  earlier  form  of  the  text, 
while  a  represents  the  later  form.  With  those  to  whose 
historical  sense  these  facts  do  not  appeal  further  dis- 
cussion is  useless. 

The  /S  text  is  not  in  our  possession,  but  evidences  that 
it  existed  at  an  early  date  in  parts  of  the  Church,  widely 
separated  from  one  another,  put  us  under  obligation  to 
discover  it.  Gratitude  is  due  to  the  philologian  who  has 
devoted  so  much  energy  and  shown  so  much  acumen  in 
restoring  it  as  far  as  was  possible.  The  main  difficulty 
in  all  the  investigation  arises  from  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  fragments,  /3  is  preserved  to  us 
only  in  texts  which  are  strongly  mixed  with  a,  or 
represent  a  predominantly.  Since  undoubtedly  a  also 
dates  back  to  a  very  early  time,  we  are  unable  to  say  how 
early  the  process  of  mixing  began  at  various  points  in  the 
Church.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  /8, 
which  possibly  Irenseus  and  the  first  Syrian  and  also  the 
first  Latin  translator  had  before  them  in  a  pure  form, 
could  and  presumably  did  undergo  numerous  changes 
through  internal  developments,  apart  from  the  influence 
of  a,  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  these  writers.  By 
no  means  all  the  variants  from  a  which  we  find  it 
necessary  to  class  with  p,  because  of  diff'erence  from  a, 
and    similarity   to   /3,    are    at   once   to    be    regarded   as 
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necessarily  an  original  part  of  yS.  As  was  natural,  and  as 
is  proved  by  numerous  examples,  the  most  radical  changes 
in  the  text  of  the  N.T.  were  made  as  early  as  in  the 
second  century. 

Assuming  then  the  existence  of  a  ^  recension,  in  order 
to  answer  the  question  concerning  the  origin  and  relation 
of  a  and  /3  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  details.  In  and 
of  itself  it  is  quite  conceivable:  (1)  that  ^  is  a  modi- 
fication of  a,  and  that  either  this  took  place  suddenly 
or  developed  gradually,  appearing  in  the  West  some  time 
between  120  and  150.  After  gaining  a  certain  currency 
and  authority  here,  it  circulated  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt. 
It  is  also  possible  :  (2)  that  /3  is  the  original  form  of  the 
text  which  was  deliberately  worked  over  into  the  form  a 
by  recensionists,  more  or  less  learned,  who  improved  the 
style,  and  removed  much  that  was  unnecessary.  This 
revised  Acts,  which  was  accepted  by  scholars  and  by  the 
heads  of  the  Church,  circulated  under  their  patronage 
and  finally  replaced  ^  almost  completely.  It  is  further 
possible :  (3)  that  a  and  /9  are  both  original,  if,  as 
Blass  assumes,  the  author  issued  two  editions  of  his 
work,  as  was  very  frequently  done  in  ancient  times 
(n.  4).  In  favour  of  the  first  possibility  is  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  texts  which  are  undoubtedly  spurious, 
e.g.  Mark  xvi.  9-20,  or  the  apocryphal  additions  to 
Matt.  XX.  28,  were  in  circulation  from  Lyons  to  Edessa 
as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries  (vol.  ii.  486, 
n.  9).  In  favour  of  the  second  possibility  is  the  equally 
undoubted  fact  that  from  an  early  date  changes  were 
made  in  the  N.T.  text,  partly  for  dogmatic,  partly  for 
stylistic,  and  partly  for  liturgical  reasons.  In  many 
passages  this  caused  either  the  complete  or  the  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  original  text  from  the 
Church  (n.  5).  Only  here,  as  in  almost  every  other 
instance  of  the  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  this 
revision  of  the  text  as  independent  of  the  myth   of  a 
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canoDisation  of  the  N.T.  writings  in  connection  with  the 
equally  mythical  rise  of  the  Catholic  Church  about  the 
year  170.  For,  while  Rome,  Lyons,  and  Carthage  were 
parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  retained  /3  after  as 
before  the  revision,  and  knew  little  of  a  until  sometime 
in  •  the  fourth  century,  and  to  some  extent  refused  to 
recognise  it.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while 
Origen  lamented  the  confusion  of  the  N.T.  text,  and  was 
the  first  to  think  of  remedying  it,  he  never  became  the 
text  critic  of  the  N.T.  {GK,  i.  74,  A.).  But,  according 
to  this  second  hypothesis,  the  revision  in  question  was 
thoroughgoing  and  carefully  planned,  afiecting  contents 
as  well  as  style,  and  indeed  of  such  a  character  that  it 
must  have  been  made  long  before  Origen's  time.  The 
first  hypothesis  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  a  gradual  or 
sudden  rise  of  ^  on  the  basis  of  a,  is  likewise  out  of 
harmony  with  the  facts.  If  this  were  its  origin,  we 
should  not  have  in  /S  simply  single  interesting  sayings 
or  narratives  added,  designed  to  enrich  the  book,  nor 
should  w^e  have  simply  single  instances  where  the 
narrative  is  rendered  awkward  by  such  additions,  but 
we  should  have  a  systematic  recasting  of  the  text  with- 
out essential  enrichment  of  the  contents,  showing  a 
general  deterioration  in  the  style.  Only  the  third 
possibility  remains.  Decisive  proof  of  the  essential 
correctness  of  Blass'  hypothesis  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  considerations  :  ( 1 )  The  facts  to  be  found  in 
/3  and  not  in  a  are  neutral  in  character.  They  are  not 
such  as  would  be  excised,  nor  are  they  important  enough 
to  call  for  insertion.  (2)  Notwithstanding  the  difi'erence 
in  their  contents,  a  and  /3  never  really  contradict  each 
other.  (3)  Both  recensions  exhibit  throughout  the  style 
characteristic  of  the  larger  part  of  the  book,  which  is  the 
same  in  both  recensions. 

A  few  examples  will  suflfice  to  make  this  clear.     It 
has   been    previously    remarked   (above,   p.   2)  that   the 
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tradition  which  makes  Luke  a  native  of  Antioch  is  in 
agreement  with  the  yS  text  of  Acts  xi.  27,  but  could  not 
well  have  orioinated  from  this  text.  Still  less  can  /3  be 
a  gloss  suggested  by  the  tradition.  An  interpreter  or 
scribe  who  wanted  to  insert  a  marginal  note  in  connection 
with  a  passage  of  Acts  to  the  effect  that  Luke  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  in  Antioch,  or  who  wanted  to 
incorporate  this  remark  in  the  text,  would  have  selected 
some  other  passage  like  xiii.  1,  and  would  have  written, 
Kal  iyoi  AovKCL^  6  'AvrLox<^v<i  (§  60,  n,  11).  What  follows  in 
the  i8  text  after  xi.  27,  "  And  there  was  great  rejoicing. 
And  when  we  were  assembled,  one  of  them  by  the  name 
of  Agabus  spoke,"  etc.,  certainly  does  not  sound  as  if  it 
were  an  intentional  addition,  designed  to  indicate  that 
the  narrator  was  a  member  of  this  assembly.  It  seems 
to  us  rather  to  be  the  involuntary  impression  of  the 
memory  of  the  exalted  state  of  feeling  produced  in  the 
infant  Church  by  the  visit  and  messages  of  the  Jewish 
prophets.  The  originality  of  the  words  is  further  proved 
by  the  genuine  Lucan  character  of  the  language  (n.  6). 
On  the  other  hand,  a  could  not  have  been  produced  from 
/3  by  a  corrector,  since  correctors  who  did  not  object  to 
the  sudden  and  repeated  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  "we"  from  xvi.  10  onwards  could  not  well  have 
rejected  the  "we"  in  this  passage.  Nor  is  the  de- 
scription of  the  joyful  state  of  feeling  that  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  assemblies  something  exceptional  in  Acts 
(ii.  46,  XV.  3,  xvi.  34) ;  it  certainly  was  not  objectionable 
to  later  readers.  The  only  other  hypothesis  possible  is 
to  suppose  that  the  author  himself,  when  he  revised  the 
first  draft  (/3)  of  his  work,  found  the  description  of  the 
gathering  where  he  had  been  present  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  even  out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  his  outline 
sketch  of  conditions  in  the  Church  at  Antioch  during: 
the  early  years  of  its  history  (xi.  19-30).  Accordingly 
he  substituted  o  for  /3.     In  chap.  xii.  we  find  in  /8  a  whole 
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series  of  additions,  part  of  which  it  would  have  been 
entirely  impossible  for  a  corrector  to  invent  without  the 
aid  of  knowledge  derived  from  sources  other  than  a,  e.g. 
the  seven  steps  which  led  down  from  the  castle  of  Antonia 
to  the  street  (xii.  10).  Other  of  these  additions  are  so 
harmless  and  so  unnecessary,  that  they  could  not  have 
arisen  from  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  text  (n.  7). 
On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  contain  anything  of  a 
character  which  might  have  led  a  corrector  to  omit  them. 
Since,  however,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  contents  or 
style,  contradictory  to  a,  it  follows  that  this  is  another 
case  where  the  author,  in  revising  his  book,  cut  out 
unnecessary  details.  The  especial  interest  of  the  author 
in  the  continuance  and  condition  of  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  which  is  apparent  even  in  the  common  text 
of  xiii.  1,  has,  unless  all  the  facts  are  deceptive,  found 
in  y8  an  especially  vivid  expression  in  the  statement  that 
Lucius  of  Gyrene  was  still  living  when  Acts  was  written, 
whereas  the  other  teachers  of  the  Church  of  the  years 
43-50  were  already  dead  (n.  6).  The  statement  of  Acts 
xviii.  22  in  a  has  often  been  taken  to  mean  that  Paul, 
after  his  first  short  visit  in  Ephesus  and  his  landing  in 
Cassarea,  visited  Jerusalem.  But  this  interpretation  is  to 
be  rejected  as  being  quite  unsupported  by  the  text,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  surprise  which  one  must  feel  at  the  entire 
lack  of  information  concerning  this  visit  to  Jerusalem 
(n.  8).  Luke  says  simply  that  Paul  landed  in  Csesarea, 
greeted  the  Church  in  that  city,  and  journeyed  to  i\.ntioch. 
If  the  goal  of  this  journey  were  Syria  (ver.  18),  that  is  to 
say  Palestine  (cf.  xx.  3),  it  remains  unexplained  why  he 
went  no  farther  than  Csesarea ;  or,  if  his  objective  point 
were  Antioch,  where  he  made  a  stay  of  some  length 
(ver.  23),  it  is  not  clear  why  he  went  to  Csesarea  at  all, 
instead  of  journeying  directly  to  Seleucia,  and  thence  to 
Antioch.  We  have  also  elsewhere  similar  cursory 
sketches  of  journeys,  e.g.  xx.   1-4  (n.   9),  and,  formally 
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considered,  the  account  in  question  lacks  nothing ;  how- 
ever, it  leaves  the  reader,  who  seeks  a  clear  conception 
of  what  took  place,  unsatisfied.  From  /3  alone  we  learn 
that  Paul  actually  intended,  when  he  left  Corinth,  to 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  take  part  in  the  approach- 
ing feast,  and  that  he  urged  the  importance  of  this 
journey  as  an  excuse  for  the  brevity  of  his  first  visit 
in  Ephesus  (ver.  21).  Afterwards,  however,  we  learn 
(xix.  1)  that  Paul  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
this  plan  by  an  exhortation  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  he 
was  directed  to  turn  back  to  Ephesus  (without  continuing 
his  journey  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem).  The  intention 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  suggests  xx.  16,  but  not  a  single  word 
in  xviii.  21  suggests  that  the  addition  in  /3  is  borrowed 
from  this  passage.  Similar  cases  where  Paul's  own  plans 
were  set  aside  by  a  warning  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  found 
in  xvi.  6f.,  according  to  /S  also  in  xvii.  15  (vol.  i.  214, 
n.  7  ;  Harris,  Four  Lectures,  p.  47),  and  again  later  in 
xx.  3.  Comparable  also  is  the  almost  reverse  case,  where 
Paul  refuses  to  be  hindered  by  prophetic  utterances  from 
continuing  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  23,  xxi.  4, 
11-14).  But  here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
expression  in  xix.  1  is  entirely  original  (u.  8  end).  If 
there  be  no  question  that  this  revelation  took  place  in 
Caesarea,  then  it  cannot  be  regarded  purely  as  a  coin- 
cidence that  at  this  time  Paul  was  among  those  who 
cultivated  the  gift  of  prophecy  (xxi.  9),  and  that  in  one 
other  passage,  in  which  an  account  of  such  a  revelation 
of  the  Spirit  is  given  (xvii.  15,  here  again  only  in  /S),  he 
was  journeying  in  company  with  a  prophet.  The  in- 
junction of  the  Spirit  to  Paul,  "  Return  to  Asia,"  i.e. 
"  Do  not  proceed  further  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem," 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prophetic  utterance  of  the  Church 
spoken  by  someone  near  the  apostle  (vol.  i.  207,  227  f., 
237,  n.  6;  vol.  ii.  110  f.),  as  is  true  in  all  analogous 
cases,   especially  where    direct   address   is   used  (xiii.    2, 
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sxi.  11 ;  but  cf.  /3,  xx.  3).  Possibly  it  was  the  pro- 
phetically gifted  daughters  of  Philip  (xxi.  9)  who  "spoke 
-jO  Paul  through  the  Spirit"  (cf.  xxi.  4),  or,  in  other 
ivords,  through  whom  the  Spirit  spoke  to  Paul  (cf.  xiii.  2, 
K.xi.  11);  just  as  it  was  the  prophet  Silas  through  whom 
:he  Spirit  spoke  in  xvi.  6,  7,  and,  according  to  ^,  in 
?:vii.  15  also.  Is  it  conceivable  that  one  whose  only 
sources  were  a  and  his  inkstand,  should  introduce  these 
}ransactions  into  the  narrative  just  in  those  passages 
vhere  it  can  be  proved  historically  that  they  are  possible 
md  really  presupposed  ?  And  if,  like  ourselves,  he  had 
-cached  this  conclusion  by  a  process  of  combination, 
;ould  he  have  failed  to  mention  Silas  and  the  pro- 
phetesses in  Csesarea  ?  The  only  other  thing  which  it 
s  possible  to  suppose  is  that  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
mowleclge  the  author  wrote  down  much  in  his  first 
Iraft  (/3)  which  he  cut  out  again  in  the  revision  (a), 
3ecause  it  was  unnecessary  and  in  parts  might  even  be 
nisunderstood.  The  connection  of  the  episode  in  xviii. 
J4-28  with  what  precedes,  and  the  resumption  in  xix.  1 
)f  the  account  of  the  journey  interrupted  in  xviii.  23, 
;hows  an  improvement  in  style  in  a  as  compared  with  /6. 
3ut  anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  correct  his  own  work, 
vith  a  view  to  cutting  out  whatever  seems  superfluous 
md  otherwise  awkward,  knows  that  in  this  process  it  is 
;asy  to  lose  some  of  the  original  freshness,  and  that  not 
everything  designed  as  an  improvement  is  really  such. 
.n  Acts  XX.  12  a  picture  is  spoiled  in  the  a  text  with  no 
iorrespondiug  gain,  a  picture  which,  to  be  sure,  is  only 
mperfectly  developed  in  /8.  Paul  leaves  the  house  where 
16  had  talked  to  the  assembled  congregation  until  the 
)reak  of  day.  The  narrator,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  of  travellers,  departs  to  the  harbour  and  goes  on 
Doard  the  ship,  while  Paul  plans  to  follow  by  land  some- 
vhat  later.  The  last  glimpse  which  Luke  had,  as  the 
ihip  departed,  was  that  of  the  Christians  beckoning  and 
VOL.  III.  a 
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calling  good-bye  to  him  and  his  companions,  and  in  theii 
midst  Paul  holding  the  young  man  by  the  hand  whom  he 
had  restored  to  life  (n.  10). 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  according  to  the  common 
text  of  xxi.  16,  the  house  of  Mnason,  where  Paul  and  his 
numerous  travelling  companions  (n.  9)  were  entertained, 
was  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  peculiar,  of  course,  that  no  men- 
tion of  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem  is  made  until  ver.  17.  It 
is  equally  strange  that  Christians  from  Caesarea  should 
accompany  Paul  and  his  companions  all  the  way  to  Jeru- 
salem in  order  to  secure  lodging  for  him  in  the  house  of 
Mnason,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  large  con- 
gregation in  Jerusalem,  where  now,  as  earlier,  Paul  re- 
ceived a  most  cordial  welcome  (xxi.  17,  cf.  xv.  4),  there 
must  certainly  have  been  several  houses  where  entertain- 
ment would  have  been  most  gladly  furnished  him,  and 
where  assistance  would  have  been  rendered  in  caring  for 
the  numerous  strangers.  All  these  difficulties  are  cleared 
up  by  /3.  Mnason  lived  in  a  village  on  the  way  from 
Csesarea  to  Jerusalem.  Paul  and  his  companions  were 
accompanied  to  this  point  by  Christians  from  Csesarea, 
who  provided  him  with  entertainment  for  the  one  night 
with  a  good  and  aged  Christian — perhaps  the  only  well- 
to-do  Christian — in  a  little  congregation  in  Samaria  or 
Sharon  (Acts  viii.  4-17,  ix.  31-43,  xv.  4).  This  is  what 
is  meant  in  a  ;  but  the  abbreviation  of  the  narrative  pro- 
duced a  certain  lack  of  clearness. 

The  text  relations  of  Acts  xv. — a  chapter  naturally 
much  considered  from  the  earliest  times — are  peculiar. 
Even  in  the  early  verses  of  the  chapter  (vv.  1-5)  the 
witnesses  from  which  our  knowledge  of  y8  is  derived 
show  variations  from  a  which  at  once  give  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion that  originally  they  were  not  a  part  of  /3  (n.  11 ). 
Even  more  in  the  case  of  vv.  20,  29  —  from  which 
xxi.  25  cannot  be  separated — readings  occur  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  a,  if  this  variant  form  be 
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correctly  transmitted  in  our  oldest  MSS.  and  in  the 
majority  of  citations  and  versions — readings,  therefore, 
which  certainly  cannot  have  the  same  author  as  a.  Par- 
ticularly but  not  exclusively  in  connection  with  the  decree, 
XV.  29,  the  following  peculiarities  are  to  be  noticed  :  (A) 
The  omission  of  kuI  ttviktmv  or  kuI  tov  itvlktov  ;  (^B)  the 
famous  saying  :  koI  oaa  fir]  deXovcriv  (^eXere)  eavrol'^  <y€vea6ai,, 
krepot<i  [krepco)  firj  iroielv  [iroieiTe),  which  is  frequently  found 
after  the  enumeration  of  the  four  or  three  things  from 
which  the  Gentiles  were  to  abstain ;  ( C)  the  addition 
(^epofievoi  ev  (tw)  ar^lto  irvevfiaTi  after  ev  Trpd^ere  (n.  12). 
A  is  clearly  a  mutilation,  since  if  xal  irvt.Krwv  were  a  spuri- 
ous addition,  the  most  natural  place  for  its  insertion  w^ould 
be  in  the  decree  itself,  xv.  29,  then  in  xv.  20,  and  least 
natural  of  all  in  xxi.  25.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in 
xxi.  25  that  evidence  for  this  fourth  item  is  strongest. 
Since,  moreover,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  author  should 
have  recorded  the  decree  more  fully  in  an  incidental  refer- 
ence (xxi.  25)  than  in  the  passage  where  he  gives  its 
original  form  (xv.  29),  and  in  the  discourse  of  the  mover 
of  the  resolution  (xv.  20),  it  follows  that  koI  ttvcktcov  is 
genuine  in  all  the  cases  where  it  occurs.  While  always 
retained  in  the  East,  before  the  time  of  Iren^us  and 
Tertullian  it  disappeared  from  the  text  commonly  used  in 
the  Western  Church.  But  that  it  belonged  originally  in 
the  Western  text  is  proved  also  by  the  custom  of  the 
Church  in  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  had  been  strangled,  or  which  had  died  a  natural 
death,  as  is  witnessed  by  Tertullian  ;  although  he  no 
longer  found  this  passage  in  the  text  (n.  12),  Nor  is  A 
to  be  regarded  as  a  defect  due  merely  to  accident.  It 
connects  itself  with  a  tendency  variously  manifested  in 
other  parts  of  the  Church  also.  Only  after  the  word 
"  strangled  "  had  been  removed  was  it  possible  to  make 
"  blood  "  refer  to  human  blood,  and  to  find  here,  as  Tertul- 
lian did,  a  commandment  against  murder.     In  accordance 
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with  this  interpretation,  the  use  of  flesh  oflfered  to  idols 
was  made  to  refer  to  idolatrous  worship  itself  (n.  13),  and 
unchastity  was  narrowed  to  mean  adultery.  Thus  we  get 
the  three  mortal  sins  :  Idololatria,  moechia,  homicidium. 
The  apostolic  enactment,  which  had  reference  only  to 
certain  phases  of  moral  life  emphasised  by  the  conditions 
of  the  time,  became  thus  a  sort  of  elementary  moral 
catechism.  C  is  of  the  same  general  character,  and  like 
A  was  confined  to  the  West,  being  the  only  text  possessed 
by  Irenseus  (who  also  gives  A  and  B),  and  by  TertuUian 
(who  also  gives  A).  It  is  true  that  in  the  East  also  the 
conclusion  of  the  apostolic  communication,  which  had  a 
secular  sound  {evTrpd^ere,  eppaaOe,  "  So  shall  it  be  well  with 
you.  Farewell  "),  was  given  a  moral  and  religious  turn — • 
the  former  phrase  being  taken  as  a  general  injunction  to 
good  conduct,  and  the  latter  being  enlarged  into  a  Chris- 
tian formula  (n.  14).  But  this  process  was  carried  further 
in  the  West,  and  good  conduct  in  general,  which  was  left 
undefined,  was  referred  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  sense  of  Phil.  iii.  15  (D,  Irenseus,  TertuUian),  which 
opened  the  way  for  an  extension  of  Church  morality.  The 
secular  vaJete  was  also  stricken  out  (n.  14).  How  widely 
C  was  circulated  in  the  West  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  in 
the  East  it  did  not  make  headway.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  East  was  the  home  of  B.  While  this  text  was  not 
known  to  TertuUian,  unless  all  appearances  fail  this  locus 
communis  was  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  apostolic  decree 
by  the  apologist  Aristides  of  Athens  in  140,  and  by  the 
apologist  Theophilus  of  Antioch  in  180.  Moreover,  in  B 
alone  (without  A  and  C)  xv.  20  and  29  are  witnessed  to 
by  Origen,  the  Sahidic  version,  the  NeoplatonistPorphory, 
and  Greek  cursives,  and  in  xv.  29  by  Thomas  of  Heraclea 
(n.  12). 

The  spuriousness  of  the  saying  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  its  omission  is  entirely  inconceivable  in  view  of  the 
general  tendency  to  construe  the  decree  as  a  moral  cate- 
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cliism  for  those  "  turning  from  the  Gentiles  to  God " 
(xv.  19),  especially  where  this  tendency  had  already  ex- 
erted a  strong  influence  upon  the  text  (Tertullian).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  this  "  simple,  true,  and 
beautiful  law,  without  question  applicable  to  Christians," 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Didascalia  (Syriac  ed.  p.  2.  7),  is 
fully  explained  by  just  this  tendency.  Direct  occasion 
for  its  addition  among  the  Greeks  in  the  East  was  given 
by  the  Didache,  which  was  much  prized  by  them.  In 
the  first  part  of  this  document,  which  was  intended  "  for 
the  Gentiles  "  and  appointed  to  be  read  to  candidates  for 
baptism  (chaps.  i.-vi,,cf.  vii.  l),  this  commandment  stands 
at  the  very  beginning  {i.  2)  along  with  the  commandment 
to  love  God  and  one's  neighbour,  while  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  same  part  (vi.  3)  restrictions  regarding  the  use  of 
food  are  mentioned,  only  one  of  which,  however,  is  un- 
conditional, namely  that  relating  to  things  ofiered  to 
idols.  Since  this  writing  was  regarded  as  a  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  it  was  deemed  all  the  more  permissible  to 
enrich  from  this  source  the  apostolic  decree,  parts  of  which 
had  become  obsolete  (§  62).  That  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  insertion  is  betrayed  also  by  the  fact  that  the  sentence 
structure  is  not  always  smooth  where  these  words  are 
incorporated  in  the  text  (n.  15).  The  insertion  was  made 
in  the  East  between  110  and  140,  soon  after  which  B 
began  to  circulate  in  the  West,  though  its  acceptance  was 
by  no  means  general.  Tertullian  does  not  have  B, 
although  it  is  found  in  Irenseus,  Cyprian,  and  many  later 
Latin  writers,  also  in  D.  In  Irenseus  and  D  alone,  how- 
ever, it  is  fused  with  the  two  Western  variants,  A  and  C. 
It  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  author  of  Acts  was 
not  responsible  for  this  mixtum  compositum,  nor  for  any 
one  of  its  three  elements,  all  of  which  give  an  interpreta- 
tion unhistorical  in  character.  The  only  reason  why  A 
and  C  can  be  reo'arded  as  deteriorations  of  the  oris^inal  /3 
text  is  the  fact  that  they  originated  and  circulated  in  the 
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region  where  the  /8  recension  predominated  ;  while  B 
could  just  as  easily  have  been  inserted  first  in  an  ex- 
emplar of  the  a  text,  from  which  it  found  its  way  into 
copies  of  a  as  also  of  /3. 

Although  in  this  important  point  and  in  many  others 
less  important,  readings,  which  Blass  explains  as  part  of 
the  original  text,   prove  to  be  only  deteriorations  of  it 
dating  back  to  an  early  time,  the  essential  correctness  of 
his  hypothesis  remains  unaftected.     On  the  other  hand, 
his  extension  of  the   theory  to   the  Gospel  of  Luke  is 
untenable.     The  text  which  Blass  gives  us  as  the  second 
or  Koman  edition  of  the  Gospel,  prepared  by  Luke  him- 
self, is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  bold  attempt  to  restore 
what  is  known  as  the  Western  text  (n.  16).     The  question 
which  has  been  answered  in  so  many  ways  as  to  the  value 
of  this  form  of  the  text — it  can  hardly  be  called  a  recen- 
sion— is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  third  Gospel,  but 
arises   also   in   connection    with   the    other   Gospels   and 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.     The  only  diflference  in  this  regard 
between  the  Gospels  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Epistles 
and  Acts  on  the  other,  is  occasioned  by  the  existence  of 
Tatian's  Diatessaron.     While  it  is  true  that  this  work  of 
Tatian's  is  as  yet  far  from  being  fully  restored,  it  is  never- 
theless a  valuable  source,  which,  taken  together  with  the 
Western  witnesses,  enables  us  to  determine  accurately  the 
age  of  many  Western  readings,  and  also  to  explain  the 
circulation  of  this  form  of  the  text  from  the  Khone  to  the 
Tigris.     In  addition,  we  have  for  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and 
for  this  Gospel  alone,  the  Gospel  edited  by  Marcion  in 
Eome  about  145,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  far  from  com- 
plete, but  much  more  accurate  than  it  once  was  {GK,  i. 
585-718,  ii.  409-529).     It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
in  the  case  of  Luke  the  variation  of  the  so-called  Western 
?ea3^— which  here  also  may  be  designated  as  /3 — from  the 
text  (a)  preserved  in  our  oldest  MSS.  and  the  majority  of 
Greek  witnesses  comes  more  clearly  to  view  than  in  the 
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case  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  particularly  the  Epistles. 
But   throughout   the   question    is    essentially   the   same. 
There  must  be  made  a  much  more  extended  study  of  /3 — 
in  the  widest  sense  in  which  ^  is  used — before  a  unani- 
mous conclusion  can  be  reached  by  the  critics.     There  are 
as  yet  no  definite  results,  the  statement  of  which  would 
properly  find  place  in  a  text-book.     But  those  who  hold 
that  our  oldest  MSS.   («B)  are  to  be  dated  about  200 
years  later  than  Marcion,  Tatian,  and  Irenseus,  and  who 
have  some  feeling  for  the  difference  between   originality 
which  is  naive  and  uniformity  due  to  liturgical,  dogmatic, 
and  stylistic  considerations,  must  in  a  general  way  agree 
on  the  following  points  :  (1)  Very  much  that  is  original 
both  as  regards   contents  and  form   is   preserved   in   ^, 
which  w^as  of  a  character  that,  for  the  reasons  indicated 
above,  early  led  to  changes,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
third  century  to  excision  by  learned  recensionists  of  the 
text  (Lucian,  Hesychius,  and  Pamphilus).      (2)  A  large 
number  of  arbitrary   additions  and  verbal  modifications 
were  made  in  /3  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  during 
which  the  text  of  the  N.T.  remained  without  systematic 
revision,  and  when  it  developed  without  the  regular  con- 
trol either  of  the  Church  or  of  scholars.     More  of  these 
additions  and  modifications  were  made  in  the  more  naive 
period  from  150   to  200  than  later,  and  in  the  Gospels 
much   more   than   in   the   other  N.T.   books.     This   was 
natural,    in   the  first   place    because   the   recollection   of 
parallel  texts  led  to  the  enrichment  of  each  of  the  Gospels 
from  the  parallels,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  there 
were  reports  concerning  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  which 
had  not  found  their  way  into  the  four  Gospels,  but  which 
were  retained  in  the  oral  tradition  until  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,   and  then    continued  to  survive   in 
writings  like  the  five  books  of  Papias.     (3)  The  difficult 
problem  will  be  solved  to  be  sure  only  approximately,  at 
any  rate,  however,  only  as  two  extremes  are  avoided  :  on 
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the  one  hand,  superstitious  reverence  for  our  so-called  best 
MSS.  which  is  often  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  con- 
tempt for  much  older  traditions  is  to  be  laid  aside.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  critic  must  beware  of  an  unhealthy 
fondness  for  all  the  interesting  products  and  excrescences 
of  the  wild  tradition  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and 
of  the  feeling  that  goes  with  it  that  the  learned  recen- 
sionists  from  300  onwards  were  simple  destroyers  of  the 
text,  to  be  compared,  if  not  as  regards  orthodoxy,  at  least 
in  matters  of  taste,  to  the  enlightened  revisers  of  German 
Church  hymns  in  the  rationalistic  period.     Applying  these 
principles,  we  shall  find  in  the  case  of  Luke  and  of  other 
N.T.  writings  in  the  ^  text,  of  which  here  also  D  may  be 
regarded  as  our  clearest  witness  :  ( 1 )  a  number  of  apocry- 
phal additions  (n.  17),  and  (2)  many  cases  where  words 
are   substituted    and    transposed,    often   for   very   trivial 
reasons  (n.    18).     (3)  We  shall   find    also   a   number   of 
texts,  giving  material  for  the  most  part  important,  and 
exhibiting  an  originality  such  as  could  not  have   been 
invented,  which  were  wrongly  set  aside  by  the  tradition 
of  the  third  and  fourth    centuries  (n.    19).     This   com- 
plicated relation  between  /3  and  a  is  to  be  observed  in  all 
the  Gospels,   being  more  marked  in  Luke   than   in   the 
others  for  the  reasons  indicated  above.     But  we  are  not 
confronted  in  Luke  as  in  Acts  with  parallels  which  make 
equal  claims  to  acceptance,  but  the  question  is  always  an 
alternative  between  what  Luke  did  write  and  what   he 
could  have  written.     This  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
texts  of  Luke  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  the  other  con- 
clusion that  in  Acts  we  have  a  twofold  form  of  the  text. 
This  fact,  however,  is  of  importance  in  connection  with 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  Luke's  work.     In  deter- 
mining his  witness  concerning  himself  in  Acts,  a  and  /3 
are  to  be  treated  as  of  equal  value.     Whether  the  author 
who  edited  the  second  part  of  his  work  twice  was  what  he 
claims  to  be,  or  only  a  compiler  and  fabricator  of  a  some- 
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what  later  period,  does  uot  enter  into  the  question  here 
under  discussion. 

1.  (P.  8.)  According  to  Semler  (Wetstenii  lihelli  ad  crisin  NTi.  1766, 
p.  8),  Jo.  Clericus  (in  what  writing?)  under  the  i^seudonym  of  Critobulus 
Hierapolitanus  was  of  opinion  that  Luke  published  Acts  twice ;  and 
Hemsterhuis  (where?)  expressed  a  similar  opinion  in  regard  to  still  other 
N.T.  writings.  Deserving  of  mention  here  is  also  Acta  apost.  ad  codicis 
Cantabrig.  fidem  ita  rec.  Bornemann,  ut  nunc  demum  divini  lihri  frimordia 
eluceant,  Pars  1,  Grossenhain  and  London,  1848.  In  the  winter  of  1885-86, 
in  the  New  Testament  seminar  in  Erlangen  the  present  writer  proposed  as 
subject  for  the  prize  competition  :  *'  Untersuchung  der  sachlich  hedeutsamen 
Eigentumlichkeiten  des  cod.  D  in  der  AG"  (Investigation  of  the  essentially 
significant  peculiarities  of  Cod.  D  in  Acts),  and  required  that  the  spread  of 
these  variants  among  Latin,  Greek,  Egyptian  (Sahidic),  and  Syrian  writers 
should  be  taken  into  account  as  far  as  this  was  possible  for  a  student,  using 
Tischendorf's  apparatus.  According  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  writer  at 
that  time,  the  objective  point  which  he  hoped  to  see  the  investigation  reach, 
and  which  Fr.  Gleiss,  now  pastor  in  Westerland  on  the  island  of  Sylt,  in  some 
measure  approached,  was  :  (That  there  is  presented  in  this  recension)  "either 
Lhe  first  draft  of  the  author  before  publication,  or  the  copy  which  the  author 
used  with  his  supplementary  marginal  notes."  Further  than  this  the  present 
writer  had  not  advanced,  but  was  not  surprised  when  Fr.  Blass,  without 
knowing  his  view,  came  forward  with  his  more  definitely  conceived  and 
more  thoroughly  elaborated  hypothesis  in  the  following  publications  :  "  Die 
Textiiberlieferung  in  der  AG"  {ThStKr,  1894,  S.  86-119);  Acta  apostolorum 
dve  Lucce  ad  Theofhilum  liber  alter,  Ed.  philol.,  Gottingen,  1895  ;  "tJber  die 
verschiedenen  Textesformen  in  den  Schriften  des  Lc"  (NKZ,  1895,  S.  712- 
725;  cf.  NKZ,  1896,  S.  964-971);  "De  duplici  forma  actorum  Lucse" 
[Hermathena,  1895,  ix.  121-143,  as  against  Chase  in  the  Critical  Review, 
1894,  p.  300  ff.);  ThStKr,  1896,  S.  436-471;  Acta  ap.  secundum  formam  qua} 
videtur  Romanam,  Lips.  1896  ;  Ev.  sec.  Lc.  secundum  f.  R.,  Lips.  1897,  with  an 
sxtensive  introduction  ;  and,  again,  recently  in  ThStKr,  1900,  1  Heft.  Those 
who  expressed  themselves  as  substantially  in  favour  of  this  view  were  E. 
Nestle,  CliJ'V,  1895,  Nos.  13-15;  cf.,  by  the  same  author,  Philologica  sacra, 
1896  ;  TliStKr,  1896,  S.  102-113  ;  Zockler  (Greifsiualder  Studien,  1895,  S.  129- 
142) ;  Belser,  Die  Selbstverteidigung  des  PI  im  Gl  {Bibl.  Stud.  ed.  Barderhewer, 
Bd.  i.  3,  189)  ;  Beitrdge  zur  Erkl.  der  AG  auf  Grund  der  Lesearten  des  cod.  D 
und  seiner  Genossen,  1897.  Against  Blass  there  have  written,  among  others, 
P.  CoRSSKN  in  GGA,  1896,  S.  425  fi".,  and  B.  Weiss,  Der  cod.  D  in  der  AG, 
1897.  Of  recent  literature  are  mentioned  :  Pott,  Der  abendl.  Text  der  AG  und 
He  Wirquelle,  1900;  Coppieters,  De  historia  textus  actor,  ap.,  Louvain,  1902  ; 
Ernst,  "Die  Blass'sche  Hypothese  und  die  Textgeschichte,"  i^/'ATir,  1903, 
y.  310-320. 

2.  (P.  10.)  Cf.  Griesbach,  Symbol,  crit.  ii.  457-468.  On  the  addition  to 
Acts  XV.  20,  which,  as  has  been  recently  attested,  Origen  also  used,  see  n.  11. 

3.  (Pp.  10,  11.)  A  survey  of  the  sources  of  recension  /3  seems  necessary  :  I. 
The  Greek  witnesses  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  (1)  the  Greek  und  Latin 
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Cod.  D  ssec.  vi.,  of  which,  until  recently,  Bezce  Cod.  cantabrigiensis,  ed. 
Scrivener,  Cambridge,  1864  (now  in  the  phototype  edition,  2  vols.  Cantabrig. 
1899),  has  been  the  best  edition  to  use.  Cf.  also  the  collation  in  NTi. 
Supplimentum,  ed.  Nestle,  1896.  For  criticism,  cf.  D.  Schulz,  Disputatio  de 
cod.  D,  1827;  Credner,  Beitr.  zur  Einl.  (1832)  i.  452-518;  Eendel  Harris, 
cod.  Bezce  Cantabr.  1891  (Texts  and  Stud.  ii.  1) ;  by  the  same  author,  Four 
Lectures  on  the  Western  Text,  1894 ;  Chase,  The  Syriac  element  in  the  text  of 
Cod.  Bezce,  1893  ;  furthermore  the  literature  in  n.  1.  The  Greek  text  of  Acts 
viii.  29-x.  14,  xxi.  2-10,  xxi.  15-18,  xxii.  10-20,  xxii.  29-xxviii.  31  is  wanting 
in  D,  and  the  defects  of  the  Latin  text  do  not  coincide  fully  with  these, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  written  on  the  front  of  the  leaf  to  the  right  of  the 
Creek  text  which  is  upon  the  back  of  the  preceding  leaf.  In  addition, 
but  only  here  and  there  of  significance,  are  (2)  Cod.  E  Laudianns,  Oxon 
(ssec.  vi.),  Greek  and  Latin,  ed.  Tischendorf,  1870,  in  Monumenta  Sacra,  ix.  ; 
(3)  cod.  min.  137,  saec.  xi.  (al.  xiii.)  in  Milan ;  for  the  last  four  chapters 
newly  compared  by  Blass,  cf.  Acta,  ed.  minor,  p.  xxi ;  fully  compared  by 
Mercati  for  Hilgenfeld  ;  Actus  apost.  gr.  et  lat.  1899,  p.  ix.  The  collation 
of  Min.  58  (Bodlei.  Clarke,  9)  in  Pott  (Der  ahendl.  Text,  der  AG  und  die 
Wirquelle,  1900,  S.  78-88)  offers  only  a  little  that  is  of  value.  Presumably 
there  lies  still  in  the  minuscules,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  writers,  a  great  deal 
of  undiscovered  material.  To  the  latter  belongs  especially  Ireuaeus,  although 
he  speaks  to  us  almost  entirely  through  a  Latin  translation ;  to  a  certain 
extent  Tertullian  also,  inasmuch  as  he  read  the  N.T.  not  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion, but  in  the  original.  Traces  of  recension  /3,  perhaps  due  to  dependence 
upon  an  older  commentary,  have  been  proved  by  Harris,  Four  Led.  pp.  91-96, 
and  Conybeare,  "  On  the  "Western  text  of  the  Acts  as  evinced  by  Chrysostom" 
in  AJPh,  xvii.  2.  A  trace  of  the  /3  text  is  contained  in  Pionius,  Vita  Polyc. 
chap.  ii.  (of  the  fourth  century,  see  GGA,  1882,  S.  289  ff.)  ;  for  if  the  journey 
of  Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1  through  Galatia  to  Asia  is  there  intended  (cf .  Lightfoot, 
Apostolic  Fathers,  Part  I.  vol.  i.  Ign.  Polyc.  447),  then  the  words  /neXXcuj/ 
Xomov  airUvai  els  'lepoaoXyfia  would  be  based  upon  an  inexact  recollection 
of  ^  xix.  1.  II.  The  Latin  witnesses  all  go  back  to  the  old  Latin  translation. 
This  seems  to  be  preserved  in  an  almost  uncorrupted  form  (1)  in  the  frag- 
ments of  a  Paris  palimpsest  (Acts  iii.  2-iv.  18,  v.  23-viii.  2,  ix.  4-23,  xiv. 
5-23,  xvii.  34-xviii.  19,  xxiii.  8-24,  xxvi.  20-xxvii.  13),  edited  by  Berger,  Le 
palimpseste  de  Fleury,  Paris,  1889 ;  cf.  JThS,  1906,  p.  454  f.  (designated  in 
Tischendorf  as  reg.  in  Wordsworth,  ii.  p.  ix  as  h)  ;  (2)  in  the  citations  in  the 
writings  of  Cyprian  (cf.  Corssen,  Der  cypr.  Text  der  Acta  ap.  1892).  Portions 
also  in  the  works  of  Augvxstine,  Ambrosiaster  (see  below,  n.  5,  and  vol.  i. 
553  f.),  Lucifer,  and  others  ;  e.g.  in  a  writing,  de  prophetis  et  prophetiis  (from 
Cod.  133  of  St.  Gall,  published  in  Miscell.  Casinese,  parte  ii.  No.  iv.  p.  21  ff.), 
and  in  the  Marty rologium  of  Ado  ;  cf.  Queutin  in  Eevue  B^nMict,  1906,  p.  4  fl". 
Mixed  texts  are  exhibited  in  many  Bibles  which  give  the  Vulgate  in  other 
books  of  the  N.T.,  namely,  (3)  the  so-called  Gigas  in  Stockholm  (ed.  Belsheim, 
AG  und  Ap.  aus  dem  Gigas,  Christiana,  1879  ;  (4)  Cod.  Paris,  Lat.  321, 
especially  important  for  chaps,  i.-xiii.,  edited  in  part  by  Berger  in  Notices 
et  extraits  des  mss.  xxxv.  1,  169-208,  fully  collated  by  Blass  (ed.  min.  p.  xxv) ; 
cf.  Haussleiter,  ThLb,  1896,  No.  9  ;  Blass,  ThStKr,  1896,  S.  436  ff.  ;  cf.  both  of 
the  above  for  (5)  Cod,  Wernigerodensis  Z"  81,  collated  by  Blass ;  (6)  Paris 
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Lat.  6  (Bible  of  Rosas,  see  Wordsworth,  ii.  p.  vii  ;  Berger,  Hist,  de  la  Vulg. 
p.  24  f.),  partly  in  text,  partly  on  margin  ;  (7)  a  Provengal  N.T.  ed.  Cledat, 
Pari.?,  1887.  III.  The  Sahidic  translation,  almost  entire  (i.  1-xxiv.  19,  xxvii. 
27-38)  in  Woide-Ford,  Append,  cod.  Alex.  1799,  pp.  106-167  ;  the  lacuncB  filled 
out  in  part  by  Amelineau,  ZfAgSp,  1886,  pp.  112-114,  and  by  other  as  yet 
unedited  fragments  ;  see  Scrivener-Miller,  Introd.  to  the  crit.  of  the  N.T.*  ii. 
135  f.  IV.  It  has  been  shown  from  the  commentary  of  Ephrem  on  Acts,  for 
the  most  part  preserved  in  an  Armenian  catena,  and  from  several  passages  in 
his  commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  that  the  oldest  Syriac  version  of 
Acts  coincides  in  many  decisive  points  with  Cod.  D  (Harris,  Four  lectures, 
pp.  22-51).  The  later  Peshito  has  retained,  as  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  many 
remnants  of  this  oldest  Syriac  version  (GK,  ii.  556-564).  Very  little  light 
has  been  cast  upon  them.  At  all  events,  Thomas  of  Heraclea,  who  in  the 
year  616,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  in  Alexandria,  revised  the  so-called 
Philoxenian  version  of  the  N.T.  which  arose  in  the  year  508,  and  who 
employed  for  Acts  and  the  catholic  Epistles  one  (for  the  Gospels  two  or  three) 
Greek  MS.  of  that  monastery,  gathered  from  this  MS.  and  translated  into 
Syriac  a  considerable  number  of  readings  which  agree  in  substance  with  /3. 
Some  of  them  he  introduced  into  the  text,  calling  attention  to  them,  however, 
by  means  of  asterisks  ;  some  he  placed  in  the  margin  beside  the  reading  given 
in  the  text.  This  indicates  evidently  that  both  sorts  of  readings  were  foreign 
to  the  older  Philoxeniana.  Still  the  question  requires  renewed  investigation  ; 
cf.  e.g.  Gwynn,  Hermathoia  (1890),  vii.  294  f.  301.  In  what  follows,  these 
Syriac  readings,  as  elsewhere  the  whole  text  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea,  have 
been  designated  for  the  sake  of  brevity  as  S^. 

4.  (P.  12.)  Blass,  ed.  maj.  p.  32  ;  ed.  min.  p.  vi,  gives  as  examples  of 
works  which  were  twice  edited  by  their  authors  : — Demosthenes,  Philipp.  iii.  ; 
Appolodorus,  Chron.  ;  Longinus,  Nom.  Attica ;  Cicero,  Academ. ;  and,  in 
addition,  a  remark  of  Galen  (ed.  Ktihn,  xvii.  1.  79)  concerning  the  marginal 
notes  of  his  own  writings.  Zockler,  Greifswalder  Stud.  132  f.,  adds  the  three 
editions  of  Tertullian,  c.  Marc.  i.  (also  adv.  Judceos) ;  a  double  edition  of 
Lactantius,  List. ;  Eusebius,  de  Mart.  Pal.  ;  and  other  instances  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Cf.  also  what  Sedulius  (ed.  Huemer,  p.  172)  says  concerning 
triple  editions  of  the  writings  of  Origen  and  the  jurist  Hermogenianus 
originating  with  the  authors  themselves. 

5.  (Pp.  10,  12.)  Ambrosiaster  on  Gal.  ii.  1  ff.  (Ambrosii  Opera,  ed.  Bened. 
ii.  app.  p.  214  ;  Souter,  Study  of  Ambros.  p.  199  f.)  cites  the  decree  to  all 
appearances  substantially  complete,  "  Non  molestari  eos,  qui  ex  gentibus 
credebant,  sed  ut  ab  his  tantum  observarent,  id  est  a  sanguine  et  fornicatione, 
et  idololatria."  Thereupon  he  attacks  the  sophistce  Grcecorum,  who  imagine 
that  they  are  able  to  observe  these  articles  by  their  own  reason  and  strength. 
Then  he  rejects  the  interpretation  of  a  sanguine  as  homicidium,  and  wishes  to 
liave  this  understood  correctly  according  to  Gen.  ix.  4,  a  sanguine  edendo  cum 
carne.  Then,  p.  215  :  "  Denique  tria  hsec  mandata  ab  apostolis  et  senioribus 
data  reperiuntur,  quae  ignorant  leges  Romanae,  id  est  ut  observent  se  ab 
idololatria,  et  sanguine,  sicut  Noe,  et  a  fornicatione.  Quae  sophistaj 
Grfficorum  non  intelligentes,  scientes  tamen  a  sanguine  abstinendum, 
adulterarunt  scriptarum,  quartum  mandatum  addentes  'et  a  suffocato 
observandum,'  quod  puto  nunc  Dei  nutu  intellecturi  sunt,  quia  jam  siipra 
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dictum  erat,  quod  addiderunt."  On  the  use  of  recension  ^  by  Ambrosiaster, 
see  vol.  i.  553  f.  On  his  attitude  to  the  Greek  text,  see  GK,  i.  34.  Even 
impartial  Greeks  like  Origen  {in  Osee ;  torn,  xxxii.  32  in  Jo.  Delarue,  iii. 
438,  iv.  455),  and  even  an  Epiphanius  (Ancor.  31),  recognised  that  not  only 
stylistic,  but  dogmatic  scruples  of  the  orthodox  had  altered  to  a  great  extent 
the  biblical  text  of  the  Church. 

6.  (Pp.  14, 15.)  Acts  xi.  27  /3  shows  the  linguistic  character  of  Luke.  Aside 
from  Jude  24  and  a  citation  in  Heb.  i.  9  we  find  dyaXkiacris  only  in  Luke 
i.  14,  44  ;  Acts  ii.  46.  He  employs  the  verb  also  in  Luke  i.  47,  x.  21 ;  Acts 
xvi.  34.  He  alone,  following  the  classical  usage,  has.  Acts  xxviii.  3,  a-va- 
Tp(<pei.v  =  "  gather  together  "  ("  zusammenraffen  ") ;  xix.  40,  xxiii.  12,  crvarpocjirj, 
"  mob  "  ("  Zusamvienrottung  ").  With  the  same  meaning,  the  verb,  according 
to  jS,  Acts  xvi.  39,  xvii.  5  ;  textually  uncertain,  and  with  another  meaning  is 
a-va-rpecpea-dai  {  =  (ruvai'aaTpi4>e(rdai),  Matt.  xvii.  22  ;  Acts  X.  41  ;  Cod.  D.  The 
word  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  crowds  collect  about 
and  press  upon  the  prophets.  The  text  of  D  is  confirmed  in  essentials  by  d, 
Paris,  321,  the  Bibles  of  Eosas  and  Wernigerode  ;  by  Augustine,  de  Sermone 
Dom.  in  Monte,  lib.  ii.  17,  §  57  ;  Ado  on  Ides  of  Febr.  (Quentin,  Revue  Bene'did, 
1906,  p.  4),  and  the  writing  de  Prophetis,  p.  21.  In  the  last  writing  xi.  27-28 
is  quoted  with  the  introduction :  "  et  in  actibus  apostolorum  sic  legimus." 
Immediately  connected,  however,  with  this  citation  is  the  following:  "Et 
alium  in  locum  :  '  Erant  etiam  in  ecclesia  prophetas  et  doctores  Barnabas  et 
Sailus  (read  Saulus),  quibus  manus  imposuerunt  prophetse,  Symeon  qui 
appellatus  est  Niger,  et  Lucius  Cirinensis,  qui  manet  usque  adhuc,  et  Ticius 
conlactaneus,  qui  acciperunt  responsum  ab  spiritu  sancto,  unde  dixit : 
'  segregate  mihi  Barnabam  et  Saulam,' "  etc.  Also  in  this  citation  there  must 
be  some  trace  of  /3.  That  a  and  /3  vary  widely  from  each  other  in  this  passage 
appears  from  the  remarkable  variants  of  D  (eV  oh  after  StSao-KaXoi  [this  also 
in  Vulgate]  'HpmSov  Kal  rerpdpxov)  and  Paris,  321  (secundum  unamquamque 
ecclesiam).  In  the  text  given  above,  before  or  after  conlactaneus,  which  would 
otherwise  be  unintelligible,  a  genitive  belonging  to  it,  either  ejus  or  Herodis 
tetrachce,  has  at  all  events  dropped  out,  in  addition,  however,  probably  also 
Manaen  before  conlactaneus.  This  last  omission  could  perhaps  have  arisen 
mechanically  from  the  similarity  of  MANjTJN  to  MANET,  which  stands  a 
few  words  before  it.  But  the  entire  citation,  in  all  its  original  variations,  could 
never  be  explained  from  a  false  reading  of  the  name  Mancen.  Ticius  is  for 
Titus  ;  of.  the  variants  Tltov,  Titiov,  Acts  xviii.  7,  a  difference  which  the  Latins 
did  not  express  in  the  genitive  Titi  ;  see  Wordsworth,  ad  loc.  Since  Paul,  a 
few  years  later,  took  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  1)  with  him  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem, 
Luke  could  have  mentioned  him  very  naturally  in  this  passage.  How  the  name 
Ticius  or  Titus  in  this  passage  could  be  otherwise  explained,  is  unknown  to 
the  present  writer.  The  most  remarkable  variant,  however,  is  the  addition 
to  the  name  of  Lucius  of  Cyrene  :  qui  manet  usque  ad  hue,  i.e.  os  pivei  ecos 
apri ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  All  must  acknowledge  that  this  cannot  be  an  arbitrary 
addition  of  a  writer  citing  Acts,  or  the  gloss  of  a  later  copyist.  It  can  have 
been  written  only  at  the  time  when  Lucius  of  Cyrene  was  still  alive,  and 
indeed  by  the  same  man,  who,  in  this  passage,  according  to  all  recensions  of 
the  text,  by  the  enumeration  of  the  teachers  and  prophets  of  Antioch, — persons 
who,  with  the  exception  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  are  wholly  unimportant  for 
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le  further  narrative, — has  shown  his  especial  interest  in  this  Church,  and 
:cording  to  /3  (Acts  xi.  27)  has  made  himself  known  as  a  member  of  this 
hurch  about  40  a.d.     It  is  Luke,  then,  who  allowed  these  and  other  remarks 

interest  for  his  friend  Theophilus  to  appear  in  his  first  edition.  In  the 
vision  of  his  work  preparatory  to  a  second  edition,  he  might  have  thought 

a  larger  circle  of  readers,  and  a  longer  continuing  circulation  of  his  book, 
id  therefore  struck  out  the  statement  concerning  Lucius,  which  after  a  short 
nie  might  not  agree  with  the  fact.  Luke  wrote  at  a  time  when  there  was 
ring  at  least  one  of  the  men  who  about  43-50  had  been  busy  as  teachers  and 
•ophets  in  Antioch,  while  others,  at  all  events,  the  Simon  Niger  mentioned 
lOve,  probably  also  Paul  and  Barnabas,  were  already  dead.  The  especial 
terest  of  Luke  in  Antioch  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  vi.  5  the 
)me  of  only  one  of  the  seven  men,  i.e.  of  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  is  given. 

7.  (P.  15.)     The  clause  ev  rf]  'lovdala,  xii.  1  (,3),  is  not,  as  though  r^s  stood 
its  place,  a  nearer  definition  of  ttjs  fHK^Tjaias  which  might  have  appeared 

icessary  to  a  later  reader,  but  indicates  the  scene  of  the  story,  xii.  1-20,  in 
ntrast  to  Antioch,  the  scene  of  xi.  19-30.  Ol  otto  rrjs  eKKXrjo-ias  is  good 
reek  (Kiihner-Gerth,  i.  457)  =  Church  members  (cf .  xv.  5a)  =  ol  TnarTol,  ver.  3 
),  entirely  without  regard  to  any  particular  place  or  the  congregation  of  any 
cality.  That  it  is  a  question  concerning  such  persons  in  Jerusalem  and 
idea  and  not  in  Antioch  follows  clearly  enough  from  the  personal  and  other 
irticulars  of  the  account.  A  reader  who  felt  the  loss  of  an  expressed  subject  of 
leo-Tw  eVriv  in  ver.  3  would  have  introduced  tovto,  as  several  translators  {e.g. 
iicifer)  have  done.  The  text  ^,  17  eTrixeiprjcm  avrov  eVi  rovs  ttlcttovs,  is  too 
iginal  in  its  manner  of  expression  to  be  ranked  as  a  gloss.  In  the  N.T. 
■iXfiprjcTis  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  sTrixeipelv  only  in  Luke  i.  1  ;  Acts 
.  29,  xix.  13.  Moreover,  the  feminine  subject  following  the  neuter  predi- 
te  (Matt.  vi.  34  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  6)  does  not  look  like  the  work  of  a  glossarist. 
ich  a  one  would  have  supplied  the  need  in  ver.  5  of  completing  eT-qpa.ro  iv 
(j)v'\aKfj  by  mention  of  the  guards,  with  words  taken  from  ver.  4.  The  vtto 
s  a-neiprjs  tov  ^aaiXeuis  extends  beyond  ver.  4,  and  does  not  indicate  the 
X  4  soldiers  entrusted  with  the  guarding  of  Peter's  person,  but  the  whole 
ihort  (cf.  X.  1,  xxi.  31,  xxvii.  1)  which  served  as  a  garrison  for  the  building, 
-probably  the  Antonio, — and  whose  duty  it  was  to  station  the  various  sentries 
er.  10)  in  continuous  relays.  The  words  Kare^rjo-av  rovs  inra  ^aOpovs  ku'l 
hich  /3  (ver.  10)  offers  between  i^e\66vTfs  and  TvporjKdov  can  only  have  been 
ritten  by  one  who  knew  the  locality.  In  xxi.  35,  40,  where  the  stairs  are 
entioned  which  connected  the  Antonio  not  with  the  street,  but  directly  with 
le  Temple  Area,  no  one  could  hit  upon  these  seven  steps  by  guess  and  then 
itroduce  them  with  the  article  as  if  well  known  to  the  reader.  The  seven 
id  eight  steps  at  the  Temple  gate  in  Ezek.  xl.  22,  26,  31,  in  wliich  Jerome 
lund  great  mysteries  {Anecd.  Maredsol.  iii.  2.  18,  111  ;  cf.  Origen,  Fragm.  in 
0.  xi.  18,  ed.  Preuschen,  547,  21),  explain  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
iiite  plausible  that  Luke,  who  introduced  for  the  first  time  at  this  point, 
nchanged,  the  story  which  evidently  arose  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably 
lund  by  him  in  an  older  writing,  upon  looking  over  wliat  he  liad  written 
!moved  these  words  as  being  superfluous  and  ill  adapted  to  foreign  readers. 

8.  (P.  15.)     Belser  has  recently  {Bihl.  Sliul   i.  3.  141  ff.  ;   Ausfiihrlicher 
'eilriiye,  S.  8,  89  ff.)  not  only  maintained  the  formerly  prevalent  iuterpre- 
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tation  of  xviii.  22  of  the  a  text,  but  introduced  it  into  /3  also.     Paul  is 
supposed  to  have  journeyed  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and,  after  he  had 
wandered  from  Antioch  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  according  to  xix.  1  ,8, 
once   more  to  have   entertained   the   thought  of   returning  to  Jerusalem, 
instead   of    going   finally   to   Ephesus,   as  he  had   promised.     The   Spirit, 
however,  prevents  him  from  carrying  out  this  plan,  and  compels  him  to 
keep  his  promise.     In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  a  is  concerned,  (1)  the  bare 
avoids  (ver.  22)  cannot  indicate  a  journey  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem.     The 
18  passages  in  the  N.T.  (3,  Luke  ;  7,  Acts)  where  ava^aiveiv  els  'lep.  occurs, 
prove  that  this   qualification   is  indispensable,  as  well  as   ds  ^Avnoxeiav, 
xiv.  26,  XV.  30,  xviii.  22.     An  absolute   ava^alveiv,  John  vii.  10,  near  the 
thrice  recurring  ava^.  eh  rr]v  foprrjv,  or  John  xii.  20,  where  Jerusalem  is  the 
scene  of  the  previous  events,  and  where,  in  addition,  attendance  upon  the 
feast  is  given  as  the  purpose  in  view,  can  scarcely  be  used  for  comparison  ; 
for,  according  to  a,  Jerusalem,  in  Acts  xviii.,  has  not  yet  been  named  at  all 
as  the  destination  (ver.  18  =  Syria;  ver.  21=  only  that  Paul  must  make  one 
more  journey  before  his  permanent  settlement).     The  meaning  of  dva^aivetv 
here  is  either  "to  go  ashore"  (cf.  Matt.  iii.  16),  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
notion,  to  go  iq}  from  the  harbour  into  the  city,  i.e.  from  the  shore  inland. 
Cf.  Kara^aiveiv  (Cod.  D,  KareXdiiv  Textus  rec),  Acts  xiii.  4  of  the  wandering 
from  Antioch  to  the  seaport ;  xx.  13  D  and  elsewhere  /careX^oires  from  the 
land  to  the  harbour  and  ship.     (2)  The  Church  in  Jerusalem  is  nowhere 
called  simply  ij  e/cKXT/crm,  cf.  rather  viii.  1,  xi.  22.      On   xii.  1,  see   n.  7. 
Chap.  viii.  3,  following  viii.  1,  proves  nothing  aside  from  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  the  events  of  viii.  1-3  the  local  Church  of  Jerusalem  (v.  11)  was 
still  essentially  identical  with  the  Christendom  which  Paul  had  persecuted 
(cf.  Acts  ix.  1,31;  1  Cor.  xv.  9  ;   Gal.  i.  22  f.).      Only  the  Church,  there- 
fore,  of    the    place   which    is    mentioned    (xi.  26,  xv.  3  Antioch ;    xv.   4 
Jerusalem)  can  be  meant :   in  this  instance  the  Church  of  Caesarea.     It  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  the  Church  of  Caesarea,  which  at  that  time  had  been  so 
long  in  existence,  might  not  have  been   called  eKKXrjo-la  as  well  as  those 
which  were  much  younger  (Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  41,  xvi.  5  ;    1   Thess.  i.   1  ; 
Rom.  xvi.  1,  4).     But  as  for  xix.  1  0,  it  is  unthinkable  that  Paul,  just  after 
he  had,  as  alleged,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  had  made  the  long  journey  from 
that  place  via  Antioch  and  through  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ephesus,  suddenly  decided  to  journey  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  doing 
so,  after  having  almost   reached   the  end  of  a  month's  journey,  to  return 
again  to  its  starting-point.     This  would  be  exactly  an  vTroa-Tpicpeiv,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  continuation  of  his  journey  would  be  merely  the  com- 
pletion of  a  journey  already  nearly  finished.     The  (3  text  reads  rather  the 
opposite.     And  what  then  would  be  the  ra  avarepiKa  piprj  which  Paul  would 
have  had  to  wander  through,  after  he  had  already  traversed  the  land  of  the 
Galatians  and  Phrygia  (ver.  23),  in  order  to  reach  Ephesus  ?     He  is  indeed, 
according  to  xviii.  23,  already  on  the  border  of  Asia  in  the  narrowest  sense 
of  the  term  (as  used  by  Luke,  vol.  i.  186  f.),  and  only  a  few  days  distant  from 
Ephesus,  and  the  short  journey  thither  leads  through  j?  kutoj  'Ao-t'a  (vol.  i. 
187,  line   16 ;    Aristides,  Epist.  de  Smyrna,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  766 ;    Pausan. 
i.  4.  6).     It  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  that  Luke  xix.   1  ^  refers  to  what 
precedes  xviii.  23,  or  rather  that  xviii.  23  anticipates  the  journey  of  Paul, 
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and  has  so  far  described  it  that  xix.  1  epxerai  els  "E(f)ecrov  could  immediately 
follow.  Even  in  xviii.  24,  Luke  goes  back  in  time  before  the  point  reached 
in  ver.  23  ;  for  what  is  related  in  xviii.  24-28  did  not  take  place  after  Paul 
had  come  to  Phrygia  via  Ctesarea  and  Antioch,  and  so  had  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ephesus,  biit  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  intervening  time 
between  the  first  visit  of  Paul  in  Ephesus  (xviii.  19-21)  and  his  return 
thither  (xix.  1).  After  this  episode,  and  before  resuming  the  narrative  of 
the  journey,  interrupted  in  xviii.  23  (xix.  1,  Si6X^cov  =  xviii.  23,  difpxofjevos), 
and  before  giving  an  account  of  Paul's  settlement  in  Ephesus,  Luke  turns 
back  to  an  earlier  point  in  the  narrative  (xix.  la),  and  explains  how  it 
happened  that  Paul  had  not  carried  out  his  purpose  to  visit  Jerusalem  on 
this  journey.  According  to  the  marginal  reading  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea, 
from  which  D  differs  only  in  the  matter  of  the  weaker  v7ro(TTpe(f)fiv,  instead 
of  V7r6(TTp€(Pe,  xix.  1  reads  :  6e\ovTos  8e  rov  Udv'kov  Kara  Trjv  Idiav  ^ovXtjv 
TTopevecrdai  (is  'lepoaoXv/ia,  elnev  airm  to  nvevna'  "  uTrooTpe^e  fls  ttjv  'Acriav." 
Cf.  above,  p.  26,  line  30  f.  ;  further,  Ephrem,  in  Harris,  Four  Lectures,  p.  48  ; 
marginal  reading  of  the  Bible  of  Rosas,  and  Ado  (Quentin,  p.  7),  which 
describes  the  Journey  of  Acts  xviii.  18-xix.  1  as  follows  :  "  Et  inde  (from 
Corinth)  navigavit  in  Syriam  et  venit  Ephesum  et  inde  Csesaream  et 
(therefore  not  to  Jerusalem)  Antiochiam  et  Galatiam  regionem  et  Frigiam. 
Hinc,  cum  vellet  ire  Hierosolimam,  dixit  ei  spiritus  sanctus,  ut  reverteretur 
in  Asiam  ;  et  cum  jjeragrasset  superiores  partes,  Ephesum  venit."  The  hinc 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  sentence,  which  is  due  to  the  misunderstand- 
ing explained  above,  is  evidently  an  addition  of  Ado's,  just  as  the  et  inde, 
which  often  occurs.  Ado  naturally  had  also  the  stopping-place  Trogyllium, 
XX.  15. 

9,  (Pp.  15, 18.)  On  Acts  xx.  3  see  above  in  text  and  Harris,  Four  Lectures, 
49.  On  XX.  4f.  see  in  part  vol.  i.  209,  n.  2.  The  uncorrupted  text  of  a  has 
been  transmitted  by  NB,  the  Coptic  version,  the  Vulgate  (and  substantially 
by  the  Sahidic  version)  :  aweinero  8e  avra  ^aTrarpos  .  .  .  koi  Tipodeos, 
'Acriavol  8e  Tv^^mos  Koi  Tp6(pifios.  ovtoi  Se  TrpoeXdovres  ep.evop  ij/xa?  eV 
Tp<oa8i.  Inasmuch  as  ver.  3  pictures  the  moment  in  which  Paul  formed 
the  resolution  in  Corinth  to  make  the  journey  to  Syria  by  way  of  Macedonia, 
instead  of  by  the  sea  route,  and  since  a-wel-rrero,  not  a-uvi'iTrovTo,  is  the 
reading  established  for  a,  it  is  stated  at  first  only  regarding  Sopater  that 
he  accompanied  Paul  from  Corinth  on  this  journey.  This  agrees  with  the 
fact  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  Sopater  was  the  only  one  of  those  mentioned, 
aside  from  Timothy,  who  was  present  with  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn 
in  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  21  ;  vol.  i.  209,  213,  417,  n.  22).  Timothy  may  have 
gone  on  ahead  of  Paul  and  Sopater  from  Corinth  to  Macedonia  and  even  as 
far  as  Troas,  and  the  rest,  among  whom  were  two  persons  of  Thessalonica, 
Aristarchus  and  Secundus,  would  have  joined  him  en  route,  possiblj'-  in 
Thessalonica.  so  that  Qea-aakoviKimv  be  is  really  in  respect  of  them  equivalent 
to  saying  "  from  Thessalonica  onwards."  The  narrator  himself  does  not  join 
the  company  until  they  reach  Philippi.  All  the  persons  named  were  fellow- 
travellers  of  Paul's,  so  that  a-weinero  could  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence,  and  be  connected  zeugmatically  with  all  of  them.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  present  writer  understand  the  prominent  position  which  is 
assigned  to  Sopater,  and  the  explanatory  phrase,  olroi  8t  ktX,  designed  to 
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prevent  any  misunderstanding.  If  this  does  not  refer  to  all  the  persons 
named,  besides  Sopater,  we  cannot  know  which  of  these  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others.  The  ^  text  in  d  and  D  is  at  all  events  mutilated 
in  different  ways,  and  in  S^  it  is  preserved  in  a  not  altogether  unmixed 
condition.  Instead  of  inserting,  as  Blass  does,  an  unwarranted  irporip^ovTo, 
avve'nrovTo  avrco  might  be  inserted  according  to  d  (comitari  [a  mistake  for 
comitatijeum)  and  S^.  The  eye  of  the  copyist  of  D  wandered  from  avrov 
to  dvrS.  It  reads  therefore  :  fieWovros  oSv  e^idvai  avrov  a-vvetTrovTo  avrio 
fJ^iXP'-  '''^^  'Acrt'a?  'EaTrarpos  ■  .  .  Koi  Tifiodeos,  'E(f)i(noi  Se  Tv^ikos  koi  Tpd0t/xos', 
ovToi  TTpoeXdovrfs  e'fievov  avrov  ev  Tpcodbi.  This  text  also  was  not  intended 
to  be  different  from  a.  The  insufferable  Textus  receptus  was  the  first  to 
conflate  with  the  a  text  (AEHLP)  the  reading  :  axpi  (or  fiexpi)  rfjs  'Aalas, 
which  is  genuine  only  in  /3.  As  Luke  wished  to  give  the  particulars  of  what 
had  taken  place  in  Asia,  namely,  in  Troas  and  Miletus,  he  brought  the 
journey  of  Paul  and  his  companions  (according  to  /3)  for  the  time  being  only 
"as  far  as  Asia,"  without  wishing  to  say  that  it  came  to  an  end  there 
(cf.  Rom.  V.  14).  Again,  since  he  wished  to  cover  rapidly  the  journey  as 
far  as  Troas,  he  did  not  take  pains  to  avoid  the  expression  which  makes  it 
appear  as  if  the  whole  company  remained  together  from  Coi-inth  to  Troas, 
although  he  has  to  add  the  remark  that  they  arrived  in  Troas,  at  least  in 
part,  before  Paul.  One  can  understand  that  Luke  found  it  advantageous 
in  revising  to  smooth  down  these  inequalities  ;  but  not  how  one,  who  had 
a  before  him,  might  produce  j3  from  it. 

10.  (P.  18.)  Acts  XX.  12  reads,  according  to  D,  da-Tra^ojiivcov  8e  avrwv 
rjydKfv  (not  rjyayov,  as  d  has  it)  rov  veavi(TKOV  ^iovra.  This  rjyayfv  OCCUrs  in 
three  minuscules  and  apparently  also  in  the  Armenian  version,  which  has 
retained  to  a  large  extent  traces  of  the  oldest  Syriac  version  ;  cf.  Robinson, 
Euthaliana,  76-92,  according  to  which  Paul  leads  the  youth  whom  he  has 
saved,  and  the  latter  does  not  let  go  his  hand.  In  this  case  the  greetings 
will  apply  not  to  Paul,  or  at  least  not  to  him  alone,  but  especially  to  the 
"  we  "  who  departed  before  him.  That  these  persons  take  leave  before  Paul 
does  (TrpoeXdovres  according  to  a)  is,  however,  also  stated  by  j3  in  as  fifWav 
avros  rre^eveiv,  in  spite  of  the  KareXdovrts,  which  he  uses  in  its  place.  Of 
the  /3  text  here  only  fragments  are  extant.  Perhaps  such  are  embedded  in 
the  Peshito,  where,  instead  of  ovrws  i^rjXdev  in  ver.  11,  we  read  :  "and  then 
he  went  out,  to  travel  by  land,"  and  ver.  13  :  "But  we  went  aboard  the  ship 
and  sailed  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  (?)  of  Thesos  (for  Assos),  because  we 
were  to  take  Paul  on  board  there,  for  so  he  had  appointed  when  he  set  out 
by  land." 

11.  (P.  18.)  In  respect  of  Acts  xv.  1-5  the  present  writer  cannot 
admit  as  text  /3 :  (1)  the  addition  after  'lovSalas,  ver.  1,  of  rS>v  TreTvia-rev- 
Korcov  diro  rrjs  alpiaews  rav  ^apia-aiav ,  and  the  omission  of  the  corresponding 
words  in  ver.  5  ;  for  aside  from  the  fact  that  no  witness  (DS^  min.  8,  137) 
presents  this  text  unmixed  and  complete,  and  that  there  exists  no  Latin 
witness  for  it  (see  also  Iren.  iii.  12.  14),  it  seems  incredible  that  Luke  should 
have  taken  this  characteristic  of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  from  its  natural 
place  in  ver.  1  and  placed  it  as  an  afterthought  in  ver.  5.  (2)  The  un- 
wonted expression  in  a,  ver.  1,  irfpirfxrjePire  tm  edei  rm  Mwva-e<os,  as  well  as 
the  comparison  in  ver.  5  or  xxi,  21,  caused  in  DS^  and  the  Sahidic  version 
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the  change  koI  tw  «'.  M.  nepnraTriTf.  But  this  is  not  characteristic  of  ^.  It 
is  found  verbatim,  only  with  further  additions,  in  Didasc.  (syr.  version), 
p.  102.  26,  where  in  the  main  (on  vv.  2,  5,  20,  29  see  n.  12)  not  0,  but  a  is 
presupposed.  Moreover,  the  still  further  altered  form  in  Const.  Ap.  vi.  12, 
which  is  based  upon  Didasc,  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  text  by  Blass 
in  the  face  of  his  own  chief  witnesses.  But  the  better  accredited  text  of 
/3  also  betrays  itself  as  being  an  interpolation,  in  the  singular  i-w  Wei,  which 
is  retained  from  a,  and  which  does  not  construe  with  irtpiiraTfiv.  Cf.  on  the 
contrary  vi.  14,  xxi.  21.  (3)  The  addition  in  ver.  2,  'iXeyev,  yap  6  UavXoi 
atveiv  {al.  avTOVs,  0,1.  eaacTTOv)  ovrcof  KaOcos  firlcrTevcrav  ducrxvpiCopievos,  has  a 
much  wider  currency  in  ^  and  in  such  witnesses  as  represent  /3  largely  in 
other  respects  also.  Against  its  originality  stand  the  facts :  (a)  that  not  a 
single  earlier  witness  has  the  corresponding  construction  which  Blass  is 
obliged  to  create  in  order  to  use ;  (b)  that  the  language  is  Paul's  as  hardly 
anywhere  else  in  the  Acts  (1  Cor.  vii.  17,  20,  24,  40).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  bua-xvpiC^o-dai  occurs  in  the  N.T.  only  in  Luke 
xxii.  59 ;  Acts  xii.  15.  (4)  The  following,  ver.  2,  ol  8e  eXrjXvdores  dno 
'IfpovaaXfjp  naprjyyfiXav  avTols  (av.  D,  Tore  S"*)  ra  UavXco  koi  BapvdjSa  Kai  Tiaiv 
aXXois  dva^aiveiv  irpos  .  .  .  ottos  KpiSaxriv  in  avrav,  in  /3  in  itself  might  be 
genuine.  In  a  also,  only  the  newly  arrived  strangers  could  be  the  subject 
of  era^av,  since  if  it  were  otherwise  another  subject  (perhaps  the  Church) 
would  have  had  to  be  named.  ;3  would  conform  to  the  correct  text  in 
Gal.  ii.  5  without  ols  ouSe,  and,  e.g.,  the  correct  interpretation  put  forward  by 
Jerome,  according  to  which  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusalem  signifies  a  temporary 
yielding  to  the  Jews.  It  is  quite  comprehensible  also  that  Luke  in  a  should 
have  softened  the  harsh  expression.  But  all  is  again  made  doubtful  by  the 
fact  that  the  corresponding  words  in  ver.  5,  ol  8e  irapayyeCkavTes  airols 
dva^aivdv  npos  tovs  irpea-^vTipovs,  are  incompatible  with  the  characterisa- 
tion of  the  people  as  Pharisees  (see  above,  under  1),  which  is  genuine  there, 
and  which  is  retained  by  D. 

12.  (Pp.  19,  20.)  Of  the  variants  indicated  above  on  p.  19  by  A,  B,  C,  A 
and  B  are  to  be  found  in  D.  (I.)  For  xv.  20  (where  C  could  have  no  place)  ; 
Iren.  iii.  12.  14,  now  preserved  also  in  Greek  in  a  scholion  (on  xv.  20)  of  the 
Athos  MS.  (ed.  von  der  Goltz,  S.  41,  see  vol.  i.  396,  n.  3).  According  to  the 
Bible  text  of  this  MS.  (here  without,  but  in  xv.  29  and  xxi.  25  with  Ka\  roii 
iTviKTov)  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  copyist  (S.  7  f .),  is  said  to 
agree  with  the  text  used  by  Origen  as  the  basis  of  his  commentary,  it  could 
appear  as  if  Origen  also  had  had  both  the  defect  A  and  the  addition  B. 
Since,  however,  Origen  neither  here  nor  in  the  scholion  on  xv.  29  (S.  43), 
as  so  often  elsewhere,  is  expressly  mentioned,  he  may  not  be  adduced  either 
for  A  or  for  B  and  G  in  any  passage  whatsoever.  Since,  furthermore,  the 
critical  marks,  which  point  to  the  scholion  on  xv.  20,  refer  only  to  B,  not 
to  A,  Porphyry  also,  whom  the  scholiast  adduces  with  an  appeal  to  Eusebius 
as  advocate  of  the  text  of  Irenseus,  may  be  made  responsible  only  for  B. 
The  scholiast  on  xv.  20,  where  he  omits  koi  tov  ttv.,  and  on  xv.  29,  where  he 
lias  it,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  A  in  the  scholia  on  the  two  passages. 
Like  Porphyry,  also  the  Sahidic  version  and  many  Greek  min.  witness 
in  XV.  20  only  to  B  without  A  ;  on  the  contrary,  Gigas  witnesses  to  A 
without  B  in  xv.  20.  (II.)  For  xv.  29  we  find  A,  B,  and  C  united  in 
VOL.  III.  3 
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Irenffius  (in  Greek  scholion  in  Goltz,  S.  43 ;  cf.  S.  41)  and  D ;  only  A  and 
B  in  Cyprian,  Test.  iii.  119  (perhaps  cited  incompletely)  ;  only  A  and  C  in 
Tertullian,  Pud.  xii.  (differing  in  the  arrangement :  a  fornicationibus  [d  has 
this  plural  also,  in  stupris]  et  sanguine) ;  only  A  in  Ambrosiaster  (see  n.  5), 
Pacianus,  and  others,  known  to  Jerome  as  the  ordinary  Latin  text  (Vail. 
vii.  478,  "  '  ab  idolothytis  et  sanguine  et  f ornicatione '  sive,  ut  in  nonnullis 
exemplaribus  scriptum  est,  'et  a  suffocatis ' ")•  The  text  of  the  Vulgate, 
which  has  no  trace  oi  A,  B,  G  in  xv.  20,  xxi,  15,  is  uncertain.  One  can 
agree  with  the  judgment  of  Wordsworth  and  White,  who  place  suffocate 
without  et  in  brackets  as  a  gloss,  only  in  the  sense  that  the  MSS.,  which 
offer  sanguine  suffocato,  go  back  to  older  MSS.,  in  which  the  text  of  the 
Vulgate  in  this  decisive  passage  (not,  however,  in  xv.  20,  xxi.  25)  had  been 
conformed  to  the  Occidental  tradition  by  striking  out  et  suffocatis  {or— to) 
found  in  the  text,  and  that  later  copyists  had  again  introduced  into  the  text 
the  fourth  portion,  which  meanwhile  had  also  in  the  Occident  obtained  the 
ascendency,  in  the  form  suffocato  as  attribute  to  sanguine.  Jerome  himself, 
who  had  taken  notice  of  the  variants,  is  to  be  credited  neither  with  the 
inconsequence,  of  which  he  would  have  made  himself  guilty  in  his  treatment 
of  XV.  21  and  xv.  29,  nor  with  the  adoption  of  a  reading  like  sanguine 
suffocato,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  erroneous.  For  this  last  reading 
one  may  not  appeal  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  for,  according  to  the  MSS.  (ed. 
Reischl  and  Rupp,  i.  120,  ii.  286),  he  cites  {Catech.  iv.  28,  xvii.  29)  koI  irvKTov 
in  the  second  passage  with  the  variant  icai  ttviktcov.  Only  B,  xv.  29,  is  found 
in  S^,  the  Sahidic  version,  nine  of  the  minuscules  in  Tischendorf,  and  the 
Latin  Bibles  pw,  which  Blass  was  the  first  to  compare.  In  addition  to  these 
we  are  to  take  as  evidence  for  B  the  letter  of  a  Pelagian,  circa  415  in  Caspar!, 
Briefe  Ahhandlungen,  etc.,  1890,  S.  18,  cap.  4  ;  cf.  p.  9  (see  other  material  in 
GK,  i.  367,  A.  1,  ii.  589,  A.  6),  probably  also  Theop.  ad  Antol.  ii.  34,  and 
the  Latin  Theophilus,  i.  31,  ii.  4 ;  cf.  Forsch.  ii.  140  f.,  and  quite  certainly 
Aristides,  Apol.  xv.  5  ;  cf.  Seeberg,  Forsch.  v.  213,  397.  From  many  others 
which  cite  the  passage  thus  or  similarly,  e.g.  Aphraates,  ed.  Wright,  498, 
Ephrem,  Com.  in  epist.  Pauli,  pp.  9,  26,  its  likelihood  is  not  to  be  established. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Marcion  was  acquainted  at  all  with  the  passage 
{GK,  ii.  462).  Tertullian  knew  it  (contra  Marc.  iv.  16,  ed.  Kroymann, 
p.  472),  but,  as  Pud.  xii.  shows,  not  as  an  element  of  the  Apostolic  Decree. 
The  oldest  Christian  writing  in  which  it  is  found  is  the  Didache ;  but  in 
this  the  passage  (i.  2)  is  widely  separated  from  the  place  where  it  touches 
upon  the  Decree  (vi.  3).  So  also  in  the  Didascalia  (Syr,  p.  2.  8  =  Lat.  ed. 
Hauler,  2.  12),  while  the  Decree,  according  to  the  ordinary  text,  does  not 
follow  until  much  later  (Syr.  104.  23 ;  Lat.  45.  1).  (III.)  For  xxi.  25  the 
defective  reading  A  is  to  be  found  only  in  D  and  the  Gigas.  It  cannot  be 
concluded  (so  also  again  Wordsworth- White,  ii.  139),  from  Tert.  Apol.  ix., 
that  he  had  in  this  earlier  writing,  in  distinction  from  the  later,  cle  Pud.  xii., 
a  text  with  koX  ttviktcov.  In  Apol.  ix.  he  cites  no  text  at  all,  but  mentions 
the  Christian  custom  of  abstaining  from  every  use  of  the  blood  of  animals, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  do  not  use  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have 
been  strangled,  or  which  have  died  (qui  propterea  suffocatis  quoque  et  morticinis 
abstinemus).  If  this  custom  was  so  general  in  Africa  also,  as  Tertullian  here 
represents  it  to  have  been,  this  presupposes  that  the  unmutilated  Decree 
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was  known  and  operative  there.  As  far  as  Tertullian  himself  is  concerned, 
there  exists  between  A2}ol.  ix.  and  Pud.  xii.  only  this  difference  :  that  in  the 
former  instance  he  assumes  the  interpretation  of  the  "  blood  "  in  the  Decree 
as  the  blood  of  animals,  to  be  the  natural  and  only  one ;  and  merely  draws 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  for  the  Christians  to 
drink  human  blood  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  Pud.  xii.,  without  ex- 
cluding the  other  interpretation,  he  prefers  to  make  the  word  refer  to  human 
blood  and  more  particularly  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  murder  {homicidium). 
Moreover,  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  history  and  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Decree  cannot  be  given  in  this  place ;  cf.,  however,  §  62,  n.  10.  New 
Literature  on  the  subject :  Bockenhoff,  Das  Apostol  Speisegesetz,  1903,  and  the 
very  venturesome  writing  of  Gotthold  Resch  (son  of  A.  Resch),  I)as 
Aposteldekret  nach  seiner  aussei'kanonischen  Textgestalt,  1905. 

13.  (P.  20.)  Tertullian,  Pud.  xii.,  translates  elSuXodCrcov  accurately  by 
sacrificiis,  but  interprets  it  as  idololatria.  The  Latin  Bible  in  Cypi'ian  has 
already  the  translation  ah  idololatriis.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  ^ayeiv 
(IdmXodvTa  can  be  seen  from  1  Cor.  viii.-x.  It  refers  merely  to  an  indirect 
participation  in  idol  worship,  a  dangerous  approach  to  idolatry.  The  com- 
mand is  (f)eiiyfT€  UTTo  Ttjs  eiSooXoXarpeiay,  1  Cor.  X.  14,  not  rrjv  eldaXoXarpfLav 
as  in  1  Cor.  vi.  18,  where  the  reference  is  to  nopveia.  Only  for  the  purpose 
of  sharpening  the  conscience  is  it  said  (Didache,  vi.  3  ;  cf.  Col.  iii.  5)  that 
even  the  partaking  of  sacrificial  meat,  or  participation  in  festivities  and 
hauquets  whose  background  is  one  of  idol  worship,  is  in  itself  idolatry. 

14.  (P.  20.)  In  the  Didascalia,  Syriac  ed.,  p.  104.  23,  the  conclusion 
reads  :  "  And  ye  shall  abstain  from  necessary  (things),  from  sacrifices,  and 
from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  unchastity.  And  from 
these  (things)  guard  your  souls,  and  ye  will  (shall)  do  good  ( =  eu  npa^fre), 
and  ye  will  be  sound  in  health  "  (i'ppcocrde).  The  reading  Trpd^are  (CDHL, 
Didasc,  Latin  ed.  bene  agite)  or  wpd^r^Te  (E)  expresses  the  same  conception  ; 
but  the  future  Trpd^ere  might  also,  as  in  the  Decalogue,  be  taken  as  an 
imperative,  and  bene  (Irenaeus,  Pacian)  or  rede  (Tertullian)  agetis  was  not 
intended  to  mean  anything  else.  The  eppaade  is  wanting  in  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian,  which  is  hardly  accidental,  inasmuch  as  Irenseus  at  least  gives 
in  other  instances  the  writing  in  complete  form.  D,  which  contains  it,  must 
have  here  also  a  mixed  text.  Cf.  also  Clem.  Al.  Peed.  ii.  56,  without  eppaade, 
S^ :  "  be  strong  m  the  Lord." 

15.  (P.  21.)  Didache,  i.  2  :  wavra  Se  oaa  eav  deXTja-rjs  p.ff  yiveaOai  croi,  kqi  av 
oXXo)  pfi  TToUi.  Cod.  D  XV.  20,  where  the  Gentile  Christians  are  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person  ;  but  koL  oaa  prj  deXovaiv  eavTois  yivea-0ai  (written 
yf ivfadai),  irepois  pr)  iroie'tre  {d  facialis,  Ivenseus  faciant),  and  per  contra  xv. 
29,  where  the  address  would  be  possible  because  of  what  follows,  D  has 
BeXere  eavTois  . .  .  troielv  ;  d,  Irenseus  (Lat.  text),  Cyprian,  vultis  fieri  vobis  .  .  . 
facialis  or  fecerilis  ;  Iren.  (Greek  text)  (v.  d.  Goltz,  S.  41),  here  as  in  xv.  20, 
Kol  ocra  av  pf]  diXuxriv  avrois  yeveadai,  aXXois  juij  ttouIv.  The  singular  erf  pa, 
XV.  29  (D,  d,  Cyprian  ;  pseudo-Aug.  Sermo  265,  ed.  Bass.  xvi.  1367  ;  the 
Pelagian  letter  [see  n.  12]  alii  and  nulla  alii),  which  other  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  felt  to  be  unsuitable  alongside  of  iavrois,  vobis,  and  nouiTf,  is  also  an 
echo  of  the  form  aXXw  in  the  Didache. 

16.  (P,  22.)     Blass  in  Luke  i.  26  gives,  instead  of  the  definite  statement 
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of  time,  iv  avra  8e  tS  x^^PV^  only  according  to  Latin  witnesses.     Why  does 
he  not,  therefore,  give  the  same  formula  in  Acts  v.  1  according  to  E,  and  in 
Acts  iii.  1  according  to  D — ev  Se  rais  rnxepais  raiirais  ?     The  first  formula  is, 
however,  a  solemn  introduction  of  the  pericopes  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Latin 
lectionaries ;  see,  e.g.,  Scholz,  N.T.  ii.  455  ff,;  Liber  Comicus,  ed.  Morin,  pp.  7, 
13,  15,  etc.     It  is  found  also  countless  times  in  the  Ev.  Hiersol.  in  the  half- 
Greek  form  KDii'p  (  —  KaLpS)  nirai,  in  most  cases  standing  outside  the  con- 
struction, and  even  where  the  statements  of  time  contained  and  retained  in 
the  text  itself  make  it  superfluous  (Matt.  iv.  1,  17,  xxiii.  1  ;   John  vii.  1, 
33,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  282.  1,  19,  302.  18,  370.  15,  371.  21),  but  also  amalga- 
mated with  the  text,  where  it  contains  no  determination  of  time  (John  viii. 
1,  p.  372.  7  ;  in  pure  Syriac,  Matt.  xv.  21,  p.  292.  25,  "  at  this  time  came 
Jesus  ").     In  other  passages,  as  Matt.  iii.  1,  p.  281.  10,  19,  the  formula  arising 
out  of  the  system  of  pericopes  displaces  that  contained  in  the  text.     Acts 
iii.  1,  V.  1  were  the  beginnings  of  Church  pericopes  (Scrivener,  Introd.*  i.  80 
and   the  marginal  readings   of   Cod.    104  in  Tischendorf  on  Acts  iii.   1). 
Although  the  later  Greek  system  had  Luke  i.  24-38  for  Annunciation-day 
(Scrivener,  p.  88  ;  Ev.  Hiersol,  ed.  Lagarde,  pp.  273,  329),  i.  26  is,  however, 
the  natural  beginning.     The  fact  that  already  Iren.  iii.  10.  2,  or,  at  least,  his 
Latin  translator,  had  in  i.  26  the  liturgical  formula,  may  be  of  weight  for  the 
history  of  lectionaries,  but  cannot  make  the  source  of  the  reading  doubtful. 
Cod.  D,  however,  which  dees  not  here  follow  the  Latins,  stands   in  other 
passages  under  the  influence   of  a  pericope-system  ;   cf.  Scrivener,  Introd. 
p.  li.        Blass  (with  D  Ss)  has  not  only  placed  the  words  bia  to  ehai  ktX., 
taken  from  Luke  ii.  4,  after  ver.  5,  but  also  by  adopting  avrovs  for  airov  has 
burdened  Luke  himself,  in  spite  of  Luke  i.  36,  with  the  fable  of  the  Davidic 
descent  of  Mary,   which   arose   in   the   second   century.     The  only   direct 
witness  for  this  is  the  Lat.  Palat.  (ed.  Tischendorf,  p.  245,  quod  essent  de  domo, 
etc.).     Since,  however,  this  is  the  ordinary  position  of  the  sentences,  accord- 
ing to  which  up  to  this  point  Mary  has  not  been  mentioned  at  all,  essent  is 
accordingly  an  evident  mistake  for  esset.    The  Syrians,  however,  who  read  here 
"  since  both  of  them  were  of  the  house  of  David,"  depend  upon  Tatian,  who 
had  allowed  himself  this  insertion  (Forsch.  i.  88,  118,  265  ;  cf.  the  apocryphal 
Ste  Korintherbrief,  ed.  Vetter,  S.  54,  ver.  4  ;  GK,  ii.  561  ;  in  addition,  Ephrem, 
Comm.  in  ep.  Paul,  p.  260  ;  ThLb,  1893,  S.  471  ;  1895,  S.  19)  ;  also  a  Nether- 
land  Harmony  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  offers  the  same  statement  in  Luke 
i.  27  (Academy,  1894,  March  24).    This  interpolation  brought  about  the  trans- 
position of  the  sentences  ;  since  it,  however,  can  be  considered  an  improve- 
ment of  the  style,  and  since  it  is  to  be  found  in  D  without  the  interpolation, 
Tatian  may  have  found  the  transposition  already  present  in  his  Luke. 

17.  (P.  24.)  It  it  beyond  dispute,  that  in  the  genealogical  scheme  of 
Luke  iii.  23  ff.,  D  has  introduced  the  names  from  Matt.  i.  10-16  ;  cf.  com- 
pilations such  as  are  given  in  Cod.  Fuld.,  ed.  Eanke,  p.  33.  D  has  a  large 
harmonising  interpolation  in  Luke  v.  14,  taken  from  Mark  i.  45,  a  liturgical 
gloss  at  the  beginning  of  a  pericope,  Luke  xvi.  19,  see  Tischendorf,  ad  loc., 
and  also  on  xvi.  1.  D  alone  has  after  Luke  vi.  4  the  following  :  t^  airri 
rjpepa  6ea(rdpfv6s  riva  epya^opfvov  tw  (Ta^^ura  tiTrev  avr^'  "  avdparrf,  «t  p.€v 
oiSas,  TL   TTOitis,  poKapios  ei,    el  de  pfj  olBas,  eniKaTdparos   Koi  irapa^arqs  (I  tov 

I'opov."    This  is  followed,  vi.  6,  by  the  following  recasting  of  the  text :  koI 
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fl(reX66vTos  avTov  ttoXiv  els  rfjif  crvvaycoyrjv  aa^^aTco,  iv  fj  t)v  avdpconos  ktX. 
On  the  other  hand,  ver.  5  does  not  follow  until  after  ver.  10.  That  all  of 
these  changes  are  arbitrary,  appears  (1)  from  the  fact  that  the  disappearance 
from  the  whole  tradition  except  D  of  the  clever  anecdote,  at  which  no  Gentile 
Christian  could  have  taken  offence,  would  otherwise  be  incomprehensible. 
(2)  It  should  not  be  disputed  that  the  teaching  in  ver.  5  is  deduced  neither 
from  this  anecdote  nor  from  the  following  Sabbath  story,  vv,  6-10,  but  only 
from  the  incident  related  in  vv.  1-4.  This  same  closing  sentence  of  the 
incident  is  found  Matt.  xii.  8  ;  Mark  ii.  28,  and,  according  to  all  witnesses 
except  D,  also  in  Luke  vi.  5.  (3)  The  anecdote  betrays  by  tm  aa^^ara, 
which  is  intolerable  after  r^  avrfi  rjfiepa, — since,  according  to  vi.  1,  this  day  is 
a  Sabbath,— that  the  second  statement  of  time  originally  belonged  to  the 
anecdote  ;  the  first  statement,  however,  was  added  to  help  in  fitting  it  into 
the  present  connection.  (4)  The  awkward  position,  also,  which  a-a^fiara  has 
been  given  by  D  in  ver.  6,  betrays  the  interpolator.  Since  two  other  long 
interpolations  in  D,  namely,  John  vii.  53-viii.  11  and  Mark  xvi.  9-20  (these 
at  least  in  substance,  see  vol.  ii.  471  f.,  and  below,  §  69,  n.  3)  were  taken  from 
Papias,  it  is  probable  that  this  apocryphal  Sabbath  story  was  taken  from  the 
same  source.  It  can,  of  course,  be  historically  true  :  Jesus  can  have  said, 
that  he  acts  well  who,  like  the  priests  in  the  temple  (Matt.  xii.  5,  cf.  John 
vii.  19-23),  breaks  the  letter  of  the  commandment  concerning  the  Sabbath  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  fulfilling  a  higher  duty.  The  obligatoriness  of 
the  law,  when  rightly  understood,  he  did  not  by  this  saying  dispute. 

18.  (P.  24.)  Whereas  the  additions  discussed  in  n.  17  are  peculiar  to  D, 
it  shares  with  many  Latin  and  partly  also  Syrian  texts  a  large  number  of 
changes  of  words  and  inversions  which  are  no  more  to  be  understood  as 
actual  improvements — perhaps  from  the  author  correcting  his  first  edition — 
than  as  belonging  to  the  original  form  from  which  the  a  text  could  have 
arisen.  Examples  :  according  to  a,  i.  63,  all  are  astonished  that  the  dumb 
Zacharias  in  spite  of  the  general  protest  gives  the  child  the  same  name,  John, 
which  Elisabeth  had  given  it.  It  appeared  much  more  astonishing  that  sud- 
denly he  could  speak  again.  Therefore  /3  transfers  koi  edavfiaa-av  iravres  to  a 
position  after  eXvOr]  17  yXwa-aa  avTov.  In  (3  this  is  followed  by  "  his  mouth, 
however,  was  opened  "  ;  then  first  comes  the  statement,  "  he  spoke,  praising 
God."  By  what  means,  however,  before  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke, 
could  the  people  have  known  that  his  tongue  was  loosed  1  It  was  a  necessary 
improvement  of  this  laughable  "  improvement,"  when  Ss,  and,  in  view  of 
this  one  witness,  Blass  also,  transposed  the  astonishment  to  a  position  after 
the  speaking.  But  how,  then,  is  the  much  stronger  witnessed  reading  of 
D  abg^  to  be  explained  ?  Concerning  the  commonplace  change  of  xii.  38 
(which  Marcion  found  in  existence,  but  which  D  and  most  MSS.  offer 
mixed  with  the  genuine  text),  see  GK,  i.  682  f.,  ii.  476.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  mother  herself  is  not  able  at  once  to  attend  to  her  new- 
born child,  the  Lat.  Palat.  (e)  has  written  in  ii.  7  the  plurals  obvolverunt  .  .  . 
coUocaverunt .  The  noticeable  brevity  of  the  introductory  i'ormula  in  a, 
xxiii.  42  f.,  and  the  form  of  address  with  the  bare  'Irja-oi,  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.  (cf.,  however,  Mark  i.  24,  x.  47  ;  Luke  viii.  28  [also  here  omitted 
from  D],  xvii.  13,  xviii.  38  [omitted  in  AE,  etc.]),  must  have  stimulated 
copyists  to  corrections.     But  the  great  multiplicity  of  the  variants,  several  of 
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which  may  he  very  early,  is  evidence  against  all  of  them.  Especially  the  tw 
€Trnr\T](raovTi  along  Avitli  avrco  in  D  characterises  itself  by  its  very  super- 
fluousness  as  a  gloss  to  avra.  A  preacher,  who  contrasted  the  two  male- 
factors with  each  other,  might  have  so  designated  the  remorseful  one  in  view 
of  iniTinmv,  ver.  40 ;  and  to  a  man  of  this  kind  all  variants  of  D  in  this 
passage  are  to  be  credited,  e.g.  Tkevais  (also  xxi.  7  D),  Gapa-ei  (also  viii.  48 
inserted  by  others).  The  expression  of  Luke,  in  part  peculiar  but  also  varied 
in  manifold  ways  according  to  the  object  and  the  sources  used,  incited  to 
changes  in  order  to  make  his  Gospel  agree  partly  with  the  other  Gospels  and 
partly  with  the  common  usage.  In  this  respect  D,  and  its  satellites  esjoecially, 
have  gone  to  great  lengths.  The  inconsistency  of  j3  proves  that  the  variants 
which  have  arisen  in  this  way  have  not  been  brought  about  by  a  systematic 
working  over  either  of  j3  into  a,  or  of  a  into  /3,  but  by  sporadic  changes 
in  /3.  The  word  Tr\-qa6r]vai  (the  verb  13  times  in  Luke,  9  times  in  Acts, 
only  3  times  elsewhere),  used  to  designate  the  passing  of  a  period  of  time, 
i.  23,  57,  ii.  6,  21,  22  (with  another  meaning  not  found  in  N.T.),  is  retained 
3  times  in  D,  however,  ii.  6  TeX'.adrjvai  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  3-5),  ii.  21  a-vvTeXfo-drjvai 
(of.  Luke  iv.  2  ;  Acts  xxi.  27).  D  has  replaced  KaXelv  ovofia,  i.  13,  31,  ii.  21 
(Matt.  i.  21-25)  only  in  ii.  21  by  the  preferable  dvofidCeiv  ov  (cf.  Acts  xix.  13 ; 
Eph.  i.  21),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  replaced  the  latter  in  vi.  13  by 
/caXelf ,  used  more  commonly  in  the  choice  of  the  apostles,  and  in  vii.  14  by 
i-rrovofxa^eiv,  which  is  more  suited  in  giving  a  person  a  surname.  For 
fTTia-TaTTjs,  which  is  used  only  by  Luke,  D  has  in  v.  5  SiSao-KaXe,  vii.  24 
Kvpif,  fer  contra  in  viii,  45  (one  min.  omits),  ix.  33  (the  min.  157,  which 
otherwise  agrees  with  D,  and  Marcion  has  ^c^aa-KaXe),  ix.  49  (many  SiSao-KaXe), 
and  xvii.  13  has  retained  it.  For  rjxos  (only  Luke  iv.  37  ;  Acts  ii.  2,  also 
KaTr)xf'i-v,  in  the  Gospels  only  Luke  i.  4 ;  Acts  xviii.  25,  xxi.  21,  24)  D  has 
iv.  37  cLKoi),  as  Matt,  and  Mark  everywhere,  Luke  never  in  this  meaning. 
For  alvos,  xviii.  43  (cf.  alveiv  4  times  in  Luke,  3  times  in  Acts,  only  twice 
elsewhere  in  N.T.),  D  has  the  common  bo^a ;  for  nronov,  xxiii.  41  (elsewhere 
only  Acts  xxv.  5,  xxviii.  6 ;  entirely  different  2  Thess.  iii.  2),  the  trivial 
7rovr]p6v. 

19.  (P.  24.)  The  present  writer  mentions  as  genuine  texts  which  D  and 
its  satellites  have  preserved  :  (1)  iii.  22  :  vlos  jj-ov  et  av,  eya  <Tiip.epov  yeyiv- 
vrjKa  af.  So  D  and  a  large  number  of  Latin  witnesses.  Augustine,  who 
throughout  his  work,  de  Cons.  Evv.,  uses  the  Vulgate  as  the  basis  of  his  dis- 
cussion (Burkitt,  The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala,  1896),  mentions  (ii.  19.  31) 
only  the  older  Greek  MSS.,  which  have  the  common  text.  In  the  Latin 
Bible,  j3  was  at  all  events  predominating  and  original.  The  fact  that  the 
Syriac  versions  do  not  have  this  form  is  explained  by  their  dependence  upon 
Tatian,  who  naturally  could  use  only  one  form  of  the  words  spoken  by  the 
heavenly  voice,  for  which,  however,  he  did  not  cho^ise  Luke  iii.  22,  but 
Matt.  iii.  17  (Forsch.  i.  124).  If  it  is  established  that  the  Gospel  of  the 
Ehionites  {circa  170)  is  a  compilation  from  the  canonical  Gospels,  and  has 
made  especial  use  of  Luke, — also  in  the  account  of  the  baptism  (eV  el'Sfi), — it 
cannot  be  well  doubted,  that  of  the  three  heavenly  voices  which  this  Gospel 
contains,  the  first  is  taken  from  Mark  i.  11,  the  second  from  Luke  iii.  22  (in 
the  form  ^),  and  the  third  from  Matt.  iii.  17  {GK,  ii.  726,  732  f.).  It  may 
further  be  considered  as  settled  that  Justin,  Dial.  Ixxxviii.  ciii.,  to  whom 
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this  text  was  evidently  embarrassing,  had  read  it  in  Luke  {GK,  i.  541). 
According  to  the  creed  of  the  Church,  Jesus,  on  account  of  His  wonderful 
entrance  into  human  life,  was  already  looked  upon  as  the  Son  of  God  ; 
further,  as  early  as  in  Heb.  i.  5,  Ps.  ii.  7  was  interpreted  as  referring  to  this 
event,  and  this  seems  better  to  suit  Luke  i.  32,  35.  The  variation  from 
Matt,  and  Mark  must  have  also  appeared  objectionable,  and  finally  an 
extreme  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  many  heretics.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts,  therefore,  the  j3  text  must  have  become  more  and 
more  intolerable  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
those  who,  like  Justin,  in  addition  to  the  wonderful  generation  of  the  man 
Jesus,  taught  also  a  pretemporal  generation  of  the  Logos.  The  rise  and  wide 
circulation  of  ^3,  on  the  basis  of  a,  in  the  Church  of  the  second  century 
appears  incomprehensible  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  supplanting  of  /3 
bv  a  seems  almost  i;navoidable.  It  is  inconceivable  that  one  and  the  same 
Luke  in  the  two  editions  of  his  work  should  have  changed  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  mutually  exclusive  traditions.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
against  the  fact  that  ^  originated  with  Luke  himself.  If  Ps.  ii.  7  could  have 
been  connected  with  the  resurrection  in  Acts  xiii.  32-34,  and  in  Heb.  i.  5  f. 
with  the  incarnation,  so  also  could  it  have  been  connected  with  the  baptism. 
Luke  iii.  22  /3  is  just  as  consistent  with  Luke  i.  35  as  Acts  ii.  36  with  Luke 
ii.  11,  iv.  18,  Acts  x.  36,  38,  or  as  Kom.  i.  4  with  Rom.  i.  3,  viii.  3.  God 
begat  Jesus  as  His  Son,  since  He  was  born  ;  and  again  in  the  figurative  mean- 
ing of  the  Psalm  passage  made  Him  His  Chosen  Christ,  since  He  furnished 
Him  in  the  baptism  -with  the  spirit  of  His  office  (Luke  xxiii.  35  ;  John  i.  34 
according  to  S  Ss  Sc  et  al).  (2)  From  fear  that  they  might  be  utilised  by  the 
Marcionites,  the  words,  ix.  54,  "  even  as  Elijah  did,"  and  ver.  55,  "  ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of,"  were  struck  out,  the  former  by  some 
(Sc,  of  the  Latin  MSS.  e  vg),  the  latter  by  others  (AC),  both  by  still  others 
(XBL  Ss).  These  facts  prove  that  an  antinomistic  text  produced  by  Marcion 
has  not  here  found  the  most  extensive  circulation  in  the  Catholic  Church 
(D,  most  Latin  MSS.  S^  S^,  Chrysost.  etc.),  but  that  Marcion  found  this,  and 
that  Luke  had  written  it  {GK,  ii.  468).  (3)  The  history  of  the  text  of  xxii. 
17-20  is  very  involved.  I.  The  a  text  is  found  with  some  variants  in 
NABCL,  etc.,  and  accordingly  in  Tischendorf  as  in  the  Text,  receptus. 
II.  The  present  writer  considers  as  belonging  to  ^  the  text  of  the  two  most 
important  old  Latin  MSS.  b  e  (k  lacks  this  passage).  In  this  text  ver.  16  is 
immediately  followed  by  ver,  19a,  Koi  Xa^cdv  aprov — to  a-5>iia  fiov,  then  comes 
vv.  17,  18  as  in  Tischendorf.  There  is  lacking,  therefore,  w.  196-20  {to 
vvep  vp.u>v  8i86fievov — to  VTrep  vp.(bv  eKxvvvoixevov).  How  Marcion's  text  is 
related  to  this  text  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  entire  certainty.  At 
all  events  he  has  nothing  of  vv.  16,  18,  196  (on  this  point  GK,  ii.  490,  is  not 
fully  exact) ;  further,  he  has  the  cup  after  the  bread,  i.e.  immediately  after 
19a,  and  only  one  cup.  He  agrees,  therefore,  in  decisive  points  with  /3 
against  a.  The  sentence  about  the  cup  contains,  however,  the  word  biadqKTj. 
It  was  accordingly  formed,  not  as  in  /3=ver.  17  of  a,  but  probably  after 
1  Cor.  xi.  25,  as  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  a,  ver.  20.  In  another  way  Ss 
and  Sc  in  this  passage  (concerning  Si  =  Peshito  at  the  present  writing  there 
is  nothing  certain  to  be  said)  show  that  /3  is  their  basis  which  they  have 
interpolated  in  various  ways  from  the  parallels.    At  the  same  time  one  must 
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consider  that  they  are  influenced  by  Tatian,  who,  as  may  easily  he  conceived, 
had  in  his  harmony  a  mixed  text  from  the  different  accounts  of  the  Gospels, 
probably  also  from  1  Cor.  xi.  (Forsch.  i.  204  ;  GK,  ii.  551  ff.).  That  the 
Syriac  versions  have  attempted  many  times  to  improve  this  passage  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  yiwr^^a  is  rendered  by  three  different  words  in  Sc  Ss  S^ 
Sc  Ss  agree  with  ^  in  that  they  have  the  order  vv.  16,  19,  17,  18,  21,  and 
also  only  one  cup.  However,  ver.  19  f.  reads  in  these  texts  :  "  And  he  took 
bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  said  : 
This  is  My  body,  which  (Ss  +  is  given)  for  you  ;  this  do  in  remembrance  of 
Me.  And  (Ss+ after  they  had  eaten)  He  took  a  cup,  and  gave  thanks  over  it, 
and  said  :  Take  this,  divide  it  among  yourselves  (Ss  +  this  is  My  blood  of  the 
new  covenant).  I  say  to  you  that  from  henceforth  I  will  not  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  (Ss  of  this  fruit)  until  the  Kingdom  of  God  comes  "  (ver.  21 
follows).  It  is  evident  to  everyone  that  all  that  Ss  has  additional  to  Sc  is 
interpolation  ;  no  Syrian  who  had  1  Cor.  xi.  and  the  other  Gospels,  or  the 
Diatessaron  (cf.  Aphraates,  p.  221),  in  his  Bible,  could  take  offence  at  it. 
Therefore,  if  Sc  offers  the  relatively  or  absolutely  original  Syriac  text  of  the 
"separate"  Gospels,  then  this  differs  from  /3  only  by  the  acceptance  of  ver. 
196.  This  addition  does  not  come,  however,  from  a  Greek  text  of  Luke,  but, 
since  StSo/xei'oi'  is  lacking,  from  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  III.  D  and  four  old  Latin 
MSS.  have  vv.  16-19a  (as  far  as  to  a-wfid  fiov)  in  the  order  of  a,  but  without 
XV.  196-20.  This  text,  which  is  here  called  y,  can  neither  in  itself  nor  in 
relation  to  II.  be  original.  For  (1)  the  ancient  character  of  the  Latin  wit- 
nesses for  ^  (b  e)  in  comparison  with  the  Latin  witnesses  for  y  (a  ff ^  i  1),  as 
also  the  essential  agreement  of  the  former  with  the  oldest  Syriac  text  (see 
above),  proves  that  j3  is  the  more  original  form  in  the  Latin  Bible,  from  which 
at  a  later  time  y  developed.  This  change  is  explained  if  we  presuppose  on 
the  part  of  the  author  of  the  y  text  a  regard  for  the  a  text,  which  also  in  the 
Occident  gradually  gained  the  ascendency.  This  arrangement  (of  the  account 
of  the  Supper)  was  adopted  more  easily,  since  thereby  a  seemingly  suitable 
parallelisrmis  memhrorum.'  between  vv.  15-16  and  17-18  would  be  secured. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wording  of  the  old  Occidental,  and  at  the  same  time 
Syriac  text  j3  itself  was  retained  even  in  details,  such  as  the  omission  of  the 
second  kqi,  ver.  17.  (2)  Consequently  y  cannot  be  original,  since  in  this  text 
the  one  cup,  which  ^  and  y  have,  is  placed  before  the  bread.  This,  however, 
contradicts  all  tradition,  both  of  the  N.T.  (1  Cor.  xi.  24  f.,  cf.  x.  3  f.;  Matt.  xxvi. 
26  f.;  Mark  xiv.  22  f.;  also  Marcion  and  Tatian,  GK,  ii.  490,  509;  Forsch.  i. 
204)  and  of  the  liturgical  usage.  Against  this  one  cannot  adduce  as  evidence 
to  the  contrary  the  mention  of  the  cup  before  the  bread,  1  Cor.  x.  16  f.,  or 
even  before  the  table,  i.e.  before  the  entire  meal,  ver.  21  ;  for  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Paul  should  contradict  himself  in  so  brief  a  j^assage.  The 
Didache  also  recognises  the  order,  food  and  drink  {Didache,  x.  3,  cf.  1  Cor. 
x.  3  f.),  while  the  prayers  {Didache,  ix.  2  f .)  at  first  over  the  cup,  then  over 
the  bread,  do  not  belong  to  the  Eucharist  in  the  narrower  meaning,  but  to 
the  introductory  Agape  {Forsch.  iii.  293  ff.).  There  remains  accordingly  only 
the  question  whether  a  or  /3  was  written  by  Luke.  For  ^  there  are  decisive  : 
(1)  the  age  of  its  attestation,  (2)  that  the  origin  of  j3  from  a  is  just  as  easily 
understood  as  the  origin  of  a  from  jS  is  inconceivable.  No  Christian  of 
earlier  or  later  times  could  take  offence  at  the  words  in  vv.  196,  20,  known 
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in  jiart  from  Matt,  and  Mark  and  in  part  from  1  Cor.  xi.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  everyone  must  take  offence  at  the  fact  that  the  cup  of  Luke  is  not 
likened  to  the  blood,  and  was  not  in  any  way  characterised  in  its  sacramental 
significance.  Inasmuch  as  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  earlier  times  was  held  to 
be  the  Gospel  of  Paul  (vol.  ii.  385,  n.  7),  nothing  was  more  natural  than  to 
add  to  his  meagre  text  from  1  Cor.  xi.  Since,  however,  according  to  a  very 
effective  Canon  of  the  text  criticism  of  the  early  Church,  anything  that  had 
been  handed  down  in  the  tradition,  and  was  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  Church, 
might  not  be  relinquished  (cf.  Eusebius  in  Mai,  Nova  f.  bibl.  iv.  1.  255),  the 
original  account  of  the  cup,  in  no  way  characterised  as  a  sacrament,  was 
transferred  to  a  position  before  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment, i.e.  immediately  following  ver.  16,  after  it  had  been  displaced  by  an 
interpolation  from  its  original  position.  Along  with  the  eating  of  the  pass- 
over,  ver.  15  f.,  stood  now  as  seemingly  suitable  a  drinking  of  the  cup,  which 
belonged  just  as  little  as  the  former  to  the  sacrament,  but  as  well  as  that 
constituted  an  act  preparatory  to  the  institution  of  the  sacrament.  (3)  That 
a  grew  out  of  /3  in  such  an  arti  ficial  way,  is  betrayed  also  by  the  fact  that  t6 
virep  ifiav  fKxvvvofievov,  ver.  20,  does  not  in  its  content  suit  to  norfjpiov  nor 
in  its  wording  rw  alfiari  as  apposition.  Neither  a  solecism  so  bad,  and  in  no 
way  necessary,  is  to  be  credited  to  a  Luke,  nor  the  impossible  thought  that 
the  cup  which  Jesus  hands  to  the  disciples  was  poured  out  or  shed  in  their 
behalf.  The  genuineness  of  ^  appears  from  all  these  facts  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  without  doubt.  The  peculiarity  of  the  account  of  Luke,  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  noticeable,  is  due  to  the  purpose  of  this  Gospel,  cf.  §  60.  The 
present  writer  must  content  himself  with  these  examples  out  of  the  textual 
history  of  Luke's  Gospel,  and  add  only  the  assertion,  that  also  in  other 
important  passages  it  must  first  be  determined  what  is  the  original  of  the 
group  of  Western  and  Eastern  witnesses,  designated  by  ^,  before  one  can 
decide  anything  as  to  what  is  the  original.  The  present  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  D  has  preserved  also  xxii.  43  f.,  xxiv.  51,  which  were  written 
Luke  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  false  additions,  xxiii.  38,  53  ;  omissions,  xxiii. 
34  ;  false  changes,  xi.  53  f . 


§  60.  PREFACE,  PLAN,  AND  PURPOSE  OF  LUKE'S 
HISTORICAL  WORK. 

Unlike  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  third  Gospel  has  no 
title  given  to  it  by  the  author,  in  which  respect  it 
resembles  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  Acts.  Nor  is  there 
evidence  to  show  that  Luke,  whom  we  may  assume  to 
be  the  author,  ever  provided  either  of  his  two  books  with 
a  common  title,  or  each  of  them  with  individual  titles, 
which  were  subsequently  lost  (n,  1),  In  fact,  such  a  title 
was  quite  unnecessary,  if  Luke  did  not  design  his  work  for 
circulation  among  the  reading  public  through  the  ordinary 
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channels,  and  if  he  did  not  intend  it  to  be  read  in  the 
services  of  the  Church,  as  John  did  Revelation,  but  wrote 
it  primarily  for  the  use  of  an  individual.  That  this  was 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  work. 
In  this  Luke  is  the  only  one  of  the  historical  authors  of 
the  N.T.  to  follow  a  custom  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  that  time.  Althouo-h  in 
classic  usage  the  dedication  frequently  was  only  a  polite 
expression  of  personal  regard  or  of  servile  appeal,  having 
no  intimate  connection  with  the  contents  and  purpose  of 
the  writing,  there  are  numerous  cases  where  the  address 
shows  that  the  writer  dedicated  his  work  to  a  friend  and 
patron  because  he  had  suggested  its  composition,  or  because, 
from  his  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  work  or  in  the  person 
of  the  author,  the  latter  hoped  to  secure  a  wider  circula- 
tion of  his  work,  or  because  such  a  person  seemed  to  him 
appropriately  to  represent  the  class  of  readers  whom  he 
desired  his  book  to  reach  (n.  2). 

In  general,  this  characterises  the  dedication  of  Luke's 
work  to  Theophilus,  as  is  clear  from  the  specific  statement 
of  the  author's  purpose  with  which  the  dedication  con- 
cludes. The  address,  Kpana-re  ©e6(f)i\€,  not  only  shows  that 
Theophilus  was  a  man  of  high  position  (n.  3),  but  also 
proves  that,  at  the  time,  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  since  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  first  two  centuries  where  a 
Christian  uses  a  secular  title  in  addressing  another 
Christian,  to  say  nothing  of  a  title  of  this  character, 
which  may  be  said  to  correspond  in  a  general  way  to 
"Your  Excellency"  (n.  3).  Theophilus  is  a  Gentile 
interested  in  Christianity.  The  word  Karrjxv^Vi  cannot 
be  interpreted  to  mean  that  he  was  a  "  catechumen  "  in 
the  technical  sense,  i.e.  a  person  under  instruction  by  the 
Church  preparatory  to  baptism.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  find  this  technical  meaning  of  KaTrj^elv, 
KaTT}X€ca0ai  in  use  until  a  later  time,  and,  in  particular, 
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it  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  sense  elsewhere  in  Luke's 
writings.  In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  the  aorist 
would  indicate  that  Theophilus  had  previously  received 
this  instruction,  and  had  been  already  baptized.  This, 
however,  is  not  only  out  of  harmony  with  the  title  by 
which  Luke  addresses  him,  as  already  indicated,  but  even 
more  so  with  the  statement  of  the  result  which  Luke 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  case  of  Theophilus  by  his 
historical  account.  The  work  is  designed  to  give 
Theophilus  his  first  real  knowledge,  fundamental  insight, 
and  conviction  regarding  the  "  trustworthiness  of  the 
words  concerning  which  he  had  heard"  (ver.  4,  n.  4). 
Assuming  as  self-evident  that  the  Xo7ot,  about  the  trust- 
worthiness of  which  the  author  is  here  speaking,  were 
words,  discourses,  or  teachings  relating  to  the  irpdyfiara 
which  Luke  was  about  to  set  forth  in  their  historical 
order,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  one  who  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Church  and  baptized  into  its  membership  would  not 
need  to  be  convinced  of  the  trustworthiness  of  these  \6yoi,. 
Moreover,  from  Luke's  language  it  is  certain  that  the 
information  which  Theophilus  had  received  about  the  facts 
of  Christianity  and  the  Christian  doctrines  based  upon 
these  facts,  had  not  afforded  a  certainty  which  satisfied  his 
critical  understanding  (n.  4).  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  Luke's  book  is  dedicated  to  him,  and  the  tone  of  the 
dedication,  prove  that  it  was  not  mere  curiosity  that  led 
Theophilus  to  enter  into  relation  with  the  Christians  and 
with  Luke,  but  that  he  was  favourably  inclined  toward 
the  Christian  faith,  only  all  his  doubts  had  not  yet  been 
overcome.  The  fact  that  Luke  dedicated  a  second  book  to 
him  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  first  had  met  a  kindly 
reception,  while  from  the  absence  of  the  polite  form  of 
address  in  Acts  i.  1  we  are  possibly  to  conclude  that  in  the 
meantime  he  had  ceased  to  be  the  man  of  distinction,  and 
had  become  a  brother.  One  of  the  Greek  j)reachers  (above, 
p.   6,  n.   5)  fittingly  compares  Theophilus  with  the  pro- 
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consul  Sergius  Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  6-12).  In  view  of  his 
social  position,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  Luke  may- 
have  written  for  him  primarily,  as  he  says  {a-ol  ypdyfrai). 
But  Theophilus'  position  was  also  a  guarantee  that  when 
the  work  had  accomplished  its  immediate  end  it  would  j&nd 
a  wider  circulation. 

If  such  was  Luke's  purpose,  it  follows  at  once  that 
vv.  1-2  are  not  designed  to  give  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  the  decision  to  write  this  work.  In  the  first  place, 
the  contents  of  vv.  1-2  are  not  at  all  suited  to  express 
such  a  purpose  (n.  5).  Moreover,  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  only  adequate  and  generally  intelligent  reason  for 
literary  work  of  any  sort  is  always  and  only  the  purpose 
which  the  author  believes  can  be  accomplished  in  this  way, 
and  only  in  this  way.  Therefore,  vv.  1-2  must  have  been 
written  solely  in  order  to  justify  Luke's  undertaking  by 
citing  the  case  of  others  who  had  undertaken  similar  work 
before  him,  whose  historical  position  gave  them  no  more 
right  to  do  so  than  he  possessed,  and  whose  information 
was  no  greater  than  his  own.     The  structure  of  the  sentence 

{^iireihy'i'TTep  rroWol  iTre^eipria-av   .    .    .    eSofe  Ka^ioi)  showS  at  Once 

that  Luke  places  himself  on  quite  the  same  level  with  these 
earlier  writers,  in  order  to  show  that  his  undertaking  is  not 
unheard  of  or  presumptuous.  If,  as  Origen  thought  (n.  6), 
criticism  of  his  predecessors  were  implied  in  iire^eLprja-av, 
then  he  chose  the  means  least  adapted  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Writing  of  this  kind  is  here  simply  described  as  a 
difficult  task,  both  in  the  case  of  the  "  many  "  and  in  his 
own  case.  It  is  possible  that  he  means  at  the  same  time 
that  one  or  another  of  the  many,  or  all  of  them,  had  failed 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  "I  also" 
(ver.  3)  shows  that  all  which  he  says  of  his  predecessors  is 
equally  applicable  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  all  that 
he  says  of  his  own  work,  in  vv.  3-4,  except  eSo^e  Kafiol 
ypdyjrai.,  namely,  the  dedication  to  Theophilus,  what  he 
hoped  to  accomplish  with  him,  the  preparatory  investiga- 
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tions  which  he  made,  and  the  method  of  his  exposition, 
refers  exclusively  to  Luke.  Since  all  these  are  things  not 
touched  upon  in  the  characterisation  of  the  older  writers 
and  their  work,  we  may  assume  that  Luke  means  to  imply 
that  these  features  of  his  own  work  are  not  to  be  found  in 
these  earlier  writers.  While  it  is  not  expressly  stated  what 
it  was  that  was  lacking  in  the  earlier  writings,  the  fact 
that  Luke  does  not  recommend  to  Theophilus  any  one  of 
them,  proves  that  no  one  of  them  was  adapted  to  Luke's 
particular  purpose. 

"Many,"  says  Luke,  "have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up 
a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  which  have  been 
fulfilled  among  us."  In  contrast  to  Theophilus,  who  is 
still  outside  the  Church,  Luke  here,  as  in  ver.  2,  associates 
himself  not  only  with  the  earlier  writers,  but  also  with  the 
entire  group  of  those  occupying  the  same  position  and 
seeking  the  same  ends,  to  which  both  he  and  these  writers 
belonged.  This  is  the  Christian  Church,  and,  in  particular, 
the  Christian  Church  of  Luke's  own  time  as  distinguished 

o 

from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  gospel  history  (ver.  2  ;  cf. 
John  i.  14),  many  of  whom  were  perhaps  no  longer  living. 
Taking  irk7]po<^opelv  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  occurs 
with  an  impersonal  object  (n.  6),  it  may  mean  either  that 
the  things  in  question  have  been  accomplished,  i.e.  reached 
their  consummation,  in  the  Christian  Church  of  Luke's 

time,  or  ra  iv  rj/J,lv  Trpdyfiara, — instead  of  which  TO.  Kud'  r)fia<i^ 
or  TO   irap    rjfxlu,   or   to,  rj/xeTepa   -TrpdjfxaTa  COuld   have   been 

used  equally  well, — may  be  used  to  distinguish  the  facts  in 
question  from  all  other  historical  facts,  and  the  facts  thus 
carefully  limited  would  then  be  said  to  have  been  to  a 
certain  extent  accomplished  in  the  writer's  lifetime.  The 
latter  interpretation  is  favoured  not  only  by  the  position 
of  iv  rjjjuv  after  ireirX'npocfjoprjfMevfov,  but  also  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  other  construction,  the  indication  of  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  historical  work  would  be  very 
obscurely  designated.      Accordingly,  the  sentence  may  be 
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taken  to  mean  that  many  have  undertaken  to  set  forth 
the  distinctively  Christian  facts,  in  other  words  the  history 
of  Christianity,  and  that  Luke  intends  to  make  a  similar 
attempt,  since  irpdy/Mara  is  certainly  to  be  supplied  as  the 

object  of  irapehocrav  in  ver.  2,  and  of  Traprj/coXovdrjKOTt  nracnv 

and  jpdyjrac,  ver.  3. 

The  norm  by  which  the  earlier  writers  and  Luke  also 
were  guided,  and,  consequently,  the  principal  source  upon 
which  they  depended,  was  the  reports  of  those  who  from 
the  beginning  had  been  eye-witnesses  (of  these  Trpd^ixaTo), 
and  ministers  of  the  word  (n.  7).  It  follows  at  once  that 
the  writers  with  whom  Luke  here  compares  himself  were 
not  avToirrai  koI  vTrrjpeTai  rov  Xoyou  from  the  beginning,  but 
became  such  later.  Such  a  contrast  as  this,  which  is  left 
unexpressed  elsewhere  also  (1  John  i.  1-4,  iv.  14;  John 
i.  14;  1  Pet,  v.  1;  2  Pet.  i.  16),  is  necessary  in  order  to 
explain  the  ott'  dpxn<i,  since  the  trustworthiness  of  a  witness 
and  the  value  of  his  testimony  is  by  no  means  conditioned 
upon  his  having  had  a  personal  connection  with  the  details 
of  the  history  from  the  beginning.  The  centurion  at  the 
cross,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  like  Nicodemus,  Lazarus 
in  Bethany,  a  travelling  companion  of  Paul's,  were  the 
really  classic  witnesses  for  the  portions  of  the  history  in 
which  they  took  part.  But  those  from  whom  the  tradition 
was  received,  the  persons  to  whom  the  Christian  Church 
owed  its  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Christian  history  and 
the  faith  which  was  based  upon  these  facts,  were  of  a 
different  class.  Although  no  one  of  them  could  have 
experienced  every  detail  which  Luke  designs  to  set  forth, 
taken  together  they  may  be  considered  witnesses  of  the 
whole  series  of  events  in  question,  and  recipients  of  a  call 
which  made  it  their  duty  to  communicate  their  knowledge 
of  these  facts  to  others. 

As  to  the  second  phrase,  the  ministry  of  the  word, 
air  dpxri^  clearly  means  "from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  preaching  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,"  and 
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possibly  Acts  i.  22,  x.  37,  John  xv.  37,  cf.  vi.  64,  xvi.  4, 
indicate  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  same  phrase  in 
relation  to  the  eye-ivitnesses.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  Luke  has  chosen  an  expression  to  describe 
the  call  of  the  original  witnesses  which  cannot  be  limited 
to  the  apostles,  but  which,  leaving  the  air  apxi":  out  of 
account,  includes  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  htaKovla 
rod  \6yov  (Acts  vi.  4,  xiii.  5,  xx.  24,  xxvi.  16  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  5, 
iv.  1;  Col.  i.  7,  25;  1  Tim.  i.  12,  v.  17  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  15, 
iv.  2,  5).  Even  if  this  circle  is  limited  by  the  dn  dpxn^ 
to  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  work  ever  since  the 
first  years  of  the  gospel  preaching,  if  not  from  the  Day  of 
Pentecost,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  apostles,  but  includes 
persons  like  Philip  (Acts  viii.  4ff".),  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
(Acts  i.  14  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  xv.  7),  and  other  apxa't'Oi  fiaOrjTat 
(Acts  xxi.  16).  In  the  second  place,  this  is  true  also  of 
the  ott'  dpxn^  avTOTTTui.  Even  where  the  latter  expression 
is  limited  to  the  apostles,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  it  refer 
with  equal  literalness  to  the  same  point  of  time  for  all ; 
since  Matthew,  for  example,  became  a  companion  of  Jesus 
much  later  than  did  Peter  and  John.  Moreover,  since 
the  apostles  were  chosen  still  later,  on  this  assumption 
important  parts  of  the  gospel  history  would  be  excluded 
from  the  realm  covered  by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses. 
Of  all  the  gospel  writers,  Luke  in  particular  could  not 
have  regarded  either  the  choosing  of  the  apostles  or  the 
baptism  of  John  as  the  beginning  of  Christian  history, 
from  which  point  of  time  the  Church  had  received  an 
account  based  upon  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses ;  for 
both  in  i.  3  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  he  places 
the  beginning  of  the  history  which  he  is  about  to  set  forth 
at  a  point  very  far  back.  Account  must  be  taken  also  of 
the  contents  of  Luke  i.  5-ii.  52.  What  was  the  length  of 
Mary's  life,  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the  N.T.  after  the 
events  recorded  in  Acts  i.  14,  and  who  is  not  referred  to 
at  all  outside  the  historical  books,  except  in  Gal.  iv.  4,  and 
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here  not  by  name,  we  do  not  know.  The  brothers  of 
Jesus  also  were  "ministers  of  the  word,"  and  the  fact 
that  they  retained  a  critical  attitude  towards  Jesus  until 
the  last  makes  them  none  the  less  eye-witnesses  of  the 
history  of  His  early  life  (vol.  i.  104  f.). 

Reverting  now  to  the  question  as  to  the  way  in  which 
this  entire  circle  of  the  original  witnesses  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  transmitted  the  facts  to  the  growing  Church 
(irapiSoaav  vfJ'Cv),  we  infer,  more  from  the  context  of  the 
prologue  than  from  the  language  used  in  it  (n.  8),  that 
it  must  have  been  by  oral  narratives.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  the  chief  business  of  the  "  ministers  of  the 
word  "  not  to  write  books,  but  to  proclaim  the  unwritten 
gospel  (§  48).  In  the  second  place,  TrapeBoaav  rjfiiv  can 
refer  to  the  composition  of  one  or  more  Gospels  only 
in  case  all  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  ministers  of  the 
word  edited  a  single  Gospel  together,  or  each  one  of 
them  prepared  a  separate  Gospel.  But  both  suppositions 
are  equally  absurd.  The  only  thing  in  which  all  of  these 
witnesses  could  have  had  part  was  the  oral  transmission  of 
the  facts,  and  that  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  the 
third  place,  the  work  of  the  writers  with  whom  Luke 
classifies  himself  could  not  be  called  an  avard^aadat 
hrj'yqaLv  if  they  had  possessed  the  facts,  which  they 
designed  to  set  forth  before  them,  in  several  writings 
prepared  by  the  original  witnesses,  i.e.  in  the  form  of 
written  narrative  {BLrjyijaet.<i) ;  for  such  narratives  must 
have  had  some  plan,  and  the  work  of  these  writers  would 
necessarily  have  consisted  in  some  sort  of  a  rearrangement 
of  the  plan  and  exposition  of  the  material  found  in  these 
books.  The  expression  in  ver.  1  means  that  Luke's 
numerous  predecessors  collected  and  themselves  arranged 
for  the  first  time  into  a  connected  and  continuous  narra- 
tive, facts  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  testified  to  and 
narrated  in  detail  only  as  occasion  demanded.  In  the 
fourth  place,  if,  in  ver.  2,  Luke  was  thinking  of  written 
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records  of  the  original  witnesses,  it  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  justification  of  his  undertaking  to  call  attention 
to  the  example  of  many  before  him  who,  without  being 
eye-witnesses,  had  undertaken  work  similar  to  his  own. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to 
show  that  the  writings  of  the  original  witnesses  did  not 
render  superfluous  those  of  others  writing  in  the  second 
generation  and  dependent  upon  the  original  witnesses, 
and  to  indicate  how  this  was  so.  The  presupposition 
which  lies  behind  this  entire  justification  of  his  under- 
taking seems  to  be  that  the  original  witnesses  of  the 
history  of  Christianity  were  the  ones  originally  called 
to  be  its  historians,  but  that  they  did  not  undertake  this 
task ;  so  that  now  it  was  necessary  for  others,  who  were 
apparently  much  less  suited  to  its  accomplishment,  to 
venture  upon  this  work.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Luke 
knew  nothing  of  a  Gospel  ivritten  hy  one  of  the  apostles 
and  personal  disciples  of  Jesus. 

With  regard  to  the  numerous  gospel  writings,  how- 
ever, of  which  he  did  have  some  knowledge,  there  is  at 
least  one  with  which  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
that  exactly  suits  his  description,  namely,  the  Gospel  of 
Mark.  This  was  written  by  a  man  who  was  not  among 
the  original  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word,  but 
who  became  both  in  the  later  course  of  the  history  of 
Christianity.  He  was  dependent,  consequently,  upon  the 
testimony  of  these  original  witnesses,  especially  upon  that 
of  Peter,  for  the  most  important  part  of  the  gospel  history. 
Their  narratives  were  the  norm  to  which  Mark  conformed, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  source  from  which  he 
drew.  We  say  principal  source,  because  Luke  does  not 
say  more  of  his  predecessors — if  we  have  correctly  inter- 
preted him  to  mean  that  the  "many"  actually  became 
eye-witnesses  during  the  course  of  the  history  which  it  was 
their  task  to  set  forth,  so  that  they  were  not  dependent 
upon  the  tradition  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  from 

VOL.  III.  4 
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the  beginning  for  everything  they  wrote.  The  reference 
of  Luke's  description  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  fact  that  Mark  is  dependent  in  many  places 
upon  the  Aramaic  Matthew,  since  Luke  did  not  necessarily 
know  that  this  relation  existed.  Moreover,  an  Aramaic 
book,  so  long  as  it  remained  untranslated  into  Greek,  was 
outside  of  the  range  of  the  knowledge  of  a  Greek  like 
Luke,  even  if  he  had  heard  of  its  existence ;  while  it  was 
entirely  outside  Theophilus'  range  of  vision.  Nor  can 
the  applicability  of  the  description  to  Mark  be  denied, 
because  the  subjects  with  which  these  histories  deal  are 
described  as  TreirXrjpocfioprjfieva.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
Luke  could  speak  of  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
own  time  without  implying  that  they  were  known  to  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  completed  form  in  which  they 
were  known  to  him.  In  the  second  place,  Luke  does  not 
say  that  his  predecessors  set  forth  the  entire  history  of 
Christianity,  but  that  they  undertook  to  construct  a 
narrative  dealing  with  it.  When  we  recall,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Mark's  work  was  never  completed,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  probably  designed  to  reach  down 
to  and  include  the  history  of  the  apostolic  preaching  (vol. 
ii.  479),  it  would  seem  that  Mark  was  just  the  kind  of  a 
work  that  Luke  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  description 
in  i.  1-2. 

Inasmuch  as  a  Mark  and  manv  others,  whose  names 
we  do  not  know,  had  undertaken  to  write  concerning  the 
history  of  Christianity,  Luke  also,  overcoming  the  doubts 
betrayed  in  his  preface,  decided  on  the  basis  of  careful 
investigation,  which  went  back  to  the  beginning,  to  set 
forth  for  Theophilus'  benefit  in  order  and  in  writing  all 
the  facts  in  question,  having  in  view  the  purpose  which 
has  already  been  discussed  (n.  9).  The  language  Luke 
uses  does  not  give  the  impression  that  he  made  the 
investigations  upon  which  his  narrative  is  based  after 
his  decision  to  write,  nor  that  these  investigations  were 
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carried  on  as  the  plan  was  developed.  It  would  seem 
rather  that,  for  other  reasons,  and  because  of  his  own 
interest  in  the  facts,  he  had  already  investigated  all  the 
facts  in  question  carefully  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
now  he  had  decided  to  set  them  forth  because  of  the 
opportunity  to  do  Theophilus  a  service  which  the  latter 
had  probably  requested.  Inasmuch  as  Luke  implies  at 
the  outset  in  ver.  2  that  he,  like  the  other  gospel  writers, 
did  not  belong  to  the  company  of  those  who  had  been 
eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  was  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  earHer 
events  only  from  the  oral  traditions  of  those  who  were 
such,  it  follows  that  his  investigations  must  have  been 
inquiries  into  these  oral  traditions,  and  that  these  inquiries 
were  made  of  persons  who  handed  these  traditions  down. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  possible  for 
Luke  to  inquire  of  the  original  witnesses  themselves 
concerning  all  the  details,  for  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
"we,"  which  is  used  twice  at  the  beginning  (vv.  1,  2), 
identifies  Luke  not  only  with  the  writers  with  whom  he 
compares  himself,  but  likewise  with  the  Christian  Church, 
which  owed  to  these  original  witnesses  the  knowledge  of 
its  origin  and  early  history.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
Luke  received  the  tradition  from  the  original  witnesses 
indirectly.  If,  how^ever,  the  investigations  to  which  Luke 
refers  were  as  comprehensive  and  as  careful  as  he  assures 
us  they  were,  he  must  have  made  every  effort  to  secure 
the  testimony  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  oldest  pos- 
sessors of  the  tradition  in  proportion  as  he  was  able  to 
consult  such  persons.  If  the  author  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  in  Antioch  as  early  as  the  year  40  (above,  p.  2), 
and  if  he  is  identical  with  the  narrator  in  the  "we" 
sections  of  Acts,  and  with  the  Luke  of  the  Pauline 
letters,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  secure  informa- 
tion directly  from  prominent  first-hand  witnesses  of  the 
Christian  tradition.    Although  he  does  not  say  in  so  many 
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words  that  he  made  use  of  the  writings  of  his  predecessors, 
he  does  not  deny  it.  So  far  as  the  Gospel  is  concerned, 
the  Kadoo^  irapehocrav  rjfiiv  means  that  he  made  the  testimony 
of  these  original  witnesses  alone  his  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  Christian  tradition.  But 
this  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  having  ap- 
preciated and  used  the  work  of  earlier  writers,  who  used 
practically  the  same  sources  as  himself,  but  who  in  special 
points  drew  from  sources  no  longer  at  Luke's  command,  or 
which  had  never  been  accessible  to  him,  A  man  of  the 
literary  training  which  the  style  of  the  dedication  shows 
the  author  to  have  possessed,  could  not  have  been  in- 
different to  writings,  known  to  him,  which  dealt  with 
the  same  topics  as  his  own  (cf.  §  61),  even  if  his  own 
investigations  among  the  sources  of  the  oral  tradition, 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  he  wrote,  and  the  corre- 
sponding arrangement  of  his  book  made  him  independent 
of  his  predecessors. 

Since  his  preparatory  studies  took  him  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  history  which  he  was  to  set  forth  (dvwOev), 
this  was  also  the  natural  j)oint  at  which  to  begin  his 
account.  Comparison  of  Luke  i.  5-iv,  15  with  Mark 
i.  1-15  will  show  what  is  meant.  This  was  one  of  the 
means  by  which  a  man  like  Theophilus  might  be  im- 
pressed with  the  trustworthiness  of  the  history  of 
Christianity.  A  further  means  is  suggested  by  Kade^P}<;. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  facts  in  question  were  historical, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be 
set  forth  must  in  a  general  way  correspond  to  the  order 
in  which  they  took  j^lace.  But  we  do  not  know  definitely 
how  far  Luke,  notwithstanding  the  carefulness  of  his 
investigations,  was  in  a  position  to  give  the  exact 
chronology.  Moreover,  by  the  use  of  this  expression 
he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  chronological  accuracy  is 
the  main  point  in  his  narrative,  but  that  he  intends  to 
give  a   logically  connected   historical    account   in   w^hich 
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what  precedes  prepares  for  and  explains  what  follows, 
in  contrast  to  the  disconnected  narratives  to  which 
Theophilus  had  been  heretofore  accustomed. 

There  remains  to  be  discussed  the  question  as  to  how 
much  ground  Luke  intended  his  account  to  cover — in 
other  words,  to  what  work  and  to  what  sort  of  a  work 
the  dedication  refers.  The  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
was  early  united  with  the  other  Gospels,  wdiich  were 
generally  considered  a  unit  even  after  the  codex  form  of 
manuscript  came  into  use  {GK,  i.  61  ff.),  with  the  con- 
sequent separation  of  Luke  from  Acts,  is  not  sufficient 
reason  for  denying,  as  is  frequently  done,  that  these  two 
books  belonged  together,  being  parts  of  one  work,  and 
that  both  are  covered  by  the  prologue  (n.  10).  The 
prologue  itself  show^s  that  the  work  which  it  introduces 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  Gospel.  If  Luke  meant  the 
prologue  to  cover  only  the  history  of  Jesus  up  to  the  time 
of  His  ascension,  the  statement  of  the  theme,  namely,  ra 
TreirXijpodoprj/jLeva  ev  rjfxlv  Trpdy/xaTa,  is  inexplicable.  Why 
did  not  Luke  use  some  such  expression  as  that  in  Acts  i.  1, 
or  such  an  expression  as  John  used  in  his  testimony  re- 
garding Mark  (vol.  ii.  453,  n.  14),  or  ra  irepl  tov  'IrjaoO 
so  frequently  employed  by  himself  (vol.  ii.  377,  n.  2), 
which  would  serve  as  a  general  description  of  writings 
covering  the  gospel  history  and  likewise  of  his  own  ?  If 
he  had  a  general  conception  of  the  history  of  Christianity, 
and  if  he  thought  of  this  history  as  reaching  a  definite 
consummation  in  his  own  time,  he  must  have  intended  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  to  set  it  forth  in  its  completeness. 
Just  as  he  planned  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  (avcoOev), 
so  he  must  have  purposed  to  carry  the  narrative  down  to 
its  conclusion.  This  historical  period  was,  however,  by 
no  means  concluded  with  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  command  to  convert  all  peoples  (Luke  xxiv.  44-49) ; 
and  even  if  a  Christian  had  regarded  these  events  as  the 
practical  conclusion  of  the  Ta  ip  tjjjuv  irpajfiaTa,  there  is  no 
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conceivable  reason  why  it  should  be  expressly  stated  that 
they  were  completed,  when  no  more  was  meant  than  that 
they  had  happened.  Furthermore,  we  found  it  suggested 
in  ver.  2  that  Luke,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  e.g. 
Mark,  became  an  eye-witness  and  a  minister  of  the  word 
during  the  course  of  events  which  he  was  attempting  to 
set  forth.  Since,  however,  both  according  to  his  own 
testimony  and  that  of  the  tradition,  he  was  not  one  of  the 
personal  disciples  of  Jesus,  he  must  have  included  among 
the  events  to  be  set  forth  those  that  took  place  in  the 
apostolic  age,  in  which  other  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word  were  added  to  those  who  had  been  such  from 
the  beginning.  We  should  expect  also  that  in  the  course 
of  the  work  the  writer  would  at  least  indicate  the  point 
where  he  passes  to  the  account  of  events  in  which  he 
himself  took  part. 

If  the  third  Gospel  were  all  we  had  from  Luke's  hand, 
we  should  certainly  infer  from  the  prologue  that  only  the 
first  part  of  his  work  is  preserved  to  us.  But  we  have 
also  Acts,  which  is  ascribed  to  Luke  quite  as  unanimously 
as  is  the  Gospel.  Acts  is  likewise  dedicated  to  Theophilus, 
and  is,  moreover,  represented  to  be  the  second  part  of  a 
larger  work,  the  first  part  of  which  set  forth  the  deeds 
and  teachings  of  Jesus.  And  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient 
to  establish  the  connection  between  the  two,  the  deeds 
and  teachings  of  Jesus  set  forth  in  the  first  book  are 
declared  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  work  continued  after 
His  departure  (Acts  i.  1 ;  n.  10).  This  is  the  authenticated 
interpretation  of  the  •jreTrXrjpocpoprjimevoyv  in  Luke  i.  1.  If 
all  that  Jesus  did  and  tauo-ht  before  His  ascension  was  a 
beginning  which  required  to  be  continued  and  completed, 
the  Gospel  was  not  planned  without  reference  to  Acts, 
and  the  two  together  constitute  a  single  work,  the  intro- 
duction to  which  is  Luke  i.  1-4.  So  in  Acts  we  find 
confirmation  of  the  preliminary  reference  in  dir'  apxn^. 
The    "we"  of  Acts    xi.    27  f.   (above,  p.    4,   n.    3),   xvi. 
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10-17,  XX.  5  (or  XX.  6)-xxi.  18,  xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16 
corresponds  to  the  "I"  of  the  prologue  and  of  Acts  i.  1. 
The  author  permits  us  to  recognise  him  as  an  eye-witness 
of  events  which  he  describes  in  his  history.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  book,  where,  as  the  author,  he  contrasts 
himself  to  Theophilus,  he  unconsciously  uses  "  I."  Where 
he  appears  as  an  actor  in  the  narrative  he  does  not  use 
this  designation,  nor  does  he  employ  his  name,  which 
possibly  could  have  been  taken  to  refer  to  some  person 
other  than  the  author,  but  uses  "  we,"  thus  choosing  the 
middle  course  between  the  two  tendencies  of  ancient 
historians  in  setting  forth  events  in  which  the  narrator 
had  part.  These  manifested  themselves,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  effort  to  secure  objectivity  in  the  narrative,  which 
seemed  to  be  sacrificed  when  the  personality  of  the  author 
was  introduced ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  desire  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  things  recorded  were  not  mere 
hearsay,  but  based  on  the  author's  own  experience  (n.  11). 
According  to  xi.  27  £,  the  author  was  not  one  of  the 
prophets  who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  in  the 
year  40  (see  Part  XL),  but  was  a  member  of  the  Church 
in  Antioch ;  and,  since  he  clearly  was  not  a  Jew,  he  must 
have  been  one  of  the  Hellenists  converted  before  Paul's 
or  even  Barnabas'  arrival  in  Antioch,  through  the  influence 
of  persons  from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  who  had  fled 
originally  from  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  20  f.).  Since  the 
narrative  preceding  Acts  xvi.  10,  where  the  "we"  is 
introduced  for  the  second  time,  is  of  a  very  summary 
character,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  the 
moment  when  Luke  joined  Paul.  He  is  the  fourth 
member  of  Paul's  party  when,  with  Silas  and  Timothy, 
the  latter  reached  Troas  on  the  second  missionary  journey, 
and  he  was  with  them  during  the  journey  to  Macedonia, 
and  during  their  stay  in  Philippi  (n.  12).  Inasmuch  as 
the  "we"  does  not  appear  again  until  the  passage  in 
which  Paul  is  represented  as  setting  out  on  a  journey 
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from  Philippi,  about  the  time  of  the  Passover  in  the  year 
58  (xx.  5  ;  n.  13),  it  appears  that  Luke  was  in  Philippi 
during  the  five  or  six  years  intervening,  after  which  he 
accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  7,  13-15,  xxi.  1-18). 
According  to  the  prologue,  his  interest  in  the  tradition 
was  not  entirely  new  when  this  was  written ;  and  if  he 
began  to  feel  this  interest  as  early  as  this  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  satisfy  it  which  was  afforded  him  by 
intercourse  with  early  disciples  (Acts  xxi.  16),  with  James 
(xxi.  18),  and  with  others  who  had  been  eye-witnesses 
from  the  beginning.  Since  he  accompanied  Paul  on  his 
journey  to  Eome  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  60  (xxvii.  1- 
xxviii.  16),  it  is  probable  that  he  remained  in  Palestine, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Csesarea,  during  the  whole  of  the  two 
years  and  a  quarter  during  which  Paul  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  that  city.  If  Luke  is  the  author,  we  have 
information  concerning  him  for  a  considerable  time  longer. 
He  was  with  Paul  during  both  the  first  and  second 
Roman  imprisonments  (Col.  iv.  14  ;  Philem.  24  ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11).  He  seems  to  have  remained  in  Rome  from  his 
arrival  in  the  spring  of  the  year  61  until  after  the  year 
66. 

The  statement  of  the  prologue  about  the  ministry  of 
the  word  likewise  receives  confirmation  in  the  N.T.  Not 
only  does  Paul  call  Luke  one  of  his  fellow-workers 
(Philem.  24),  but  the  author  of  Acts  describes  himself 
in  xvi.  10,  13,  17  as  being  engaged  with  Paul,  Silas, 
and  Timothy  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  Philippi.  If  he 
remained  here  for  a  number  of  years  (see  above),  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  performed  the  work  of  an  evangelist  in 
addition  to  his  regular  medical  calling,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  ancient  tradition  which  makes  Luke  the  brother 
referred  to  in  2  Cor.  viii.  18  may  have  a  basis  in  fact 
(above,  p.  6,  n.  6). 

If  from  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  Acts  is  an 
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integral  part  of  the  historical  work  introduced  by  Luke 
i.  1-4,  this  does  not  in  any  sense  imply  that  the  work 
which  Luke  planned  to  write  reached  its  intended  con- 
clusion with  Acts  xxviii.  31.  It  is  certainly  a  significant 
point  in  the  history  of  Christianity  which  is  reached  at 
the  close  of  the  second  book.  After  having  overcome 
difficulties  which  seemed  to  multiply  themselves,  Paul 
has  at  last  reached  Rome,  which  for  so  many  years  has 
been  the  longed-for  goal  of  his  plans  (Acts  xix.  21, 
xxiii.  11,  XXV.  11,  21,  25,  xxvii.  24,  xxviii.  14-16; 
cf.  Rom.  i.  10-15,  xv.  22-29),  and  although  under  arrest 
the  apostle  is  able  to  preach  the  gospel  without  hindrance 
in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  But  not  a  single  detail  of 
his  preaching  during  these  two  years  is  recorded ;  much 
less  is  said  about  it  even  than  about  his  three  weeks' 
preaching  in  Thessalonica,  xvii.  1-9.  The  reader,  whose 
attention  has  been  kept  fixed  upon  this  goal  since  xix.  21, 
is  bitterly  disappointed,  not  only  because  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  sketch  in  Acts  xxviii.  3 Of.,  but  particularly 
because  nothing  is  said  about  the  outcome  of  Paul's  trial, 
which  has  been  in  view  ever  since  xxv.  lOf.,  xxvii.  24. 
A  more  awkward  conclusion  of  the  work  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.  This  is  not  explained  by  the  assumption, 
which  was  made  in  early  times,  but  is  incapable  of  being 
proved,  that  Luke  wrote  or  concluded  his  book  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  the  two  years  (above,  p.  7  f , 
n.  7).  The  fact  that  he  writes  Sterlav  6Xr]v  proves  that 
he  knew  what  event  brought  to  an  end  the  condition 
described,  which  had  lasted  for  two  years.  Furthermore, 
the  fact  that  he  uses  the  imperfect  tense  in  describing 
Paul's  situation  and  activity,  instead  of  saying  that  both 
continued  for  two  years  and  lasted  up  to  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  shows  clearly  that  the  change  in  Paul's  con- 
dition, with  which  the  author  was  familiar,  put  an  end 
also  to  his  abiding  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  to  the 
preachino'  which   he    had  carried  on  unhindered  durino; 
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this  residence  (vol.  ii.  58f.).  Consequently,  at  the  very 
earliest,  Luke  could  not  have  written  these  lines  before 
Philippians  was  written,  i.e.  before  the  summer  of  63 
(vol.  i.  539  ff.).  But  why  does  not  Luke  tell  us  what  it 
was  which  brought  the  two  years'  residence  to  an  end, 
and  what  the  situation  was  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  ? 
In  order  to  explain  this  difficulty,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Theophilus  had  been  for  some  time  in  Rome  with 
Luke  and  Paul,  and  hence  was  thoroughly  informed  about 
the  facts  of  which  Luke  here  says  nothing,  although  he 
indicates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  them.  In  that  case 
xxviii.  30  f.  is  superfluous,  and  the  form  of  the  sentence 
is  as  unnatural  as  it  could  well  be.  In  fact,  a  very 
common  custom  (n.  10)  made  the  end  of  the  work  a  most 
fitting  place  in  which  to  explain  to  Theophilus  in  a  second 
address  why  the  author  thought  it  appropriate  to  break 
off  at  this  point  and  to  conclude  his  work  in  so  peculiar 
a  manner  (cf,  2  Tim.  i.  18).  All  that  is  strange  entirely 
disappears,  however,  if  Luke,  having  reached  an  important 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  appropriately 
brought  to  a  close  the  second  book  of  his  work,  at  the 
same  time  intending  to  continue  or  to  complete  it  in 
a  third  book.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Gospel,  after  the  account  of  the  resurrection,  there 
is  added  a  short  sketch  of  what  happened  up  to  the  time 
of  Jesus'  ascension,  and  of  what  took  place  immediately 
thereafter  (Luke  xxiv.  44-53  ;  n.  14),  and  then  the  author 
begins  the  second  book  by  going  back  again  to  the  time 
between  the  resurrection  and  the  end  of  the  period  during 
which  the  disciples  waited  for  "  the  promise  of  the 
Father,"  in  order  to  set  forth  these  events  in  greater 
detail  (Acts  i.  1-26),  telling  us  here  for  the  first  time 
how  the  period  of  waiting  was  brought  to  a  close  (Acts 
ii.  1-47).  In  the  same  way,  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31,  he 
adds  to  the  narrative,  which  up  to  this  point  has  been 
very    detailed,    a   short   sketch   of    the    situation   which 
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followed  the  events  last  narrated,  intending  to  take  up  the 
account  at  this  point  in  his  third  book.  The  only  inap- 
propriateness  in  the  comparison  is  the  fact  that  Paul  does 
not  take  the  place  in  Acts  which  both  in  reality  and  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Acts  i.  1  Jesus  has  in  the  Gospel. 

The  title  7r/3a^ei?  Toyv  airoaroKwv  is  not  Luke's,  but  is, 
notwithstanding,  of  very  ancient  date,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  title  which  we  have  in  the 
tradition  (n.  15).  Moreover,  it  reproduces  correctly  the 
impression  which  every  reader  gets  from  Acts  of  the 
author's  purpose.  Beginning  with  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  his 
purpose  to  set  forth  the  continuation,  through  the  apostles 
and  the  apostolic  Church,  of  the  work  and  teaching  begun 
by  Jesus.  From  chap.  xiii.  onwards,  however,  Acts  is 
simply  a  history  of  missionary  work  among  the  Gentiles 
under  the  leadership  of  Paul.  The  little  which  is  said 
of  the  other  apostles  and  of  the  mother  Church  is 
incidental,  and  is  found  only  in  connections  where  Paul 
and  the  missionary  work  among  the  Gentiles  come  into 
contact  with  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  21).  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  missionary  preaching  of  the  earlier  apostles  and  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  (Acts  xii.  17 ;  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5  ; 
2  Pet.  i.  16).  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  this  silence 
on  Luke's  part  is  not  due  to  lack  of  appreciation  of  those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word  from 
the  beginning.  Rather  does  Luke  exhibit  the  character 
of  a  genuine  historian  when  he  gives  a  continuous  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  missionary  work  among  the 
Gentiles  in  chaps,  xiii.-xxviii.,  proving  that  he  did  not 
feel  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  Ka6e^rj<i  of  Luke  i.  3,  to 
write  a  chronicle  or  a  journal  of  the  nature  of  an  historical 
calendar.  But  this  one-sided  development  of  a  single 
thread  of  the  narrative  is  incomprehensible  unless  it  was 
Luke's  intention  in  a  third  book  to  go  back  and  take  up 
again  the  history  of  the  original  apostles. 

A  third  book  is  demanded  also  by  the  prologue.     If 
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Luke  intended  to  set  forth  the  history  of  Christianity  to 
the  point  of  development  which  it  had  reached  up  to  his 
time  (above,  pp.  45,  53),  this  plan  is  by  no  means  carried 
out,  if  the  work  is  complete  in  the  two  books  before  us. 
Wise  remarks  have  been  made  about  the  beautiful  contrast 
between  the  message  of  the  angels  in  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  Mary's  chamber  in  Nazareth  (Luke 
i.  11,  28)  and  the  unhindered  preaching  of  the  gospel 
in  the  capital  of  the  world  (xxviii.  31).  But  the  gospel 
had  been  preached  in  Eome  and  a  large  Church  organised 
there  long  before  Paul's  arrival.  Furthermore,  the 
meagre  sketch  in  Acts  xxviii.  30  f.  is  no  fitting  parallel 
to  the  exalted  poetical  narratives  of  Luke  i.  5-56,  and, 
what  is  even  more  to  the  point,  the  close  of  Acts  does 
not  conclude  even  the  history  of  Paul  or  of  the  missionary 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  history 
of  Christianity.  The  author  who  wrote  Luke  xxiv.  47 
and  Acts  i.  8,  and  the  Luke  who  was  with  the  imprisoned 
apostle  when  he  wrote  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  17,  could  not  have 
regarded  the  Christian  preaching  as  practically  at  an  end 
before  Paul  so  regarded  it.  Moreover,  anyone  giving 
such  a  repeated  and  full  account  as  Luke  gives  of  Jesus' 
prophecy  concerning  the  judgment  of  Jerusalem  (Luke 
xxi.  32;  cf.  xix.  41-44,  xxi.  20-24,  xxiii.  28-31)  could 
not  well,  before  the  year  70,  have  thought  of  the  history 
of  Christianity  as  having  reached  its  conclusion  even 
temporarily. 

But  if  the  events  recorded  in  2  Tim.,  the  death  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  had  already 
taken  place  (§  62),  the  writer  had  abundant  material  for 
a  third  book.  And  that  he  actually  intended  to  add  a 
T/3tT09  X070?  when  he  began  the  second  book,  or  at  least 
when  he  revised  it  after  it  was  completed,  he  himself 
indicates  in  Acts  i.  1 ;  since  it  is  not  conceivable  that  one 
w^ho  could  write  the  finished  sentences  which  we  have  in 
Luke  i,   1-4  should  have  made  the  mistake  of  writing 
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Tov  fi€V  irpuiTOV  for  the  more  correct   -rov  fiev  Trporepov   \6yov 

in  Acts  i.  1,  if  he  intended  to  say  that  the  Gospel  was  the 
first  of  two  books  only  and  not  one  of  a  number  of  books 
(n.  16).  For,  in  this  passage,  he  is  not  following  an  older 
source  in  which  there  were  Hebraisms,  and  the  style  of 
which  was  otherwise  inferior,  but  is  freely  expressing  his 
own  thoughts  at  the  beginning  of  a  book.  It  is  painful 
to  reflect  what  we  have  lost,  either  because  of  Luke's 
failure  to  write  this  third  book,  or,  what  is  less  probable, 
because  of  its  disappearance  immediately  after  it  was 
written.  This  opened  the  way  for  the  petty  fabricators 
of  the  second  century,  who  were  fond  of  treating  the 
material  which  Luke  had  reserved  for  his  third  book.  In 
all  the  apocryphal  literature  dealing  with  the  history  of 
the  apostles  which  is  preserved  to  us,  we  notice  dependence 
upon  Luke's  second  book  and  imitation  of  his  style,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  page  of  it  even  remotely  comparable 
to  one  of  the  chapters  of  our  Acts  (n.  17). 

Even  before  the  particular  material  which  Luke 
worked  over,  the  sources  which  he  employed,  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  accounts,  are  investigated,  it  is 
possible  to  afiirm  that  he  kept  in  view  throughout  his 
work  the  j^urposes  expressed  and  suggested  in  his  dedi- 
cation. He  does  not,  like  Matthew,  write  an  apology 
on  behalf  of  Christ  and  His  Church  in  order  to  meet 
objections  of  a  national  character.  Nor  does  he,  like 
Mark,  present,  from  a  single  point  of  view,  narratives 
which  have  been  impressed  upon  his  memory  by  frequent 
hearing  and  repetition.  His  design  is  rather,  as  a  Greek 
historian,  to  set  forth  the  history  of  Christianity  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  completion  which  it  had  reached  in  his 
own  time,  and  he  aims  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  his 
exposition,  based  upon  thorough  investigation  and  pre- 
senting the  whole  development  of  Christianity  connectedly, 
shall  impress,  with  a  sense  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Christian   traditions,  a  cultured  Gentile  who  has  heard 
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much  about  the  facts  which  are  current  in  tlie  Christian 
Church  and  held  to  be  the  basis  of  its  faith,  who  has 
become  interested  in  this  history,  and  whose  relations  to 
individual  Christians,  like  the  author,  are  friendly. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  impresses  us  when  we 
compare  Luke  with  the  other  Gospels  is  the  effort  to 
show  how  one  thing  develops  out  of  another.  If  the  irepl 
Mv  Karr)j(Tq6r)<i  (Luke  i.  4)  means  anything,  Theophilus  must 
already  have  heard  something  about  John,  the  forerunner 
of  Jesus,  possibly  no  more  than  what  is  said  about  him 
in  Mark  i.  2-8  or  Matt.  iii.  1-12.  Luke  gives  an  account 
of  the  messages  which  indicated  the  future  significance  of 
the  Baptist  even  before  his  birth,  of  the  hopes  awakened 
by  his  birth,  of  his  hermit  life  (i.  80),  and  of  his  call  to 
be  a  prophet  (iii.  2  ;  cf.  Jer.  i.  4).  The  unusual  character 
of  the  circumstances  of  John's  birth  helped  to  render 
faith  in  the  greater  miracle  of  Jesus'  birth  easier,  not 
only  for  Jesus'  own  mother  (i.  36  f.),  but  also  for  the 
reader  of  Luke's  Gospel.  The  kinship  and  friendly 
relation  between  the  two  families,  and  the  mingling  of 
their  hopes  in  connection  with  the  children,  make  more 
comprehensible  the  subsequent  relations  between  John 
and  Jesus.  If,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  Theophilus 
had  heard  that  the  Christ  whom  the  Christians  followed 
was  called  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  if,  as  was  probable,  he 
had  heard  also  that  He  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  it  was 
natural  for  Luke  to  explain  to  him  the  combination  of 
circumstances  by  which  it  came  about  that  the  parents 
of  Jesus,  who  lived  in  Nazareth,  journeyed  to  Bethlehem 
shortly  before  His  birth  (ii.  1-5,  i.  26  f.).  In  keeping 
with  the  brief  account  of  the  development  of  the  child 
John  into  the  type  of  man  that  he  afterwards  became 
(i.  80),  is  the  story  concerning  the  twelve-year-old  Jesus, 
which,  in  its  setting  (ii.  40,  51-52),  is  meant  to  serve  as 
a  clear  proof  of  the  extremely  happy  but  entirely  natural 
and  thoroughly  human  development  of  the  child  Jesus. 
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While  tlie  effort  to  treat  tlie  material  "  pragmatically  " 
generally  involves  the  retention  of  the  proper  chrono- 
logical order,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  from  the  outset 
that  this  order  is  not  observed  at  the  expense  of  this 
desired  "pragmatism."  In  i.  80  the  history  of  John's 
life  is  told  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  taken  up  again  in 
iii.  2,  while  ii.  1  goes  back  to  a  much  earlier  date,  a  few 
months  later  than  the  events  recorded  in  i.  57-79,  The 
history  of  the  Baptist's  public  work  is  developed  in 
iii.  19,  20  to  its  conclusion,  which  must  have  been  at 
least  several  months  after  its  beginning  (iii.  2).  But  in 
iii.  21,  when  he  takes  up  again  the  history  of  the  man 
Jesus,  he  begins  with  an  event  which  took  place  long 
before  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  and  gives  Jesus' 
genealogical  descent  at  this  point  instead  of  in  connection 
with  i.  27.  The  contrast  between  the  divine  sonship  of 
Jesus  revealed  from  heaven  and  His  supposed  and  out- 
wardly valid  descent  from  Joseph  (iii.  22,  23),  is  of  much 
more  importance  in  the  mind  of  the  author  than  the  mere 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  material  in  its  chrono- 
logical order.  No  specific  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  John  was  in  prison  when  Jesus  began  His  work  in 
Galilee,  described  from  iv.  14  onwards,  and  when  John 
sent  two  of  his  disciples  to  ask  the  now  famous  question 
(vii.  19;  cf.  ^er  contra  Matt.  iv.  12,  xi.  2;  Mark  i.  14). 
Nor  can  the  reader  infer  this  from  the  order  of  events  in 
iii.  18-23.  Even  if  he  could,  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  would  enable  him  to  understand  the  author's  mean- 
ing in  all  the  narratives  that  follow  iii.  23.  What  is  true 
of  Luke  iii.  21,  which  goes  back  to  a  point  of  time  prior 
to  iii.  20,  and  of  the  account  of  the  temptation  (iv.  1-13), 
which  precedes  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  as  is  shown  by 
its  immediate  connection  with  the  account  of  the  baptism 
and  is  confirmed  by  all  the  other  traditions,  can  very 
well  be  true  also  of  more  than  one  of  the  narratives 
following   iv.    13.      The   history    of   John    is   evidently 
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concluded  with  iii.  20.  Not  even  his  execution  is 
narrated  later,  though  knowledge  of  it  is  assumed  in 
ix.  7-9. 

It  is  apparent,  not  only  in  the  account  of  John  but 
everywhere,  how  little  Luke  intended  to  reproduce  all  the 
events  in  their  exact  chronological  order.     In  the  account 
of  Jesus'  work  in  Galilee  he  begins  after  a  general  de- 
scription (iv.  14,  15),  by  relating  His  visit  to  His  native 
village,  although  he  does  not    conceal  from  the  reader 
that  Jesus  had  already  done  many  remarkable  works  in 
Capernaum  (iv.  23).     After  this  account  of  the  visit  to 
Nazareth  there  follow  several  chronologically  connected 
incidents  describing  Jesus'  work  in  Capernaum,  the  city 
of    Galilee   most    honoured   by   Jesus   with    His   works 
(iv.  31-42;  cf.  iv.  23,  vii.  1,  x.  15).     Finally,  he  shows 
how  the  other  cities  of  Palestine  were  at  the  same  time 
not  neglected  (iv.  43  f.).     The  logical  arrangement  of  the 
material  which  here  takes  the  place  of  the  chronological 
order  is  not  due  to  dogmatic  considerations,  as  in  the  case 
of  Matthew,   but  arises  from  Luke's   historical  method. 
If  we  accept  the  reading  t^?  'lovBala'j  in  iv.  44,  which  is 
the  better  attested  reading,  and  which  is  to  be  considered 
genuine  also,  because  its  character  is  such  that  it  could 
not  well  have  been  invented  (n.   18),  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Luke  intends  his  first  description  of  Jesus'  work  in 
Galilee  to  be  concluded  at  iv.  43  with  Jesus'  explanation 
that  the  nature  of  His  calling  made  it  necessary  for  Him 
to  preach  also  to  the  other  cities,  i.e.  to  all  the  cities  of 
the  people  and  land  to  which  He  was  sent.     Although 
this  statement  makes  it  quite  impossible  to  limit  Jesus' 
work  to  Galilee,  in   the  general  statement  that  follows 
(iv.    44),    which    may   apply   to   many   of  the   separate 
narratives  which  follow,  Luke  goes  on  to  say  that  Jesus, 
true  to  His  word,  did  not  limit  Himself  to  Capernaum,  or 
Nazareth,  or  even  Galilee,  but  preached  in  the  synagogues 
of  Judea,  i.e.  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land 
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(n.  18).  The  general  description  of  iv.  14f.  is  not, 
therefore,  repeated  in  ver.  43  f.,  but  there  is  substituted 
for  it  a  description  of  a  very  different  and  much  more 
comprehensive  character,  which  may  even  be  contrasted 
to  iv.  14f.  Consequently  the  reader,  having  only  Luke's 
account,  is  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what  part  of  Palestine  to 
look  for  the  places  which  the  author  sometimes  groups 
together  in  a  summary  fashion  (viii.  1,  4,  ix.  6,  x.  1), 
sometimes  mentions  .separately,  but  without  names  or 
any  other  indication  of  their  geographical  location  (v.  12, 
vii.  11,  37,  X.  38,  xiii.  10),  especially  since  he  sometimes 
mentions  all  the  villages  of  Judea  together  (v.  17).  If 
it  were  not  known  from  other  sources  where  Nain  was 
situated  (vii.  11),  one  might  be  led  by  Luke's  account 
to  seek  it  in  Judea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  village 
mentioned  in  x.  38,  the  name  of  which  is  given  in 
John  xi.  1,  18,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  was  situated 
near  Jerusalem,  so  far  as  Luke's  account  is  concerned, 
could  have  been  in  Galilee.  There  are  occasional  state- 
ments which  throw  light  upon  the  situation  of  separate 
localities  (viii.  27,  cf.  ver.  26,  ix.  51,  52,  56,  xiii.  22). 
But  these  are  of  no  great  importance,  since  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  narratives  follow  each  other  without 
any  indication  as  to  time  order  (v.  1,  12,  17,  viii.  4,  19, 
22,  ix.  1,  7,  xi.  1,  14,  etc.).  It  is  seldom  even  remarked 
that  an  event  recorded  after  another  occurred  in  this 
order  (v.  27,  viii.  1,  ix.  28,  x.  1).  The  use  of  such 
expressions  as  "on  one  of  the  days"  (v.  17,  viii.  22, 
XX.  1),  which  does  not  occur  in  the  other  Gospels,  and 
the  rarity  of  definite  indications  as  to  time  relations 
(vi.  1,  vii.  1,  11,  ix.  28,  37,  x.  21,  xiii.  1,  31),  show  that 
Luke's  investigations  had  not  enabled  him  to  obtain  an 
exact  idea  of  the  order  in  which  the  gospel  events  took 
place,  and  also  that  he  was  conscious  of  this  fact. 

Although  Luke  shows  an  interest,  not  to  be  observed 
in  the  other  Gospels,  in  supplying  the  history  of  Jesus' 
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life  with  chronological  notices  (i.  36,  ii.  21,  22,  42,  iii.  23), 
and  in  connecting  it  chronologically  with  facts  of  uni- 
versal and  national  history  (i.  5,  ii.  If.,  iii.  If.;  Acts 
xi.  28,  xviii.  2,  12),  he  does  not  assume  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  chronology  of  Jesus'  public  ministry  which 
it  was  beyond  his  power  to  obtain.  This  is  evidenced  even 
in  connection  with  the  last  days  in  Jerusalem,  both  by  the 
absence  of  connection  between  single  events  in  the  section, 
the  setting  of  which  is  marked  by  the  general  descriptions 
of  xix.  47  f.  and  xxi.  37  f.,  and  by  the  use  in  xx.  1  of  the 
same  iu  fiia  tmv  i^fxepwv  which  occurs  earlier.  What  seems 
to  be  the  account  of  a  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem 
in  ix.  51-xix.  46  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  only 
apparently  such.  It  may  be  that  the  scattered  notices  of 
this  journey  in  Luke,  while  not  giving  the  order  of  events 
with  entire  correctness,  are  for  the  most  part  accurate 
(n.  19).  But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  be 
understood  as  giving  such  a  chronology.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  decernible  relation  among  these  scattered 
notices.  There  is  nothing  here  which  resembles  a  list  of 
stations,  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  journeys  in  Acts  (xiii.- 
xxviii.).  No  mention  is  made  even  of  the  journey  through 
Perea  (Matt.  xix.  1  ;  Mark  x.  1).  In  the  second  place, 
in  this  section  of  the  book  there  is  the  same  lack  of  con- 
nection between  the  single  narratives  which  occurs  earlier 
{e.g.  xi.  1,  14,  29,  xii.  13,  22,  54,  xiii.  6,  10,  xiv.  1,  xv.  1, 
xvi.  1,  xvii.  1,  20,  xviii.  1,  9,  15,  18),  so  that  the  reader 
cannot  tell  when  and  where  the  separate  events  took  place. 
If  we  know  that  what  is  narrated  in  Luke  x.  38-42  took 
place  in  a  village  near  Jerusalem,  our  information  is  not 
derived  from  Luke,  and  it  would  be  a  misunderstanding 
of  his  account  to  infer  from  it  that  this  unnamed  village 
(Bethany)  was  on  the  way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and 
farther  removed  from  the  city  than  the  places  indicated  in 
xiii.  22,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  31,  35.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  first  notice  regarding  the  journey  to 
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Jerusalem  (ix.  51),  which  is  given  with  a  special  solemnity, 
was  not  intended  to  mark  an  important  transition  in  the 
narrative.  There  is  a  close  connection  with  what  precedes. 
This  is,  however,  so  throughout.  While  these  scattered 
notices  of  movements  from  place  to  place  have  no  con- 
nection and  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  form  any  clear 
conception  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  there  is  every- 
where evident  a  connection  between  the  contents  of  the 
single  narratives  quite  independent  of  the  chronological 
relations.  In  the  fourth  place,  even  where  places  are 
clearly  indicated,  as  in  ix.  51,  xiii.  22,  xvii.  11,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  done  in  order  to  make  clear  events  immediately 
connected  with  them,  and  is  not  designed  to  furnish  the 
outlines  of  a  journey.  The  fact  that  in  the  history  of  the 
Passion  and  in  most  parts  of  Acts  the  chronological  order 
is  more  apparent  and  more  strictly  adhered  to,  is  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  more  exact  knowledge  which  the 
writer  had  regarding  these  parts  of  the  history  from  the 
tradition  and  his  own  recollection.  In  the  second  place, 
while  it  was  quite  possible  to  record  single  deeds,  dis- 
courses, and  conversations  which  took  place  during  Jesus' 
Galilean  tours,  without  knowing  the  order  in  which  they 
took  place,  this  could  not  be  done  in  the  history  of  the 
Passion  and  Resurrection,  or  in  an  account  of  the  extension 
of  missionary  work  from  Antioch  to  Rome.  The  narrative 
in  Acts  does  not,  however,  resemble  a  chronicle.  Acts  ix.  1 
refers  back  to  viii.  3,  and  what  is  recorded  in  ix.  1-17  can 
have  taken  place  before  the  events  recorded  in  viii.  5-40. 
In  xi.  19  the  narrative  is  taken  up  where  it  had  been  left 
off  in  viii.  1-4,  and  what  is  recorded  in  xi.  22  may  have 
occurred  before  chap.  x.  The  episode  of  chap.  xii.  belongs 
before  the  point  in  the  narrative  where  it  is  recorded,  and 
apparently  the  same  is  true  of  xi.  27  (Part  XL).  Attention 
has  already  been  called  to  the  order  of  xviii.  23  and  xix.  1 
(above,  p.  30,  n.  8).  If  Luke  designed  his  proposed 
third  book  to  continue  to  its  completion  the  history  of  the 
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apostles  (above,  p.  53  f.),  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  take  up  the  narrative  again  at  Acts  xii.  17. 
Just  such  a  fact  as  this,  and  Luke's  carefulness  about  his 
chronological  statements  in  the  Gospel,  show  how  conscious 
he  was  that  his  task  was  that  of  a  historian. 

Another  means  which  Luke  uses  to  impress  Theophilus 
with  the  trustworthiness  of  Christian  historical  tradition 
is  the  frequent  connection  of  this  history  with  the  events 
of  political  history.  No  N.T.  writer  except  Luke  mentions 
a  Roman  emperor  by  name.  He  mentions  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  and  Claudius  (Luke  ii.  1,  iii.  1  ;  Acts  xi.  28, 
xviii.  2),  and  when  he  says  that  the  famine  prophesied  in 
the  Church  in  Antioch  took  place  under  Claudius  (Acts 
xi.  28),  he  implies  that  the  prophecy  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Caligula,  Claudius'  predecessor  (Part  XL).  The  decrees 
of  Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1)  and  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  2) 
affect  the  history  of  Christianity.  This  is  not  something 
existing  only  in  the  realm  of  pious  fancy.  It  connects 
itself  chronologically  with  a  definite  year  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1).  This  impression  of  the  thoroughly 
real  character  of  Christianity  is  strengthened  by  the  men- 
tion of  all  the  rulers  throughout  the  region  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  gospel  history  (Luke  iii.  1-2),  and  which  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  ruled  by  Agrippa  ii.  (Schiirer, 
i.  594  [Eng.  trans,  i.  ii.  201]).  The  reader  must  have 
known  that  Quirinius  was  the  governor  of  Syria  (Luke 
ii.  2)  and  Gallio  the  governor  of  Achaia  (Acts  xviii.  12), 
since  their  governorships  are  mentioned  in  order  to  fix 
dates,  which  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  Sergius  Paulus 
(xiii.  7).  In  general  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number 
of  proper  names  in  Luke  is  much  larger  than  in  the  other 
Gospels,  and  that  these  names  include  not  only  those  of 
persons  in  political  life  and  of  actors  in  the  narrative,  but 
also  of  numerous  persons  whose  position  is  entirely  sub- 
ordinate (n.  20).  This  reveals  the  investigator  who  has 
taken  great  pains  to  inform  himself  regarding  the  details 
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of  the  history  he  records,  and  also  the  story-teller  who 
strove  to  bring  his  characters  out  of  the  shadows  of 
uncertain  tradition  into  the  clear  light  of  reality. 

The  author's  purpose  fully  to  win  over  to  Christianity 
a  Gentile  who  was  still  outside  the  Church  but  favourably 
inclined  to  Christianity,  shows  itself  in  various  ways.  Such 
a  purpose  imposed  upon  the  Christian  historian  a  certain 
reserve.  He  could  not  use  throughout  the  sonorous 
language  of  the  Church,  but  was  under  the  necessity  of 
handling  the  material  objectively,  as  it  were,  and  retaining 
in  his  narrative  a  certain  secular  tone.  Luke  does,  how- 
ever, employ  the  language  of  the  Church  w^hen  frequently 
in  his  narrative  he  calls  Jesus  6  Kvpco<;,  a  usage  not  to  be 
found  in  Matthew  and  Mark  (n.  21).  But  this  simply 
shows  that  Luke  was  not  one  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
gospel  history  who  was  in  daily  intercourse  with  Jesus, 
but  that  through  their  preaching  he  became  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  which  accepted  Jesus  as  its  Lord. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  represents  persons  in  personal  inter- 
course with  Jesus  as  addressing  Him  by  His  name,  'Ivcrov 
(above,  p.  37  f.),  and  in  six  instances  he  uses  iTnaraTa,  w4iich 
does  not  occur  in  the  other  Gospels,  and  which  is  not  an 
ecclesiastical  word  (v.  5,  viii.  24,  45,  ix.  33,  49,  xvii.  13). 
This  replaces  the  Hebrew  Rabbi,  w^hich  Luke  statedly 
avoids,  and  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  BiBdaKaKe,  which 
occurs  very  frequently,  and  Kvpie,  which  is  only  sparingly 
used. 

Luke's  very  meagre  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  early  led  to  the  introduction  of  w^hole- 
sale  interpolations  in  Luke  xxii.  16-20  (above,  p.  39  f.), 
is  to  be  explained  only  by  the  assumption  that  the  narra- 
tive was  intended  for  a  non-Christian.  The  word  spoken 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  bread,  "  This  is 
My  body,"  could  impress  such  a  person  only  as  a  profound 
figure.  The  single  word  which,  according  to  the  genuine 
text  of  Luke,   Jesus    spoke    as  He  distributed  the  cup, 
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contained  no  reference  to  His  blood,  and  consequently 
suggested  no  mystery.  Heathen  slanders  associated  with 
the  Christian  teaching  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
very  ancient.  Pliny,  in  his  report  to  Trajan,  speaks  as 
if  such  slanders  were  common,  but  not  confirmed  by  his 
judicial  inquiries.  Although  we  cannot  prove  that  these 
slanders  were  current  as  early  as  the  time  when  Luke  was 
written,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  the  case,  or 
rather  it  may  be  inferred  from  Luke's  account.  But  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  Luke 
should  hesitate  to  unveil  this  deepest  mystery  of  Christian 
worship  before  the  eyes  of  one  who  was  uninitiated,  and 
that  he  should  hesitate  to  make  a  remark  about  eating  the 
body  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Jesus  which  might  arouse 
the  suspicion  of  one  who  was  still  outside  the  Church. 
In  thus  guarding  the  mystery  Luke  betrays  his  Greek 
character,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  for  Greeks. 
This  shows  itself  also  in  very  many  other  directions. 

Without  in  any  way  eliminating  the  Israelitish  char- 
acter of  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
(n.  22),  Luke  emphasises  strongly  from  the  very  first  the 
universal  significance  of  Jesus.  That  Jesus  was  born  in 
the  city  of  David  was  brought  about  by  a  decree  of  the 
emperor,  who,  however,  had  no  thought  of  this  result,  so 
that  it  was  really  due  to  the  overruling  providence  of  God 
(ii.  1).  Angels  proclaim  the  glory  of  God,  who  through 
His  Anointed  One  is  to  establish  peace  over  the  whole  earth 
among  men  of  good-will  (ii.  14).  Simeon,  wholly  under 
the  dominance  of  thoroughly  Jewish  ideas  and  forms, 
prophesies  for  the  child  a  saving  and  enlightening  in- 
fluence upon  all  peoples  (ii.  31  f.).  Only  in  Luke  iii.  4-6 
is  the  quotation  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  which  is  always 
associated  with  the  Baptist,  continued  so  as  to  include 
the  verse  in  which  the  salvation  announced  by  John  is 
described  as  a  salvation  for  all  flesh  (iii.  6,  cf.  John  xvii.  ?.). 
The  descent  of  the  Son  of  David  and  Son  of  God  is  carried 
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l^ack  beyond  Abraham  to  Adam  and  even  to  God  Himself. 
The  coming  of  Jesus  marks  not  only  the  consummation  of 
the  history  of  Israel,  but  the  consummation  of  the  history 
of  the  race,  and  the  divine  sonship  of  men  established  in 
creation  finds  its  consummation  in  the  divine  sonship  of 
Jesus  (iii.  23-38,  cf.  Acts  xvii.  28,  31).  The  account  in 
iv.  1-13,  which  is  thus  introduced,  shows  how  Jesus  as 
the  second  Adam  overcame  the  temptation  by  which  the 
first  Adam  fell.  With  manifest  fondness  he  writes  of 
the  Gentile  whose  faith  was  great  (vii.  2-10),  and  of  the 
merciful  and  grateful  Samaritans  (x.  33,  xvii.  16).  Pilate 
is  presented  in  a  light  which  is  in  no  way  more  favourable 
than  that  in  which  he  is  portrayed  in  the  other  Gospels 
(cf.  xiii.  1,  xxiii.  25  ;  Acts  ii.  23,  iv.  27),  but  the  thrice 
repeated  witness  of  this  Gentile  to  Jesus'  innocence  is 
much  more  strongly  emphasised  than  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  (xxiii.  4,  14,  15,  22;  Acts  iii.  13).  Besides  this  we 
have  the  testimony  of  the  Gentile  centurion  in  xxiii.  47, 
which  seems  to  be  told  here  in  a  form  more  historically 
probable  than  in  Matt,  xxvii.  54  ;  Mark  xv.  39.  In  Acts 
viii.  5-xi.  18,  Luke  describes  at  length  how  the  natural 
hesitation  of  the  older  apostles  to  turn  to  the  Samaritans 
and  then  to  the  Gentiles  was  overcome  by  the  providence 
of  God,  and  in  Acts  xv.  he  shows  how  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  Christians  from  the  law  was  championed  by  the 
Gentile  missionaries  and  acknowledged  by  the  original 
apostles  and  the  mother  Church.  Jesus'  command  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  peoples  upon  earth  (Luke  xxiv. 
47  ;  Acts  i.  8,  ix.  15,  cf.  ii.  39,  iii.  25)  is  not  here  obscured 
by  words  which  are  open  to  misinterpretation  and  harsh 
in  tone,  as  we  find  in  Matt.  x.  5,  xv.  21-28  ;  Mark  vii. 
24-30.  Frequently  practical  piety,  honesty,  and  chari- 
tableness are  declared  to  be  preparations  for  greater  bless- 
ing among  the  Gentiles  (Luke  vii.  2-5  ;  Acts  x.  2-4,  35, 
xiii.  7)  as  well  as  among  the  Jews  (Luke  i.  6,  ii.  25,  36  f., 
xix.  8,  xxiii.  50,  cf.  Acts  xvii.  11),  and  the  humane  dis- 
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position  even  of  those  who  have  no  close  relation  to  the 
gospel  is  recognised  (Acts  xix.  31,  xxvii.  3,  43,  xxviii.  2,  7). 
Somedmes  also  the  official  integrity  of  individuals  is 
amply  related  without  special  attention  being  called  to 
it  (Acts  xviii  12-17,  xiv.  35-41,  xxv.  1-26,  32,  as  dis- 
tingxiished  from  xxiv.  24-27). 

On  the  other  hand.  Luke,  in  much  strons:er  colours 
than  any  other  evangelist,  depicts  Jesus  as  the/Wf/i/f  and 
Saviour  of  those  most  deeply  snnJ:  in  sin  and  farthest 
astray,  and  represents  penitent  humility  as  the  way  of 
salvation  (Luke  v.  8,  29-32,  vii,  29,  34,  37-50,  xv.  1-33. 
xviii  9—14,  xix.  7—10,  xxiii  39—43).  A  Greek  who  read 
the  parables  in  chap.  xv.  would  necessarily  apply  them  to 
men  like  himself  rather  than  to  the  Jews.  While  such 
a  reader  might  be  astonished,  he  would  nevertheless  be 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  great  ascetic  and  mighty 
prophet  John  preached  an  almost  trivial  morality  (iii 
10—14),  and  that  Jesus,  who  was  free  from  any  gloomy 
asc-eticism  (v.  33-39.  viL  34.  xiii.  26),  manifested  deep 
sympathy  with  all  htmian  stifferiiigs  even  when  the  sufferer 
was  guilty  (vii  13,  xiii.  15  £,  xix.  41-44,  xxiii.  28,  c£ 
ver.  34),  avoided  all  narrow  and  violent  fanaticism  (ix. 
49f,,  54 £,  xxii  50£),  and  always  in  word  and  deed 
preached  a  brotherly  love  which  transcended  the  cere- 
monial scruples  of  Judaism  and  went  beyond  the  national 
bounds  (vL  6-11,  27-36,  x.  25-37,  xL  41-46,  xiiL  10-17, 
xiv.  1-6,  xviL  11-19,  xix.  7-10).  There  are  also  instances 
where  Jesus  enjoins  good  manners  and  refinement  in  social 
interc-ourse  (vii  44-46,  x.  5-11,  xiv.  7-10,  12-14,  xx.  46£, 
c£  xiL  37,  but  also  xviL  7—10).  The  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  material  sngsests  a  writer  of  kindred  spirit  with 
the  man  who  wrote  Phil  iv.  8  (n.  23). 

"So  single  moral  obKgation  is  so  richly  and  variously 
illustrated  as  that  indicated  by  the  words  poverty  and 
foealth.  In  addition  to  the  account  of  the  rich  voun? 
man,  the  story  of  the  widow  with  the  mit€S,  and  several 
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5aTin<53  about  benevolence  which  are  to  be  found  also  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  (Luke  vi  30-36,  xiL  33,  xviiL  18-30, 
xxi.  1-4),  the  instances  recorded  in  vL  24,  xl  41.  xii. 
13-21,  xiv.  12-14,  16-24  (as  regards  this  point  not  to  be 
compared  with  Matt  xxiL  2-10),  xvL  1-31,  xix.  2-10, 
are  found  only  in  Luke.  Only  in  Luke  xri  9,  11  is  the 
Aramaic  word  mamona,  which  was  current  in  Antioch 
(vol.  i.  18),  modified  bv  the  adjective  unrighteous,  and  in 
XI  x-  8  an  example  is  given  to  show  bv  how  great  un- 
ric^hteousness  manv  riches  are  accumulated-  Jesus  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  legal  side  of  questions 
about  property  (xii  13-15),  in  order  that  He  may  lay 
creater  weisrht  upon  the  moral  use  of  earthly  possessions, 
especiallv  when  these  are  great.  Luke  has  portrayed  for 
all  time  in  a  striking  and  incomparable  manner  that  con- 
fidence in  riches  devoted  solely  to  one's  own  service  which 
is  so  foolish  because  of  tbe  uncertainty  of  human  life  (xii 
16-21);  the  complete  absorption  of  the  rich  in  luxurious 
livinor  with  their  accompanying  heardessness  towards  the 
poor  and  sorely  afflicted  brother  at  their  door  (xvi.  19-31); 
the  power  of  riches  even  over  men  of  noble  sp'irit  and  men 
who  strive  after  eternal  things  (xviii.  18-30):  a  magic 
influence  which  can  be  broken  only  by  the  power  of  (rod. 
"  Woe  to  the  rich,"  he  says,  who  find  their  satisfaction  in 
this  life,  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  life's  comfort,  and  who  are  always  sure  of  being  treated 
with  deference  on  every  side  (vi  24-26).  But  through 
God's  power  it  is  possible  even  for  these  (xviiL  27,  cfl  ui.  8) 
not  only  to  realise  the  fact  that  man's  life  does  not  consist 
in  riches  (xii  15),  and  that  possessions  are  only  an  un- 
important good,  bestowed  for  a  short  time  and  not  really 
belonging  to  the  possessor  (xvi.  9-12).  but  also  to  be  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  mammon  (xvi.  13V  The  use  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  one's  neighbour  is  proof  that  a 
man  possesses  the  state  of  mind  which  leads  into  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d  (xviii  22,  xvi  9) ;  it  sanctifies  also  his 
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cartUy  life  (xi.  41).  This  generosity  is  not  one  of  tlie 
works  of  which  the  Pharisees  boast  (xviii.  12,  cf.  xi.  42, 
xvi.  14,  XX.  47),  but  is  found  in  the  wealthy  tax-gatherer 
(xix.  8)  and  the  poverty-stricken  wddow  (xxi.  1-4).  Love 
to  Jesus  is  manifested  in  the  same  way  (viii.  3,  cf.  xxiii. 
50-53).  This  very  spirit  was  exercised  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  early  Church  (Acts  ii.  44  f.,  iv.  32-37,  vi.  1-6, 
ix.  36-39).  It  was  also  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
Gentile  Church  and  the  mother  Church  (xi.  28-30,  xii.  25, 
xxiv.  17).  It  is  commended  in  the  case  of  the  Gentile 
Cornelius  (x.  2-4,  31,  35,  cf.  Luke  vii.  5).  The  love  of 
money,  of  which  a  fearful  example  was  not  wanting  in  the 
early  Church  (Acts  v.  1-11),  had  no  influence  on  the  first 
preachers  of  the  gospel  (viii.  20,  xx,  31-34).  Possessing 
no  money,  they  were  yet  rich  in  God  (Acts  iii.  6,  cf.  Luke 
xii.  21),  and  observed  the  word  of  their  Master,  "To  give 
is  more  blessed  than  to  receive"  (Acts  xx.  25).  Instead 
of  scenting  in  this  social  morality  which  pervades  both  the 
books  of  Paul's  disciple,  Luke,  a  residuum  of  Ebonism 
(n.  24),  it  is  more  natural  to  assume  that  here  also  Luke 
has  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  work  is  intended  for  Theo- 
philus,  a  Gentile  of  high  position,  and  also,  according  to 
trustworthy  tradition  the  owner  of  a  large  house  in 
Antioch  (above,  p.  5,  n.  5),  before  the  gate  of  which 
it  is  very  possible  that  a  Lazarus  may  sometimes  have 
lingered. 

It  was  also  important  in  writing  to  men,  of  whom  Luke 
chose  Theophilus  as  a  type,  to  point  out  that  Christ  and 
Christianity  stood  in  no  hostile  relation  to  the  State.  In 
striking  contrast  to  Jesus'  recognition  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  taxes  (xx.  20-26),  stand  the  false  accusations  of  the 
Sanhedrin  that  Jesus  refused  to  pay  tribute  and  was  re- 
bellious against  the  authority  of  the  State  (xxiii.  2,  5,  14), 
which  are  related  by  no  other  evangelist  with  so  much 
fulness  as  by  Luke,  to  which  also  he  alone  refers  at  an 
earlier  point  in  the  narrative  (xx.  20).     But  the  falsity  of 
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these  particular  charges  is  proved  by  the  thrice  repeated 
acknowledgment  of  His  innocence  by  Pilate,  an  acknow- 
ledgment which  is  based  upon  the  testimony  of  king 
Herod  (xxiii.  4,  14-15,  22).  It  was  only  the  weakness 
of  this  Eoman  official's  character,  whose  attitude  was 
sometimes  that  of  violence  against  the  Jews  (xiii.  1 )  and 
sometimes  that  of  false  compliance  with  their  will,  which 
led  him  to  give  over  to  their  fanaticism  the  Jesus  who,  by 
his  own  confession  as  well  as  by  the  confession  of  other 
Gentiles  (xxiii,  47),  was  righteous,  while  he  released  a 
robber  and  murderer  in  His  place  (xxiii.  25).  But  even 
among  the  "transsjressors  with  whom  He  was  reckoned" 
(xxii.  37), — the  criminals  between  whom  He  w^as  crucified, 
— there  was  one  to  confess  that  Jesus  was  innocent  of 
all  offence  against  the  civil  law  and  to  acknowledge  His 
future  kingship  (xxiii.  39-43).  Personal  interests  led 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews  (Acts  iv.  1-7,  13,  v.  28)  first  to 
reprimand  the  apostles,  then  to  imprison  and  scourge 
them.  The  first  martyr's  blood  was  shed  through  the 
testimony  of  a  false  witness  and  by  a  tumultuous  pro- 
ceeding which  violated  (John  xviii.  31)  existing  laws  (see 
Acts  vi.  11-14,  vii.  54-60).  In  order  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  Jews  by  posing  as  a  protector  of  their  religion,  the 
bigoted  Agrippa  i.,  who  shortly  thereafter  lost  his  life  in 
an  attempt  to  deify  himself  in  heathen  fashion,  murdered 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  while  Peter  escaped  his  hand 
only  by  a  miracle  (chap.  xii.).  On  several  occasions  Paul 
was  accused  and  unjustly  treated  on  the  ground  that  he 
taught  doctrines  hostile  to  the  Roman  government  (xvi. 
21-23,  35-39,  xvii.  7-9,  xviii.  13).  Likewise  his  opposi- 
tion to  heathen  idolatry  (xix.  26  ff".)  and  his  alleged 
hostility  to  Judaism  and  Jewish  ceremonials  (xxi.  28, 
xxiv.  1-9)  often  involved  him  in  danger,  and  finally  led 
to  a  long  imprisonment.  Repeatedly  he  saved  himself 
from  worse  treatment  by  appeal  to  his  Roman  citizenship, 
and  compelled  the  officials  to  apologise  for  their  encroach- 
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ments  upon  the  law  (xvi.  37,  38),  or  to  seek  escape  from 
the  consequences  of  their  action  by  perverting  their  official 
reports  (xxii.  24-29,  xxiii.  25-30).  It  was  the  unworthy- 
dependence  upon  his  Jewish  wife  and  the  Jewish  people  of 
the  procurator  Felix,  who  was  as  base  as  he  was  low  born, 
and  to  whose  infamous  immorality  and  unrighteousness 
Luke  calls  attention  (xxiv.  25  ;  cf.  Schiirer,  i.  571  f.  [Eng. 
trans,  i.  ii.  174]),  which  led  him  unjustly  to  prolong  Paul's 
case  (xxiv.  24-26).  On  the  other  hand,  where  Paul  had 
to  do  with  honourable  officials,  who  were  of  more  dis- 
tinguished birth  and  more  noble  culture,  such  as  Gallio 
(xviii.  12-17)  and  Porcius  Festus  (xxv.  11-xxvi.  32),  he 
was  treated  with  impartiality  and  was  protected  against 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Jews.  Several  Asiarchs  in  Ephesus, 
representatives  of  the  emperor  cult,  even  showed  him 
favour  (xix.  31).  While  king  Agrippa  ii.,  in  pure  irony, 
declares  himself  inclined  to  accept  Christianity  (xxvi.  28), 
the  "intelligent"  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  who  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  apostle,  really  received  a  deep  impression  of 
the  truth,  although  we  cannot  say  how  lasting  this  im- 
pression was  (xiii.  7-12). 

After  all  the  cheering  experiences,  all  the  divine  inter- 
positions and  deliverances  of  the  second  book,  the  reader 
would  expect  nothing  else  than  to  find  in  a  third  book  the 
account  of  new  victories  for  the  good  cause  of  the  gospel 
in  Rome  and  in  the  Roman  emjDire.  There  is  to  be  no 
escape  from  persecution  (xiv.  22).  As  regards  this  point 
the  prophecy  at  the  beginning  (Luke  ii.  34)  corresponds 
literally  to  the  historical  statement  at  the  close  (Acts 
xxviii.  22).  Opposition  is  not  to  be  confined  to  words. 
The  blood  of  martyrs  will  also  be  shed,  as  it  has  been  from 
the  beginning,  but  the  true  minister  of  the  word  does 
not  allow  this  to  hinder  his  course  or  to  dishearten  him 
(xx.  24,  xxi,  13),  but  with  every  new  station  reached  he 
gains  new  courage  (xxviii.  15).  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that  Acts  is  pervaded  by  a  joyful  spirit ;  but  this 
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is  just  as  true  of  the  Gospel  (n.  25).  This  work  also  was 
suited  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  an  educated 
Greek  whose  keen  interest  in  the  gospel  has  been  already 
awakened. 

Although  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  symmetry 
of  the  plan  and  the  unity  of  the  entire  work,  as  regards 
the  latter  point  we  have  independent  evidence  from  the 
acrreement  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  material  is 
handled  in  Luke  and  in  Acts.  If  Luke  iii.  2  gives  the 
impression  that  in  Pilate's  procuratorship  Annas  shared 
the  high-priesthood  with  Caiaphas,  and  was  the  more 
influential  of  the  two,  the  same  is  true  of  Acts  iv.  6. 
The  a'7rojpa(f>ri  of  Luke  ii.  1-3  is  referred  to  again  in  Acts 
V.  37  by  the  same  name.  The  identity  of  the  two  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  passage  the  taxing  is 
described  as  the  one  famous  taxing,  and  hence  as  the  only 
one  of  its  kind,  whereas  in  Luke  ii.  2  it  is  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  first  taxing  ;  for  the  expression  in  Luke  does  not 
necessarily  mean  more  than  that  such  a  taxing  had  never 
before  taken  place  in  Palestine.  There  was  no  occasion 
in  Luke  ii.  2  to  mention  the  insurrection  headed  by  Judas. 
But  Luke  shows  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  then  exist- 
ing party  of  the  Zealots,  not  only  in  Acts  i.  13  but  also  in 
Luke  vi.  15,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  gospel  writers 
to  designate  them  by  their  Greek  name  which  is  found  in 
both  books  (n.  26).  The  story  of  how  the  tetrarch  Herod 
took  part  in  Jesus'  trial,  and  especially  of  how  he  and 
Pilate  were  made  friends  through  their  common  relation 
to  Jesus,  found  only  in  Luke  xxiii.  6-12,  15,  prepares 
the  way  for  Acts  iv.  27,  a  passage  which  would  be  quite 
unintelligible  without  this  preceding  narrative.  Other 
references  in  Acts  to  the  gospel  history  agree  entirely  with 
the  accounts  in  the  Gospel  (Acts  iii.  13  f.  =  Luke  xxiii.  16 ; 
Acts  x.  41  =  Luke  xxiv.  41  f.).  Although  Luke  does  not 
in  any  way  represent  the  work  of  Jesus  as  confined  to 
Galilee  (above,  p.  64  and  §  63),  yet  in  both  book   she 
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emphasises  the  fact  that  the  whole  gospel  movement  had 
its  beginning  in  Galilee,  spreading  thence  over  the  whole 
of  Judea,  i.e.  Palestine  (Luke  xxiii.  5  ;  Acts  x.  37 ;  cf. 
Luke  iv.  14,  xxii.  59,  xxiii.  49  ;  Acts  i.  11,  ii.  7,  xiii.  31). 
In  the  two  lists  of  the  apostles  (Luke  vi.  14-16;  Acts 
i.  13)  the  names  are  not  given  in  exactly  the  same  order, 
but  both  agree,  as  against  Matthew  and  Mark,  in  men- 
tioning a  ^lovha^  'laKcti^ov  (Judas  [the  soil]  of  James), 
who  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Matthew  or  Mark  under 
this  name  (but  cf.  John  xiv,  22).  They  also  agree  in 
placing  this  name  after  that  of  Simon,  whom  Luke  alone 
calls  a  Zealot,  using  the  Greek  name  of  the  party  in  both 
passages.  Luke  is  the  only  evangelist  who  says  explicitly 
that  Jesus  called  the  Twelve,  apostles  (vi.  13),  but  it  is 
also  Luke  who  teaches  in  various  ways  that  Jesus  did  not 
intend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  be  confined  to  those 
especially  called  to  be  preachers.  As  at  the  beginning  we 
find  the  angels  (i.  19,  ii.  10)  and  the  Baptist  (iii.  18) 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  so  the  apostles  are  told  not  to 
forbid  anyone  to  preach  who  is  working  in  Jesus'  name, 
even  though  he  is  not  of  their  own  number  (ix.  49f,). 
Jesus  Himself  commands  others  also  to  proclaim  the  king- 
dom of  God  (ix.  60),  and  sends  before  Him  into  all  cities 
and  places  as  heralds  of  His  preaching  "  other  seventy," 
who  afterwards  return  rejoicing  because  of  the  success  of 
their  work  (x.  1-20  ;  n.  27).  This  may  partially  explain 
the  fact  that  in  Luke  i.  2,  where  another  would  have  used 
simply  ol  aiToa-ToKoi  even  at  the  risk  of  inaccuracy,  Luke 
chooses  an  expression  which  includes  persons  not  apostles, 
and  calls  to  mind  those  who  did  not  become  ministers  of 
the  word  until  well  on  in  the  course  of  the  history  which 
he  is  setting  forth.  All  this  is  preparatory  to  the  account 
of  how,  in  fact,  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  apostolic 
circle,  and  who  had  received  no  special  commission  to 
preach,  opened  the  way  for  missionary  work,  becoming 
the  forerunners  of  the  apostles  just  as  the  Seventy  were 
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of  the  Lord  (Acts  viii.  5-40,  xi.  19-21,  cf.  vi.  5,  xxi.  8). 
It  is  also  preparatory  to  the  account  of  the  rise  of  a 
new  apostolate  coexistent  with  that  of  the  Twelve,  whose 
number  was  kept  intact  (Acts  i.  15-26),  by  which  the 
crospel  was  rapidly  carried  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
the  Twelve  were  confined  by  their  immediate  calling  (Acts 
ix.  3-30,  xiii.  2ff.,  xiv.  4,  14). 

Luke's  work  shows  great  variety  in  regard  to  language 
and  style ;  but  these  are  not  differences  as  between  the 
two  books,  of  which  the  work  consists,  but  are  to  be 
observed  just  as  much  in  the  Gospel  as  in  Acts.  Since 
these  diflferences  are  probably  to  be  explained,  partly  from 
the  character  of  the  language  in  the  sources  used,  partly 
from  the  different  character  of  the  subjects  treated,  they 
may  be  appropriately  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
investigations  which  follow  (§§  61,  62).  It  hardly  needs 
to  be  proved  in  detail  that,  notwithstanding  the  difi'er- 
ences  of  style  which  exist  between  separate  parts  of  the 
work,  there  is  a  large  number  of  peculiar  words  and 
phrases  to  be  found  throughout  both  books,  so  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  language  also  the  unity  of  the 
work  is  demonstrated  (n.  28). 

Against  all  the  discussions  of  the  purpose  of  Acts, 
which  take  into  consideration  only  the  second  book  of 
I  Luke's  work, — assuming  that  a  somewhat  external  con- 
!  nection  exists  between  it  and  the  first  book, — stand  first 
\  of  all  the  prologue,  when  this  is  correctly  interpreted,  and 
■  likewise  many  of  the  considerations,  some  of  them  old, 
others  new,  which  have  been  adduced  above.     In  parti- 
cular, there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  of  disproving  in 
detail  the  hypothesis  of  the  school  of  Baur,  by  which  it 
is  assumed  that  the  writer  of  Acts  set  out  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  harmonising  the   unreconciled   and  irreconcilable 
differences  in  the  apostolic  Church,  by  perverting  facts  in 
his  narrative  and  intentionally  adding  fictitious  elements 
(n,  29).     One  could  wish,  however,  that  those  who  admit 
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that  this  hypothesis  cannot  be  accepted  in  its  entirety- 
would  purge  out  the  remnants  of  the  old  leaven  that 
remain.  Whatever  details  in  the  premises  of  this  inter- 
pretation may  require  refutation  will  be  discussed  in 
§§  62,  63.  On  the  other  hand,  points  in  which  the 
hypothesis  is  correct  are  explained  by  the  purpose  which 
the  author  actually  claimed  to  have  had  in  view  through- 
out the  entire  work.  A  polemical  writing  produced  in 
the  midst  of  a  heated  contest  and  under  great  stress  like 
Galatians,  naturally  employs  language  different  from  that 
used  in  an  historical  work  designed  to  set  forth  the  same 
facts  perhaps  twenty  years  later.  If  Luke  had  introduced 
into  his  account  of  the  great  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  Gentile  Church,  and  for  its  freedom  from  the  law, 
the  excited  moods  of  those  who  actually  participated  in 
the  struggle,  he  would  simply  have  betrayed  his  unfitness 
to  be  an  historian  of  Christianity.  In  a  work  intended 
for  a  man  like  Theophilus,  who  was  still  outside  the 
Church,  this  would  have  been  particularly  unwise,  and 
calculated  to  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  the  work  was 
intended.  There  are  occasions  when  Luke  does  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  good  Christians  could  differ  with  Paul 
(Acts  XV.  37-39),  and  reserves  his  own  judgment  as  to 
who  was  the  more  to  blame.  But  with  regard  to  the 
burning  question  of  the  age,  Luke  reports  more  clearly 
than  is  done  in  any  of  the  Pauline  letters,  how  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  apostle,  whose  Pharasaic  origin  Luke  alone 
records  (Acts  xv.  5),  were  severely  and  clearly  rebuked  by 
all  the  authorities  of  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  10,  19,  24). 
Luke  understands  better  than  does  the  Roman  who  de- 
clared this  to  be  his  purpose  (Tacitus,  Ann.  i.  1),  the 
meaning  of  tradere  sine  ira  et  studio. 

1.  (P.  41.)  Zeller  (Die  AG  nach  Inhalt  und  Ursprwng  hrit.  unters.,  1854, 
S.  460,  516)  declares  it  to  be  practically  bej'ond  question  that  "the  greeting" 
of  this  entire  work,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  contained  "  the  name  of  the 
author,"  i.e.  of  the  alleged  author,  "  Luke."  But  he  says  nothing  further  of 
the  form  and  contents  of  this  title,     Blass  {Acta  op.,  ed.  maj.,  1895,  p.  2) 
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roposes  as  the  title  of  Acts,  Aovko.  ^Avnoxeas  Trpos  QeotpiXov  \6yos  j3',  and 
3r  the  Gospel  a  similar  title  only  with  Xoyos  a.  But  is  it  conceivable  that 
iuke  should  have  given  a  work  dealing  with  so  great  a  subject  such  a 
leaningless  title  as  this,  which  deserved  to  be  lost  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
'  he  actually  chose  a  better  one,  why  has  it  not  been  preserved,  like  the 
itles  of  Matt.,  Mark,  and  Rev.  ?  In  antiquity  the  title  was  not  such  an 
ssential  and  unalterable  part  of  a  book  as  in  later  times,  especially  since 
he  invention  of  printing.  The  fact  that  the  titulus  or  index  was  attached 
3  the  outside  of  the  closed  roll  (Birt,  Das  Antihe  Buchii:esen,  S.  66)  rendered 
:s  fate  all  the  more  precarious.  Our  ignorance  as  to  what  title  Josephus 
ave  or  meant  to  give  his  Bellum  jud.  is  not  due  to  the  loss  of  the  original 
itle.  Josephus  himself  quotes  the  work  under  different  titles  in  Ant.  i. 
1.  4,  xiii.  3.  3,  5.  9,  10.  6  ;  Vita,  74,  as  do  also  the  ancient  writers  and  the 
ISS.  of  Josephus'  work  (cf.  Niese,  ed.  maj.  vi.  prsef.  §  1  and  p.  3).  We  are 
amiliar  with  the  correspondence  between  Augustine  and  Jerome  concerning 
he  title  of  the  Vir.  III.,  which  was  still  unsettled  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
he  appearance  of  the  work  (Jerome,  Ep.  Ixvii.  2,  cxii.  3  ;  Vail.  i.  403,  738). 
jeast  of  all  was  a  formal  title  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  writing  which  was 
.esigned  and  given  out  by  the  author  as  a  private  document,  with  no  expecta- 
ion  that  it  would  have  wider  circulation.  The  writing  of  another  Antiochian, 
^hich  in  this  respect  was  similar  to  Luke's  work,  was  given  in  the  tradition 
he  meaningless  title  Qeo(piXov  irpos  AvtoXvkov  a  fi'  y. 

2.  (P.  42.)     Cf.  the  present  writer's  lecture,  "  Der  Geschichtschreiber  und 

ein  Stoff  im  NT.,"  Z/KW,  1888,  S.  581-596,  especially  S.  590  f.     Josephus 

rrote  his  Antiquities  at  the  instigation  of  his  fellow  historians,  one  of  whom 

ps  Epaphroditus  {Ant.  i.  prooem.  1,  mentioned  in  the  third  person),  to 

irhom  the  completed  work  is  dedicated  in  the  closing  words  of  the  Appendix 

Vita,  76,  Kpariare  dvdpav  'EnacppoStTf),  as  are  also  the  two  books,  c.  Apion, 

1,  ii.  1.     At  the  close  of  the  latter  work,  ii.  41,  the  writing  is  declared  to  be 

atended  also  for  those  who,  like  Epaphroditus,  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth 

ODcerning  Judaism.     Cf.  the  dedication  and  prefaces  of  Irenaeus,  especially 

prsef.  §  2-3,  iii.  prsef.  §  1 ;  Melito  in  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  26.  13  ;  Artemidor. 

nterpretation  of  dreams  ['OveipoKpiriKo],  iv.,  with  reference  to  the  books  i.-iii., 

edicated  to  a  certain  Cassius  Maximus  who  is  called  Kparia-Tos. 

.     3.  (P.  42.)     KpaTKTTos  is  used  as  a  title  of  the  governor  of  Palestine  (Acta 

xiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  of  the  proconsuls  of  the  large  provinces  (C  /.  Gr, 

los.  1072, 1073  ;  Wood,  Discoveries  at  Ephesus,  Inscr.  of  the  Odeum,  Nos.  3,  4 ; 

■)ioscorides.  Mat.  Med.  i.  prooem.  ed.  Sprengel,  p.  4)  and  other  high  officials 

Berl.  agypt.  Urk.,  Bd.  i.  373,  ii.  373  in  the  index  under  diKaLoSoTrjs,  StotKTjr^s-, 

rrapxos,  i-mcrTpaTrjyos  eniTpoiros,  and  above,  p.  6,  n.  5),  but  it  is  also  used 

11)  designate  other  men  of  distinction  (cf.  n.  2).     Josephus  uses  interchange- 

bly,  in  addressing  Epaphroditus,  Kpariare  dvBpwv  (Vita,  76  ;  c.  Apion,  i.  1), 

.fjLiaiTaTe  poi,  ii.  1  (cf.  Ajit.  XX.  1.  2),  and  simply  'En-a^po'Strf,  ii.  41.     In 

hristian   literature   we   find   in    Epist.   ad   Diognetum,    Kparia-re    AioyvTjre 

idressed  to  a  pagan,  according  to  the  older  view  the  teacher  of  Marcus 

.urelius  ;  and  in  the  dialogue  of  Methodius,  de  Resurr.  33,  54  (Bonwetsch, 

p.  122,  166)  we  have  KpaTiare  Qf6(f)i\(  addressed  to  the  judge  of  a  debate. 

a.  addressing  one  another,  the  early  Christians  used  either  the  simple  name 

in  1  Tim.  vi.  20 ;  Iren.  Ep.  ad  Florinum  in  Eua.  H.  E.  v,  20,  or  employed 

VOL.  III.  6 
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distinctively  Christian  attributives,  such  as  aSfXt^e  (Philem.  20),  yvijcrie 
alCvye  (Phil.  iv.  3)  'Ovrja-ifia  rw  aSeX(^w  (Melito  in  Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  26.  13), 
dyaTTTjTe  (Iren.  i.  prsef.  §  2,  and  in  the  prefaces  of  all  the  books  that  follow), 
ayaTrrjTe  (lov  dSeX^f  ee6(f)iXf  (Hippol.  de  Antichr.  i.).  By  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  secular  titles,  such  as  Kvpif  and  the  like,  had  come  into  use  also 
among  Christians  ;  Alex.  Hieros.  in  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  11.  6  ;  pseudo-Petr.  ad 
Jac.,  greeting  and  conclusion  ;  Afric.  ad  Orvj.  (Delarue,  i.  10),  although  in 
the  reply  (p.  12)  Origen  uses  the  Christian  form  of  address. 

4.  (P.  43.)  Since  Luke  construes  Karjjxf'o-^at  (Acts  xxi.  21,  24)  and  ^;^or 
(Luke  iv.  37)  with  irepi  twos,  there  is  no  reason  for  construing  i.  4  in  any 
other  way  than  :  rfjv  dacpaXecav  rav  Xdycoi'  n-epi  hv  KaTT]XT]dr]s,  nor  for  under- 
standing the  verb  otherwise  than  to  mean  a  report,  rumour,  which  one  has 
heard  ;  cf.  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cat.  xxx.  The  word  in  itself  does  not  mean  formal 
instruction,  but  the  hearing  or  telling  of  something  which  the  hearer  has  not 
previously  known  (cf.  Jos.  Vita,  65).  Thus  in  Acts  xviii.  25  the  word  does 
not,  as  in  Gal.  vi.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19  (cf.  Kom.  ii.  18),  mean  catechetical  in- 
struction, since,  at  that  time,  Apollos  had  not  received  the  baptism  of  the 
Church,  nor  had  he  as  yet  come  into  any  contact  with  the  organised  Church, 
but  indicates  only  the  fact  that  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Christianity 
in  a  general  way.  On  the  other  hand,  his  introduction  by  Aquila  into  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  as  held  by  the  Church,  is  called  an  oKpi^earepov 
eKTidfcrdai,  Acts  xviii.  26.  The  relation  which  the  communication  of  Luke 
to  Theophilus  bore  to  the  latter's  previous  knowledge  is  the  same.  The 
latter  use  of  the  word  to  mean  the  instruction  which  had  conversion  in  view, 
and  was  preparatory  to  baptism,  which  is  found  in  S  Clem.  xvii.  1  ;  Acta 
Theclce,  xxxix.,  may  have  been  suggested  by  passages  like  Luke  i.  4 ;  Acts 
xviii.  25.  Eus.  Eclogce  Proph.  (ed.  Gaisford,  p.  3)  construes  Luke  i.  4  in  this 
sense,  which  is  as  yet  foreign  to  the  N.T. 

5.  (P.  44.)  Lagarde  (Psalterium  Hieronymi,  18Y4,  p.  165)  felt  the  state- 
ment of  Luke's  reasons  for  writing  in  Luke  i.  1  to  be  so  awkward  that  he 
made  this  the  main  reason  for  his  hypothesis,  that  Luke  is  here  imitating 
the  preface  of  the  physician  Dioscorides  (circa,  40  to  70  a.d.)  to  his  work 
7Tep\  t^Tjs  laTpiKTjs,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  on  the  same  subject,  his  own  work 
is  not  superfluous,  because  the  work  of  the  former  was  not  complete,  while 
the  latter  drew  largely  from  mere  hearsay,  not  from  their  own  experience 
(ed.  Sprengel,  i.  1  f.).  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Luke  had  read  this 
work  by  a  contemporary  and  a  member  of  the  same  profession.  But  the 
resemblance  between  the  two  dedications  is  slight.  Words  like  avroyf/ia, 
dKpil3l]s,  and  their  derivatives  are  not  so  distinctive  in  character  as  to  prove 
familiarity  on  Luke's  part  with  Dioscorides  in  particular.  It  is,  however, 
true  that,  throughout  his  entire  work,  Luke's  language  does  show  the  most 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  medical  writers  from  Hippocrates  to 
Galen,  as  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Hobart  (see  n.  28  and  §  62,  n.  5). 
This  is  noticeably  true  in  the  prologue.  Hippocrates  and  Galen  use,  like 
Luke,  the  thoroughly  medical  word  fTrixeipelv  (found  in  the  N.T.  only  in 
Luke  i.  1  ;  Acts  ix.  29,  xix.  13)  with  -ypa^eiv,  and  Galen  construes  it  with 
dvfXflv  exactly  as  in  Acts  ix,  29  (Hobart,  87,  210).  This  verb  occurs  21 
times  in  Luke,  and  elsewhere  in  the  N.T,  only  thrice  (not  including  the 
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ase  of  the  derivative  dvalpfcns  in  Acts  viii.  1).  Hobart  (87-90,  229,  250  f.) 
lites  from  Galen  not  lees  than  11  instances  of  avTonrrjs  yevofievos,  yiixa-dai, 
yevea-dai,  2  instances  of  a/cpe/Scos  7rapaKo\ovdelv,  and  numerous  instances  of 
)ir]yr](ns,  both  from  medical  essaj'^s  and  historical  works.  One  of  Galen's 
ledications  (ed.  Kuhn,  xiv.  210,  tovtov  croi  rhv  ircpl  r^r  Br^piaKrjs  Xoyoi' 
iicpi^us  f^erdaas  airavra,  apiare  Hia-cov,  orovSat'co?  eTroirjaa),  Hobart 
251)  compares  to  the  prologue  of  Luke  (cf.  also  Acts  i.  1).  For  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence,  cf.  Jos.  Bell.  i.  protem.  1,  eVfiSr)  .  .  .  dvaypdfpova-w  .  .  . 
Tpovdfprjv  eyo)  .  .  .  d(^rjyr]<xaa6ai  ',  §  6  infihrjirep  koX  'lovSaicov  ttoXXoI  ktX.,  but 
'specially  Acts  xv.  24  f.  eVftS?)  TjKova-apev  .  .  .  ebo^ev  ijp'iv.  Christians  of  a 
ater  period  very  often  imitated  the  Prologue  of  Luke  ;  e.g.  Athanasius  in 
lis  39th  Easter  Epistle  (see  Epist.  fest.  39  in  the  writer's  edition,  Grundriss, 
3.  87.  9  ff.),  to  a  certain  extent  also  Palladius,  Hist.  Lausiaca  (Texts  and 
Studies),  ed.  Butler,  p.  9.  1,  10  ;  Epiphan.  Mon.,  ed.  Dressel,  p.  45,  in  the  life 
)f  Andrea. 

6.  (Pp.  44,  45.)  Origen,  in  Horn.  i.  in  Luc.  (Delarue,  iii.  933,  cf.  the  Greek 
;ext  GK,  ii.  627),  followed  by  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  24.  15  and  Athan.  E fist.  fest.  39, 
n  misinterpreting  e'7re;(fipr;o-ai',  understands  nevXrjpocPopripej'av  as  a  stronger 
'orm  of  TTfTrto-reu/LieVcoi',  but  neither  of  them  explains  adequately  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  word  from  its  association  with  the  person  of  Luke  (TreTrXrjpocfioprjTo 
cat  ov8ev  eSi'oTa^e)  to  the  things  of  which  he  was  convinced.  This,  moreover, 
;annot  be  explained.  With  Trtorevfcr^ai,  TrapadiBoadai,  (TrirpfTreadai,  and 
similar  words  only  the  reverse  transfer  of  the  passive  construction  occurs, 
lamely,  from  the  thing  which  is  entrusted,  delivered,  committed,  to  the  person 
;o  whom  something  is  entrusted,  committed,  or  permitted,  who  is  charged 
(vith  something,  etc.  {e.g.  Rom.  vi.  17  ;  vol.  i.  374,  n.  8).  Even  more  im- 
Dossible  is  the  interpretation  first  advocated  by  Lessing  (ed.  Maltzahn,  xi. 
I.  135),  which  he  endeavoured  to  support  by  the  assumption  of  a  Hebraism. 
A.ccording  to  this  "siew,  Luke  would  have  called  the  facts  of  the  gospel  history 
'  Thimjs  which  have  been  fulfilled,"  because  in  them  O.T.  prophecies  were 
fulfilled,  instead  of  saying  that  the  prophecies  had  been  fulfilled  by  these 
facts.  With  reference  to  this  interpretation  it  may  be  remarked  :  (1)  Luke 
ioes  not  use  Hebraisms  in  the  prologue.  (2)  When  speaking  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  he  uses  regularly  the  usual  ttXtjpovv  (i.  20,  iv.  21,  xxiv.  44 ; 
A.cts  i.  16,  iii.  18,  xiii.  27),  occasionally  reXeii/  (xviii.  31,  xxii.  37  ;  Acts  xiii.  29), 
3nce  TT\ri(T6T}vai  (Luke  xxi.  22).  (3)  The  thought  that  the  O.T.  prophecy  is  ful- 
filled in  the  gospel  history  is  not  at  all  fundamental  in  Luke.  (4)  Leaving 
3Ut  of  account  the  illogical  substitution  of  the  facts  fulfilling  the  prophecies 
for  the  prophecies  being  fulfilled,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  reader  to 
understand  the  expression  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  as 
yet  no  mention  has  been  made  of  prophetic  prediction,  while  to  a  Gentile 
like  Theophilus  it  would  be  entirely  unintelligible.  H  it  is  impossible  to 
construe  the  verb  TrXripocfiope'iv  with  a  personal  object  (or  irXripocpopfia-Bai 
with  a  personal  subject,  Rom.  iv.  21,  xiv.  5;  Col.  iv.  12;  Eccles.  viii.  11; 
Berl.  (i'jypt.  Urk.  No.  665,  whence  the  word  TrXrjpocpopia.),  the  only  other  con- 
struction possible  is  nXTipocpopflv  with  an  impersonal  object,  the  same  as  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  5  (  =  Acts  xli.  25,  xiv.  26);  2  Tim.  iv.  17  (  =  Col.  i.  25;  Rom. 
XV.  19) ;  also  Herm.  ^fand.  ix.  2.  It  is  to  be  taken  as  a  rhetorical  synonym 
for  nXrjpoiiv  (Luke  vii.  1,  "after  he  had  finished  speaking";  Acts  xiii.  25, 
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xix.  21  ;  2  Cor.  x.  6  ;  Rev.  iii.  2).  Luke  is  fond  of  sucli  formations,  e.g. 
re\€a-(f)opelv,  Luke  viii.  14;  rponoipopuv.  Acts  xiii.  18  ;  ev<popelv,  Luke  xii.  16 
(used  only  by  Luke) ;  Kapno<l)ope'iv,  Luke  viii.  15.  Used  in  this  connection, 
Tr\ripo(f)opf'tv,  like  7r\r}povi',  always  means  "to  carry  through  to  the  end," 
"  to  bring  to  an  end,"  not  as  Wuttig  affirms  (Das  joh.  Ev.  und  seine 
Ahfassungszeit,  1897,  S.  60),  "to  make  complete"  in  the  sense  of  "to 
supplement."  "Wuttig  introduces  a  manifest  change  in  the  sense  when  he 
substitutes  (S.  61)  the  meaning  "to  complete  by  the  addition  of  a  supple- 
ment"; for,  while  the  object  of  Tr'Krjpovv  or  TrXriprxpopelv  may  be  the  things 
incomplete  without  this  act  or  transaction  (service,  vocation,  life,  discourse, 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  like),  it  can  never  be  these  things,  words, 
acts,  etc.,  which  are  added  to  those  already  existent  in  order  to  make  them 
complete.  Wuttig's  desire  in  this  way  to  derive  the  idea  that  the  traditions 
which  Luke  and  the  noXKol  worked  over  into  literary  form  were  "  added  as 
a  supplement  to  complete  "  the  facts  which  had  already  l)een  earlier  reduced 
to  literary  form  in  the  Fourtli  Gospel,  is  impossible  of  fulfilment ;  for  it 
could  never  be  said  of  past  events  which  are  here  spoken  of  as  the  object 
of  literary  work  on  the  part  of  many,  and  indirectly  of  Luke,  that  they  were 
added  as  a  supplement  to  the  already  existing  Gospel  of  the  eye-witnesses 
or  of  one  eye-witness  ;  but  only  of  the  oral  accounts  concerning  tliese  events 
by  the  eye-witnesses  and  the  written  records  made  by  their  disciples.  But 
Luke  says  nothing  about  an  existing  written  Gospel  of  the  eye-witnesses,  nor 
of  its  completion  by  oral  accounts  of  the  same  witnesses  and  by  the  writings 
of  the  TToXXoi. 

7.  (P.  46.)  The  adverbial  dv'  dpxTJs  must  be  taken  with  the  yevofifvoi 
which  concludes  the  characterisation  of  the  original  witnesses.  It  is  likewise 
impossible  to  construe  the  phrase  with  avTOTrrai  alone  and  not  also  with 
iwqperai. 

8.  (P.  48.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  -n-apa^ibavaL  and  TrapdSoa-n 
themselves  which  determines  whether  the  communication  is  in  oral  or  written 
form.  It  is  the  function  of  history  to  transmit  facts  to  posterity  (cf.  Polyb. 
ii.  35.  5,  fls  fxvrjfXTjv  uytiv  Koi  TrapaSocriv  rot?  eVcyiro/i.ei'Otj).  Concerning  the 
historian  Jos.  remarks  (c.  Apian,  i.  10),  Set  t6v  aWois  irapaBoanv  Trpd^fav 
d\r)6iua>v  vnKTxvovpLCJOv  avTov  eTrlcTTacrdat.  ravra  Tvporepov  oKpi^^s,  t]  TraprjKoXov- 
drjuoTa  Tols  yeyopocrii'  rj  Trapa  rav  eldoTcov  7rvv6av6p.evov ;  cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  ii. 
25.  2  ;  Dioskor.  Mat.  Med.  in  the  prefaces  to  books  ii.  iii.  iv. ;  in  Book  v.  he 
uses  instead  arroStSdi/at.  Hence  Trapabihovai  (Acts  vi.  14)  as  well  as  SiSwai 
(John  i.  17,  vii.  19)  can  be  used  of  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  written  Law  (Luke  xx.  28  ;  John  v.  45-47 ; 
Rom.  X.  5).  To  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  48)  in  the  light  of  the  context 
of  the  prologue  the  following  remarks  maybe  added  :  (1)  In  Jewish  usage 
there  is  a  contrast  between  the  written  law  and  napabihovaiy  napaSoo-is,  teach- 
ings and  regulations  transmitted  orally  (Matt,  xv.  2,  3,  6 ;  Mark  vii.  3-13 ; 
Gal.  i.  14  ;  Col.  ii.  8,  22).  Such  tradition  is  "heard"  (Matt.  v.  21;  John 
xii.  34).  (2)  Moreover,  where  the  word  is  used  of  apostolic  teaching  and 
advice,  this  is  always  oral  (1  Cor.  xi.  2,  23,  xv.  3  ;  Rom.  vi.  17  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6  ; 
vol.  ii.  372  f.,  384),  where  it  is  not  expressly  added  that  this  is  given  in 
written  form  (2  Thess.  ii.  15).  (3)  Quite  apart  from  the  dogmatic  contrast 
between  Holy  Scripture  and  the  less  thoroughly  authenticated  tradition,  the 
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dea  suggested  by  Trapadidovat  is  always  so  entirely  that  of  an  oral  com- 
iiunication,  that  Clement,  e.g.  in  Eclog.  Proxjh.  27,  could  write  :  ov<  tyija(f)ov 
le  ol  7rpe(T^iiT€poi  iirjre  airacrxo^ti-v  l3ov\6fievoi  ttjv  SiSacTKaXiKiji'  ttjs  irapaSoafas 
bpovTiSa  TY]  T7(pl  TO  ypilcpeiv  uXXt]  (ppovTidi,  fJ.i]8€  fj.T]u  ktX. 

9.  (P.  50.)  The  mistaken  interpretation  of  ■n-aprjKoXovdrjx.ori  iracriv  by 
arly  writers  (above,  p.  61),  which  made  Luke  a  disciple  in  companionship 
nth  all  the  apostles,  requires  no  refutation.  Equally  impossible  is  the  inter- 
)retation  which  makes  Luke  an  active  witness  of  all  the  events  which  he  is 
,bout  to  set  forth,  although  this  is  linguistically  possible,  when  ivpayp.acn  is 
upplied  with  the  correct  addition  (cf.  Jos.  c.  Apion,  ii.  10,  see  n.  8 ;  or 
i^hat  Philo,  de  Decal.  xviii.,  says  about  the  false  witness,  that  he  speaks  wf 
raprjKoXovdrjKcos  anacnv).  This  would  make  Luke  an  eye-witness  from  the 
)eginning,  which  he  emphatically  declares  not  to  have  been  the  case, 
i'urther,  irapaKokovdeiv  means  to  pursue  and  follow  with  the  critical  and 
.pprehending  intelligence  (Epict.  Diss.  i.  5.  5,  vi.  12,  18,  ix.  4,  xxvi.  13  and 
4),  also  with  the  purpose  of  historical  investigation  and  exposition  (Polyb.  i. 
3.  7,  iii.  32.  2).  This  is  the  only  meaning  which  suits  oKpi^as.  By  fiera 
rdarjs  aKpi^eias  Tois  TjfxeTepoi.s  ypdp.fjLacn  TrapaKoXovdelv,  Josephus,  C.  Apion,  i.  23, 
Qeans  an  intelligent  study  of  the  O.T.  Scriptures.  If,  when  Luke  expressed 
lis  purpose  with  reference  to  Theophilus,  his  plan  had  included  the  in- 
vestigations as  well  as  the  statement  of  the  results,  he  would  have  written 
rapaKoXovdrjaavTi  or  -aavra  ;  cf.  Acts  xv.  25. 

10.  (Pp.  53,  54, 58.)  Of  the  Fathers,  Augustine  in  particular  (Cons.  Evv.  iv. 
!.  9)  claims  that  the  prologue  has  reference  to  both  of  Luke's  books.  Among 
he  arguments  urged  against  this  position  the  most  incomprehensible  is  that 
\.cts  would  not  then  begin  with  another  address  to  Theophilus,  which  was 
lecessary  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  beginnings  of  the  two  books.  This  is 
)ractically  the  position  of  Overbeck,  Introduction  to  the  revision  of  de 
kVette's  Komm.  zur  AG,  p.  xxi  A.  (1)  Acts  i.  1  does  not  contain  a  second 
)rologue,  much  less  an  independent  prologue,  but  simply  a  reference  to  the 
irst  part  of  the  author's  work,  which  serves  to  connect  the  second  book  with 
he  first.  (2)  It  is  indeed  the  rule  at  the  beginning  of  the  successive  books  of 
L  large  work  to  insert  a  short  reference  to  the  dedication  of  the  first  book,  or 
I  new  prologue,  without  the  prologue  of  the  first  book  thereby  ceasing  to  be 
-he  introduction  to  the  entire  work.  Examples  from  the  years  between  60 
md  200  are  Dioscorides,  Materia  Medica,  libri  i.-v. ;  Jos.  c.  Apion,  i.  and 
i. ;  Artemidor.  Interpretation  of  Dreams  ['OvfipoKpiriKo],  i.-iii.,  dedicated  to  a 
iifferent  person  than  are  iv.-v. ;  Iren.  i.-v.  Very  frequently  an  address  is 
ilso  found  at  the  conclusion  of  sej^arate  books  or  of  the  entire  work,  Diosc.  v. 
).  828  ;  Jos.  c.  Apion,  ii.  41 ;  Artemid.  i.  82,  iii.  66,  iv.  84;  Iren.  i.  31.  3,  iv. 
14.  4  ;  cf.  also  the  present  writer's  "  Studien  zu  Justin,"  ZfKG,  viii.  45  f.  (3) 
Liuke  does  not  say,  Luke  i.  1,  that  he  has  set  forth  the  gospel  history,  iv 
Ttpa  (jSi^Xia,  a-vyypdppari,  or  perhaps  Xoya)  or  ei/  irepois,  but  he  calls  the 
jrospel  6  Trpwrof  Xoyos,  to  which  Acts  is  added  as  6  beirepos  Xoyos.  Cf.  Birt, 
Das  antike  Buchwesen,  S.  28  :  "A  large  work  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
ioyoi."  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  each  one  of  a  number  of  independent 
-vritings  might  be  called  a  \6yos,  but  such  independent  writings  could  not  be 
enumerated  and  called  "  the  first  book  "  and  the  "  second  book."  Whether  or 
lot,  when  he  wrote  Luke  i.  1-4,  Luke  knew  that  the  working  out  of  his  plan 
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would  require  a  work  of  several  parts,  certainly  when  he  wrote  Acts  i.  1  be 
was  aware  that  his  plan  had  been  only  partially  carried  out,  and  therefore  at 
this  point  he  added  what  followed  as  a  second  part  of  a  larger  work.  He 
betrays  this  same  consciousness  where  he  gives  as  the  subject  of  the  first  book, 
TTfpt  iravTcov  wi/  ijp^aro  6  ^Irjcrovs  noulv  re  Kcii  StSdcrKetv.  This  a  fourth  proof 
(4)  of  the  scope  of  the  prologue.  On  the  basis  simply  of  single  passages,  like 
Acts  ix.  4,  or  in  view  of  the  tendency  to  consider  all  gospel  preaching  as  the 
gospel  of  Christ  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  (vol.  ii.  377),  it  would  be  wrong  to 
interpret  this  phrase  to  mean  that  Jesus  was  the  actual  subject  of  all  that  the 
Apostles  did  and  suffered  and  taught.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  ijp^aTo 
in  Acts  is  not  to  be  considered  entirely  purposeless,  especially  in  this  passage 
where  Luke  is  speaking  thoughtfully  in  his  capacity  as  an  author.  All  that 
Jesus  did  and  said,  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospel,  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
wider  activity  (cf.  Heb.  ii.  3).  This  ^'p^aro  stands  in  contrast  to  the  TrejrXt;- 
po(f)opT]H€va  Trpdyixara  of  Luke  i.  1,  which  is  intended  to  cover  the  subject  of 
all  Luke's  literary  work.  In  this  way  the  proofs  derived  from  Acts  i.  1  con- 
nect themselves  naturally  with  those  derived  from  the  preface  to  the  Gospel 
(above,  p.  53  f.). 

11.  (P.  55.)  Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis,  like  Coesar  in  the  Gallic  War 
and  Matthew  in  his  Gospel,  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person 
(Anah.  i.  8.  15,  ii.  5.  40,  iii.  1.  4,  10,  47.  The  only  paragraph  in  which  a 
"we"  occurs,  vii.  8.  25,  is  regarded  as  spurious).  In  the  Memorabilia,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  author's  "  I "  occurs  from  the  beginning  (i.  1.  1,  3.  1,  4.  2). 
But  in  the  account  of  a  dialogue  in  which  he  took  part,  1.  3,  8-13,  lie  uses 
Sevocf)cbv.  Thucydides  uses  his  name  from  the  outset,  employing  the  personal 
pronoun  ;  so  always  in  speaking  of  himself  in  the  capacity  of  a  narrator  and 
of  the  source  of  his  knowledge  of  the  events  which  he  records  (i.  20.  1,  22.  1, 
ii.  48.  3,  V.  26.  4).  But  when  referring  to  himself  as  a  general,  he  uses 
consistently  the  third  person,  only  indicating  the  identity  of  the  general 
with  the  author  of  the  book  at  the  first  introduction  of  the  name  (iv.  104.  4). 
Polybius  is  familiar  with  the  tA\o  forms,  but  does  not  maintain  the  distinc- 
tion strictly.  Besides  "  I "  he  frequently  uses  an  equivalent  "  we  "  (i.  1.  1, 3  f., 
ii.  40.  5,  iii.  5.  8,  48.  12)  ;  sometimes  he  uses  "I"  when  speaking  of  himself  as 
one  of  the  actors  (xxxix.  16) ;  also  remarks  about  his  intentional  change  of 
"  Polybius  "  to  "  I "  or  "  we  "  (xxxvii.  1  f.).  In  the  preface  of  the  Jewish  War, 
§  1,  Josephus  says,  "I,  Joseplius,  the  son  of  Matthias,  a  priest  of  Jerusalem." 
And  universally,  in  speaking  of  himself  as  an  author,  he  uses  "  I "  or  "  we  " 
{Bell.  V.  4.  1, 5.  4,  5.  7,  vii.  11.  5  ;  Ant.  i.  procem. ;  x.  11.  7,  xii.  5.  2,  xvi.  7.  1). 
But  in  the  same  work,  when  speaking  of  himself  as  an  actor  in  the  history,  he 
introduces  himself  impersonally  as  "  Josephus,"  first  in  ii.  20.  4,  and  regularly 
from  that  point  onward.  It  is  only  in  the  autobiography  that  he  employs 
"  I "  throughout  without  adding  the  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Porphyrins 
in  the  Vita  Plotini  writes,  cc.  iv.-vi.,  eya  TIopcpvpios,  ivov  nopcfivpiov,  irpoa- 
TjXOov  6  n.     For  the  imitations  of  Luke's  "we"  see  n.  17. 

12.  (P.  55.)  In  Acts  xvi.  17,  according  to  recension  ^  also  in  xvi.  10, 
"  we "  is  found  where  Paul  is  expressly  excepted  ;  therefore  the  "  we "  in- 
cludes Silas,  who  has  been  with  Paul  since  xv.  40,  and  Timothy,  introduced 
into  the  narrative  in  xvi.  1-3.  That  the  unnamed  person  designated  by  "  I " 
and  included  in  the  "we"  cannot  be  identified  with  Silas  or  Timothy,  who 
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are  mentioned  by  name,  is  self-evident.  That  it  was  not  Silas  is  clear  from 
the  following  combinations;  "Paul  and  us"  (xvi.  17),  "Paul"  (xvi.  18), 
"Paul  and  Silas"  (xvi.  19).  In  both  recensions  (above,  p.  31,  n.  9)  Timothy 
is  excluded  by  xx.  4-6.  He  is  one  of  those  who  on  the  journey  to  Troas 
preceded  Paul  and  those  associated  with  him  who  are  included  in  the 
"  we." 

13.  (P.  56.)  Concerning  the  text  of  Acts  xx.  3ff.,  see  above,  p.  31,  n.  9, 
and  vol.  i.  209  f .  According  to  this  passage,  the  companions  of  Paul's  journey 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  Sopatros  who  accompanied  him  from 
Corinth,  and  the  writer  of  the  narrative  who  found  him  at  Philippi,  went  on 
ahead  from  Macedonia  to  Troas  before  the  Passover.  But  too  much  is  not  to 
be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  the  "  we."  In  narratives  where  Paul  alone, 
or  Paul  and  Silas,  are  represented  as  actors  or  sufferers  (xvi.  18-40),  the  "  we  " 
is  omitted  without  the  absence  of  the  narrator  or  of  Timothy  being  thereby 
implied.  According  to  xxi.  18,  the  narrator  was  in  the  party  that  met  James  ; 
but  in  what  follows  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  "  we  "  again.  The  same  is 
true  of  XX.  16-38,  where  the  account  concerns  only  Paul's  decision  and  a 
transaction  between  himself  and  the  Ephesian  elders.  "We"  might  have 
been  used  in  xx.  36  {rj^lv  instead  of  avrols),  although  it  is  possible,  but  not 
definitely  proved  by  the  recurrence  of  the  "  we  "  in  xxi.  1,  that  part  of  Paul's 
company — among  them  the  narrator — remained  on  shipboard  while  Paul  and 
his  other  companions  went  on  shore.  Since  the  elders  accompanied  Paul  to 
the  ship  (in  a  boat),  and  certainly  went  on  board  (xx.  38),  those  of  the  com- 
pany who  remained  on  the  ship  could  have  participated  in  the  leave-taking  of 
the  elders  (xxi.  I).  Irenseus'  statement  in  iii.  14.  1  {GK,  ii.  54,  A.  2),  accord- 
ing to  which  Luke  accompanied  the  apostle  from  Antioch,  apparently  im- 
mediately after  the  separation  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  is  not  absolutely 
precluded  by  the  absence  of  "we"  in  the  very  sketchy  narrative  of  xv.  40- 
xvi.  8.  But  Luke  may  have  followed  Paul  from  Antioch  to  Troas  aa 
Agathopus  did  Ignatius  (Ign.  Philadel.  xi. ;  Smyrn.  x.;  cf.  the  present  writer's 
work  on  Ignatius,  263  f.). 

14.  (P.  58.)  Quite  independently  of  the  question  concerning  the  correct- 
ness of  the  text  in  Luke  xxiv.  51,  and  of  the  harmonistic  difficulties  suggested 
by  a  comparison  of  Luke  xxiv.  44-53  and  Acts  i.  1-14,  it  is  shown  by  Acts  i.  2 
that  the  author  is  conscious  of  having  already  given  an  account  of  the  dva.XT]\l/is 
in  Luke  xxiv.  51. 

15.  (P.  59.)  Concerning  the  title  irpa^eis  tS)v  aTroo-rdXwi/  see  above, 
p.  3,  n.  1.  Even  in  the  Coptic  and  Syriac  versions  the  Greek  word  ia 
adopted  into  the  text,  although  in  the  latter  version  a  Syriac  equivalent  ia 
also  used  (GK,  i.  377  f.  ;  for  other  variants,  ii.  52,  A.  2).  The  use  of  npa^is  in 
a  legal  sense  as  a  translation  of  Actio  =  "  suit,  proceedings  of  a  court,  synod," 
etc.,  is  out  of  the  question,  also  the  use  of  actum,  acta,  which  when  used  by  the 
Greeks  is  left  untranslated  (Just.  A'pol.  i.  35,  48  ;  Acta  Theclce,  xxxviii.).  It 
can  mean  only  historical  facts  as  in  Polybius  (cf.  Raphelii  Annot.  in  N.T.,  ed. 
Hemsterhuis,  1747,  ii.  2).  The  present  writer  is  not  familiar  with  any  other 
ancient  historical  work  in  the  title  of  which  the  word  is  used.  The  titles  of 
the  apocryphal  irpd^as  HavXov,  Hirpov  ktX.  are  imitations  of  the  canonical 
Acts  (see  n.  17).  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  easily  reminded  of  the  late 
Hebrew   hb'vo  (Mishnah,  Meg.  iv.  8 ;  Chag.  ii.  1 ;  also  in  the  title  of  the 
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Aramaic  Book  of  Tobit,  ed.  Neubauer,  1878,  pp.  3,  17).     Dependence  upon 
this  usage  would  argue  for  the  very  early  date  of  the  title  of  Acts. 

16.  (P.  61.)  Josephus  writes  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  last  book 
contra  Apion,  Sta  fiiv  ovv  toxi  irporepov  ^i^Xiov  ktK.  Philo  says  in  Quod  omn. 
prohus,  liber  i.,  speaking  of  a  companion  work  now  lost,  6  fih  irp&repos  Xoyos 
Tfv  Tjpiv,  &  GedSore,  nepl  tov  ktX.  Also  Vita  Mos.  ii.  1,  which  is  correct,  since 
as  yet  a  third  book  was  not  in  view.  This  is  supplementary  (iii.  1,  rpLTov  Se 
irpoa-arrodoTtov).  The  genuine  Euthalius  (Zacagni,  410)  writes  in  the  same 
way  of  Luke  :  8vo  /3t/3Xous  crvveypd\l/aTO,  p-iav  pev  koX  Trporepav  ttjv  tov 
eiayyeXiov,  bevrepav  be  rdvrijv  ktX,  So  Origen  regularly  in  quotations  from 
1  Cor.,  1  Tim.,  etc.,  in  Matt.  torn.  xiv.  22,  xv.  27,  xvii.  29.  The  careless  use  of 
Trpmros  for  Trporepos  is  not  once  to  be  found  in  Luke's  writings,  where  he 
could  have  been  dependent  on  his  sources.  Acts  xii.  10  "a  first  watch  and  a 
second  watch  "  is  not  a  case  in  point,  nor  is  the  adverbial  nparov  in  Luke  xiv. 
28,  31.  Bunsen's  Anal.  Antenic.  i.  130 f.,  calls  attention  to  the  use  of  npcoTov, 
Acts  i.  1,  as  distinguished  from  Trporepov. 

17.  (P.  61.)  The  not  ungifted  author  of  the  .4c<s  o/J'o/i?t  and  the  .4cis  o/ 
Peter,  whom  we  now  know  to  have  been  a  member  of  one  branch  of  the 
Valentinian  School,  introduces  himself  in  the  former  work  by  a  "we,"  as 
Luke  does  in  Acts,  making  himself  a  witness  of  the  history  of  John  which  he 
fabricates.  He  also  uses  occasionally  an  "  I,"  and  once  at  least  the  name 
Leucius  Charinus  ;  cf .  the  present  writer's  Acta  Jo.  Ixviii.,  Ixx.,  xcvii. ;  GK,  ii. 
860.  In  his  Acts  of  Peter  the  same  author  clearly  imitates  and  borrows  from 
Acts  (GK,  ii.  854  f.).  It  is  not  likely  that  the  author  meant  to  identify  him- 
self with  the  Lucius  in  Acts  xiii.  1,  still  less  with  Luke.  Equally  im- 
probable is  the  conjecture  of  James  (Apocr.  Anecd.  ii.  p.  xi),  that  the  author  of 
the  Muratorian  fragment  regarded  the  stories  of  Leucius  as  a  work  of  Luke, 
implying  by  the  use  of  semote,  line  37,  that  this  work  was  a  non-canonical, 
unpublished  writing  by  the  author  of  the  canonical  Acts.  The  Catholic 
author  of  the  Acts  of  Paul,  and,  as  we  now  know,  of  the  Acts  of  Theclce,  which 
are  a  part  of  it,  has  followed  Acts  even  more  closely  than  has  Leucius.  The 
much  later  biographer  of  the  Apostle  John,  Prochorus,  took  his  name  fx'om 
Acts  vi.  5,  and  derived  much  of  his  material  from  this  source  {Acta  Jo.  liv.). 

18.  (P.  64.)  In  Luke  iv.  44  the  reading  ttjs  'lovhaias  is  very  strongly 
attested  both  as  to  age  and  currency  by  SBCLQ  (fifth  century)  R  (sixth 
century),  Ss  S^,  copt.  and  a  large  number  of  cursives,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  r^?  'lovbaias  in  i.  26,  for  which  there  is  only  one  witness 
(S*).  Furthermore,  the  entire  context  after  iv.  14  suggests  no  objection  to 
TaXiXalas,  whereas  'lovSaias  would  necessarily  have  raised  questions.  More- 
over, the  variants  tS>v  'lovdaioiv  (cf.  vii.  3),  toIs  'lovBaiois  (the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Galilee  in  contrast  to  numerous  persons  in  this  country  who  were  not 
Jews)  and  avrav  (according  to  iv.  15),  which  have  only  a  single  MS.  in  their 
support,  prove  that  there  stood  here  originally  a  reading  which  created 
dithculty,  namely,  ttjs  'lovbalas.  Unfortunately  Marcion's  text  has  not  come 
down  to  us  {GK,  ii.  478).  But,  according  to  a  statement  of  an  anonymous 
Syrian  writer,  Marcion  made  his  Christ  appear  first  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  {Mtis.  Brit.  Add.  17215,  fol.  30  j  cf.  Academy,  1893,  October  21);  and 
although  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  bring  this  statement  into  agreement 
with  that  of  Tertullian   {ThLb,  1896,  col.  19),  it  argues  in  favour  cf  the 
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aasumption  that  Marciou,  who  constructed  the  beginning  of  his  GoBpel  in  the 
most  arbitrary  fashion  out  of  Luke  iii.  1,  iv.  31-35  (or  39  ?),  iv.  16-43  (or 
44  V),  found  'lovSaias  in  this  passage.  If  Luke  wrote  the  word,  he  certainly  did 
not  employ  it  in  the  narrower  sense,  implying  complete  exclusion  of  Galilee 
(v.  17,  xxiv.  8),  but  in  the  broader  sense  according  to  which  it  includes 
Galilee,  as  in  i.  5,  vi.  17,  xxiii.  5  ;  Acts  x.  37  (cf.  vol.  i.  186).  This  is  in 
keeping  yviili  the  context ;  for  after  the  mention  of  Galilee  in  general  (iv.  14) 
and  of  Nazareth  (iv.  16-30),  and  of  the  "  Galilean  city,  Capernaum "  (iv. 
31-42),  in  particular,  rais  erepats  TroXecnv  (iv.  43),  without  any  modifying 
words,  means  all  the  other  cities  in  Jesus'  sphere  of  labour,  exclusive  of  those 
already  mentioned.  Among  these  not  the  least  important  was  Jerusalem 
(ii.  38,  xiii.  33  f.),  but  all  the  other  Jewish  cities  of  the  Holy  Land  are 
included  (cf.  Matt.  x.  23).  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  in  v.  12  a  city  in 
South  Palestine  is  meant,  as  Tatian  assumed, — possibly  influenced  by  the 
original  text  of  Luke  iv.  44  (Forsch.  i.  251  f. ;  GK,  ii.  545),  just  as  in  x.  38 
a  village  near  Jerusalem  is  meant,  although  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  this 
is  the  location. 

19.  (P.  66.)  In  ix.  18-x.  42  we  seem  to  have  a  series  of  events  closely 
connected  in  time  and  place.  The  temporal  connection  is  directly  indicated 
in  ix.  28,  37,  x.  1,  21,  also  to  some  extent  in  x.  17,  and  possible  in  x.  25  by 
Kal  ISov.  The  way  is  prepared  for  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  ix.  51,  by  ix.  22, 
31.  Evidently  in  ix.  57  the  same  TTopeveaBai  is  referred  to  as  in  ix.  56.  This 
seems  also  to  be  the  case  in  x.  1,  38.  If  it  could  be  assumed  that  Luke  knew 
Csesarea  Philippi  to  be  the  scene  of  what  is  narrated  in  ix.  18-27  (Mark  viii. 
27-38),  and  that  he  knew  the  location  of  the  village  referred  to  in  x.  38 
(John  xi.  1,  18),  and  its  name,  Bethany,  we  would  have  here  a  journey  from 
the  extreme  northern  part  of  Palestine  to  Jerusalem,  and  it  would  be  natural 
to  assume  that  the  material  of  the  parable  in  x.  30  ff.  was  suggested  by  Jesus' 
journey  through  Jericho  to  Bethany  and  Jerusalem.  Bi;t  Luke  does  not  make 
such  combinations.  He  mentions  neither  Csesarea  nor  Bethany  ;  he  would 
not  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  city  in  ix.  52  was  Samaritan  if  it  were 
not  necessary  for  understanding  what  took  place.  This  is  true  also  of  the 
statement  that  Jerusalem  was  the  goal  of  His  journej',  as  is  shown  by  a  com- 
parison of  ix.  51  with  ix.  53.  There  must  have  been  an  interval  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  days  between  x.  1-16  and  x.  17,  and  nothing  is  said  of 
Jesus'  progress.  The  dvea-T-q,  x.  25,  seems  to  presuppose  that  Jesus  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  seated  listeners  (Mark  iii.  34),  although  immediately 
before  Jesus  is  represented  as  being  alone  with  His  disciples  (Luke  x.  23). 
Throughout  the  book  there  is  no  external  connection  between  events.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  logical  connection  is  very  clear — particularly  between 
ix.  49  f.  and  ix.  54-56.  Everything  from  ix.  22  onward  is  designed  to  show 
how  the  disciples — even  those  of  them  who  were  most  trusted — needed  to  be 
brought,  contrary  to  their  natural  inclinations,  to  the  state  of  mind  necessary 
for  witnessing  the  sufferings  and  death  of  their  Master.  The  conclusion  of 
this  train  of  thought  is  reached  at  x.  24,  and  at  this  point  we  have  the 
beginning  of  a  new  series  of  events  which  likewise  are  related  logically, 
not  locally  or  in  respect  of  time.  If  in  x.  38  we  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  the  supposed  account  of  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  can  go  no 
farther.     In  xiii.  1,  Jesus  is  certainly  not  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  until 
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xiii.  22-35  that  we  find  Him  on  His  way  hither,  and  then  He  seems  to  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  away,  in  the  domain  of  Herod  Antipas  (xiii.  31-33),  i.e. 
either  in  Galilee  or  Perea.  An  examination  of  xiii.  33-35  shows  that 
Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  xiii.  22,  not  in  order  to  begin  or  to  continue  the 
account  of  a  journey,  but  in  order  to  make  intelligible  a  word  of  Jesus'  spoken 
at  this  particular  time  (xiii.  31).  In  xiv.  1-xvii.  10  the  references  to  time 
and  place  are  vague,  as  is  also  the  reference  to  a  journey  in  xiv.  25.  Again, 
in  xvii.  11  the  place  is  mentioned  only  in  order  to  make  clear  the  passage 
xvii.  12-19.  It  is  not  until  xviii.  31,  35,  xix.  1, 11,  28,  41,  45  that  we  have  a 
continuous  development  of  the  course  of  events.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
that  we  have  here  scattered  statements  concerning  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  or, 
as  we  may  say  in  view  of  ix.  51,  the  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem. 
Since  quarters  were  refused  Jesus  in  a  Samaritan  city  (ix.  52),  we  may  infer 
that  the  village  in  ix.  56  was  Jewish,  and  assume  that  Jesus  gave  up  his 
intention  to  go  to  Jerusalem  through  Samaria,  taking  instead  the  route 
through  Perea  (Mark  x.  1 ;  Matt.  xix.  1  ;  vol.  ii.  589,  n.  4).  With  this 
xvii.  11  may  be  connected.  That  the  reference  in  this  passage  is  not  to  a 
journey  through  the  midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  is  self-evident,  because,  in 
this  case,  it  would  necessarily  be  a  journey  from  Judea  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Galilee,  because  of  the  order  in  which  the  countries  are  men- 
tioned, and  because  the  readings  8ia  fiia-qs  or  Sia  t^j,  by  which  this  meaning 
is  expressed,  are  practically  unsupported.  Probably  the  most  original  reading 
is  fjL€a-ov,  without  a  preposition  (D,  cf.  viii.  7,  x.  3).  This  was  replaced  by 
dvayiiijov  (Ferrar  gi'oup),  which  was  not  a  bad  conjecture,  by  bia  fiicrov  (AX, 
etc.),  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  worse,  and  by  bia  fiea-ov  (XBL),  which  is 
very  bad.  Jesus  travelled  along  the  border  between  Samaria  and  Galilee 
naturally  from  west  to  east  with  the  intention  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scythopolis  of  crossing  the  Jordan  into  Perea,  and  thence  to  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  So  it  happened  that  in  one  of  the  border  villages  nine  Jewish 
and  one  Samaritan  leper  met  Jesus.  Here  could  have  followed  what  is 
recorded  in  xiii.  22-35,  if  these  events  occurred  in  Perea  (see  above),  although 
Luke  records  them  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  narrative.  In  xviii.  31,  35, 
xix.  11,  28,  41-45  we  follow  Jesus  through  Jericho  to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem 
without  again  being  carried  back  in  time  or  place. 

20.  (P.  68.)  Of  the  proper  names  that  are  found  in  Matt,  or  Mark  only 
Archelaus  (Matt.  ii.  22),  Bartimeeus  (Mark  x.  46),  and  the  names  of  Jesus' 
brothers  are  lacking  in  Luke.  On  the  other  hand,  omitting  the  genealogy 
and  O.T.  names,  the  following  are  peculiar  to  Luke  :  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth, 
with  very  explicit  statements  about  them,  i.  5,  cf.  36 ;  Augustus  and 
Quirinius,  ii.  1,  2  ;  Simeon  and  Anna,  with  explicit  statements  regarding 
them,  ii.  25,  36  ;  Tiberius  and  Lysanius,  iii.  1  ;  Annas,  iii.  2,  Acts  iv.  6  (also 
John  xviii.  13) ;  Simon  the  Pharisee,  vii.  40 ;  Joanna  and  Chuza,  viii.  3,  cf. 
xxiv.  10  ;  Susanna,  viii.  3  ;  Mary  and  Martha,  x.  39  (also  John  xi.) ;  Zacchaeus, 
xix.  1  ;  Cleopas,  xxiv.  18.  A  proper  name  is  found  even  in  one  of  the 
parables  (xvi.  20).  It  will  also  be  observed  that  in  Acts  a  number  of  persons 
are  mentioned  who  play  only  a  subordinate  role  in  the  narrative,  or  none  at 
all,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  analogy,  would  not  have  been  mentioned 
in  Matt,  or  Mark  ;  e.g.  in  iv.  6,  v.  1,  vi.  5  (altogether  seven  persons,  only  two 
of  whom  are  mentioned  again);  ix.  10,  11,  33,  36,  x.  1,  32  (Peter's  host); 
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xi.  28,  cf.  xxi.  10,  xii.  12,  13  (the  maid)  ;  xii.  20,  xiii.  1  (three  unknown 
persons  with  very  explicit  Btatements  about  them,  still  more  in  text  /3,  see 
above,  p.  28  f.,  n.  6)  ;  xiii.  6-8,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  7,  8,  17,  xix.  9,  14,  22,  24,  29,  33, 
XX.  4,  9,  xxi.  16,  xxiv.  1,  24,  xxvii.  1,  xxviii.  7. 

21.  (P.  69.)  In  some  of  the  passages  of  Luke's  narrative,  where  he  calls 
Jesus  6  Kvpios,  the  text  is  uncertain  as  regards  this  particular  point.  The 
present  writer  regards  the  following  passages  as  genuine  :  vii.  13  (not  vii.  31) ; 
X.  1,  xi.  39,  xii.  42,  xiii.  15,  xvii.  5,  6,  xviii.  6,  xix.  8,  xxii.  31,  61  (twice) ; 
(xxiv.  3  '^)  ;  altogether  twelve  or  thirteen  times.  In  John  it  is  found  only 
lour  times  (iv.  1,  vi.  23,  xi.  2,  xx.  20).  But  in  the  only  passage  really  com- 
parable with  it  (John  iv.  1),  possibly  6  'lijaois  is  the  correct  reading.  In 
XX.  20  the  author  speaks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  disciples.  In  vi.  23, 
xi.  2  we  have  the  evangelist's  own  words,  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
narrative.  This  usage  is  not  found  in  Matt,  or  Mark.  On  Mark  xvi.  19  see 
vol.  ii.  476.  With  reference  to  the  reticence  of  Luke  in  the  account  of  the 
Last  Supper,  cf.  the  present  writer's  essay  :  Brod  und  Wein  im  Abcndmahl, 
1892,  S.  148. 

22.  (P.  70.)  The  Israelitish  tone  is  strongly  marked  in  chs.  i.-ii.  (i.  6,  32  f., 
54  f.,  68-79,  ii.  4,  11,  21-24,  25,  31  f.,  37  f.,  41  f.).  The  man  Jesus,  however, 
is  represented  as  loving  His  people  (xiii.  16,  xix.  9),  and  as,  therefore,  very 
deeply  pained  both  by  their  sins  and  misfortune  (x.  31  ff.,  xiii.  34,  xvii.  18, 
xix.  41-44,  xxiii.  28-31).  He  acknowledges  not  only  the  prophetic  and 
doctrinal  significance  of  the  O.T.  (iv.  4-12,  17-21,  x.  25-28,  xiii.  28,  xvi.  16, 
29-31,  xviii.  19  f.,  xx.  37,  41-44,  xxii.  37,  xxiv.  27,  44-46),  but  also  the 
inviolability  of  the  law  (xvi.  17).  He  Himself  was  submissive  to  the  law  to 
which  as  a  child  He  was  made  subject  (ii.  21-24),  and  remained  loyal  to  the 
religious  customs  (iv.  16,  31,  xxii.  7-16)  under  which  He  was  brought  up 
(ii.  41  f.).  He  made  no  objection  even  to  the  painfully  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  law  by  the  Pharisees,  so  long  as  they  kept  also  the  fundamental  moral 
law  (xi.  42,  cf.  v.  34  ff.).  In  relation  to  the  Sabbath  He  takes  the  same  liberal- 
conservative  attitude  as  in  the  other  Gospels  (vi.  1-11,  xiii.  10-17,  xiv.  1-6) ; 
see  vol.  ii.  585  ff.  His  disciples  also  live  according  to  the  law  (xxiii.  56). 
His  Church  retains  its  connection  with  the  Temple,  and  is  full  of  zeal  for  the 
law  (xxiv.  53  ;  Acts  ii.  46,  v.  12,  42,  xxi.  20).  The  significance  of  Israel  is 
not  destroyed  by  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  of  the  apostolic  preaching. 
The  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  pass  away  (Luke  xxi.  24).  The  nation  which 
it  was  Jesus'  first  mission  to  redeem  (i.  54-68-79,  ii.  34-38,  xxiv.  21  ;  Acts 
ii.  39,  iii.  25)  shall  finally  acknowledge  and  enthrone  Him  (xiii.  35,  xxii.  30  ; 
Acts  iii.  20  f.).  No  man  can  know,  nor  is  any  man  privileged  to  know,  the 
time  (Acts  i.  6  f.).     But  the  fact  is  certain. 

23.  (P.  72.)  Cf.  E.  Curtius,  SBAW,  1893,  S.  928 f.,  on  Phil.  iv.  8,  and 
similar  statements  of  Paul.  Cf.  also  what  Herder  says  (Vom  Erloser  der 
Menschen,  1796,  S.  218)  :  "  He  (Luke)  might  be  called  the  evangelist  of 
Philanthropy,  if  this  word  had  not  been  desecrated.  Such  a  Gospel  is  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  a  man  who  had  made  numerous  journeys 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  Paul,  and  who  dedicated  his  writings 
to  a  Theophilus." 

24.  (P.  74.)  With  regard  to  the  alleged  Ebionitic  doctrine  of  the  meri- 
torious, or   God-pleasing  character  of  voluntary  poverty,  see  vol.  i.  147  f. 
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There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should  have  been  misled,  as  has  repeatedly 
been  the  case,  by  Origen's  scholastic  play  on  words  {Print,  iv.  22  ;  c.  Cels.  ii, 
1  ;  cf.  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  27.  6)  into  the  very  remarkable  opinion  that  the  Ebionites 
were  so  called  because  of  the  poverty  of  their  thought,  or  that  they  called 
themselves  by  this  name  because  of  their  extreme  poverty  (Epiph.  Hour. 
XXX.  17). 

25.  (P.  77.)  No  other  Gospel  emphasises  so  strongly  the  joy,  the 
pleasure,  the  enthusiastic  admiration  occasioned  by  Jesus  :  ii.  10,  20,  47,  52, 
iv.  22,  v.  26,  vii.  16,  35,  ix.  43,  xi.  27,  xiii.  17,  xvii.  15,  xviii.  43,  xix. 
37  ff.,  48,  xxi.  38,  xxiii.  8,  xxiv.  52,  cf.  i.  14,  46  ff.,  68,  ii.  29fr.,  x.  17  ff.,  xv. 
7,  10,  23,  32.  Only  a  few  of  these  passages  have  parallels  in  the  other 
Gospels. 

26.  (P.  77.)  Instead  of  (rj\(i>Ti)s,  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  Matt.  x.  4,  and 
Mark  iii.  18,  we  find  the  Hebrew  term.  Josephus  speaks  of  them  as  a  party 
in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  their  origin,  but  mentions  no  name  {Bell. 
ii.  8.  1 ;  Ant.  xviii.  1.  1  and  6) ;  elsewhere  he  calls  them  (^rfKuiral  {Bell.  iv.  5. 
1,  6.  1).  For  the  j)  aTroypacpr]  and  aTroypacpecrOai  of  Luke,  Jos.  uses  various 
terms  :  dnoTiixav,  dnoTifxaadai,  a.iTo8i8oa6ai,  al  aTroriHTjaeii,  also  al  aTToypacpai, 
Ant.  xvii.  13.  5,  xviii.  1.  1,  2.  1,  Bell.  vii.  8.  1,  but  never  rj  diroypacj)!]. 

27.  (P.  78.)  The  number  70  or  (according  to  BD,  Tatian,  ancient  Syriac 
and  Latin  versions,  see  Forsch.  i.  148)  72  disciples  in  x.  1  has  no  more 
connection  with  the  70  Gentile  nations  and  their  languages  and  angels,  as 
the  Jews  recorded  them  (Schiirer,  ii.  343,  iii.  198  [Eng.  trans,  ii.  i.  344, 
iii.  64]),  than  it  does  with  the  70  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  the  70  trans- 
lators of  the  O.T.  or  any  other  number  70.  The  70  were  not  sent  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Luke  meant  it  to  be  taken  in 
this  symbolical  sense.  Luke  and  Theophilus  were  not  Jews,  and  could  not 
have  expressed  or  understood  such  a  thought  simply  by  the  use  of  the 
number  70.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  between  the  70  and  the  12 
(Luke  ix.  1)  is  clearly  expressed,  and,  as  shown  above  (p.  78),  the  way  was 
prepared  by  ix.  49  f.,  60  (cf.  also  viii.  39),  for  the  transfer  of  the  preaching 
office  to  those  who  were  not  apostles.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
accepted  as  true  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iii.  25),  and  probably 
derived  from  the  Gospel  of  PhilijJ,  it  was  Philip  who  was  addressed  in  Luke 
ix.  60 ;  and  since  the  person  here  spoken  to  must  be  one  who  was  not  an 
apostle,  the  evangelist  Philip  must  be  meant  (cf.  Forsch.  vi.  26.  158  f.). 

28.  (P.  79.)  Concerning  the  linguistic  unity  of  Luke's  work,  cf.  Zeller, 
S.  415-425,  442-446,  498  ff.  ;  Lekebdsch,  Komposition  und  Entstehung  der 
AG,  1854,  S.  37-81  ;  Klostermann,  Vmd.  Lucance  seu  de  itinerii  in  libra 
actorum  asservati  audore,  1866,  pp.  46-63  ;  Hobart,  The  Medical  Language  of 
St.  Luke,  a  proof  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  the  same  person,  and  that 
the  writer  was  a  medical  man,  Dublin,  1882  ;  Vogel,  Zur  Characteristik  cles 
Lucas  nach  Sprcu:he  und  Stil,  eine  philologische  Laienstudie,  2te  Aufl.  1899. 
For  details  see  above,  pp.  28  f.,  nn.  6,  7 ;  37  f.,  n.  18  ;  82  f.,  nn.  4-6 ;  below, 
§61,  nn.  10-12,26;  §  62,  n.  5. 

29.  (P.  79.)  M.  ScHNECKENBURGER  {tjher  dm  Zweck  der  AO,  1841)  made 
the  first  important  investigation  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  title.  He 
takes  no  account  of  the  prologue,  which  he  thinks  belongs  only  to  the  Gospel, 
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nor  of  the  dedication  to  Theophilus,  but  argues  from  Acts  xviii.-xxviii.  that 
the  purpose  of  the  entire  second  book,  which  he  thinks  was  written  in  Eome 
by  Luke  the  disciple  of  Paul  after  the  death  of  the  apostle  and  before  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  is  to  give  an  apologetic  portrayal  of  the  apostolic  labours  of 
Paul  in  answer  to  all  the  accusations  and  misinterpretations  of  the  Judaisers 
which  come  to  light  in  the  Pauline  letters.  The  principal  means  by  which 
this  is  accomplished  is  the  constant  contrast  between  Paul  and  Peter.  He 
defends  the  consistency  of  this  irenic  tendency  of  Luke  with  his  trustworthi- 
ness and  familiarity  with  the  facts  against  the  criticism,  which  was  even  then 
being  made  by  Schrader  and  Baur,  that  in  many  instances  the  history  was 
deliberately  falsified  by  Luke.  Starting  with  the  hypothesis  of  Schnecken- 
burger,  who  had  only  half  worked  it  out,  but  at  the  same  time  developing 
principles  that  he  himself  had  already  laid  down,  Baur  {Pauhhs^,  i.  7-16  ; 
Giristentum  und  Kirche  der  3  ersten  JahrhJ  S.  50,  125  ft'.,  and  in  many  other 
passages)  showed  that  Acts  was  a  partisan  work,  dating  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  It  is  attributed  with  some  hesitancy  to  Luke,  the 
disciple  of  Paul,  who,  as  a  representative  of  the  modified  Paulinism  of  his 
time,  recasts  in  this  work  the  entire  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner,  in  order  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  with  Jewish 
Christianity,  which  it  is  alleged  was  still  powerful  at  that  time,  and  in  order 
to  effect  a  catholic  union.  This  view  was  so  thoroughly  worked  out  by  E, 
Zeller  (Die  AG  nach  Inlialt  rmd  Urspnmg  krit.  miters.  1854),  who  dated  the 
work  between  110  and  130  (S.  466-481),  that  Baur  felt  that  this  could  be 
called  simply  "the  critical  view,"  in  contrast  to  which  any  view  which 
differed  from  it  essentially  was  "uncritical."  A  similar  point  of  view  is 
represented  by  Overbeck  (in  the  introduction  of  his  revision  of  de  Wette's 
Komm.  zur  AG,  1870).  However,  according  to  Overbeck,  Luke's  purpose 
was  not  conciliatory  in  the  Tubingen  sense,  i.e.  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
designed  primarily  for  Jewish  Christians,  but  it  is  apologetic  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Gentile  Christianity,  which  had  become  estranged  from  genuine 
Paulinism,  and  which  was  practically  dominant  in  the  Church  in  Trajan's 
time  (98-117).  Besides  the  emphasis  laid  upon  a  "  national  anti -Judaism," 
Overbeck  calls  special  attention  to  a  "  secondary,  political  aim,"  namely,  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  in  harmony  with  tlie  Roman  government.  From 
this  it  follows  that  Acts  "  could  not  well  have  been  directed  to  any  one  save 
to  Gentiles  outside  the  Church "  (p,  xxxiii).  More  recently  J.  Weiss 
(tiber  die  Absicht  und  den  literarischen  Charakter  der  AG,  1897),  in  opposition 
to  one-sided  efforts  to  determine  the  sources  of  Acts,  and  with  full  recognition 
of  Overbeck's  services,  has  made  an  investigation  with  the  following  result : 
"  Acts  is  an  apology  for  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  against  the  charges  of  the 
Jews;  it  shows  how  Judaism  was  supplanted  by  Christianity  in  its  Avorld 
mission."  In  order  to  obtain  what  is  correct  in  the  views  of  Overbeck  and 
Weiss,  namely,  the  fact  that  Acts  was  designed  for  Gentile  readers,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  highly  questionable  interpretations  and  forced 
inferences.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  prologue  and  the 
dedic^ition  of  the  work  to  the  Gentile,  Theophilus  (above,  pp.  61-80).  Of 
works  in  opposition  to  the  "  tendenz  criticism  "  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  those  by  E.  Lekebusch  {Komposition  und  Entstehnng  der  AG,  1854);  A. 
Klostermann  {Vindicim  Liicancr,  1866);    C.   Schmidt  (Die  AG  unter  dem 
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Haupt^esichtspunkt  Hirer  Glauhivurdigkeit,  i.,  1882,  unfinished).  Still  worth 
reading  is  Hofmann's  unpretending  essay,  "  Das  Geschichtswerk  des  Lucas," 
Vermischte  Aufs.,  1878,  S.  153-176). 


§61.  THE  SOUECES  USED  BY  LUKE. 

From  the  lano-uag-e  of  the  dedication  we  mio-ht  infer 
that  Luke  derived  all  the  material  which  he  used,  either 
from  his  own  recollection  of  what  he  had  experienced,  or 
from  the  oral  reports  of  older  Christians,  especially  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  one 
who  was  conscious  that  his  task  was  that  of  an  investigator 
and  an  historian,  as  Luke  shows  himself  to  have  been, 
would  have  confined  himself  to  these  sources,  and  have 
made  no  use  whatever  of  the  large  body  of  literature 
dealing  with  his  subject,  of  which  he  himself  speaks. 
We  should  expect,  further,  that  he  would  have  used 
documents  where  it  was  possible  for  him  to  obtain  them  ; 
and  since  it  was  part  of  his  purpose  to  connect  the  history 
of  Christianity  with  the  history  of  the  outside  world,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  he  consulted  some  of  the 
accounts  of  contemporary  history. 

Taking  up  this  last  point,  it  has  been  thought  possible 
to  prove  that  Luke  took  numerous  facts  from  the  works 
of  JosEPHUS,  also  that  he  modelled  his  style  after  this 
writer  (n.  1).  The  latter  is  a  2'>'^'^ori  improbable.  A 
Greek  who  could  write  such  a  periodic  sentence  as  Luke 
i.  1-4  would  not  have  copied  a  Jew,  who,  by  his  own 
confession,  talked  more  or  less  of  a  jargon  all  his  life, 
and  who  was  not  able  to  publish  his  Greek  writings 
without  the  help  of  men  who  were  masters  of  this 
language  (n.  2).  Dependence  of  Luke  upon  Josephus  is 
also  improbable  from  chronological  reasons.  The  work 
on  the  Jewish  War  appeared  in  its  Greek  form  shortly 
l^efore  the  year  79  (Schtirer,  i.  79  [Eng.  trans,  i.  i.  83]) ; 
the  Antiquities,  in  93  or  94  ;  the  Vita,  either  at  the 
same  time  as  an  appendix  to  the  Antiquities,  or,  according 
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to  others,  not  until  after  100  ;  and  the  books  contra 
Ajnon,  later  than  94.  Since  the  question  here  does  not 
in  any  way  concern  the  use  of  the  Jewish  War  alone, 
but  quite  as  much,  and  even  more,  the  use  of  the  later 
works  of  Josephus,  Luke's  writings,  if  dependent  upon 
Josephus,  would  have  to  be  dated  at  the  very  earliest 
in  the  year  100.  Against  this,  however,  is,  first,  the 
unanimous  tradition  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
not  been  successfully  controverted,  that  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  and  Acts  was  Luke,  the  friend  of  Paul,  and 
the  eye-witness  in  the  "we"  passages  of  Acts.  If  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Antiochian  Church  in  the  year  40, 
thouo-h  he  may  have  been  not  more  than  twenty  years 
of  ao-e  at  the  time,  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  should 
have  elaborated  as  late  as  the  year  100  this  great  work, 
which  certainly  does  not  give  the  impression  of  being 
the  effort  of  an  aged  man,  using  the  recent  writings  of 
his  younger  contemporary,  Josephus  (born  37  a.d.).  It 
is  also  unlikely  that  he  would  have  entertained  at  this 
late  date  the  purpose  of  further  continuing  the  work 
(above,  p.  56  ff.).  In  the  second  place,  quite  aside  from 
the  confirmation  which  the  tradition  regarding  the  author 
receives  from  Luke's  writings  themselves,  strong  proof  is 
to  be  found  in  them  that  they  could  not  well  have  been 
written  later  than  80  (§62).  This  makes  the  use  even 
of  the  earliest  writings  of  Josephus  improbable,  while 
employment  of  his  later  works  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  ;  and,  if  striking  resemblances  should  be  found 
to  exist  between  the  two  writings,  it  must  have  been 
Josephus  who  used  Luke's  work,  which  appeared  some  ten 
or  twenty  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Antiquities, 
and  not  the  reverse. 

Dependence  of  the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish  historian 
would  most  naturally  betray  itself  in  statements  regarding 
political  conditions.  But  the  very  opposite  is  what  we 
actually   find.      Both   Luke   (ii.    1-3 ;    Acts   v,   37)   and 
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Josephus  know  of  a  "taxing"  carried  out  in  Palestine 
at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  which  was  the  first  and, 
for  a  long  time,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and  to  which 
was  due  the  bloody  insurrection  of  Judas  the  Galilean 
(n.  3).  But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  Luke  refers  the 
taxing  to  a  decree  of  Augustus,  in  which  it  was  com- 
manded that  the  whole  world — naturally  the  world  under 
the  Roman  dominion — should  be  taxed.  In  the  Jewish 
War  and  the  passages  of  the  Antiquities  where  the 
matter  is  treated  in  detail,  Josephus  speaks  only  of  an 
order  which  covered  the  territory  of  Archelaus,  which 
did  not  include  even  the  whole  of  Palestine  [Ant.  xviii. 
1.  1,  2.  1 ;  Bell  vii.  8.  1  ;  cf.  ii.  8.  1,  17.  8).  In  one 
passage  only,  where  the  matter  is  mentioned  incidentally 
(Ant.  xvii.  13.  5),  it  is  made  to  cover  Syria.  This,  how- 
ever, is  connected  with  an  idea  which  first  appears  in  the 
Antiquities.  In  the  Jeivish  War,  Quirinius  nowhere 
appears  as  the  governor  of  Syria,  but  is  a  high  official, 
who,  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  was  sent  thither 
with  the  extraordinary  commission  to  organise  the 
territory  of  Archelaus,  which  was  now  taken  directly 
under  Roman  control.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
passages  where  Quirinius  is  mentioned  in  the  Antiquities, 
the  very  inaccurate,  or  rather  simply  erroneous,  claim  is 
twice  made,  that  the  territory  of  Archelaus  was  at  this 
time  added  to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  13.  5,  xviii.  1.  1). 
But  neither  in  this  passage  nor  anywhere  else  does  Josephus 
call  Quirinius  the  governor  of  Syria.  The  reader  of  the 
Jeivish  War  would  never  guess  that  he  had  at  any  time 
occupied  this  position,  nor  could  it  be  inferred  from  the 
unclear  hints  of  the  Antiquities,  We  have,  therefore,  a 
second  statement  of  Luke's  which  is  independent  of 
Josephus,  namely,  that  the  taxing  took  place  while 
Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria.  On  this  point  the 
Antiochian,  Luke,  is  better  informed  than  Josephus,  since, 
as   a   matter   of  fact,   P.   Sulpicius    Quirinius,  who   was 
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consul  iu  the  year  12  B.C.,  was  governor  of  Syria  from 
autumn  of  the  year  4  (b.c.)  to  the  year  1  (e.g.).  Accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  long 
questioned,  but  which  was  proved  to  be  correct  by  a 
discovery  of  the  year  1880,  a  certain  Q.  ^milius  Secundus, 
by  order  of  the  royal  governor  of  Syria,  Quirinius,  had  a 
census  taken  in  the  Syrian  city,  Apamea  (n.  4). 

A  third  point  in  which  Luke  proves  himself  to  be 
independent  of  Josephus,  and  where  he  shows  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  which  is  certainly  closer  to  the  historical 
truth  than  Josephus',  is  the  chronology.  The  latter 
writer,  whose  information  for  the  four  decades  between 
the  death  of  Herod  (4  B.C.)  and  his  own  birth  (37  a.d.)  is 
extremely  meagre  (Schiirer,  i.  84  f.  [Eng.  trans.  I.  i.  88  f.]), 
dates  both  the  taxing  by  Quirinius  and  the  insurrection 
of  Judas  in  the  year  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus 
(6-7  A.D.).  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  Judas,  who  was 
a  native  of  Gamala,  in  Gaulanitis,  and  who  was  called 
the  "Galilean" — not  because  Galilee  was  his  home,  but 
because  it  was  the  scene  of  the  insurrection  which  he  led 
(Acts  V.  37;  Jos.  Bell.  ii.  8.  1,  17.  8,  Ant.  xviii.  1.  6) — 
should  have  raised  the  banner  of  revolt  in  a  year  when 
there  was  no  political  change  of  any  kind  in  Galilee. 
That  Josephus  is  in  error  is  very  clear  from  the  fact  that, 
in  addition  to  this  insurrection,  he  tells  of  still  anothei 
revolt  led  by  one  Judas  in  Galilee,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  of  Herod's  death  (4  B.C.,  Bell.  ii.  4.  1 ;  Ant. 
xvii.  10.  5),  and  which  is  really  identical  with  the  one 
already  mentioned.  His  error  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  without  any  explanation,  he  repeats  again  in 
the  year  6-7  (a.d.)  the  short  high-priesthood  of  Joazar, 
who  sought  to  quiet  this  disturbance,  and  who  held  office 
in  the  year  4  B.C.  (cf.  on  the  one  hand,  Aiit.  xviii.  6.  4, 
9.  1,  13.  1  ;  Bell.  ii.  1.  2;  on  the  other,  Ant.  xviii.  1.  1, 
2.  1).  This  tendency  of  Josephus  to  repeat  events  is 
quite  surpassed  by  the  modern  historians,  wlio,  in  order 
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to  save  Joseplius  from  inaccuracy,  assume  still  a  second 
Syrian  governorship  of  Quirinius  covering  the  year  6-7, 
in    addition  to  the  historically  attested  governorship   of 
the  year  {circa  4-1  B.C.);  although  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Joseplius  does  not  anywhere  say  that  Quirinius  was  ever 
governor  of  Syria.      The  insurrection  of  Judas,  the  rise 
of  the  party  of  the  Zealots  (Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  15,  v.  37), 
the  deposition  of  the  high  priest  Joazar,  who  had  been 
installed  in  office  a  few  months   before,  and  the  taxing 
under  the  direction  of  Quirinius,  took  place  in  the  first 
year  after  Herod's    death   (March   4-3  B.C.).      Josephus, 
who  places  these  events  in  the  year  6-7  a.d.,  although  he 
reproduces  them  in  part  in  the  year  4-3  B.C.,  has  made  a 
mistake  of  a  decade,  and,  in  other  respects  as  well,  displays 
a  serious  lack  of  critical  judgment.     Even  if  Luke  was 
mistaken,  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not  copy  his  errors  , 
from  Josephus,  and  his  chronology  is  independent  of  the 
Jewish  writer.     The  reader,  who  knows  from  Luke  i.  36  ^ 
that  Jesus'  birth  took  place  a  few  months  after  that  of  ; 
the    Baptist,  cannot   very  well   assume   that   the    events  | 
recorded  in  Luke  ii.  1-39  took  place  later  than  the  reign  I 
of  Herod  i.,  mentioned  in  i.  5  (n.  5),  especially  since  no  | 
conflicting  dates  are  mentioned  in  ii.  1,  and  while  it  is  ! 
not  until  iii.  1  that  we  find  a  new  and  thoroughly  detailed  ■ 
chronological  notice.     This  unavoidable  impression  is  fuUy 
confirmed  by  Matt.  ii.  1-22,  from  which  we  know  that,  | 
accordino'   to   the  tradition    of  Palestinian  Christians  in  i 
60-70,  Jesus  was  born  shortly  before  the  death  of  Herod  i. 
When,  therefore,  Luke  makes  the  birth  of  Jesus  contem- 
poraneous with  the  taxing  which  took  place  during  the  i 
Syrian  governorship  of  Quirinius  (ii.  2),  it  do^s  not  mean  I 
that,  in  unconscious  contradiction  to  the  Christian  tradi- 1 
tion,  he  places  the  birth  of  Jesus  shortly  after,  instead  of 
shortly  before,  the  death  of  Herod,  but  that  he  dates  the , 
governorship  of  Quirinius,  together  with  the  taxing  which  | 
took  place  under   his  direction   and   the   insurrection   ofi 
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Judas,  shortly  before,  instead  of  shortly  after,  Herod's 
death,  thus  making  a  mistake  of  at  least  several  months — 
possibly  of  from  one  to  two  years.  For  it  is  certain,  not 
only  from  Josephus,  but  also  from  coins,  that  the  governor 
of  Syria,  during  the  last  year  of  Herod's  reign  and  after 
his  death — from  the  autumn  of  6  B.C.  at  the  latest  until 
the  summer  of  4  B.C. — was  Varus,  not  Quirinius  (Schlirer, 
i.  322  f.  [Eng.  trans,  i.  i.  351]).  In  view  of  the  result  of 
the  discussion  of  this  one  example,  which  at  the  same 
time  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  historians,  detailed  discussion  of  the  other  accounts 
of  Luke  and  Josephus  which  have  been  compared  may  be 
omitted.  There  is  not  a  single  historical  notice  of  Luke, 
whether  correct,  inaccurate,  or  questionable,  which  can  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  read  Josephus. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances  he  shows  an 
acquaintance  with  contemporary  events  and  with  more 
or  less  distinguished  persons  outside  the  Church  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  quite  independent  of  Josephus.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Galileans  in  the  temple  as  they  were 
offering  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1) ;  the  estrangement  between 
Pilate  and  Antipas,  and  their  reconciliation  (Luke  xxiii.  12); 
the  names  of  the  distinguished  priests,  Alexander  and 
(if  the  correct  reading  be  not  Jonathan,  cf.  Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  4.  3)  John  (Acts  iv.  6) ;  the  imposing  figure  of 
Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  34,  xxii.  3),  mentioned  by  Josephus 
only  as  the  father  of  the  younger  Gamaliel  {Bell.  iv.  3.  9  ; 
Vita,  38,  60) ;  the  Samaritan  Simon  (Acts  viii.  9) ;  the 
officers  of  Herod,  Chuza  (Luke  viii.  3)  and  Blastus  (Acts 
xii.  20,  cf.  also  xiii.  1);  the  chiliarch,  Claudius  Lysias 
(Acts  xxiii.  26);  the  centurions,  Cornelius  and  Julius 
(Acts  x.  1,  xxvii.  1);  and  the  orator,  Tertullus  (xxiv.  1) 
— all  these  statements  and  names  could  not  have  been 
taken  by  Luke  from  Josephus.  In  the  instances  where 
their  accounts  cover  the  same  ground,  we  find  traces  of 
independent  and  variant  traditions  (n.  6).      In  the  case 
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of  the  Antiquities  and  Vita,  which,  according  to  all 
indications,  are  considerably  later  than  Luke's  work,  it' 
is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  Josephus  is  dependent: 
upon  Luke  than  that  the  reverse  relation  holds ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  the  present  writer  entirely  creditable  to 
those  who  feel  that  the  agreements  between  Josephus  and 
Luke  call  for  explanation,  that  they  have  not  seriously, 
considered  this  possibility.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  discuss  the  question  at  length  (n.  7).  It  is  sufficient' 
to  have  shown  that  Luke  could  not  have  followed  Josephus: 
as  an  authority  in  historical  matters,  nor  have  copied  thei 
Greek  style  of  this  writer. 

At  first  glance,  the  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  23-38),  the 
communication  of  the  apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  XV.  23-29),  and  the  letter  of  Lysias  (xxiii.  26-30) 
give  the  impression  of  being  reproduced  from  original 
documents.  If  the  second  of  these  was  a  communication 
actually  sent  from  Jerusalem,  delivered  in  Antioch  withi 
the  solemnity  which  Luke  describes,  and  communicated 
also  to  other  Churches  (xvi.  4),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  so  important  a  document  was  immediately  lost.  If 
Luke  was  a  meml^er  of  the  Antiochian  Church  at  the  time 
when  the  communication  was  delivered  there  (above, 
p.  2),  he  probably  heard  it  read,  but  this  is  no  evidence 
at  all  against  the  possibility  of  his  having  had  a  copy  of 
it  when  he  wrote  his  history.  The  style  is  not  that  of 
Luke,  and  the  secular  tone  of  the  introductory  and 
concluding  formulae  is  against  the  assumption  that  the 
author  composed  the  document,  either  from  his  imagina- 
tion, or  from  indistinct  recollections  (n.  8).  This  could 
more  easily  have  been  the  case  with  the  letter  in  xxiii. 
26-30,  but  it  cannot  be  proved.  In  the  proceedings 
before  FeHx  (xxiv.  1-23)  and  Festus  (xxv.  1-12)  the 
report  of  Lysias  would  almost  certainly  have  been  read, 
and,  if  written  in  Latin,  translated  into  Greek.  The 
situation    in    which    Paul    found    himself    in     Caesarea 
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(xxiv.  23),  and  the  friendly  relations  which  always 
existed  between  him  and  the  military  officers  to  whose 
charge  he  was  committed  (xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  16,  30 f.; 
Phil.  i.  13),  make  it  quite  conceivable  that  he  and  his 
friends  may  have  secured  a  copy  of  this  report,  which, 
though  brief,  was  of  fundamental  importance  in  his  trial. 
Against  the  assumption  that  the  language  of  the  report 
is  entirely  Luke's,  which,  according  to  methods  of  historical 
composition  in  antiquity,  might  very  well  be  possible,  is, 
first  of  all,  the  fact  that,  although  there  is  no  stylistic 
necessity  for  it,  Luke  makes  the  chiliarch,  who  has  not 
been  mentioned  by  name  up  to  this  time  (xxi.  31- 
xxiii.  22),  and  who  afterwards  is  called  simply  Lysias 
(xxiv.  7,  recension  /3 ;  xxiv.  22),  write  his  name  Claudius 
Lysias.  In  the  second  place,  Lysias'  report  shows  marked 
variations  from  the  facts  as  previously  recorded.  If  the 
author  of  Acts  was  inventing  this  report,  only  partially 
true,  he  would  have  directed  special  attention  to  the 
effort  of  the  chiHarch  to  obscure  the  law  in  the  case,  and 
to  conceal  his  own  mistake.  The  connection  in  which  the 
genealogy  is  recorded,  and  its  conclusion  (iii.  23-38), 
indicate  that  it  is  an  expression  of  Luke's  own  peculiar 
thought  (above,  p.  701);  but  this  does  not  explain  its 
independence  not  only  of  Matt,  i.,  but  also  of  the  O.T., 
in  so  far  as  the  latter  could  be  used  for  a  source.  Since  it 
was  impossible  for  Luke  himself  personally  to  investigate 
the  contents  of  vv.  24-31,  and  inasmuch  as  the  tradition 
here  presupposed  could  have  been  transmitted  only  in 
written  form,  he  must  have  made  use  of  an  older  record. 
We  know  that  the  relatives  of  Jesus  and  their  descendants 
interested  themselves  in  these  matters  (n.  9). 

Since  Luke  was  familiar  with  a  number  of  attempts 
to  write  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  since  his  char- 
acterisation of  these  efforts  perfectly  suits  Mark's  Gospel 
(above,  p.  49),  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  used  this 
writing.      He  was  acquainted  with  Mark  and  knew  his 
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relation  to  Peter,  wlio  was  a  prominent  eye-witness  of  the 
gospel  events.  He  was  in  Rome  in  company  with  Mark 
about  the  year  62  (Col.  iv.  10,  14),  and  possibly  again  in 
66  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  consequently  at  the  time  when  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel.  A  comparison  of  the  two  Gospels  gives 
for  the  various  portions  a  greatly  varying  picture.  With 
reference  to  the  order  of  single  narratives,  not  much  is  to 
be  concluded  from  Mark  i.  1-13  =  Luke  iii.  1-iv.  13,  since 
the  order  of  these  events — the  preaching  and  baptism  of 
John,  the  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus — is  determined 
by  their  very  nature.  Moreover,  Mark's  account  here  is 
nothing  more  than  a  brief  sketch.  Leaving  these  passages 
out  of  account,  therefore,  the  first  notable  parallel  is  that 
between  Luke  iv.  31-vi.  19  and  Mark  i.  21-iii.  19  ;  Luke 
viii.  4-ix.  17  =  Mark  iv.  1-vi.  44  is  a  second;  Luke  ix. 
18-50  =  Mark  viii.  27-ix.  40  is  a  third ;  Luke  xviii.  15-43 
=  Mark  x.  13-52  a  fourth;  and  Luke  xix.  29-xxiv.  8  = 
Mark  xi.  1-xvi.  8  a  fifth.  In  the  case  of  these  five  series 
of  passages  the  parallelism  is  by  no  means  complete, 
Luke  interrupts  the  first  series  with  a  narrative,  v.  1-11, 
only  remotely  similar  to  Mark  i.  16-20.  In  the  second 
series  Luke  inserts  a  passage,  viii.  19-21,  which  is  found 
in  Mark  iii.  31-35,  while  Mark  iv.  26-29,  30-32,  and 
vi.  1-6  are  omitted.  There  is  nothing  at  all  in  Luke 
corresponding  to  the  first  passage,  the  second  is  found 
in  Luke  xiii.  18-19,  closely  connected  with  a  narrative 
peculiar  to  him,  while  in  place  of  the  third  we  find  a 
much  fuller  account  in  the  early  part  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
iv.  16-30.  In  the  fourth  series,  between  xviii.  34  and  35, 
Luke  omits  the  narrative  found  in  Mark  x.  35-45,  giving 
only  a  meagre  substitute  for  it  in  Luke  xxii.  24-27.  In 
the  fifth  series,  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  Mark  xi.  12-14, 
20-25,  the  question  about  the  greatest  of  the  command- 
ments, Mark  xii.  28-34,  and  the  anointing  in  Bethany, 
Mark  xiv.  3-9,  are  not  found  in  Luke.  For  the  last, 
Luke  vii.  36-50  is  substituted ;  for  the  second,  Luke  x. 
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25-37  ;  while  in  a  measure  Luke  xiii.  6-9  takes  the  place 
of  the  first  (cf.  §  63) ;  and  for  a  single  saying  in  this  same 
passage,  Mark  xi.  23  (Matt.  xxi.  21,  xvii.  20),  we  find  a 
similar  saying  in  Luke  xvii.  6.     Since  these  equivalents 
for  such  material  as  Mark  retains  and   Luke  omits  are 
all   pecuHar    to    Luke,   it   is    clear    that,    although    Luke 
consciously  omitted  some  things  found  in  Mark,  he  en- 
deavoured to  find  substitutes  for  the  omissions.     On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  last  series  of  parallels,  Luke  substitutes 
a  number  of  brief  accounts  which  are  peculiar  to  himself 
(xix.  41-44  [xxi.  20-24],  xxii.  35-38,  xxiii.  6-12,  39-43). 
In  all  five  series,  however,  Mark's  order  is,  without  excep- 
tion, retained  throughout.     This  of  itself  is  sufficient  to 
render  necessary  some  explanation  of  the  dependence  of 
one  of  the  Gospels  upon  the  other — particularly  since,  in 
many  instances,  the  order  followed  is  not  a  reproduction 
of  the  real  succession   of  events.      This  lack  of  chrono- 
logical order  does  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  careful 
reader  of  Mark  (voL  ii.  499  f.),  and  Luke  betrays  a  clear 
consciousness  of  it.     There  is  evidence  that  Luke  made  an 
effort  to  fix  more  definitely  the  time  of  events,  as,  e.g., 
when  he  gives  a  more  definite  date  to  a  Sabbath  which 
Mark  leaves  undetermined — following  the  Jewish  calendar 
(Luke  vi.  1) — and  distinguishes  it  expressly  from  another 
Sabbath  (vi.  6),  whereas  the  ordinary  reader  might  infer 
from  Mark  iii.   1  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  9)  that  the  transactions 
which  Luke  assigns  to  two  diff'erent  Sabbaths  happened 
on  the  same  day  ;  cf.  also  other  occasional  instances  where 
he  gives  the  time  more  accurately  {e.g.  vi.  1,  6,  vii.  11). 
In  many  instances,  however,  he  either  did  not  do  this  at 
all  or  did  it  ineffectively,   as  is  proved  by  the  use   of 
formulae  such  as  are  found  in  v.  12,  17,  viii.  4,  22,  ix.  18, 
XX.  1.     These  occur  in  the  sections  parallel  to  Mark,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Luke's  Gospel  (v.  1,  x.  38,  xi.  1, 
29,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  1  ;  cf.  above,  p.   QQ>).     AVhen,  however, 
notwithstanding  this  formal  disavowal  of  all  attempt  to 
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give  an  exact  chronology  where  this  is  not  attainable,  he 
nevertheless  follows  in  these  five  series  exactly  the  same ' 
order  as  Mark,  the  coincidence  can  be  explained  as  due 
neither  to  a  stereotyped  oral  tradition,  nor  to  accident. 

But  if  one  of  these  Gospels  is  dependent  upon  the 
other,  Mark  must  be  considered  the  earlier  of  the  two,  , 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  tradition,  according  to  which 
Mark  wrote  before  Luke  (vol.  ii.  392  ff.),  and  the  proofs 
which  we  have  from  Luke's  own  work  that  it  was  written 
later  than  70  (§  62),  this  conclusion  follows  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  details  of  the  parallels.     Combinations  of 

words,    such    as    Ki^pvaacov    ^aTTTLo-fxa    fiejavoia^    et?    a<peaiv 

cifxapTtwv,  w^hich  are  found  in  Mark  i.  4   following  Ka6(o<i 

'yer^pairrai  iv  rw  'Haata  tS  irpo^riTr),  in  Luke  iii.  3  before 
ft)?   'ye'^paTTTat   iv  jBi^Xw  Xoycov  'Haatov  rov  7r/3O07/TOu,  do  not 

originate  independently  of  each  other.  Luke  appears 
here,  however,  as  the  stylist  smoothing  down  the  awk- 
ward expressions  which  Mark  uses  in  making  his  citations 
(n.  10).  In  fact  this  is  everywhere  the  case.  It  is  not 
to  be  assumed  that  Luke  undertook  to  remove  all  the 
Hebraisms  which  he  found  in  the  accounts  he  used,  and 
to  produce  an  historical  work  uniform  in  style,  modelled 
after  the  language  of  Polybius  or  the  periods  of  his  own 
preface.  As  regards  style,  Luke's  work  is  as  varied  as  it 
could  well  be.  The  narratives  in  Luke  i.-ii.  and  the 
psalm-like  discourses  of  these  chapters  read  like  sections 
out  of  the  O.T.;  while  the  style  and  language  of  the 
discourses  of  Paul  on  the  Areopagus  (Acts  xvii.  22-31) 
and  before  the  noble  lords  and  ladies  in  Csesarea  (xxiv. 
10-21,  XX vi.  2-23)  are  more  like  those  of  the  orator 
Tertullus  (xxiv.  2-8),  and  of  the  procurator  Festus  (xxv. 
14-21),  than  the  discourses  in  Acts  i.-x.  Luke  uses  a 
few  Hebraisms,  not  only  in  the  narratives  probably,  or 
certainly,  taken  from  older  sources,  but  in  connective 
phrases  and  summaries,  which  are  of  his  own  composi- 
tion (n.   11).      He  shows  a  feeling  for  the  special  style 
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corresponding  to  the  sacred  character  of  his  theme,  and 
does  not  allow  the  spirit  in  which  the  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  were  wont  to  speak  from  the 
beginning  to  be  replaced  by  a  secular  tone.  He  does, 
nevertheless,  soften  somewhat  the  Semitic  colouring,  set- 
ting aside  expressions  unnecessarily  harsh,  and  striving 
to  make  the  narrative  more  lucid.  Not  only  are  the  most 
marked  Hebraisms  and  the  Aramaic  words  of  Mark  re- 
moved, but  also  such  characteristic  expressions  as  Mark's 
evOv^  (n.  12),  also  such  peculiarities  as  are  due  to  Mark's 
personal  relations  and  the  fact  that  his  Gospel  was  de- 
signed for  Roman  readers  (Mark  xii.  42,  xiv.  17,  51  f., 
XV.  21  ;  see  vol.  ii.  487  f. ;  cf.  Luke  xxi.  2,  xxii.  14,  53, 
xxiii.  26),  and  imperfections  in  the  presentation  due  to 
Mark's  very  exact  reproduction  of  the  narratives  of  Peter 
(Mark  i.  29  =  Luke  iv.  38;  Mark  iii.  26=  Luke  vi.  14; 
Mark  ix.  14  f.  =  Luke  ix.  37  f.  ;  Mark  xiii.  1-3  =  Luke 
xxi.  5).  He  avoids  also  other  redundancies  and  awk- 
wardnesses which  occur  in  Mark  (e.g.  Mark  i.  32  =  Luke 
iv.  40),  and  in  countless  instances  selects  words  which 
are  more  pleasing  or  more  expressive  (n.  13).  Since  some 
of  these  w^ords  and  phrases  are  hapaxlegomena  in  the 
N.T.,  and  inasmuch  as  others  of  them  are  used  in  the 
same  way  elsewhere  in  Luke's  work,  and  only  in  Luke's 
work,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  peculiarities  of  his 
style,  and  are  not  to  be  explained  as  derived  from  one 
of  the  sources  which  Luke  and  Mark  may  have  used  in 
common.  This,  like  the  other  assumption  that  Mark  had 
Luke  before  him,  would  compel  us  to  assume  that  Mark 
intentionally  and  regularly  replaced  the  better  language 
of  Luke,  or  of  the  common  source,  by  more  awkward 
expressions.  But  this  is  incredible.  Consequently  a 
comparison  of  the  style  of  Mark  and  Luke  shows  that, 
in  the  five  sections  of  his  Gospel  mentioned,  Luke  made 
use  of  Mark  in  preparing  his  own  work. 

While  Luke  recasts  the  style  of  Mark  with  consider- 
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able  thoroughness,  very  little  change  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  contents  of  such  portions  as  he  adopts,  and  which 
he  does  not  replace  in  other  parts  of  his  work  by  similar 
and  sometimes  fuller  narratives  (above,  p.  102).  Only 
in  one  important  point  does  Luke  consciously  vary  his 
account  from  that  of  Mark.  Mark  i.  14,  like  Matt.  iv. 
12,  connects  the  beginning  of  the  Galilean  ministry 
with  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  and  associates  it  with 
the  account  of  the  temptation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  the  reader  readily  to  infer  that  the  arrest  of 
the  Baptist  follows  immediately  upon  the  temptation, 
Luke,  however,  varies  this  order  of  events.  On  the 
one  hand,  he,  alone  of  the  Synoptists,  connects  the 
beginning  of  the  Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus  definitely 
and  closely  with  His  baptism  (iv.  15,  eV  t?}  Swd/xei  rov 
TTvevfiaTO'; ;  cf.  iii.  22,  iv.  l),  and  describes  the  journey  to 
Galilee,  which  introduces  His  ministry  there,  as  a  return 
(iv.  14,  vTreaTpe-yjrev  ;  cf.  iv.  l)  from  the  journey  which  had 
taken  Jesus  to  the  place  of  His  baptism  and  temptation. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wholly  separates  this  journey  from 
the  arrest  of  the  Baptist  (above,  p.  63  f.),  a  later  incident 
which  here  he  anticipates  in  the  form  of  an  episode  in 
iii.  19-20.  The  journey  to  Galilee,  which  Luke  places 
after  the  baptism  and  temptation,  is  not  the  same  as  the 
journey  to  Galilee,  which  in  Mark  follows  the  arrest  of 
the  Baptist.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  apparent 
succession  of  events  in  Mark  is  replaced  in  Luke  by 
another,  which  is  the  result  of  the  author's  investiga- 
tions, and  which  is  adopted  in  view  of  Ka^ef^  in  i.  3. 
This  conclusion  is  not  aff"ected  by  the  fact  that  thereafter 
Luke  introduces  immediately  and  chiefly  events,  which 
Mark  and  Matthew  place  in  Galilee  after  the  arrest  of 
the  Baptist ;  since  it  is  apparent  that  throughout  his 
Gospel,  in  the  sections  following  iv.  14-15,  Luke  con- 
sciously abandons  the  attempt  to  arrange  the  single 
narratives    chronologically    (above,    p.    64).      It    is    also 
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clear  that,  according  to  him,  the  work  of  Jesus  between 
His  baptism  and  temptation  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
Gahlee  (iv.  44,  x.  38-42  ;  above,  p.  88  f.,  n.  18).  It  may 
be  remarked  here,  that  through  his  investigations  Luke 
made  marked  advances  on  the  form  of  such  an  historical 
work  as  Mark's  Gospel  in  the  direction  of  what  we  find 
in  John.  He  is  no  mere  imitator  of  written  models 
which  he  has  before  him,  nor  is  he  satisfied  simply  to 
recast  the  style  of  his  sources ;  he  is  rather  an  historian 
who  handles  his  material  critically.  We  may  assume  that, 
in  addition  to  Mark,  he  made  use  of  other  attempts  at 
a  gospel  history,  working  them  over  in  the  same  way  that 
he  did  this  Gospel. 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  prologue  that  Luke 
did  not  have  access  to  any  gospel  writings  that  originated 
with  an  apostle  or  disciple  of  Jesus  (above,  p.  49);  it 
is,  therefore,  equally  improbable  that  he  used  Matthew ; 
for  the  latter  was  never  attributed  to  a  disciple  of  an 
apostle,  but  was  from  the  first  assigned  to  the  apostle 
Matthew  (vol.  ii.  177  ft".).  This  statement  would  be  true 
of  an  "original  apostolic  document"  or  the  "logia,"  if 
these  books  ever  existed ;  since,  if  their  existence  be  as- 
sumed, all  the  traditions  denied  with  reference  to  Matthew 
must  be  transferred  to  them.  One  of  these  mythical 
books,  from  which  the  author  of  our  Matthew  is  supposed 
to  have  drawn,  must  have  passed  as  the  work  of  the 
apostle  Matthew,  otherwise  we  are  unable  to  understand 
why,  from  the  very  first  and  uniformly  in  the  tradition, 
the  Greek  Matthew  was  ascribed  to  this  apostle.  More- 
over, we  have  seen  the  correctness  of  the  position,  accord- 
ing to  which  Matthew  is  the  translation  of  an  Aramaic 
book,  the  contents  of  which  were  for  a  long  time  accessible 
only  through  oral  interpretation  to  those  who  were  un- 
familiar with  this  language.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
the  "logia."  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Luke,  who 
was  a  Greek,  was  able  to  read  an  Aramaic  book.      His 
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citations  from  the  O.T.  betray  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  original  text,  or  of  a  Targum.  Not  all  of  the  four 
translations  of  Aramaic  names  which  we  find  in  Luke's 
work  (Acts  i.  19,  iv.  36,  ix.  36,  xiii.  8)  are  beyond 
question,  and  if  they  were  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
Luke  may  have  taken  his  translations  from  others,  with- 
out himself  possessing  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
Aramaic.  There  are  several  Aramaic  words  with  which, 
as  a  native  of  Antioch,  he  may  always  have  been  familiar, 
and  others,  together  with  several  Hebrew  termini,  with 
which  he  became  acquainted  in  the  common  life  of  the 
Church  (n.  14).  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  is  probable, 
the  Greek  Matthew  was  not  written  before  the  year  80 
(vol.  ii.  516  f.),  it  is  unlikely,  for  chronological  reasons, 
that  Luke  read  it  before  writing  his  own  Gospel  (§  62). 
This  improbability  is  strengthened  into  impossibility  by 
a  comparison  of  the  two  Gospels.  One  who  had  read 
Matt,  i.-ii. — especially  in  a  work  which  purported  to  be 
that  of  an  apostle — could  not  have  written  Luke  i.-ii,  in 
its  present  form,  which  is  practically  without  resemblance 
to  the  narrative  in  Matthew  (it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
Luke  i.  3l6  and  Matt.  i.  21a),  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  is  much  that  is  common  in  the  subject-matter. 
Moreover,  the  later  writer  would  certainly  have  betrayed 
his  attempt  at  correction  or  improvement,  where  he  be- 
lieved that  the  contents  and  form  of  Matt,  i.-ii.  could  be 
improved.  In  particular,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  an  historian  of  the  character  Luke  shows  himself  to 
be,  as  compared  with  Mark,  to  pass  by  practically  un- 
noticed material  so  important  as  that  in  Matt.  ii. — really 
excluding  it  as  he  does  by  Luke  ii.  39.  It  may  after  a 
fashion  be  possible  in  a  Gospel  harmony  to  reconcile  the 
contents  of  the  opening  chapters  of  the  two  Gospels,  in- 
cluding Luke  iii.  23-38,  but  a  synoptic  presentation  is 
out  of  the  question.  Not  until  Matt.  iii.  1  =  Luke  iii.  1 
is  this  possible,  and  then  only  here  and  there. 
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The  proof  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  and  confirmed  by  the  hints  of 
Luke's  prologue,  that  Luke  did  not  use  our  Matthew  as  a 
source,  is  so  strong,  that  the  only  question  which  can  be 
seriously  discussed  is  whether  Luke  and  Matthew  drew 
from  common  sources.  We  know  that  Luke  made  use  of 
written  sources,  and  the  relation  which  has  been  proved 
to  exist  between  Luke  and  Mark  leads  us  to  assume  that, 
in  addition  to  Mark,  he  used  other  similar  documents. 
It  is,  however,  a  'priori  improbable  that  he  used  docu- 
ments which  earlier  or  later  were  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  Matthew  ;  since  our  investigation  of  Matthew 
gave  no  occasion  for  the  assumption  that  this  author 
made  any  use  whatever  of  written  sources  (voL  ii.  581  f.) 
In  the  investigation  of  this  question  the  five  sections  of 
Luke,  which  we  saw  were  taken  over  by  Luke  from  Mark 
with  certain  modifications,  are  to  be  excepted  at  the 
outset  (above,  p.  102  f.) ;  since  whatever  agreements  be- 
tween Luke  and  Matthew  appear  in  these  passages,  all 
go  back  to  Mark,  and  are  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
of  the  relation  of  Mark  to  Matthew  (see  vol.  ii.  601  f.), 
and  the  connection  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  between 
Luke  and  Mark  (see  above,  p.  101  £).  In  these  five  sections 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  from  which  a  direct  relation 
between  Luke  and  Matthew,  or  the  relation  of  Luke  to  a 
source  used  in  Matthew,  can  be  proved  (n.  15).  In  the 
second  place,  in  the  critical  comparison  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  the  following  passages  peculiar  to  Luke  are  to  be 
left  out  of  consideration — passages  to  which  there  is  a 
remote  parallel  are  placed  in  parentheses  :  i.  1-3,  ii.  10- 
15,  23-38  (iv.  16-30,  v.  1-10),  vii.  11-17,  36-50,  viii. 
1-3,  ix.  51-56,  61-62,  x,  1-20  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sayings),  x.  29-42  (xi.  1-4),  xi.  5-8,  27-28,  37-41, 
xii.  13-21  (32-57),  xiii.  1-17,  31-33,  xiv.  1-16,  31  (with 
the  exception  of  xiv.  11,  17,  xv.  4-7),  xvii.  7-22,  xviii. 
1-14,  xix.  1-27,  41-44  (xxi.   20-24),  xxiii.   5-12,  27-31, 
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39-43,  xxiv.  (1-11)  12-53.  Comparatively  little  re- 
mains, and,  with  the  exception  of  short  disconnected 
sentences,  this  consists  of  only  the  following  passages 
[parallels  of  Matthew  in  parentheses]  :  iii.  7-9,  17  (iii. 
7-12),  iv.  1-13  (iv.  1-11),  vi.  20-49  (5-7),  vii.  1-10  (viii. 
5-10,  13),  vii.  18-35  (xi.  2-19),  ix.  57-60  (viii.  19-22), 
X.  13-15,  21-24  (xi.  20-27,  xiii.  16-17),  xi.  24-26,  29- 
36  (xii.  38-45,  v.  15,  vi.  22-23),  xi.  42-52  (xxiii.  4-35), 
xii.  2-12  (x.  17-33),  xii.  22-31  (vi.  25-33),  xii.  41-48 
(xxiv.  45-51),  xii.  54-56  (xvi.  2-3  ?),  xii.  57-59  (v.  25- 
26),  xiii.  24-30  (vii.  13-14,  21-23,  viii.  11-12),  xiii. 
34-35  (xxiii.  37-39),  xvii.  23-37  (xxiv.  23-28,  37-42), 
xix.  12-28  (xxv.  14-30).  In  order  accurately  to  com- 
pare these  parallels,  even  more  than  in  other  critical 
investigations,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  text  of 
both  Gospels,  but  especially  of  Luke,  and  this  reliable 
even  in  smallest  details,  since  nothing  contributed  so 
much  to  the  degeneration  of  the  Gospel  text  as  the 
tendency  to  supplement  and  correct  one  Gospel  from  the 
parallels  in  the  others,  and  in  fact  especially  the  text  of 
Mark  and  Luke  on  the  basis  of  Matthew.  In  the  Textus 
receptus  the  Gospels  are  very  much  more  alike  than  in 
any  even  moderately  critically  corrected  text ;  and  the 
difference  would  be  even  greater,  if  text  criticism  were 
more  advanced  than  it  is  at  present.  Few  narratives  are 
to  be  found  among  the  parallels  cited,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  numerous  sayings,  which  are  gener- 
ally reported  with  an  historical  setting.  As  regards  the 
narrative  sections,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  intelligent 
conception  of  a  single  written  source  from  which,  e.g.,  the 
two  differing  narratives  in  Luke  vii.  1-10  and  Matt.  viii. 
5-10,  13  could  both  have  been  derived  through  a  process 
of  revision  on  the  part  of  the  authors.  What  Luke  adds 
(vv.  3-5)  has  the  marks  of  genuine  tradition,  and  the 
effort  to  secure  brevity,  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of 
Matthew  (vol.  ii.  583  f.,  607)  could  not  have  brought  it 
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about  that  in  this  passage  the  narrative  should  be  of  the 
character  of  an  excerpt ;  since  the  account  is  enlarged  by 
the  insertion  of  a  saying  of  Jesus,  jJi'obably  spoken  oii 
another  occasion  (Matt.  viii.  11-12,  cf.  Luke  xiii.  28-29). 
Even  if  Luke  made  use  of  an  earlier  account  in  this 
passage — as  is  perfectly  possible — in  the  last  analysis  the 
divergence  of  his  narrative  from  Matthew  goes  back  to 
variations  in  the  historical  material,  which  appear  when- 
ever what  has  happened  and  been  experienced  is  re- 
peatedly related  by  different  persons,  even  when  there 
are  eye-witnesses  among  the  narrators.  The  accounts  of 
the  temptation  are  very  similar  in  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  but 
the  differing  order  in  which  the  second  and  third  tempta- 
tions are  narrated  is  most  naturally  explained  by  the 
assumption  that  those  who  had  heard  Jesus  give  an 
account  of  them  (n.  16)  repeated  what  they  heard  from 
memory  in  different  ways.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Luke 
should  have  deliberately  chosen  the  reversed  order,  if  he 
had  had  before  him  Matt.  iv.  1-11,  or  any  other  docu- 
ment having  the  order  of  Matthew's  account ;  since  the 
close  of  Luke's  account,  which  leaves  Jesus  standing  upon 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  instead  of  upon  a  mountain  in 
the  wilderness,  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  improvement  on 
Matthew. 

Some  of  the  discourses  and  sayings  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke  show  striking  similarity,  but  others 
vary  widely  from  each  other  in  form,  though  having 
essentially  the  same  content  and  showing  the  same  pro- 
gress of  thought.  The  best  example  of  the  former  is  the 
denunciatory  address  of  the  Baptist  (Luke  iii.  7-9,  cf. 
also  X.  21-22,  xiii.  34-35),  of  the  latter,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (vi.  20-49,  cf.  xiii.  24-40).  Elements  of  the 
tradition  similar  to  those  which  appear  in  Luke  iii.  7-9, 
etc.,  could  be  easily  preserved  and  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  memory  quite  without  the  help  of  writing.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  sayings  like  Luke  iii.   7-9,  Matt. 
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iii.  7-10  came  to  be  written,  it  was  necessary  at  least  to 
intimate  wlio  the  persons  were  whom  John  called  a 
"  generation  of  vipers."  Here,  however,  the  accounts  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  vary  widely  from  each  other.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Luke  (vi.  20-49)  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  excerpt  from  Matthew  (v.-vii.),  nor  can 
the  latter  be  explained  as  a  remodelling  of  the  material  in 
Luke.  Even  granting  that  Luke  may  have  left  out  state- 
ments of  great  importance  for  the  first  evangelist,  such  as 
are  found  in  Matt.  v.  17-43,  because  they  did  not  suit  his 
purpose, — assuming,  of  course,  that  he  found  them  in  one 
of  his  sources,  and  granting  that  Matthew  incorporated 
into  his  account  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  more 
passages  belonging  in  a  different  historical  connection 
than  we  are  able  at  present  to  prove  (vol.  ii.  558  f.), — in 
those  parts  which  are  parallel  we  find  difierences  in  the 
language  which  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to  necessity 
for  modification  in  style,  or  rearrangement  of  material. 
These  diff"erences  are,  however,  natural,  if  the  discourse 
was  heard  by  numerous  persons  and  variously  reproduced 
in  the  oral  tradition.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  Luke 
found  this  and  other  discourses  in  one  or  more  of  the 
records  of  the  "many"  of  whom  he  speaks  (i.  1).  In 
view  of  Luke's  handling  of  Mark's  Gospel,  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  greater  elegance  of  style,  e.g.  Luke 
vi.  47-49  =  Matt.  vii.  24-27,  is  due  to  him.  But  we  are 
not  able  to  go  much  beyond  such  assumptions  in  ascer- 
taining what  other  sources,  besides  Mark,  Luke  used  in 
his  Gospel  (n.  17). 

Passages  like  Luke  i.-ii.,  the  poetical  charm  and  true 
Israelitish  spirit  of  which  in  the  narrative  portions  and 
the  inserted  psalms  is  comparable  only  to  the  finest  parts 
of  the  books  of  Samuel,  could  not  have  been  written  by  a 
Greek  like  Luke.  They  must  have  originated  in  Pales- 
tine, where  men  and  women  of  prophetic  temperament 
and  prophetic  gifts  were  closely  associated  with  the  be- 
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ginnings  and  progress  of  Christianity  (i.  41,  46-55,  67- 
71,  ii.  25,  36  ;  Acts  ii.  17,  xi.  27  f.,  xv.  32,  xxi.  9  f.). 

Luke  twice  points  out  (ii.  19,  51,  cf.  i.  66)  that  Mary 
kept  in  memory  and  pondered  significant  sayings  associ- 
ated with  the  childhood  and  youth  of  her  son.  This  is 
said  only  of  Mary,  not  of  Joseph,  though  at  this  time  he 
must  have  been  still  alive.  In  this  way  Luke  indicates 
that  the  traditions  in  Luke  i.-ii.  were  transmitted  throuah 
her.  Who  first  wrote  them  down  and  when  they  were 
written  we  do  not  know.  Nor  can  any  intelligent  critic 
regard  the  other  narrative  sections  peculiar  to  Luke 
as  his  own  fabrications,  or  as  legends  which  originated 
outside  of  Palestine  in  the  second  or  third  generation 
after  Christ.  Their  striking  originality,  which  could  not 
have  been  invented,  has  impressed  them  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Christian  world  to  an  extent  scarcely  true  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  whole  body  of  gospel  literature.  In 
the  distinctively  historical  portions  we  find  indications  of 
locality  (vii.  11,  xvii.  11,  xix.  1,  xxiv.  13),  names  of 
persons  (vii.  40,  viii.  3,  x.  38  £,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  18),  and 
delineations  of  character  difficult  to  invent  (x.  40,  xiii, 
32,  xix.  3  f.),  also  references  to  current  events  otherwise 
unknown  (xiii.  1,  4,  xxiii.  12),  and  a  genuine  Israelitish 
colouring  (xi.  27,  xiii.  11,  14,  16,  xiv.  15,  xix.  9,  xxiii. 
28-31,  42  f.,  xxiv.  21) — all  of  which  is  proof  against  the 
suspicion  of  later  invention.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
parables  and  kindred  sayings  of  Jesus  (x.  30-37,  xii.  16- 
21,  xiii.  6-9,  xiv.  16-24,  xv.  1-xvi.  31,  xviii.  1-14).  When 
on  one  occasion  Luke  says,  in  flat  contradiction  to  Mark 
x.  46,  which  he  had  before  him,  that  Jesus  healed  a  blind 
man  as  He  drew  near  to  Jericho  (xviii.  35),  not  as  He  was 
leaving  the  city,  it  must  be  because  he  has  before  him 
still  another  account  of  the  incident,  from  which  he  does 
not  wish  to  vary ;  and  the  more  unimportant  the  detail 
the  more  likely  is  this  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
I  passage  xix.  1-10  shows  that  he  had  at  his  disposal 
VOL.  ni.  8 
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independent  traditions  regarding  tlie  events  of  this  par- 
ticular day.  Whether  this  information  was  derived  from 
Zacch?eus,  or  from  a  book,  no  one  is  able  to  say  (n.  18). 
The  two  narratives  concerning  Herod  Antipas  peculiar  to 
Luke  (xiii.  31-33,  xxiii.  6-12,  15) — the  way  for  the 
second  of  which  is  prepared  as  early  as  in  ix.  9  by  an 
addition  peculiar  to  Luke,  which  is  also  referred  to  again 
in  Acts  iv,  27 — naturally  recalls  the  fact  that  the  wife 
of  an  official  under  this  prince  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Jesus  (Luke  viii.  3,  cf.  John  iv.  46  ?), 
also  that,  according  to  Acts  xiii.  1,  a  foster-brother. 
or  youthful  companion  of  the  tetrarch,  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  at  the  time  when  the 
narrator  in  Acts  was  a  member  of  that  congregation 
(according  to  xi.  27  £,  above,  p.  2).  But  the  existence 
of  such  oral  sources,  upon  which  Luke  could  draw  in 
making  his  investigations,  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  used,  in  addition  to  Mark,  one  oi 
more  of  the  numerous  written  accounts  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Luke  i.  1.  The  fact  that  Luke  modified  materi- 
ally the  style  of  the  documents  which  he  used,  as  proved 
by  his  relation  to  Mark  and  by  a  comparison  of  hi^ 
Gospel  with  Matthew  (above,  p.  104,  and  below,  nn, 
9-12),  deprives  us  almost  entirely  of  one  favourite  means 
of  determining  sources,  namely,  by  comparison  of  language, 
Here  and  there  we  find  narratives  which  more  than  others 
show  genuine  Jewish  conception  and  modes  of  expression, 
or  greater  elegance  of  Greek  style  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
narratives  are  uniform.  The  differences  for  the  most  part 
are  to  be  easily  explained  by  the  variety  of  the  materia] 
and  of  the  setting  (above,  p.  104,  and  below,  n.  19). 

With  reference  to  most  of  the  accounts  in  Acts, 
the  author  was  in  a  different  situation  than  he  was  in 
regard  to  the  contents  of  his  first  book — provided  oui 
interpretation  of  the  prologue  be  correct  (above,  p.  41  f.). 
In  much  of  the  history  which  he  here  records  he  had  been 
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a  participant,  as  he  indicates  by  the  introduction  of  a 
"we"  in  parts  where  this  was  the  case  (above,  p.  54  f.). 
Among  these  "  we  "  passages  there  are  two  long  sections, 
XX.  5-xxi.  17  and  xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16,  which  stand  out  as 
pecuhar  in  character.  While  in  xi.  27  (above,  p.  4, 
n.  3),  xvi.  10-17  the  only  practical  purpose  which  the 
"  we  "  seems  to  serve  is  to  call  attention  to  the  presence 
of  the  narrator,  without  the  narrative  on  this  account 
assuming  a  character  different  from  that  of  chaps,  xiii.- 
XV.,  xviii.-xix.,  in  the  two  passages  (xx.  5-xxi.  17, 
xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16)  we  have  connected  accounts  of  journeys 
which  are  totally  distinct  from  all  other  parts  of  Acts, 
the  contents  of  which  admit  of  comparison.  The  journey 
from  Antioch  to  Philippi,  and  thence  to  Thessalonica,  and 
from  Beroea  by  way  of  Athens  to  Corinth  (xv.  40-xvi.  12, 
xvi.  40-xviii.  1)  is  so  briefly  sketched  that  for  the  most 
part  we  must  conjecture  the  route  selected,  the  places 
touched  on  the  way,  the  length  of  the  stops,  and  the  time 
of  the  year  (vol.  i.  §  13).  Only  when  the  author  records 
what  happened  in  the  cities  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
Athens,  and  Corinth  does  the  account  become  more  de- 
tailed ;  practically  nothing  is  said  concerning  the  journey 
itself.  Essentially  the  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  first 
missionary  journey,  Acts  xiii.-xiv.  Other  journeys,  e.g., 
in  Acts  xi.  30-xii.  25,  xviii.  18-xix.  1,  xx.  1-4,  are  dis- 
missed with  a  few  words ;  but  in  xx.  5-xxi.  17  and 
xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16  we  have  practically  a  daily  record 
of  the  journey  with  numerous  exact  statements  as  to  the 
time  of  the  year  (xx.  6,  16,  xxvii.  9,  12),  the  various 
stopping  places  on  the  way — even  those  where  nothing  of 
any  special  importance  took  place  (xx.  13-15,  xxi.  1-8, 
xxvii.  3-8,  16,  xxviii.  12-15) — the  time  occupied  by 
different  parts  of  the  journey  and  by  the  stops,  the 
change  of  ships,  the  nationality,  destination,  and  names 
of  ships  in  which  the  journey  was  made  (xxi.  2,  xxvii. 
2,  6,  xxviii.  11),  changes  from  travel  by  land  to  travel  by 
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sea  and  vice  versa  (xx.  13,  xxi.  7),  conditions  of  weather, 
and  the  minute  details  of  the  sea  voyages.  In  not  a 
single  instance  can  the  indications  of  time  be  said  to  be 
designed  to  make  the  history  clear.  After  what  is  said 
in  Acts  XX.  6,  16,  the  reader  is  interested  to  know 
whether  Paul  succeeded  in  reaching  Jerusalem  before  or 
after  Pentecost,  but  he  is  destined  to  be  disappointed. 
There  is  no  clear  indication  of  the  time  when  the  end  of 
the  journey  was  reached,  and,  from  the  notices  of  the 
daily  journey  which  precede,  we  are  unable  to  estimate 
the  length  of  time  occupied  between  Philippi  and  Jeru- 
salem, since  the  length  of  the  stay  in  Miletus  and  Csesarea 
(xx.  15-xxi.  1,  8-15)  and  the  length  of  the  voyage  from 
Rhodes  to  Tyre  (xxi.  1-3)  and  of  the  land  journey  from 
Tyre  to  Ptolemais  and  from  Csesarea  to  Jerusalem  are  not 
given  by  days.  It  is  true  that  the  elaborateness  of  these 
two  accounts  does  impress  the  reader  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  situation.  He  receives  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
care  exercised  by  divine  providence  over  the  life  of  the 
apostle  who  was  destined  to  do  more  great  things.  But 
most  of  the  details  mentioned  have  no  bearino;  on  this 
point.  They  are  out  of  relation  to  the  main  historical 
idea  that  is  being  developed  to  an  extent  not  paralleled 
anywhere  else  in  Luke's  work. 

Luke's  interest  in  minute  details,  proper  names,  etc., 
which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  narrative,  is  to 
be  observed  elsewhere  also  (Acts  ix.  25,  xii.  13,  20,  xiii.  1, 
xxi.  29,  37  f.,  xxii.  2,  xxiii.  16,  19,  xxiii.  31  f.,  xxiv.  1, 
11),  and  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  infer  from  the  absence 
of  "we"  in  xx.  16-38,  xxi.  19-26,  32,  that  the  narrator 
was  less  familiar  with  the  facts  which  he  records  in  these 
passages  than  he  is  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the  "  we  " 
passages.  For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  sections  where 
the  "  we  "  is  omitted  deal  in  every  instance  with  some 
action  or  suffering  of  Paul's  which  could  not  be  shared  by 
another  in  the  same  way  that  a  journey  in  company  with 
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him  from  Philippi  to  Jerusalem  and  from  Csesarea  to 
Rome  could  be  shared  (cf.  above,  pp.  55  f.,  87,  n.  13). 
In  connection  with  the  meeting  with  James,  where  the 
narrator  was  present  (xxi.  18),  it  was  necessary  to  omit 
the  "  we,"  because  Paul  alone  had  to  do  with  the  elders  in 
Jerusalem.  As  yet  no  evidence  has  been  advanced  which 
proves  that  the  person  who  wrote  the  entire  section, 
XX.  4-xxviii.  31,  was  not  always  in  close  touch  with  the 
events  which  he  records.  Nevertheless,  the  accounts  of 
the  two  journeys  mentioned — to  which  possibly  xvi.  10- 
18  may  be  added  as  a  remnant  of  a  third — are  distinct  in 
character.  They  could  not  have  been  written  for  the  first 
time  when  the  author  composed  his  history  ;  rather  he 
must  have  had  them  in  his  possession  and  have  inserted 
them  in  his  book,  retaining  all  the  details  which  w^ere  not 
necessary,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  narrative  or  for  the 
readers'  understanding  of  the  history.  There  may  be 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  many  changes  Luke  made 
in  the  form  and  contents  of  these  journey-narratives, 
whether  he  inserted  passages  from  his  memory  of  events 
that  had  happened  elsewhere,  or  narratives  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  apart  from  all  these  conjectures,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  these  portions  are  distinct  in 
character  from  the  rest  of  the  book. 

Repeated  examination  of  chap,  xxvii.  by  experts  has 

shown  that,  while  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  a 

mariner,  it  must  have  been  written  by  some  gifted  man 

who  accompanied  Paul  on  the  journey,  and  who  had  an 

appreciation  of  nature  and  of  the  incidents  of  a  sea  voyage 

{n.  20).     If,  without  recourse  to  the  tradition,  we  were  to 

ask  which  one  of  Paul's  travelling  companions  was  most 

likely  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  accounts  of  these 

i  journeys,  the  most  probable  answer  would  be  Luke,  the 

physician.     If  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  author  of  the 

I  entire  work,  it  was  his  own  notes,  which  he  had  written 

j  down  in  the  form  of  a  journal  during  the  voyage,  that  he 
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incorporated  in  his  history.  Even  the  best  memory  will 
not  retain  for  decades  all  such  details  as  changes  in  the 
weather  and  the  movements  of  the  sailors  in  a  voyage 
lasting  for  months,  and  no  historian  w^ould  record  in  a 
large  work  such  recollections  as  he  might  have,  simply 
because  he  had  not  forgotten  them.  The  incorporation 
by  the  author  in  the  work  of  these  accounts,  which  in 
their  details  are  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  narra- 
tives in  the  book,  is  most  conceivable,  if  they  were 
recorded  by  him  years  before.  In  addition  to  the  pur- 
pose which  he  had  accomplished  in  an  earlier  passage  by 
the  introduction  of  "  we  " — namely,  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  recorded — he  secured 
by  this  means  vividness  in  the  narrative  which  could  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  fact  that  Luke  incor- 
porates into  his  work  only  accounts  of  travels,  is  easily 
explained  by  the  common  experience  that  persons  who  do 
not  regularly  keep  a  journal  do  so  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision when  they  travel.  However  uninteresting  and 
meagre  such  notes  may  be  in  themselves,  for  the  person 
who  afterwards  has  to  relate  the  history  of  travels  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  party,  they  are  invaluable  and 
become  more  and  more  so  as  the  years  pass. 

A  further  point  to  be  noted — self-evident,  but  at  first 
thought  strange — is  the  fact  that  Luke  did  not  use  as 
sources  the  letters  of  Paul,  which  in  our  estimation  are 
authorities  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  which 
Luke  records  (n.  21).  When  Luther  expresses  the  opinion 
that  Acts  may  well  be  called  "  a  gloss  to  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul"  (in  a  preface  of  the  year  1534),  he  means  that 
Acts  furnishes  historical  illustrations  of  Pauline  doctrine. 
Acts  may  be  so  designated  also  because  it  furnishes  the 
reader  of  Paul's  letters  with  an  historical  guide,  without 
which  even  those  who  question  its  genuineness  could 
not  make  their  way  through  the  Epistles.  If,  on  other 
grounds,  it  were  conceivable  that  Luke  had  never  heard 
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of  Paul's  letters,  this  unaccountable  ignorance  on  his  part 
would  be  quite  confirmed  by  the  entire  silence  of  Acts 
concerning   the   Epistles   of  Paul    (n.    22),    and   by    the 
absence   of  points  of  formal  resemblance   between   Acts 
and  the  letters,  where  both  handle  the  same  facts.     Of 
course  there  are  points  of  similarity  between  the  contents 
of  an   early  account  of  Paul's  missionary  work  and  the 
letters  which  Paul  wrote  in  the  midst  of  this  work  :  if 
the  case  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume, 
either  that  the  Epistles  are  pure  forgeries  or  the  historical 
accounts  pure  inventions.     Since  neither  can  reasonably 
be  accepted  as  true,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Epistles 
and  Acts  agree  as  to  numerous  facts.     P)ut  the  fact  that 
the  narratives  of  Acts  are  uniformly  independent  of  the 
Epistles,  both  as   regards  the  form  and  the  compass  of 
historical   material   handled,   is    of  great   significance   in 
the  criticism  of  Acts.     Exactly  the  same  relation  exists  as 
between  Luke  i.-ii.  and  Matt,  i.-ii.  (above,  p.  108  f.).     It 
is  altogether  inconceivable  that  an  author,  who  read  the 
letters  of  Paul  for  the  sake  of  the  historical  information  in 
them,  and  who  intended  to  use  them  as  sources,  should 
have  made  no  use  of  the  wealth  of  interesting  historical 
matter   which   they    contained,    particularly   if   he   were 
short  of  material.     Such  a  procedure  would  be  inexplic- 
able, even  if  the  author  were  so  devoid  of  conscience  as 
to  esteem  his  own  theological  or  ecclesiastical  opinion  and 
purpose  above  historical  truth  as  contained  in  such  ancient 
documents   as  the  Pauline   letters.      For   he  was   under 
obligation,  not  simply  to  pass  by  the  things  which  he 
desired  to  set  in  difi'erent  light  from  that  in  which  they 
had  been  represented  by  Paul,  in  fact  he  had  no  right  to 
do  so,  but  he  was  able,  and  was  in  duty  bound,  to  recon- 
struct Paul's  statements  to  suit  his  own  unhistorical  purpose. 
Taking   up   first    the   gospel  history,   if  the   opinion 
regarding  the  text  of  Luke  xxii.  17-20  expressed  above, 
p.  39  f.,  be  correct,  Luke  did  not  utilise  in  any  way  the 
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account  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23-25.  If  the  text,  as  it  stands, 
proves  to  be  the  right  one,  significant  differences  still 
remain,  and  the  agreement  may  be  very  simply  explained 
as  due  to  the  fact  that  Luke  belonged  to  the  Church  in 
Antioch  at  the  time  when  Paul  was  a  teacher  there  (above, 
pp.  39  f.,  28  f.),  so  that  his  idea  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  derived  from  the  same  oral  tradition  as 
that  of  Paul.  It  may  be  for  the  same  reason  that  Luke  x.  7 
agrees  with  1  Tim.  v.  18  (fiiadoO),  as  against  Matt.  x.  10 
(rpo^^?).  Luke  makes  no  use  whatever  of  the  account  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  5-7,  which,  in  our  estimation,  is  so  important. 
During  the  forty  days  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  3  there  was 
ample  time  for  the  appearance  to  the  "  more  than  five 
hundred  brethren,"  and  to  James.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  a  disposition  on  Luke's  part  to  emphasise  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  twelve  apostles  (but  cf.  above,  p.  49  f.),  or 
to  minimise  James'  position  in  the  Church.  The  fact  that 
he  mentions  an  appearance  to  Peter  alone,  but  without 
giving  any  account  of  it  (Luke  xxiv.  34  =  1  Cor.  xv.  5), 
and  the  fact  that  he  records  an  appearance  to  the  group  of 
apostles  on  Easter  evening,  and  still  another  appearance  to 
the  same  circle  at  the  close  of  the  forty  days  (xxiv.  36  ; 
Acts  i.  4  ff". ) — seeming  in  these  points  to  agree  with  1  Cor. 
XV.  56,  7b — do  not  lessen  at  all  his  manifest  independence 
of  Paul.  Luke  makes  no  use  of  Paul's  autobiographical 
statements.  A  statement  of  the  apostle's  descent  from  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil.  iii.  5)  would  have  been  just  as 
much  in  place  in  Acts  xxii.  3  as  is  the  remark  in  Luke 
ii.  36  (cf.  also  Acts  xiii.  21).  No  mention  is  made  in 
Acts  of  "  the  contest  with  wild  beasts"  in  Ephesus  (1  Cor. 
XV.  32),  which  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  is  enlarged  into  an 
adventurous  story  {GK,  ii.  880).  Nor  is  anything  said 
about  the  five  times  thirty-nine  stripes  which  Paul  received 
from  the  Jews,  the  three  shipwrecks  prior  to  the  voyage 
to  Rome,  dangers  by  rivers  and  perils  by  robbers  (2  Cor. 
xi.  23-26).     Luke  mentions  only  one  instance  when  the 
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apostle  was  stoned  (Acts  xiv.  19  =  2  Cor.  xi.  25  ;  cf.  2  Tim. 
iii.  11),  and  of  the  three  scourgings  with  rods  he  gives  an 
account  of  only  one,  and  records  only  one  of  the  numerous 
imprisonments  which  Paul  suffered  prior  to  his  long  im- 
prisonment (Acts  xvi.  22-40  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  23,  25).  From 
all  this  it  appears  that  Acts  gives  us  anything  but  a 
complete  history  of  Paul ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
that  its  reports  are  derived  from  independent  and  trust- 
worthy sources.  As  regards  Paul's  history  before  his 
conversion,  at  the  time  of  it,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
one  acquainted  with  the  Epistles,  who  had  formed  his 
conception  of  the  scene  near  Damascus  from  1  Cor. 
ix.  1,  XV.  8 ;  cf.  Gal.  i.  12,  16 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  would 
hardly  have  obscured  so  completely  as  in  Acts  ix.  4-7, 
xxii.  6-11,  xxvi.  12-19,  the  fact  that  Paul  saw  the  form 
of  Jesus,  nor  would  the  testimony  to  this  fact  be  so 
indirect  as  in  Acts  ix.  17,  27,  xxii.  14,  15  ;  cf.  ix.  76. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  if  Luke  used  Paul's  letters,  he 
should  have  passed  over  the  journey  to  Arabia,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Gal.  i.  17,  as  a  merely  temporary  absence 
from  Damascus,  and  which,  therefore,  could  very  well  have 
taken  place  during  the  -nixepai  Uaval  of  Acts  ix.  23  ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  omitted  all  reference 
to  the  part  taken  by  the  ethnarch  Aretas  in  the  plot 
against  Paul's  life  (2  Cor.  xi.  32) — which  does  not  in  any 
way  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  plans  having  originated 
with  the  Jews  (Acts  ix.  23  ;  see  n.  23) — nor  why  he  should 
have  replaced  the  notice  of  the  personal  contact  of  Paul 
with  Peter  and  James  (Gal.  i.  18  f.)  by  the  colourless 
statement  that  Paul  had  intercourse  with  the  apostles 
(Acts  ix.  27  f.),  nor  why  the  exact  statement  that  Paul's 
stay  in  Jerusalem  lasted  but  fifteen  days  should  have 
been  exchanged  for  a  brief  sketch  which  leaves  the  reader 
to  guess  whether  this  sojourn  lasted  ten  days  or  several 
months.  Even  where  Luke  and  Paul  do  aojree,  no  strikinsf 
similarity  of  expression  is  to  be  observed  (u.  23).     In  the 
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account  of  the  first  missionary  journey  (xiii.  2-xiv.  28), 
besides  the  similarities  in  the  story  of  the  stoning  in 
Lystra,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  Luke's  narra- 
tive has  points  of  resemblance  to  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  and  to 
various  hints  and  presuppositions  in  Galatians  (vol.  i. 
§  4).  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the  course  of  events  from  the 
hints  of  Galatians — for  example,  from  the  reference  in 
Gal.  iv.  14  f.  to  the  event  described  in  Acts  xiv.  11-18 
(vol.  i.  180) — without  aid  from  the  vivid  narrative  of 
Acts,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  suppose 
that  Luke's  account,  which  is  so  full  of  details,  was  derived 
from  this  source.  The  very  clear  statement  of  Paul  (Gal. 
iv.  13  ;  vol.  i.  165,  181),  that  his  sojourn  in  the  cities  of 
Lycaonia  was  due  to  an  illness,  is  not  found  in  Acts  at  all. 
The  relation  of  this  account  of  Luke  to  Paul's  letters 
may  be  summarised  in  a  word,  by  saying  that  it  is  such 
as  would  naturally  exist  between  the  account  of  a  well- 
informed  and  truthful  historian  and  orio^inal  sources  which 
he  had  not  seen.  This  is  the  case  also  with  reference  to 
the  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv.  40-xviii.  17). 
Silas  was  the  elder  of  Paul's  two  helpers,  and  Paul  always 
places  his  name  before  that  of  Timothy  (1  Thess,  i.  1 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Cor.  i.  19),  but  Luke  never  calls  him  by 
his  Eoman  name,  Silvanus,  as  does  Paul  uniformly  (vol.  i. 
31  f.,  207).  Luke's  statement  that  Timothy's  mother  was 
a  Jewess  and  his  father  a  Greek  (xvi.  1),  is  confirmed  by 
what  is  said  and  left  unsaid  in  2  Tim.  i.  5  (vol.  ii.  22, 
n.  4),  but  Luke  does  not  mention  the  name  Eunice. 
The  hints  with  reference  to  the  ordination  of  Timothy 
in  1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i.  6  (1  Tim.  vi.  12), 
harmonise  with  Acts  xvi.  2  (voL  ii.  23,  n.  5,  94),  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  dependence.  We  know  from 
Phil.  iii.  3  (vol.  i.  538,  n.  7)  that  Timothy  was  circum- 
cised (Acts  xvi.  3) ;  and  that  this  was  done  in  Timothy's 
home,  the  province  of  Galatia,  is  confirmed  by  Gal.  v.  U 
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(vol.  i.  182).  But  if  these  facts  are  overlooked  or  denied 
by  our  clever  critics,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  the  "  gloss  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  how  could 
Luke  have  constructed  his  concrete  narrative  from  such 
obscure  hints  ?  No  notice  is  taken  in  Acts  of  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  are  prominent  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Church  in  Philippi,  Phil.  iv.  2-3  (vol.  i.  529  f.,  532  f.), 
or  the  remittances  of  money  from  the  Philippians,  Phil.  iv. 
15-16,  and  of  the  hints  in  1  and  2  Thess.  concerning  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Church  in  Thessalonica  was 
organised.  The  only  point  directly  confirmed  in  Acts  is 
the  fact  that  Paul  went  to  Thessalonica  from  Philippi 
after  he  had  been  maltreated  in  the  latter  city  (1  Thess. 
ii.  2).  In  Acts  xvii.  15  f.,  xviii.  5,  Luke  leads  the  reader 
to  infer  that  Paul  remained  in  Athens  alone  without  his 
two  helpers,  and  that  these  did  not  join  him  again  until 
after  his  arrival  in  Corinth  (vol.  i.  205,  210  £),  which  is 
directly  opposed  to  1  Thess.  ii.  17-iii.  6, — a  contradiction 
for  which  there  is  no  conceivable  reason,  while  there  is  no 
contradiction  between  Paul  and  Acts  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  Corinthian  Church  (vol,  i.  265);  their  state- 
ments are  as  mutually  independent  of  each  other  as  they 
could  well  be.  What  we  learn  from  1  Cor.  i.  1, 14,  xvi.  19, 
regarding  Sosthenes,  Crispus,  Aquila,  and  Priscilla  does 
not  in  any  way  resemble  what  is  said  of  these  persons  in 
Acts  xviii.  1-17.  The  names  Chloe,  Gains  (it  is  not  the 
Corinthian  Gains  who  is  referred  to  in  Acts  xix.  29,  xx.  4), 
Stephanas,  Achaicus,  and  Fortunatus  do  not  occur  in  Acts 
(cf.  1  Cor.  i.  11,  14-16,  xvi.  15-17).  The  description  of 
ApoUos  in  Acts  xviii.  24-28  in  every  way  supplements 
what  may  be  inferred  concerning  him  from  1  Cor.  i, 
12-iv.  6,  xvi.  12,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
Luke  had  read  Paul's  oj^inions  concerning  him  and  the 
results  of  his  work.  From  the  character  of  Luke's  book, 
which  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  progress  of  missionary 
work — from  chap.  xiii.  onwards,  particularly  Paul's  mis- 
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sionary  labours — we  should  not  expect  an  account  of  the 
internal  development  of  the  various  Churches,  nor  of  the 
heated  conflicts  concerning  which  we  learn  in  1  and  2 
Cor.,  nor  of  Paul's  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth 
(vol.  i.  271),  nor  of  the  important  journeys  of  Titus 
spoken  of  in  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  6-16,  viii.  16-24,  xii. 
I7f.,  nor  of  the  stay  of  Paul  in  Antioch  (GaL  ii.  11), 
But  even  when  the  development  of  missionary  w^ork  led 
to  transactions  within  the  Church  of  such  a  nature  that 
Luke  does  not  leave  them  unnoticed,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  influenced  by  Paul's  accounts  of  the  same 
events. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  cjuestion 
whether,  in  view  of  Gal.  ii.  1-10,  Acts  xv.  1-33  is  to  be 
regarded  as  historical.  All  that  needs  to  be  shown  is  that 
Luke  had  never  read  Gal.  ii.  1-10,  or,  at  least,  did  not 
recall  it  when  writing  his  own  account.  Here  again  the 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  omission  of  features  for  the 
intentional  suppression  of  which  there  is  no  conceivable 
motive,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  formal 
imitation,  or  of  conscious  denial,  of  what  Paul  had  written. 
There  is  room  enough  in  Acts  xv.  2  for  the  statement  that 
Paul  made  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  a 
revelation  (Gal.  ii.  1),  and  this  would  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Acts,  where  the  co-operation 
of  human  reflection  and  effort  with  divine  suo-o'estiou  is 
frequently  mentioned  (cf.  xvi.  6-10,  xx.  16  with  xx.  22, 
xix.  '21  and  xxv.  10  with  xxiii.  11  and  xxvii.  24;  see 
above,  p.  16  f. ).  It  could  not  have  been  Gal.  ii.  1-3  which 
influenced  Luke  to  let  Titus — wh'om  he  had  mentioned, 
according  to  the  ^  text,  in  xiii.  1  (above,  p.  354,  n.  6) — 
disappear  among  the  nve^  dXkot,  in  Acts  xv.  2.  In  Acts 
XV.  5  he  himself  relates  how  the  demand  that  all  Gentile 
Christians  be  circumcised  was  made  in  Jerusalem  as  in 
Antioch,  and  even  if  Luke,  like  some  modern  writers,  mis- 
understood Paul — supposing  him  to  mean  that  Titus  was 
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circumcised  out  of  deference  to  the  Judaisers — in  view  of 
what  is  said  in  xvi,  3,  Luke  could  not  have  objected  to  it. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  Gentile  missionaries'  recogni- 
tion of  their  duty  to  care  for  the  poor  in  Jerusalem  (Gal. 
ii.  10)  that  could  displease  him  (cf.  xi.  29  f.,  xii.  25, 
xxiv.  17);  and  if  he  had  wanted  to  mention  still  other 
stipulations  not  mentioned  by  Paul,  he  needed  only  to 
omit  the  tiovov  in  Gal.  ii.  10.  No  writer  who  had  read 
Galatians  with  a  view  to  informing  himself  from  this  first- 
hand source  regarding  these  matters,  could  disregard 
altogether  the  impressive  words.  Gal.  ii.  7-9,  in  which 
Paul  expressed  the  recognition  received  from  Peter,  John, 
and  James  of  the  standing  and  independence  of  his 
apostolic  work.  With  regard  to  the  apostolic  decree, 
see  above,  p.   18  f.,  and  below,  §  62. 

The  undeniable  fact  that  Luke  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  draw  from  Paul's  letters  as  sources,  or  in  any  way  to 
take  account  of  them,  in  decisive  proof  of  his  close  relation 
to  the  events  recorded  in  Acts  xiii.-xxviii.  Whether  the 
author  of  Acts  was  a  friend  of  Paul's,  or  someone  who 
wrote  between  100  and  120,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
Christian  so  deeply  interested  in  Paul  as  was  the  author 
of  Acts  should  have  been  ignorant  of  his  letters,  and,  if 
they  had  come  into  his  possession,  that  he  should  have 
left  them  unread.  They  made  a  deep  impression,  and 
attracted  attention  even  among  contemporaries  outside 
the  circle  of  those  to  whom  they  were  originally  ad- 
dressed (2  Cor.  X.  10  f.  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  15  f.  ;  vol  ii.  276  ff.). 
From  the  close  of  the  first  century  onwards,  the  letters  of 
Paul  came  to  be  more  and  more  the  means  by  which  the 
apostle's  memory  was  kept  fresh  in  the  mind  of  later 
generations  (n.  24).  The  relation  of  Acts  to  the  Pauline 
letters  proves  not  only  that  the  former  was  written  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century  (§  62),  but  also  that  its  author 
was  so  close  to  the  apostle,  and  had  been  associated  with 
him  so  long,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  study 
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his  letters  in  order  to  enlarge  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
history.  While,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  the  relation  of 
the  author  of  the  Lucan  history  to  the  Pauline  letters  is 
an  anomaly,  the  relation  is  perfectly  natural,  if  it  was 
written  by  Luke  (or  Timothy  or  Titus).  The  only  source 
which  a  man  like  Luke  required  for  the  composition  of 
Acts  xiii.-xxviii.,  and  also  of  Acts  vi.  8-viii.  3,  ix.  1-30, 
was  his  remembrance  of  what  he  had  heard  from  Paul, 
and  of  events  in  which  he  had  participated.  Naturally, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  Paul  must  frequently  have 
spoken  of  his  earlier  experiences,  and  this  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  his  letters  (1  Cor.  ix.  1-6,  xv.  3,  8,  32  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  8-10,  xi.  22-xii.  9;  GaL  i.  11-ii.  14;  Eph.  iii.  8; 
Phih  iii.  3-7,  iv.  3,  15-16  ;  1  Tim.  i.  12-16,  ii.  7 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  3,  iii.  10-11,  iv.  16-17;  Rom.  xv.  16-32,  xvi.  7). 
Especially,  in  times  of  enforced  idleness  when  Luke  was 
with  him,  as,  for  example,  during  the  second  captivity  in 
Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11),  and  during  the  winter  months  spent 
on  the  island  of  Malta,  perhaps  also  during  the  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  Caesarea  (above,  p.  56),  we  cannot  think 
of  a  more  natural  subject  of  conversation  between  the 
apostle  and  his  friends  than  the  experiences  of  the  years 
when  he  had  been  fully  occupied  with  his  labours.  Upon 
returning  from  missionary  journeys,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  Paul  and  his  companions  must  often  have  given 
before  an  assembled  congregation  a  connected  and  detailed 
account  of  their  experiences  (Acts  xiv.  27,  xv.  3,  12,  26, 
xxi.  19  ;  Kad''  €v  €Kaa-Tov,  Gal.  ii.  3,  7-9).  It  is  just  as  con- 
ceivable that  some  of  those  who  heard  these  narratives,  or 
that  Luke,  after  such  conversations,  made  notes  of  them, 
as  that  a  Timothy  or  Silvanus  kept  a  sort  of  daily  journal 
during  their  travels,  as  did  the  author  of  the  "  we " 
passages,  though,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  proved. 

Throughout  Acts,  as  in  xiii.-xxviii.,  w^e  note  the 
absence  of  variations  in  the  narrative,  such  as  are 
naturally  explained  by  the  use  of  different  sources  im- 
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perfectly  worked  over.  It  may  seem  peculiar  that 
Agabus  is  introduced  in  xxi.  10  as  if  entirely  unknown, 
although  he  has  been  introduced  earlier  in  an  exactly 
similar  manner,  xi.  28.  But  both  notices  (the  first  in 
the  recension  /S)  are  in  "  we "  sections  (above,  p.  4, 
n.  3).  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  assume  that  in 
xxi.  10  the  author  either  did  not  recall  the  cursory 
mention  of  Agabus  which  he  had  made  earlier,  or  did 
not  venture  to  assume  that  the  reader  still  remembered 
it.  Where  this  could  be  assumed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Philip,  xxi.  8,  such  references  to  earlier  passages  are  to 
be  found — in  this  particular  instance  to  vi.  5  and  viii. 
5-40.  The  substitution  of  the  name  Paul  for  Saul,  in 
xiii.  9,  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  that  at  this 
point  a  new  source,  in  which  the  apostle  is  called  by 
his  Roman  name,  takes  the  place  of  an  earlier  source 
in  which  he  is  called  Saul.  Such  a  new  source  could 
not  well  begin  in  the  middle  of  an  account  of  Paul's 
sojourn  in  Paphos.  A  new  account  does  begin  with 
xiii.  1,  or  perhaps  xii.  25,  but  here  we  find  the  name 
Saul  also,  xii.  25,  xiii.  1,  2,  7  (n.  25).  Luke  exchanges 
one  name  for  the  other,  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
which  led  to  the  substitution  of  Peter  for  Simon  (vol.  ii. 
219,  n.  9).  As  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  Paul  had 
always  been  known  by  his  Roman  name,  Paul.  Hence 
it  was  appropriate  that  he  should  be  so  designated  in 
Luke's  narrative  at  the  point  where  he  ceased  to  appear 
in  the  synagogues  (xiii.  5,  ix.  20-xxii.  29)  and  in  the 
role  of  a  teacher  in  congregations  composed  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  (xiii.  1,  xi.  25-30),  and  became  a  teacher  in  the 
home  of  a  Gentile  in  opposition  to  unbelieving  Judaism 
(Acts  xiii.  8-12). 

If  some  of  the  events  narrated  in  Acts  vi.  8-viii.  3, 
ix.  1-30,  xi.  19-30,  xii.  25-xxviii.  31  were  experienced  by 
Luke,  and  if  he  had  such  abundant  opportunity  to  hear 
the  account  of  others  from  those  who  were  participants, 
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so  that,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  he  felt  no  necessity  for 
using  written  sources  or  literary  helps  in  the  preparation 
of  these  parts  of  his  work,  the  question  arises  whether  he 
was  dependent  at  all  upon  earlier  written  sources  in  the 
preparation  of  his  second  book.  If  he  was  a  guest  of 
Philip  for  several  days  (xxi.  8-12),  and  if,  during  Paul's 
two  years'  imprisonment,  he  was  with  him  even  occa- 
sionally, he  had  in  Philip  the  best  possible  witness  for  the 
events  recorded  in  viii,  4-40,  also  in  vi.  1-viii.  3  and 
X.  1-xi.  18.  What  he  relates  in  ix.  31-43  may  have  been 
learned  from  Mnason,  who  lived  midway  between  Caesarea 
and  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  been  a  disciple  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  Acts  xxi.  16  (above,  p.  18).  If  Luke  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  when  Barnabas  came 
hither  from  Jerusalem  and  settled  there,  he  had  for  a 
number  of  years  the  opportunity  of  hearing  from  him  the 
story  of  the  mother  Church.  That  Barnabas  would  have 
occasion  to  relate  this  history  is  self-evident.  It  would 
also  be  a  strange  coincidence  if,  among  the  men  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene,  who  in  the  year  35  fled  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch,  and  there  proclaimed  the  gospel  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Gentiles,  there  were  not  also  those  who  had 
been  baptized  on  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  (Acts  xi. 
19  f.,  xiii.  1  ;  cf.  ii.  10,  41).  Indeed,  these  men  must  have 
related  to  the  younger  Christians  all  they  knew.  And 
one  of  them,  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  was  still  alive  when  Luke 
wrote  (above,  p.  28,  n.  6).  So  there  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  from  the  beginning  for  the 
events  narrated  in  Acts  ii.-v.,  from  whom  Luke  could 
have  obtained  his  information  directly.  It  is  possible 
that  some  one  of  these,  or  Barnabas,  noted  down  at  a 
comparatively  early  date  recollections  of  what  had  taken 
place  during  the  early  years  of  the  Church's  history.  If 
Mark  planned  to  extend  his  work  to  cover  apostolic  times 
(vol.  ii.  479,  above,  p.  50),  he  may  have  left  behind  notes 
which  he  had  gathered  for  the  part  of  his  book  that  was 
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aever  written,  and  possibly  these  fell  into  Luke's  hand. 
But  neither  of  these  things  can  be  proved.  In  order  to 
explain  the  fact  that  there  are  more  Hebraisms  in  i.-xii. 
;han  in  xiii.-xxviii.  (n,  26),  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
he  use  of  written  sources  showing  this  characteristic,  if 
Liuke  heard  these  narratives  from  Jewish  Christians  who 
vere  Palestinians,  and  had  been  in  Palestine,  and  if  he 
lad  sufficient  literary  sense  in  the  narratives  to  retain 
heir  native  colouring  (above,  p.  104  £).  The  assumption 
hat  the  history  of  the  early  apostolic  age  was  written  in 
lebrew  or  Aramaic  (n.  27)  is  not  only  incapable  of  proof, 
lut  also  extremely  improbable;  since  the  "Hebrews" 
rould  have  had  very  little  occasion  to  use  such  a  book, 
nd  the  reasons  which  influenced  Matthew  to  write  in 
Lramaic  (vol.  ii.  521)  would  not  apply  in  this  case.  A 
h'eek  like  Luke  would  certainly  not  have  been  in  a 
losition  to  make  use  of  such  a  book.     Notwithstandino- 

o 

umerous  attempts  to  distinguish  dififerent  sources  in 
Lcts,  this  has  never  been  shown  to  be  even  remotely 
Tobable  (n.  28).  The  general  outcome  of  such  attempts 
5  the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  the  Lucan  history, 
^ho  Vv^as  in  reality  a  man  of  fine  literary  training,  and 
n  intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  systematic  writer,  was  a 
liserable  bungler.  They  fail  also  to  explain  the  tradition 
ccording  to  which  Luke  was  the  author  of  these  writings, 
r  to  weaken  the  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  this  tradition 
'hich  are  to  be  found  in  the  writino;s  themselves. 

1.  (P.  94.)  M.  Krenkel  (Josephus  und  Lucas,  1894,  S.  1  ff.)  discusses  at 
ngth  the  sources  upon  which  Luke  depended.  His  method  is  not  to  be 
mmended.  In  the  section  on  "  Josephus'  influence  upon  the  language  of 
ike,"  S.  283  ft'.,  the  comparison,  arbitrarily  limited  to  these  two  writers  and 
e  LXX  (with  the  exclusion  of  1  and  2  Mace,  books  so  very  essential  just 

this  point),  is  put  in  tabular  form.  But  what  value  has  the  comparison 
laen  such  words  as  alcrBdvovat,  yrjpas,  S^/xos  are  found  in  a  table  purporting  to 
iVe  the  vocabulary  which  the  three  works  have  in  common,  or  when  words 
iCe  bopKus,  80x^1,  e'pet'Sco,  dTelpos  are  included  in  a  list  of  words  supposed  to 
:?e  the  vocabulary  of  Luke  and  the  LXX,  not  found  in  Josephus.  More 
,an  this,  the  citation  of  the  first  of  these  words,  Sop/cay,  is  incorrect  (cf.  Bell. 
\    VOL.  III.  9 
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iv.  3.  5  with  Acts  ix.  36).  The  only  list  of  words  which  really  belongs  here 
is  that  of  the  words  common  to  Luke  and  Josephus,  not  found  in  the  LXX 
(S.  304-309).  And  this  would  be  significant  (1)  only  if  very  familiar  words 
were  excluded,  such  as  are  found  quite  universally  in  literature  since  Homer 
— as  ayvu>aTOS,  dvaTpe(f)Ci),  eKelae,  /loyiy,  irepaiveo),  tt'Kovs  kt\.  In  this  class 
belongs  also  alroirTris,  Luke  i.  2,  upon  which  Krenkel  (S.  55,  56,  305)  la}'s 
weight ;  whereas  it  is  used  by  Herodotus,  iv.  16 ;  Polybius,  i.  4.  7,  iii.  4.  13, 
and  frequently — generally  with  yivecrdai,  as  in  Luke.  The  last  passage  cited 
from  Polybius  (Sm  to  T(ov  TrXelaTotv  /lijj  fiouov  civtottttis,  dXX'  wv  fiev  crvvepyos, 
hv  8e  KoX  ;(6tpioT^s  yeyovevai)  can  just  as  well  as  Jos.  c.  Apion,  i.  10,  be  compared 
to  Luke  (see  above,  p.  82  f.,  n.  5).  (2)  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  omit  all 
words,  the  use  of  which  time  or  circumstance  rendered  impossible  in  the 
LXX,  e.g.  dvdvrraros,  KoXtaj/ja,  vfcoKopos,  prjTcop,  2e/3acrrdf,  criKapios,  (TrparoTre- 
ddpxrjs.  (3)  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  compare  other  authors  known  not 
to  iDe  dependent  upon  Josephus,  who  might  show  points  of  resemblance  to 
Luke  in  content  and  form  :  the  O.T.  Apocrypha,  especially  those  portions  of 
it  which  are  of  a  narrative  character,  Philo,  the  other  N.T.  writers,  the 
historians  from  Polybius  to  Herodian,  also  the  medical  writers  whom  Luke 
may  have  read  (see  above,  pp.  32  f.,  92,  nn.  5,  28).  It  would  be  particularly 
necessary  to  make  comparisons  with  Polybius,  from  whom  such  a  writer 
as  G.  Raphelius,  Annotat.  in.  s.  script,  ex  Xenophonte,  Polybio,  etc.,  1747, 
tom.  i.  431-602  ;  ii.  1-209,  has  collected  much  material.  If  this  extended 
investigation  should  show  a  special  resemblance  between  Luke  and  Josephus 
in  language  and  style,  it  would  naturally  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  both 
are  in  a  sense  writers  of  Jewish  history  and  contemporaries.  Cf.  A.  Harnack, 
Lucas  der  Arzt  als  Verfasser  des  3  Ev.  und  der  AG,  1906  [Eug.  trans.  1907] 
(Beitriige  zur  Einl.  in  d.  NT.,  1  Heft)  received  too  late  for  consideration. 

2.  (P.  94.)  In  the  matter  of  Josephus'  imperfect  command  of  Greek,  cf. 
Ant.  XX.  12  (cf.  also  prouim.  §  2)  ;  as  to  literary  assistance  rendered  him,  cf. 
c.  Ap.  i.  9,  cf.  vol.  i.  63,  n.  9.  On  the  other  hand,  regarding  the  style  of 
Luke  i.  1-4,  cf.  the  conclusions  of  Blass,  Ntl.  Ch:  §  79.  6  (Eng.  trans.  §  79.  6) ; 
Vogel,  S.  18. 

3.  (P.  96.)  The  present  writer's  extended  discussion  of  the  Syrian 
governorship  of  Quirinius  (NKZ,  1893,  S.  633-654)  cannot  here  be  quoted  at 
length.  When  Schiirer,  i.  542  (new,  not  in  Eng.  trans.),  has  nothing  more  to 
say  against  the  writer's  "fascinating"  argument  than  that,  even  if  it  be  valid, 
"  nothing  of  apologetic  value  would  be  gained,"  his  criticism  is  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  regard  for  an  historical  investigation,  carried  out  without  consideration 
of  desired  conclusions.  The  investigations  of  Ramsay,  embodied  in  his  book 
Was  Christ  Born  at  Bethlehem  ?  1898,  have  not  as  yet  resulted  in  a  perfectly 
clear  conclusion.  Cf.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  llie  Oxyrhynchos  Papyri,  ii.  (1899) 
p.  207  ff.,  among  others  in  Schiirer,  i.  514,  A.  21  (new,  not  in  Eng.  trans.). 
Worthy  of  note  is  Origen's  exposition  of  the  matter,  tom.  xvii.  25  in  Matt., 
which  is  probably  dependent  on  Philo  (cf.  Forsch.  vi.  304  f.).  Krenkel 
discusses  the  question  without  any  attempt  at  a  criticism  of  Josephus 
(S.  64-75).  The  vain  effort  to  jjrove  that  irdcra  or  SKt]  t)  olKovp.€vrj,  Luke  ii.  1, 
Acts  xi.  28,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  Rev.  iii.  10,  xii.  9,  xvi.  14,  can  mean  Judea  in 
Luke's  writings  need  not  be  here  considered,  since  Krenkel  does  not  think 
that  Luke  uses  it  in  this  sense.     All  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  cited 
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prove  that,  in  order  to  mean  anything  other  than  the  whole  world,  77  qIkov^iIvt} 
must  have  a  modifier  (Luke  iv.  5  ;  Acts  xvii.  6,  31,  xix.  27,  xxiv.  5)  such  as 
ij  in  aiiTov  ^aankevofievr),  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  6.  5  (a  modification  of  the  exaggerated 
expression  in  xi.  6.  2),  or  ^j  e-rrripx^v,  Ant.  xix.  1.  2,  or  rjs  f^ovXrjdrj,  sc. 
KpaTTjcrai,  Ant.  xi.  6.  6.  The  word  itself  is  used  with  a  single  general 
limitation — in  other  words,  it  is  customary  to  treat  the  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  civilised  and  ruled  by  the  Romans  as  the  world  proper,  and  simply 
to  designate  them  as  such  (Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cat.  ii.),  except  where  the  context 
makes  it  necessary  to  say  more  accurately  fj  kuO'  rjfxas  olKov^iivr},  Ptolem, 
Geoijr.  ii.  1.  1,  cf.  §  2  ;  Jos.  Bell.  ii.  16.  4  (Niese,  378),  as  contrasted  with 
another  iripa  or  oAXtj  olKovjXiVT],  Bell.  ii.  16.  4  (363),  A7it.  iv.  6.  8.  Cf.  the 
distinction  made  by  us  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  world,  i.e.  the 
more  recentlj^  discovered  world — a  distinction  which  is  disappearing.  The 
limitation  of  the  meaning  in  Luke  ii.  1  to  the  world  ruled  by  the  Romans  is 
clear  from  the  very  character  of  the  statement  made  ;  similarly  in  Acts  ii.  28 
it  is  expressed  by  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  same  exaggeration  of 
statement  is  to  be  found  in  Paul's  writings,  Col.  i.  6  ;  Rom.  x.  18 ;  1  Tim, 
iii.  16 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  This,  however,  is  to  be  said  with  reference  to  the 
alleged  unhistorical  character  of  the  statement  in  Acts  xi.  28  :  the  scarcity  of 
food,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  its  price  in  Rome  in  41-43  a.d.,  and  again  in 
51  (Dio  Cass.  Ix.  11 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43 ;  cf.  Anger,  De  teiwp.  in  Adis  ratione, 
42),  must  have  been  due  to  repeated  failure  of  crops  in  Egypt,  which  would 
increase  the  price  of  grain  in  other  lands.  There  is  also  to  be  considered  in 
this  connection  the  reports  regarding  conditions  in  Palestine  (Jos.  Ant.  iii. 
15.  3,  XX.  2.  5,  5.  2)  and  Greece  (Eus.  Chron.  Anno  Abr.  2064,  cf.  ad  2057).  In 
a  metrical  inscription  from  Apollonia  in  the  province  of  Galatia  (Le  Bas- 
Waddington,  Asie  min.  No.  1192  =  C  I.  G.  3973),  dating  possibly  from  the  year 
57  A.D.  (Ramsay,  Stud.  Oxon.  iv.  1896,  p.  52  ff.),  is  found  the  following  :  ore 
^ovj3pa)aTis  Kara  yaiav  aapKofiopos  dfivrj  re,  (f)6vov  ^peidovaa  aXvKTOv,  Koa-fiov 
iniaxede  navra.  Even  if  the  date  of  the  inscription  be  considered  uncertain, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  exactly  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  text  does  show  how  educated  people  in  imperial  times  were 
[  accustomed  to  speak  of  such  calamities.  The  carping  critic  must  also  admit 
that  Luke  uses  the  language  to  which  exception  is  taken  only  in  reproducing 
the  prophecy  of  Agabus,  he  himself  adding  merely  the  brief  remark  that  this 
was  fulfilled  under  Claudius.  No  details  are  added,  which  show  how  nearly 
,the  events  corresponded  to  the  letter  of  the  prophecy.  This  fact  Theophilus 
and  every  contemporary  knew  better  than  Overbeck  and  Krenkel.  How  one- 
;Sided  Krenkel  is  in  his  treatment  of  this  problem  appears  on  S.  281,  where 
ithe  frequently  noticed  parallelism  between  Josephus  {Vita,  3)  and  Paul's 
Voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.-xxviii.)  is  passed  over  without  further  discussion, 
and  the  dependence  of  Luke  upon  Josephus  in  this  passage  is  denied,  on  the 
ground  that  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  are  the  report  of  an  eye-witness.  Both 
.luthors  agree  in  the  following  points  :  (1)  The  dangerous  journey  by  sea 
from  Palestine  to  Italy  ;  (2)  the  extreme  dangers  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  by 
jiight  (Acts  xxvii.  27) ;  (3)  the  loss  of  the  ship  (Acts  xxvii.  27,  41-44)  ;  (4) 
;he  transfer  from  one  ship  to  another  during  the  journey  (Acts  xxvii.  6,  to  an 
yexandrian  ship;  Josephus,  to  a  Cyrenean  ship);  (5)  landing  at  Puteoli. 
[t  is  an  unimportant  difference  in  the  accounts  that  Paul  made  his  journey 
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in  the  autumn  of  60,  Josephus  in  tlie  autumn  of  64.  Nor  is  the  resemblance 
rendered  less  striking  by  other  differences,  such  as  that  in  the  size  of  the 
crews,  Paul's  sojourn  in  Malta,  etc. 

4.  (P.  97.)  C.  I.  L.  V.  i.  No.  136*  :  de  Kossi,  Bull,  di  arch.  CJirist.  1880, 
p.  174  and  plate  ix. ;  Mommsen,  Eiphem.  Epitjr.  iv.  (1881)  S.  537-542  ;  also 
the  present  writer's  essay  quoted  above,  n.  3,  NKZ,  1893,  S.  647  f. 

5.  (P.  98.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Herod  referred  to 
in  Luke  i.  5  can  be  no  other  than  Herod  the  Great,  who  died  in  March  of 
4  B.C.  (Matt.  ii.  1-19).  Agrippa  I.  (37-44  A.D.),  who  is  also  called  Herod  in 
Acts  xii.  1-23,  and  Agrippa  ii.  (Acts  xxv.  13  [50  to  93  or  100  a.d.])  are 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  is  also  inconceivable  that  Luke  should  have 
called  by  the  title  "  King  Herod  "  the  Archelaus,  who  governed  a  part  of 
Palestine  from  4  B.C.  to  6  a.d.  under  the  title  of  ethnarch.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  Luke  always  employs  exact  titles  in  designating  the  rulers  of  this 
house,  iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7  ;  Acts  xii.  1,  xxv.  13  (cf.  fer  contra  vol.  ii.  503,  n.  3) ;  in 
the  second  place,  the  name  Herod  is  never  substituted  for  that  of  Archelaus 
either  by  Josephus  or  in  the  N.T.  (cf.  Matt.  ii.  22)  (Schiirer,  i.  450  [Eng.  trans. 
I.  ii.  39]). 

6.  (P.  99.)  The  more  noticeable  resemblances  between  Jos.  and  Acts  in 
points  of  detail  are  the  following :  (1)  Theudas,  Acts  v.  36,  Ant.  xx.  5.  1. 
The  question  cannot  be  here  discussed  whether  the  same  individual  is 
referred  to  in  both  passages,  or  whether,  as  Wieseler  (Chronol.  Synopse,  103  f. ; 
Beitrdge,  101  f.)  endeavours  to  show,  the  Theudas  of  Luke  is  identical  with 
the  Matthias  in  Jos.  Ant.'xvii.  6;  Bell.  i.  33.  Whether  Luke  himself  com- 
posed the  speech  of  Gamaliel,  or  took  it  from  some  older  writing,  he  certainly 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  insurrection  under  Theudas  took  place  a  long 
time  before  the  speech  in  question,  namely,  before  the  insurrection  of  Judas 
and  the  one  famous  taxing,  which  in  Luke  ii.  2  he  places  between  4  and  1  B.C. 
(above,  p.  94  ff.).  According  to  Josephus,  the  insurrection  under  Theudas 
was  put  down  by  the  procurator  Fadus  in  45  a.d. — a  date  considerably  later 
than  Gamaliel's  speech,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  years  later  than  the  insurrec- 
tion under  Judas.  The  account  in  Josephus  cannot  be  accepted  as  of 
unquestionable  trustworthiness.  Josephus  was  at  the  time  a  child  between 
seven  and  nine  years  of  age.  Moreover,  his  reports  of  the  history  of  this 
period  are  extremely  meagre  ;  the  story  about  Theudas  is  a  very  isolated 
supplement  to  the  description  of  Fadus'  procuratorship  in  xx.  1,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  long  episode  in  xx.  2.  1-4.  4.  If  Josephus  is  right 
and  Luke  wrong,  at  all  events  it  could  not  have  been  Josephus  that  misled 
Luke  into  this  chronological  error  of  half  a  century.  No  credence  is  to  be 
given  Krenkel's  hypothesis  (163  ff.)  that  the  mention  of  the  sons  of  this  Judas 
in  the  following  paragraph  of  Josephus  (xx.  5.  2)  caused  the  confusion  of 
father  and  sons  in  Luke's  mind, — leading  him  to  suppose  that  the  insurrection 
of  Theudas  followed  that  of  Judas.  For  in  this  case  Luke  must  have  over- 
looked or  forgotten  the  fact  that  Josephus,  a  few  lines  before,  had  mentioned 
the  great  famine — which,  as  Luke  knew,  took  place  under  Claudius  (Acts 
xi.  28) — as  well  as  the  names  of  the  procurators,  Cuspius,  Fadus,  Tiberius 
Alexander,  Cumanus,  and  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  Ant.  xx. 
5.  1-2.  Furthermore,  the  agreement  between  the  two  narratives  is  so  slight 
as  to  leave  it  only  probable  that  Josephus  and  Luke  are  referring  to  the  same 
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event.  According  to  Josephns,  Theiidas  is  a  juggler,  who  pretends  to  be  a 
prophet,  leads  his  followers  to  the  Jordan,  and  promises  by  a  miracle  to 
render  easy  the  passage  of  the  river.  He  is  beheaded  by  a  company  of  cavalry/, 
who  destroy  part  of  his  company  and  take  the  rest  prisoners,  and  his  head  is 
sent  to  Jerusalem.  It  will  be  seen  that  much  is  wanting  in  Luke's  account 
besides  the  name  of  Fadus.  The  number  of  followers  which  Luke  gives 
(400)  could  not  have  been  suggested  by  Joseph  6  TrXeZoror  qxXos,  and  only 
frequently'  used  words  are  common  to  the  two  accounts  (Luke  dvjjpedr],  Jos. 
dvelXev,  Luke  eTreidovTo,  Jos.  eireidf,).  (2)  The  death  of  King  Agrippa  i., 
Acts  xii.  19-23  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xix.  12.  In  passages  that  precede  and  follow, 
Josephus  calls  him  Agrippa.  In  this  passage  he  calls  him  simply  "  the 
King  "  ;  Luke  says  "  Herod."  According  to  Josephus,  the  occasion  of  his 
death  was  a  feast  of  several  days  in  honour  of  the  saving  of  the  Emperor,  at 
which  the  distinguished  persons  of  the  region  were  gathered  ;  according  to 
Luke,  it  was  the  presence  of  a  number  of  Syrians  and  Sidonians,  who,  on 
account  of  their  dependence  upon  the  King's  country  for  their  supply  of 
grain,  through  the  chief  chamberlain,  Blastus,  begged  peace  of  the  enraged 
monarch.  According  to  Josephus,  the  King  appeared  in  the  theatre  on  the 
second  day  of  the  feast ;  according  to  Luke,  he  delivered  an  oration  to  the 
ambassadors  before  all  the  people,  on  a  day  appointed  with  the  Syrians  for 
the  discussion  of  the  matter.  While  Josephus  describes  in  detail  the  splendid 
garments  of  the  King,  and  the  reflection  of  the  morning  sun  upon  them  (cf.^er 
contra  Luke,  ver.  21),  and  represents  the  flatterers  of  the  court  as  proposing 
in  well-turned  phrases  an  apotheosis  of  the  King,  Luke  produces  a  greater 
effect  by  the  use  of  five  words,  in  which  he  gives  the  exclamations  of  the 
people.  In  place  of  Luke's  impressive  conclusion  of  the  scene  in  ver.  23, 
Josephus  gives  the  following  account :  Suddenly  Agrippa  saw  an  owl  sitting 
upon  a  rope,  and,  because  of  an  earlier  experience  with  an  owl  which  he  had 
had  in  Rome,  recognised  at  once  that  it  was  a  messenger  {I'lyyeKov)  of  death 
{Ant.  xviii.  6.  7).  He  was  seized  with  severe  pains  in  the  abdomen,  delivered 
a  philosophical  discourse  to  his  friends,  was  carried  into  the  palace,  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  died  five  daj^s  later.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  to  everyone  that  each  story  has  as  its  basis  an  entirely 
independent  tradition,  and  it  requires  no  great  exercise  of  one's  historical 
sense  to  understand  that  Luke  has  reproduced  more  successfully  than 
Josephus  the  spirit  in  which  the  event  was  recounted  by  those  who  witnessed 
it.  The  "  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  which  the  Gentile  Luke  represents  as  acting, 
is  more  natural  in  the  story  of  the  death  of  a  Jewish  King  in  Palestine  than 
the  discourses  about  mortal  nature  and  fate  which  the  Jew  Josephus  represents 
the  King  as  delivering.  The  very  fact  that  Josephus  calls  the  owl  an 
^^ayyekos"  in  a  different  sense  from  which  it  is  used  in  Luke's  account,  would 
seem  to  indicate  familiarity  with  the  popular  account  of  Jewish  contem- 
poraries. Christian  writers  have  transformed  the  owl  again  into  wliat  it 
was  originally,  a  real  angel  (cf.  Ens.  H.  E.  ii.  10.  6).  (3)  The  Egyptian,  Acts 
xxi.  38  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8.  6,  Bell.  ii.  13.  5.  It  is  possible  that  Luke  may  have 
taken  his  short  notice,  which,  however,  is  connected  with  another  event  in  a 
manner  hardly  to  be  considered  as  invented,  from  the  longer  accounts  of 
Josephus ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  Nothing  in  Jos.  indicates  that 
the  followers  of  the  Egyptian  were  Sicarii.     Indeed,  Josephus  describes  the 
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activity  of  this  body  in  an  entirely  different  way  (Ant.  xx.  13.  3,  Bell.  ii.  8. 10), 
and  does  not  connect  them  at  all  with  the  Egyptian.  Their  number  in  Luke, 
4000,  agrees  neither  with  the  400  +  200  of  Ant.  xx.  8,  6,  nor  with  the  30,000 
of  Bell.  ii.  13.  5.  The  other  points  in  which  the  accounts  agree  prove  nothing 
as  to  the  dependence  of  one  author  upon  another.  Luke  cannot  win  the 
favour  of  the  critics.  When  he  differs  from  Josephus,  he  errs  or  fabricates  ; 
when  he  agrees  with  him,  he  copies  ;  what  he  omits  or  adds  is  due  to 
arbitrariness  or  misunderstanding  ;  but  Josephus  is  always  infallible. 

7.  (P.  100.)  The^question  whether,  before  completing  his  Antiquities  and 
writing  his  Vita,  Josephus  read  Luke's  work,  cannot  be  answered  without 
entering  at  length  into  Josephus'  attitude  toward  the  religious  life  of  his 
people,  the  Messianic  expectation,  and  the  Christian  movement.  He  did  not 
understand  this  movement  any  more  than  would  the  rich,  worldly,  and 
heartless  Jew  of  our  own  time.  But  he  knew  ten  times  more  about  it  than 
he  says.  The  famous  testimony  to  Clirist  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  someone 
else,  and  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  same  is  true  of  tlie  statement  about 
James,  the  brother  of  the  so-called  Christ ;  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  301-305.  A  con- 
venient starting-point  for  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  the  chapter  on 
John,  Ant.  xviii.  5.  2,  which  Gratz  {Gesch.  d.  Juden^,  iii.  294)  declares  to  be 
a  forgery,  while  Ranke  {Weltgesch.^  iii.  1.  161,  2.  39)  uses  it  as  a  principal 
source,  instead  of  the  gospel  account.  It  is  an  episode  at  the  beginning  and 
end,  of  which  regard  is  had  for  the  popular  way  of  treating  history, 
characteristic  of  certain  Jews.  It  is  senseless  to  suppose  that  Antipas  feared 
that  John  would  create  a  popular  uprising,  if  at  the  same  time  he  exhorted 
the  people  only  to  righteousness  and  piety,  because  this  leaves  out  of  account 
altogether  the  preaching  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  fire 
of  judgment.  When  Josejihus  makes  John  teach  that  men  ought  to  be 
baptized,  "  not  in  order  to  apologise  for  certain  offences,"  there  is  implied  a 
direct  rejection  of  the  Christian  tradition,  according  to  which  he  preached  a 
^aTTTia-fia  fifTavoias  fls  ii(l)eaiv  ap-apriav  (Luke  iii.  3  ;  Mark  i.  4  f.).  If  Josephus 
had  read  Luke  iii.  10-14,  it  explains  the  very  moderate  moral  teaching 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist.  The  variation  in  the  statements 
about  Quirinius  in  the  Antiquities  from  the  earlier  account  in  Bell,  (above, 
p.  96)  is  explained,  if  between  these  writings  Josephus  had  read  Luke  ii.  2. 
It  is  notewortlw,  moreover,  that  the  two  important  parallels  between 
Jos.  and  Acts  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Antiquities,  not  in  Bell. ;  see  n.  6. 
The  story  (Vita,  2)  of  the  fourteen  years  old  Josephus,  whose  advice  was 
sought  by  the  high  priests  on  questions  of  the  law,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  grotesque  imitation  of  the  incomparable  story  in  Luke  ii.  41-52.  The 
present  writer  has  no  desire  to  argue  with  one  whose  taste  permits  him  to 
regard  the  reverse  relation  as  possible. 

8.  (P.  100.)  Concerning  the  secular  xa'pfi",  Acts  xv.  23  and  Jas.  i.  1, 
which  is  almost  contemporaneous,  see  vol.  i.  119,  n.  7.  To  this  corresponds 
eppaxTo,  XV.  29 — the  verb  is  not  found  in  the  N.T.  (in  xxiii.  30  it  is  probably 
spurious).  Leaving  out  of  accoimt  expressions  required  by  the  subject  under 
discussion,  this  short  message  contains  the  following  words  not  found  else- 
where in  the  writings  of  Luke  or  the  N.T.  (the  latter  are  indicated  by  *), 
dvaaKevd^eiv,  diaa-reWfcrOai  (only  five  times  in  the  writings  of  Mark,  a  native 
of  Jerusalem)  ;  endvayKfs*,  ev  Trpdrreiv*,  ol  dyaTTr)To\  rjfiau,  without   d5f X0ot  J 
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the  appositional  d8f\(f)oi*  after  npea-^vTepoi,  undoubtedly  the  correct  reading. 
On  the  other  hand,  6iJ.odvfj.a86v,  which  is  used  8  or  9  times  in  Acts,  but  never 
with  yiveadai ;  diaTrjpelv,  not  as  used  in  Luke  ii.  51,  but  in  an  essentially 
different  sense,  and  eVetSij  rjKova-apev — edo^ev  rifjlv,  ver.  24  f.  (cf.  Luke  i.  1-3), 
need  hardly  be  taken  into  account. 

9.  (P.  101.)  Julius  Africanus  in  Eus.  H.  E.  i.  7.  7-15.  The  Sfo-Troo-wi/ot 
drew  partly  from  family  traditions,  partly  from  chronicles  ;  see  ZKom.  Matt. 
44  f.  A.  7. 

10.  (P.  104.)  To  Luke  the  use  of  the  article,  with  both  the  name  and 
the  title  of  Isaiah  in  Mark  i.  2,  seemed  harsh,  as  did  also  the  bare  phrase, 
"in  Isaiah"  (cf.  Rom.  ix.  25,  xi.  2).  One  reads  "Isaiah"  (Acts  viii.  28,  30; 
cf.  XV.  21)  as  he  does  "Homer,"  but  "  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah"  (Luke 
iv.  17)  is  handed  to  him,  and  when  this  and  other  books  are  quoted,  reference 
is  made  to  the  hooh  (Luke  iii.  4,  xx.  42  ;  Acts  i.  20,  vii.  42).  Because 
Theophilus  is  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  work,  it  is  remarked,  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  quotation  from  it,  that  the  book  is  a  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  the  prophet  mentioned  (Luke  iii.  4). 

11.  (P.  104.)  Outside  of  chaps,  i.-ii.  in  the  narratives  peculiar  to  Luke, 
but  certainly  not  created  by  him,  we  find  such  expressions  as  6  oiKov6pos 
rrjs  abiKias,  xvi.  8;  6  pafiavas  ttjs  ad.,  xvi.  9  (ver.  11  is  different);  6  KpLrrjs 
Trjs  d8.,  xviii.  6  ;  eV  rols  acriv,  els  to.  ora,  Luke  iv.  21,  ix.  44 ;  Acts  xi.  22  ; 
Idov  or  Koi  Idov  (not  in  quotation)  56  times  in  the  Gospel,  23  times  in  Acts, 
often  where  it  is  not  found  in  the  parallels  in  Mark  (found  in  this  Gospel 
only  8  or  10  times),  frequently  wanting  also  in  Matt.,  Luke  v.  12  (  =  Matt. 
viii.  2,  not  Mark  i.  40) ;  v.  18  (  =  Matt.  ix.  2,  not  in  Mark  ii.  3) ;  vi.  23  (not 
in  Matt.  v.  12) ;  ix.  30  (  =  Matt.  xvii.  3,  not  in  Mark  ix.  4) ;  ix.  38,  39  (not 
in  Matt.  xvii.  15  ;  Mark  ix.  15).  Passages  without  parallel :  vii.  12,  37, 
X.  19,  25,  xi.  41,  xiii.  7,  11,  etc.  Noticeable  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
/cat  eyevfTo  or  iyevero  Se  (often  with  iv  rm,  followed  by  the  infinitive  or 
0)?  rJKova-ev  and  similar  expressions,  or  with  a  statement  of  time).  This  is 
found  in  a  number  of  different  constructions  :  (a)  followed  by  the  principal 
verb,  without  Kal,  i.  8,  23,  41,  59,  ii.  1,  15,  46,  vii.  11,  viii.  40,  ix.  18, 
33,  37,  xi.  1,  14,  27,  xvii.  14,  xviii.  35,  xix.  29,  xx.  1  ;  (b)  with  Km,  v.  1, 
12,  17,  viii.  1,  22,  ix.  51,  x.  38,  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  4,  15  ;  (c)  followed  by  the 
infinitive  with  the  accusative,  iii.  21,  vi.  1,  6,  12,  xvi.  22.  Of  these  con- 
structions only  the  third,  which  is  (in  the  first  place)  found  in  vulgar  Greek, 
also  occurs  in  Acts  and  very  frequently  (iv.  5,  ix.  3,  32,  37,  43,  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  16,  xix.  1,  xxi.  1,  5,  xxii.  6,  17,  xxvii.  44,  xxviii.  8,  17  ;  about  xi.  26 
there  may  be  a  question).  The  second  construction  (b)  is  the  most 
Hebraistic  of  the  three,  especially  in  constructions  like  Luke  xiv.  1,  koI 
fyevfTO,  iv  tw  iXde'iv  avTov  .  .  •  Kal  avTol  rja-av  .  .  .  Kal  l8ov,  cf.  vi.  1,  2, 
xxiv.  4.  It  is  avoided  altogether  by  Mark  and  Matt.  The  only  one  of  the 
constructions  used  by  Matt,  is  (a)  vii.  28,  ix.  10  (where  the  correct  reading 
is  l8ov  without  Kal),  xi.  1,  xiii.  53,  xix.  1,  xxvi.  1  ;  Mark  uses  it  twice,  i.  9, 
iv.  4  ;  also  (b)  ii.  15,  23,  twice. 

12.  (P.  105.)  For  the  use  of  (v6vs  in  Mark  see  vol.  ii.  482.  Luke  uses 
fvdiajs  appropriately,  also  irapaxpripa,  which  is  found  outside  of  Luke's 
writings  (Gospel  10  times.  Acts  6  times)  only  in  Matt.  xxi.  19  f.  The 
strong  Hebraism  in  Mark  vi.  39  is  removed  in  Luke  ix.  14,  as  are  also  the 
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Aramaic  words  and  names,  Marl;  iii.  16,  18,  v.  41,  ix.  5,  x.  46,  51,  xi.  10, 
xii.  43,  xiv.  32,  36,  45,  xv.  22,  34.  In  some  cases  translations  are  substi- 
tuted :  (rjXcoTTjs,  Luke  vi.  15  (Acts  i.  13)  ;  rj  irals  eyeipov,  viii.  54  ;  eiria-Tara, 
ix.  33  (v.  5,  viii.  45,  ix.  49,  xvii.  13,  where  there  are  no  parallels  ;  viii.  24 
for  di8da-Ka\e) ;  Kvpie,  xviii.  41  (for  pa^^owi),  dXrjdas,  xxi.  3  (for  afirjv 
removed  in  xxii.  18  altogether,  used  only  6  or  7  times  in  the  Gospel).  In 
other  cases  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  word,  or  name,  is  simply  stricken  out, 
xix.  38,  xxii.  40,  42,  47,  xxiii.  33.  In  Luke's  writings  are  found  the 
following  Hebrew  words  :  dfirjv,  iv.  24,  xii.  37,  etc.  (used  by  Jesus  only  in 
connection  with  Xeyco  vfuv,  hence  not  found  in  Acts)  ;  BeeXfe/3oi'X,  xi.  15-19 
(with  explanation)  ;  yeewa,  xii.  5  (but  in  xvi.  23  aSr??) ;  Trdaxa,  ii.  41 
(rj  iopTTj  ToiJ  77.,  as  in  Matt,  and  Mark) ;  xxii.  1  (with  detailed  explanation), 
cf.  Acts  xii.  3,  4,  xxii.  7-15  ;  o-a/S/Sarov  and  adfi^ara,  often  in  the  sense  of 
week,  xviii.  12,  xxiv.  1  ;  Acts  xvii.  2,  xx.  7,  vol.  i.  212,  n.  5  ;  5  times  in  the 
Gospel,  twice  in  Acts  (also  hid^okos  from  4  to  6  times  in  the  Gospel ;  twice 
in  Acts) ;  aiKepa  indeclinable,  Luke  i.  15  (Isa.  xxiv.  9  nom.  Num.  vi.  3  gen., 
Deut.  xiv.  26,  Cod.  AF  dat..  Lev.  x.  9  ace).  Luke  and  Theophilus,  who 
lived  in  Antioch,  were  probably  familiar  with  the  Syriac  words  papcovds, 
xvi.  9-13,  and  /Soros-,  xvi.  6  (more  correctly  written  jSddovs,  HhX,  Epiph. 
Mens.  xxii.  4.  10,  which  is  the  source  of  the  reading  in  D  Kabovs),  cf.  vol. 
i.  18  ;  regarding  the  use  of  Syriac  in  and  about  Antioch  see  Forsch.  i.  40  flf. 

13.  (P.  104.)  The  expression  Svdp.  iv  Tt-vivpan  aKaddprco  in  Mark  i.  23, 
V.  2  is  improved  in  Luke  iv.  33,  viii.  27.  In  two  instances  e^  avrov 
following  i^eXBeiv,  Mark  i.  25  f.,  is  changed  into  ott'  avrov,  iv.  35  (cf.  iv.  41, 
v.  8,  viii.  29,  33,  35,  38,  46  ;  Acts  xvi.  18,  xix.  12) ;  ^  clkot]  avrov,  Mark  i.  28, 
is  replaced  by  rjxos  nep\  avrov,  Luke  iv.  37  ;  in  two  cases  Kpd^aros,  Mark 
ii.  4,  11,  is  replaced  by  KXividtov  in  Luke  v.  19,  24,  left  out  altogether  in 
v.  23  (Mark  ii.  9)  and  reproduced  by  a  circumlocution  in  v.  25  (Mark  ii.  12), 
while  the  word  is  tolerated  in  Acts  v.  15  (along  with  K^wdpia)  and  ix.  33. 
For  words  and  phrases  in  parallels  in  Mark,  not  altogether  polished  in 
character,  Luke  substitutes  the  following  (those  not  occurring  elsewhere 
in  the  N.T.  are  marked  with  an  *)  :  TrapaSo^a*,  v.  26 ;  Soxrj,  v.  29  (also 
xiv.  13),  vyiaivovres,  v.  31  (also  vii.  10,  XV.  27);  hpds*,  viii.  6;  Sexeadai, 
viii.  13  ;  aTroSe'xeo-^ai,  viii.  40,  ix.  11  (used  similarly  3  or  4  times  in  Acts) ; 
reXeacfiopelv*,  viii.  14  ;  Soxel  e'xeiv,  viii.  18  ;  a-wrvxftv  rivi*,  viii.  19  ;  Xlpvrj, 
viii.  22,  23  (also  v.  1,  2,  viii.  33  always  instead  of  6d\a(T<ra  in  Mark  and 
Matt,  and  John,  of  the  sea  of  Gennesaret) ;  Sirjyela-dai,  viii.  39,  ix.  10  (Acts 
ix.  27,  xii.  17,  dirjyrjcns,  Luke  i.  1)  ;  npoa'avakoia-aa-a  o\ov  rov  (Blov,  viii.  43  ; 
biairopeiv,  ix.  7  (Acts  V.  24,  x.  17  ;  in  the  middle  voice  in  ii.  12) ;  j3pe<prj  for 
iraLbia,  xviii.  15  (i.  41,  44,  ii.  12,  16  ;  Acts  vii.  19)  ;  e^eKpepero  avrov  okovcov*, 
xix.  48  ;  dvadrjpacrL^  KSKocrpTjrai,  xxi.  5  ;  irpopiKerdv*,  xxi.  14  ;  d.TroXoya.o'dai, 
xxi.  14  (xii.  11,  6  times  in  Acts).  For  medical  terms  cf.  §  62.  While  Luke 
does  not  avoid  altogether  Latin  terms,  such  as  da-a-dpwv,  xii.  6  ;  brjvdpiov, 
vii.  41,  X.  35  ;  Xeyiwv,  viii.  30 ;  Ka'iaap  (in  the  Gospel  6  times,  in  Acts 
10  times),  which  are  found  also  in  the  other  Gospels,  he  does  avoid  Kevrvpicov 
(Mark,  Luke  has  instead  eKarovrapxos,  vii.  2,  6,  xxiii.  47,  13  or  14  times  in 
Acts)  KovarrcoSia  (Matt.,  but  cf.  Acts  xii.  4) ;  ktjvo-os  (Matt.,  Mark  for  which 
Luke  XX.  22,  xxiii.  2  has  (f)6pos)  ;  Kodpdvrrjs  (Matt.,  Mark  for  which  Luke 
xxi.  2  has  8vo  Xen-rd,  which  in  Mark  xii.  42  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  one 
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quadrans,  vol.  ii.  504  ;  ^(crrrjs  (Mark) ;  (nrfKovKarap  (Mark) ;  tlt\os  (John)  ; 
(jipayeXKoiv  (Matt.,  Mark),  see  vol.  ii.  504.  In  Luke  xx.  24  probably  the 
correct  reading  is  vofjua-jxa  instead  of  drjvdpiou.  Neither  does  Luke  use 
■trpaiTcopiov  designating  the  guard  in  the  passion  history  (Matt.,  Mark,  John), 
but  only  in  Acts  xxiii.  35.  In  Acts  we  have  colonia  (xvi.  12)  and  sicarii 
(xxi.  38).  Otherwise  Luke  uses  Greek  names  for  everything  Eoman 
(officials,  the  military,  etc.)  :  avdviraros,  r^yep-wv,  TjyepoveveLV,  rjyepovia, 
(TTpaTonfSoi',  crTpaTone8dpxf]s,  a-Tparevea-dai  {(TTparid,  Luke  ii.  13  ;  Acts  vii.  42 
applied  to  the  world  of  spirits),  xi^^cpx°^  (^^  ^^^^  elsewhere  only  in  John 
xviii.  12  ;  in  Mark  vi,  21,  Rev.  vi.  15  more  indefinite) ;  a-rrelpa  (of  cohorts. 
Acts  x.  1,  xxvii.  1,  also  in  Matt.,  Mark,  John) ;  Terpa'Stov  aTparicorav  (Acts 
xii.  4)  ;  8f$Lo\d^os  (Acts  xxiii.  23)  ;  irapep^oki}  (elsewhere  only  in  Heb.  and 
Rev.).  Likewise  for  Jewish  officials  and  authorities  Luke  uses  only  Greek 
titles  :  (TTparr^yos  (xxii.  4,  52  ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24,  26) ;  yepovaia  (Acts  v.  21) ; 
vopiKos  (6  times  elsewhere,  only  in  Matt.  xxii.  35)  ;  vopobiBdaKoXos  (Luke 
v.  17  ;  Acts  V.  34). 

14.  (P.  108.)  For  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  words  in  Luke's  writings 
see  n.  12.  On  Akeldama  see  vol.  i.  28  ;  on  Barnabas,  vol.  i.  30.  The 
translation  of  the  word  Tabitha  only  (Acts  ix.  36)  is  unquestionably  correct 
(cf.  Jos.  Bell.  iv.  3.  5).  In  xiii.  8  the  text  is  obscure,  cf.,  however,  NKZ, 
XV.  195  ff.  To  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  Klostermann  {Probleme  im 
Apostelt.  S.  18)  has,  with  great  probabilitj',  proved  that  peyakr],  Acts  viii.  10, 
was  originally  nS^d  or  'Vjd  ("  The  Revealer  "),  which  Luke  has  misunderstood. 

15.  (P.  109.)  In  the  parallels  between  Matt.,  Mark,  Luke  there  are  a 
few  words  in  which  Luke  agrees  with  Matt,  against  Mark.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  more  important  of  these  there  is  a  suspicion  about  the  correctness  of 
the  text,  e.g.  as  t]  ciWr],  Luke  vi.  10  (omitted  by  XBL,  Old  Lat.  and  Copt.) 
=  Matt.  xii.  13,  not  found  in  Mark  iii.  5  ;  like  the  preceding  vyirjs,  which 
likewise  is  genuine  only  in  Matt.,  it  has  crept  into  the  text  of  Luke,  only 
at  an  earlier  date,  and,  therefore,  is  found  more  generally  in  the  MSS. 
Other  agreements  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  translator  of  Matt,  and 
Luke  both  made  the  same  changes  in  the  clumsy  language  of  Mark ;  in 
which  process  the  former  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  latter  ;  cf.  vol.  ii. 
574  f.,  594. 

16.  (P.  111.)  Matt.  iv.  1-11  and  Luke  iv.  1-13  must  be  based  upon  a 
report  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Matt.  xii.  29  ; 
Mark  iii.  27  ;  Luke  xi.  21  f. ;  also  by  Luke  x.  18,  when  this  saying  is  rightly 
understood  ;  cf.  ZKom.  Matt.  147  f. 

17.  (P.  112.)  Peine  {Eine  vnrhanonische  tiberlieferung  des  Lc.  1891)  con- 
structs, on  the  basis  of  material  found  only  in  Luke,  a  Jewish  Christian 
"source,"  i.e.  a  source  which  originated  in  the  Christian  Church  in 
Palestine  before  70,  peculiar  to  Luke.  This  fourth  source  Luke  used  in 
addition  to  the  other  sources,  which  in  learned  fashion  he  adopted,  namely, 
(1)  Mark  ;  (2)  "  The  original  synoptic  document "  (following  B.  Weiss) ; 
(3)  "Sayings"  (Logia).  But,  according  to  Peine,  Luke  probably  found  this 
fourth  source  already  combined  with  the  third.  In  Acts  i.  1-viii.  24,  ix.  31- 
xi.  23,  xii.  1-24  he  finds  essentially  unaltered  a  writing  closely  related  to 
this  fourth  source,  "  possibly  "  (S.  236,  244)  in  some  way  combined  with  it 
into  a  whole. 
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18.  (P.  114.)  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  tlie  subordinate  characters  in 
the  gospel  history,  who  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Gospels  (Jaii-us, 
Bartimseus,  Simon  of  Gyrene,  Alexander,  Eufus,  Nicodemus,  Lazarus)  were 
more  or  less  widely  known  in  the  apostolic  age  as  members  of  the  Church, 
as  was  also  the  rich,  small  statured  chief  publican  of  Jericho.  According 
to  Clement,  Horn.  iii.  64-71 ;  Bccogn.  iii.  65-68  ;  cf.  Horn.  ii.  1,  xvii.  1.6; 
Recogn.  ii.  1,  he  became  bishop  of  Csesarea.  Of  the  fifteen  Jewish  Christian 
bishops  of  Jerusalem  before  132  or  135  the  fourth  to  be  mentioned  is  a 
Zacchceus  (Eus.  H.  E.  iv.  5.  3),  or,  according  to  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ixvi.  20, 
Zacharias,  which,  however,  is  only  the  full  Hebrew  form  for  the  Aramaic 
abljreviation ;  cf.  Dalman,  Aram.  Gr.^  178.  For  further  discussion  of  the 
subject  see  Forsch.  vi.  291  f.,  300  f. 

19.  (P.  114.)  Luke  x.  30-37  is  freer  from  Semiticisms  than  other 
passages  peculiar  to  this  Gospel.  In  xv.-xvi.,  xviii.  1-14  also,  notwith- 
standing thoroughly  Jewish  expressions  and  ideas  (xv.  18,  21,  24,  32, 
xvi.  8,  9  [n.  11],  22,  xviii.  6),  a  fairly  good  style  is  to  be  observed. 
Naturally  one  speaks  of  heaven  and  hell  (xvi.  22  f.,  xxiii.  43)  in  a  different 
way  than  of  the  happenings  of  a  journey  and  of  inns  (x.  30-35). 

20.  (P.  117.)  J.  Smith,  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  1848, 
3rd  ed.  1866  ;  A.  Breusing,  director  of  the  naval  academy  in  Bremen 
(Die  Nautik  cler  Allen,  1886,  S.  142-205).  In  his  introduction,  p.  xiii, 
Breusing  says  :  "  The  most  valuable  nautical  document  preserved  to  us 
from  antiquity  is  the  description  of  the  sea  journey  and  shipwreck  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  Every  seaman  recognises  at  once  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  an  eye-witness."  Th.  Mommsen  (Sitzungsber.  d.  berl.  Ak.  1895, 
S.  503)  has  not  increased  his  reputation  by  his  scornful  remark,  that  "  Luke 
speaks  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  the  vicinity  of  Crete,  and  of  the  Barbarians 
on  the  island  of  Malta."  Even  Strabo  (pp.  123,  317)  knows  'A8pias  to  be  the 
common  name  of  the  Adriatic  proper  and  of  the  Ionian  sea ;  and  in 
Ptolemeeus  (iii.  4.  1,  cf.  Pausan.  viii.  54.  2)  it  includes  also  the  Sicilian 
(or  Ausonian)  sea.  Just  as  Strabo  (p.  123)  remarks  that  the  Sicilian  sea 
reaches  to  the  western  end  of  Crete  and  to  the  Peloponnesus,  so  Ptolemteus 
says  (iii.  17.  1)  that  Crete  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic  sea. 
Luke,  whose  chronological  position  is  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemseus,  had 
no  more  occasion  than  did  Josephus  (Vita,  3)  to  make  an  accurate  geo- 
graj^hical  statement  regarding  the  scope  of  the  term  'A8pias,  but,  like 
Ptolemseus  and  Josephus,  he  seems  to  have  made  it  include  the  entire  sea 
lying  between  Crete  and  Sicily  (Acts  xxvii.  27) ;  for  during  the  fourteen 
days  (xxvii.  27,  33)  after  land  was  lost  sight  of  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Crete,  namely,  the  island  Cauda  (xxvii.  16  B  vg,  also  S^  not  Clauda,  called 
now  Gavdos  or  Gozzo),  until  shortly  before  the  stranding  of  the  ship  on 
Malta  it  was  tossed  about  in  the  Adriatic  sea.  Mommsen's  mocking  remark 
deserves  even  less  credence  than  the  claim  that  Luke  included  Malta  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  upon  which  W.  Falconer  (Dissertat.  on  St.  PauVs  Voyage  and 
on  the  Apostle's  Ship\m-eck  on  the  Island  of  Melite,  1817,  2nd  ed.,  by  Th. 
Falconer,  1870)  based  the  hypothesis  that  Melite  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
modern  Meleda,  on  the  Illyricum  coast.  But  the  inference  would  be  wrong 
in  any  case  (cf.  Breusing,  S.  150).  Procopius  {de  Bell.  Vand.  i.  14)  makes 
the  islands  of  Gaulos  and  Malta  the  boundary  between  the  Adriatic  and 
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Tyrrhenian  seas.  That  Luke's  view  was  the  same  cannot  be  proved.  It 
would  be  pedantic,  in  order  to  make  Luke  agree  with  Ptolemceus  (iii.  4.  1, 
cf.  iv.  3.  47),  to  require  him  to  say  that  during  the  hist  of  the  fourteen  days 
the  ship  passed  the  longitude  of  Cape  Pachynos,  so  that  when  Paul  landed 
on  Malta  he  was  no  longer  in  the  Adriatic  (Siculum)  sea,  but  in  the  African 
sea.  With  reference  to  the  ^apfiapoi  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii. 
1,  4),  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mommsen  knows  that  in  the  year  60 
the  Punic  language  had  died  out  on  this  island,  which  was  long  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Carthage — its  name  Melita  being  in  fact  a  Punic  name — and 
was  also  an  old  Phcenician  colony  (Movers,  Die  Phonhier,  ii.  2.  347-358  ; 
cf.  the  inscriptions  in  Schroder,  Die  phoji.  Sfrache,  S.  232-235),  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  mainland  opposite  there  were  extensive  regions 
where  it  remained  the  dominant  language  until  within  the  fifth  century 
{GK,  i.  40-42  ;  Movers  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encyc,  article  "  Phonizien," 
433  f.).  Of  the  twelve  existing  coins  which  were  struck  on  the  island  of 
Malta  between  the  time  of  Roman  annexation  (218  B.C.)  and  Augustus 
(A.  Mayr,  Die  antihen  Munzen  der  Inseln  Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Pantelleria, 
Miinchen,  1894,  especially  S.  18  f.),  numbers  1  to  4  are  Punic,  from  5  to  10 
are  Greek  and  Latin,  and  12  is  Latin.  Punic  and  Greek  coins  were  struck 
cotemporaneously.  All  that  Luke  says  is  that  the  fishermen,  sailors,  and 
peasants  whom  those  who  were  shipwrecked  first  met  did  not  know  Greek. 
On  account  of  the  close  connection  between  Punic  and  ancient  Hebrew,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Paul  understood  at  once  the  words  of  the  Barbarians 
(xxviii.  4).  The  landed  proprietor  Publius,  with  whom  those  who  were 
shipwrecked,  or  at  least  part  of  them, — among  these  the  three  Christians 
in  the  company, — spent  three  days  as  guests,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  where  they  spent  three  months  (xxviii.  11)  may  have  understood 
and  spoken  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  both.  Luke  shows  his  knowledge  of 
actual  conditions  in  Malta  by  the  use  of  the  title  o  irparos  rijs  vrjcrov, 
xxviii.  7,  which  is  attested  for  this  island  by  C.  I.  G.  No.  5754  =  Kaibel 
I.  G.  Sicilice,  No.  601  :  Innevs  'Pw/xa/cdi',  nparos  MeXiralcov  Koi  Trdrpcov. 
C.  I.  L.  X.  No.  7495,  municipii  Mclitensium  frimus  omnium,  according 
to  the  addenda  to  this  inscription,  p.  994,  dating  from  the  first  or  second 
centur3\ 

21.  (P.  118.)  The  literary  relation  of  Acts  to  the  letters  of  Paul  is  not 
carefully  investigated  by  those  critics,  who  are  most  under  obligation  to  do 
so,  because  of  the  late  date  which  they  assign  to  Acts,  and  because  of  the 
conscious  modification  of  the  Pauline  history  which  they  assume.  Zeller 
speaks  very  incidentally  (S.  518 f.)  of  "the  Pauline  letters,"  and  especially 
of  Gal.,  as  sources  of  Acts.  Overbeck  (p.  lix)  claims  in  a  mere  remark — as 
if  this  question  were  not  of  fundamental  importance  in  any  critical  estimate 
of  Acts,  that  while  as  a  matter  of  course  Luke  was  acquainted  with  the 
genuine  Epistles  of  Paul,  as  evidenced  by  ix.  19-30,  xv.  1-33,  xviii.  24-28, 
these  Epistles  were  "no*  among  the  sources  of  Acts."  There  is,  however, 
nothing  added  to  explain  this,  which  Overbeck  calls  "a  characteristic  fact." 
Jacobsen  {Quellen  der  AG,  1885,  S.  8  ff.),  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
author  of  Acts  as  elaborating  the  most  important  statements  and  narratives 
even  of  chaps,  i.-xii.  from  the  hints  in  Paul's  letters,  while  Steck  (Gal  1888, 
S.  78-151)  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  author  of  the  four  "chief 
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Epistles"  presupposed  and  utilised  Acts  and  perhaps  even  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  (S.  191-211). 

22.  (P.  119.)  The  reading  eTnaroX^v  for  €vto\^v  (Acts  xvii.  15  ES^, 
"And  when  they  parted  from  him  they  received  from  him  a  letter  to  Silas 
and  Timothy")  is  untrustworthy,  and,  if  genuine,  would  refer  to  a  lost 
letter. 

23.  (P.  121.)  Paul  refers  to  his  Pharisaism  in  the  description  of  his 
condition  before  conversion,  Phil.  iii.  5f.  ;  Gal.  i.  14;  Luke  does  not  refer 
to  this  until  much  later,  and  then  in  a  different  connection,  Acts  xxiii.  6, 
xxvi.  5,  and  the  expression  ^j^Xwd)?  vndpxoiv,  Gal.  i.  14  =  Acts  xxii.  3,  is  not 
at  all  striking ;  cf.  Acts  xxi.  20.  There  is  nothing  in  Luke  which  reminds 
us  of  the  bold  figure  in  1  Cor.  xv.  8.  The  fact  that  besides  the  more 
common  didoKav  (1  Cor.  xv.  9 ;  Gal.  i.  13,  23  ;  Phil,  iii.  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13) 
TTopdelv  is  used  twice  by  Paul  (Gal.  i.  13,  23)  and  once  by  Luke  (Acts  ix.  21) 
proves  nothing ;  Philo  also,  c.  Flacc.  viii.,  calls  the  Jew  haters  in  Alexandria 
Tvopdelv  'lovba'iovs.  In  the  description  of  the  flight  from  Damascus  in  Acts 
ix.  24  f.  and  2  Cor.  xi.  32  all  the  words  are  different,  until  the  designation  of 
the  city  wall,  which  it  was  necessary  for  both  to  mention,  and  except  ;^aXai', 
which  is  used  by  Luke  elsewhere  (Luke  v.  4,  5  ;  Acts  xxvii.  17,  30) ;  Paul : 
((ppovpei  Tt)v  TToXiv  ,  .  .  TTidaai  pe.  8ia  6vpL8os  iv  crapyavj].  Sta  rod  rei)(ovs  ', 
Luke:  Traperrj povvro  ras  TrvXas  rjpepas  re  (cat  vvktos,  ottcos  avrov 
dvfXcocTiv,  Xa^ovTes  8e  .  .  .  vvktos  8ia  rov  Te[)(ovs  Kadrjcrav  avrov  ^aXaaavres 
fV  (rirvpi8t.     On  this  point  cf.  NKZ,  xv.  34-41. 

24.  (P.  125.)  Clement  of  Rome  possesses  independent  knowledge  about 
the  end  of  Paul's  life  {1  Cor.  v. ;  vol.  ii.  68  f.),  but  nevertheless  refers  the 
Corinthians  in  chap,  xlvii.  to  1  Cor.,  as  if  it  were  the  first  letter  in  a 
collection  of  Pauline  letters  (cf.  GK,  i.  812  f.).  Ignatius  {E-ph.  xii.  2; 
Rom.  iv.  3)  and  Polycarp  {Pliil.  iii.  2,  xi.  3)  uniformly  treat  Paul  as  the 
author  of  the  letters  that  pass  under  his  name  (vol.  i.  535,  n.  3  ;  GK,  i.  811- 
822),  although  they  were  not  unfamiliar  with  Acts  {GK,  i.  923).  Marcion 
confines  himself  entirely  to  the  letters,  and  leaves  Acts  out  of  account 
altogether.  The  schools  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus  made  large  use  of  the 
Epistles,  while  it  is  impossible  to  prove  certainly  that  they  utilised  Acts 
{GK,  ii.  751-763,  773).  In  the  Acts  of  Paul,  including  tha" Acts  of  Tlieclce 
and  in  the  Gnostic  Acts  of  Peter,  we  find  the  Epistles  of  Paul  just  as  much 
noticed  or  imitated  as  Acts  {GK,  ii.  854  f.,  887-889,  903-909,  i.  783,  787- 
789). 

25.  (P.  127.)  On  p.  127  above,  in  xii.  25-xiii.  9,  the  a  text  is  pre- 
supposed. S^  and  p  have  6  eniKoXovpevos  UavXos  after  ^avXos  in  xii.  25,  and 
the  latter  alone,  IlavXos  instead  of  2avXos  in  xiii.  i,  2  also,  but  see  p.  28,  n.  6 
above.  If,  in  view  of  xi.  25,  30,  it  is  probable  that  2avXos  was  used  in 
Antioch  when  Paul  first  came  to  the  city,  the  scantily  attested  UavXos  in 
xiii.  1,  2  is  improbable,  and  for  the  recurrence  of  UavXos  in  xiii.  7  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason,  and  the  addition  in  xii.  25  is  superfluous.  For  the  two 
names  see  vol.  i.  69  f.  It  is  very  possible  that  Paul's  own  companions, 
Barnabas  and  Mark,  up  to  this  time  had  used  Aramaic  in  conversing  with 
him,  hence  had  called  him  SatXos-.  From  the  time,  however,  when  they 
found  it  necessary  to  use  Greek  they  called  him  IlaiJXo?. 

26.  (P.  129.)        The  following  are  Hebraistic  expressions  in  Acts  i,-xii. ; 
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bia  x^^pos  (x^ipuv),  ii.  23,  V.  12,  vii.  25,  xi.  30  ;  cf.  ei>  or  avv  x"P'>  vii.  35,  also 
xiv.  3,  XV.  23,  xix.  11  ;  €k  x^'pofj  ^ii-  H  '  Luke  i.  71,  74,  also  xxiv.  7  ;  ^v  ^el/j 
Kvpiov  jj-er  avTuiv,  xi.  21,  elsewhere  only  in  Luke  i.  6G,  but  cf.  also  Acts 
iv.  28,  30,  xiii.  11  ;  Ski  oTO|xaror,  i.  16,  iii.  18,  21,  iv.  25  (Luke  i.  70),  also 
x\'.  7,  cf.  xxii.  14 ;  Luke  xi.  54,  xix.  22,  xxi.  71  ;  avoi^as  to  arofia,  viii.  35, 
X.  34  (viii.  32  quotation),  cf.  xviii.  14  ;  TjKovadr}  els  to.  2)Ta,  xi.  22,  cf.  Luke 
i.  44  ;  Matt.  x.  27  ;  Jas.  v.  4  ;  l8ov,  16  times  in  chaps,  i.-xii.,  only  7  times  in 
chaps,  xiii.-xxviii.  see  above,  p.  135,  n.  11. 

27.  (P.  129.)  E.  Nestle  has  repeatedly  attempted  to  explain  the 
variations  of  Cod.  D  and  the  allied  MSS.  from  the  commonly  accepted  text 
in  Acts,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  different  translations  of  the  same 
Hebrew  (or  Aramaic)  original,  or  due  to  variations  in  this  original  {CW, 
1895,  separate  print,  S.  6;  Philol.  sacra,  1896,  S.  39  ff.;  ThStKr,  1896, 
S.  102  f.).  This  is  conceivable,  if,  with  D.  Schultz  (De  cod.  Cantahriy.  1827, 
p.  16),  we  may  regard  the  text  of  D  as  a  later  form  of  the  text,  dependent 
upon  a  Syriac  translation  of  Acts  ;  but  this  theory  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
view  that  both  a  and  /3  originated  with  the  author,  and  that  j3  represents 
his  original  draft  of  the  book.  For,  in  view  of  the  language  conditions  of 
the  time,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  one  so  thoroughly  Greek  in 
character  as  the  Antiochian  physician  Luke,  the  author  of  the  prologue,  and 
the  author  or  redactor  of  the  entire  Lucan  work,  could  have  read  a  Hebrew 
book.  To  every  thousand  Jews  (Syrians,  Copts)  who  at  that  time  were  able 
to  read,  write,  and  speak  Greek,  there  could  not  at  most  have  been  more 
than  one  Greek  who  had  obtained  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic.  And  the  present  writer  confesses  that  he  has  sought  this  rara 
avis  in  vain.  A  few  words  and  expressions  were  occasionally  picked  up 
from  the  natives  {Forsch.  i.  41),  but  it  occurred  to  no  educated  Greek  or 
Eoman  to  learn  their  language  in  a  systematic  way  (vol.  i.  34  ff.).  Except 
in  cases  where  a  Greek  pastor  was  assigned  to  a  region  where  only  Syriac 
was  used  (Forsch.  i.  43),  this  was  not  done  until  Christians,  such  as  Origen 
and  Jerome,  studied  Hebrew  in  the  interest  of  theology.  Among  these 
Aquila  would  be  included,  if  he  were  actually  a  native  Gentile  and  a 
Greek. 

28.  (P.  129.)  ScHWANBECK,  Uber  die  Quellen  der  Schriften  des  Lc,  vol.  1. 
(the  only  vol.)  ;  der  AG,  1847  ;  Zellek,  S.  489-524.  Jacobsen,  Quellen  der 
AG,  1885;  SoROF,  Entstehung  der  AG,  1890;  Spitta,  Die  AG,  ihre  Quellen 
xmd  deren  geschichtl.  Wert,  1891  ;  Gercke,  Hermes,  1894,  S.  373-392  ;  Der 
BevTfpos  Xoxos  des  Lc.  und  die  AG;  Peine,  J?Mie  vorhanonische  Uberlieferung 
des  Lc.  1891  ;  Jungst,  Quellen  der  AG,  1895.  Cf.  the  review  by  Zockler, 
Greifswalder  Stud.  1895,  S.  107-145  :  "Die  AG  als  Gegenstand  hoherer  und 
niederer  Kritik."  It  would  be  useless  to  undertake  to  review  the  separate 
hj'potheses  of  the  scholars  mentioned.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
conception  of  the  redactor  of  the  entire  work,  if  attention  be  called  to 
Spitta's  idea  of  his  work  in  writing  down  Acts  ii.  1  (S.  23,  51).  In  the  A 
source  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  was  connected  with  the  choice  of  an 
apostle  by  the  words  kuI  tv  tw  avfinXrjfiova-dai,  to  which  the  indulgent 
reader  was  left  to  supply  aiirovs  or  t6v  ilpidfxov,  sc.  tmv  uTroo-roXcoi/.  At  the 
moment  when  the  number  of  the  apostles  was  complete  they  were  all  filled 
M'ith  the  Holy  Spirit.     In  the  B  source  the  story  began  with  the  words, 
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"But  when,  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  now  come,  they  were  all  together." 
The  redactor,  however,  misunderstood  A,  and  out  of  A  and  B  constructed 
the  alleged  bungling  construction  of  ii.  1.  The  only  conceivable  motive  for 
the  retention  of  <jvp,iT\-qpov(T6ai,  which  was  misunderstood, — also  entirely 
unintelligible  in  A^ — would  be  the  childish  fondness  of  the  redactor  for  this 
word,  which  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Luke  viii.  23,  ix.  51,  and  used  here 
inaccurately,  as  in  Luke  ix.  51.  For  also  in  Luke  ix.  51  it  is  not  the  time 
until  the  taking  up,  which  is  said  to  be  fulfilled, — the  natural  expression, — 
but  the  time  at  which  the  taking  up  occurs.  It  is  the  same  common  shift- 
ing of  the  idea  that  we  have  in  the  TreTrAr/pwrat  6  Kuipos  of  Mark  i.  15 ; 
John  vii.  8,  and  other  similar  combinations  (cf.  Luke  ix.  31 ;  John  iii.  29). 
In  this  way  it  comes  about  that  a  point  of  time  or  an  event  which  really 
marks  the  conclusion  of  a  period  at  the  end  of  which  these  are  expected,  is 
itself  said  to  be  fulfilled. 


§  62.  THE  AUTHOE  OF   THE  WOEK  ATTEIBUTED  TO 
LUKE  AND  THE  TIME  OF  ITS  COMPOSITION. 

Assuming  that  tlie  "we"  passages,  Acts  xvi.  10-18, 
XX.  5-xxi,  18,  xxvii,  1-xxviii.  16,  were  written  by  a 
travelling  companion  of  Paul's,  either  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  them,  or  at  least  in  substance 
(above,  p.  115  f.),  it  is  entirely  arbitrary  to  attribute  their 
composition  to  some  person  other  than  Luke,  to  whom  they 
are  assigned  by  the  tradition,  whether  it  be  to  Timothy 
or  Silas  (Silvanus)  or  Titus  (n.  1). 

The  first  two  names  are  excluded  because  both  are 
mentioned  in  the  third  person  and  by  name  in  xv.  22- 
xviii.  5,  directly  before  and  directly  after  the  first  long 
"we"  passage.  Timothy  is  mentioned  again  in  xix.  22 
and  once  more  in  xx.  4,  directly  before  the  "we"  re- 
appears. The  sudden  transition  from  the  impersonal 
designation  of  one  of  these  persons,  "  Silas  or  Timothy," 
to  "  I,"  which  is  implied  by  the  use  of  "  we,"  and  especi- 
ally the  contrast  between  one  group  of  individuals,  which 
includes  Timothy,  and  a  second  group,  which  includes 
Paul  and  the  narrator  speaking  in  the  first  person  (Acts 
XX.  4-6),  would  not  only  make  the  narrative  incredibly 
awkward,  or  introduce  into  it  a  needless  element  of 
mystery,    but   would   be   positively  meaningless   (above, 
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p.  86  f.,  nn.  11-13).  Moreover,  if  the  "we"  in  xi.  27 
is  original  (above,  p.  4,  n.  3 ;  28,  n.  6),  Silas  and 
Timothy  are  excluded.  Silas  was  not  at  this  time  a 
resident  of  Antioch,  but  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  22),  and 
Timothy  had  not  yet  become  a  Christian  ;  for  it  was  not 
until  very  much  later  that  the  gospel  reached  the  province 
where  he  lived  (xiv.  6,  xvi.  1). 

Furthermore,  Silas  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  Paul's 
companions  in  any  of  the  letters  written  from  Rome. 
But,  according  to  Acts  xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16,  the  narrator 
accompanied  Paul  to  Rome,  and,  unless  we  assume  that 
a  strange  accident  took  place,  he  was,  like'  Aristarchus 
(xxvii.  2),  whom  we  meet  again  in  Col.  iv.  10,  Philem. 
24,  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Col.  i.  1,  iv.  7-14  ; 
Philem.  1,  23f. 

Since  Paul  took  Titus  with  him  from  Antioch  to  the 
apostolic  council  after  the  first  missionary  journey  (Gal. 
ii.  1),  possibly  he  may  be  concealed  behind  the  "we"  of 
Acts  xi.  27.  Since,  moreover,  he  is  not  mentioned  at  all 
in  the  prevailing  text  of  Acts  (see,  however,  above,  p.  28, 
n.  6),  some  of  the  difficulties  disappear  in  which  we  are 
involved  when  we  assume  that  the  "we"  passages  were 
written  by  Silas  or  Timothy.  But  Titus  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  the  "we"  passages,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome, 
or  was  with  him  there  during  the  first  imprisonment. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  (above,  p.  117)  that,  if, 
without  reference  to  the  ancient  tradition,  we  were  under 
necessity  of  conjecturing  which  one  of  Paul's  friends  who 
were  with  him  in  Rome  wrote  the  account  of  the  journey 
in  Acts  xxvii.,  the  choice  would  most  naturally  fall  upon 
the  physician  Luke.  But,  in  addition,  there  is  an  ancient 
and  unanimous  tradition  which  represents  Luke  as  the 
author  of  the  entire  work,  i.e.  identifies  him  with  the 
person  speaking  in  Luke  i.  1-4 ;  Acts  i.  1,  also,  how- 
ever,   with    the    person    associated    with    Paul    and    his 
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other  travelling  companions  in  the  "  we "  passages  of 
Acts.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  tradition  unless 
there  are  at  least  good  reasons  for  assuming  that  Luke  is 
the  author  of  the  "we"  passages.  For  it  is  inconceivable 
that  Luke  should  be  the  author  of  the  entire  work  and 
at  the  same  time  have  appropriated  for  his  own  use  in 
different  parts  of  his  work  accounts  of  journeys  written  by 
Titus,  or  some  third  party,  without  so  much  as  changing 
the  inappropriate  "we"  into  the  third  person.  A  man 
with  the  literary  training  of  the  writer  of  these  tw^o  books 
could  not  have  made  such  a  blunder  unintentionally  (n.  2). 
Nor  could  a  man  like  Luke,  who  was  so  closely  associated 
with  Paul  and  the  events  narrated,  have  endeavoured  to 
deceive  his  readers  by  borrowing  the  journal  of  another 
disciple  of  Paul's  and  by  retaining  the  "  we  "  used  in  these 
accounts.  He  did  not  need  to  borrow  a  mask ;  his  own 
authority  was  sufficient.  In  this  case  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  assume  at  once  that  some  later  w^riter,  out  of 
touch  with  the  events  which  he  was  about  to  narrate, 
sought  by  the  retention  of  the  "  we,"  which  he  found  in 
one  of  his  exemplars,  to  create  the  impression  that  he  was 
an  eye-witness.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the 
assumption  made  by  those  who  grant  that  Luke  was  the 
author  of  the  "  we  "  passages,  but  not  of  the  entire  work 
(n.  3).  But  this  hypothesis  is  in  itself  incredible  and 
incapable  of  explaining  the  tradition.  One  unacquainted 
with  the  orio-inal  work  would  not  notice  the  fact  that  in 
Acts  several  of  its  passages  had  been  borrowed,  and  hence 
could  not  in  this  way  be  led  to  believe  that  Luke,  who 
may  have  been  known  as  the  author  of  the  original  work, 
was  the  author  of  the  much  later  compilation.  But  the 
same  would  be  true  also  of  the  reader,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  orio-inal  work,  and  who  knew  that  Luke  was  its 
author ;  since  such  a  person  would  detect  the  plagiarism 
and  could  not  possibly  confuse  a  large  historical  work, 
consisting  of  two   books,   with  a  work  by  Luke  of  an 
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entirely  different  character,  because  of  a  few  chapters 
incorporated  from  the  latter.  Nor  is  any  such  deception 
to  be  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  Lucan  work ;  for  if 
this  were  his  purpose,  then  the  means  which  he  chose  in 
order  to  pass  himself  off  for  Luke,  the  friend  of  Paul, 
were  ridiculously  inadequate.  In  the  preface  he  would  be 
merely  suggesting  that,  in  the  course  of  the  history  which 
he  is  about  to  set  forth,  he  became  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  which  he  records,  and  a  helper  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel.  And,  indeed,  in  such  a  delicate  way  that 
modern  readers  can  deny  that  the  passage  really  contains 
the  author's  testimony  to  himself  which  we  have  found  it 
to  contain  (above,  pp.  46  f.,  54  f.).  When  he  comes  to 
deal  with  the  events  where  he  wanted  the  reader  to  think 
that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  when  he  was  not,  he  would  be 
concealing  his  identity  by  the  use  of  a  "we,"  which  clearly 
includes  several  persons,  without  indicating  the  specific 
person  for  whom  he  wishes  himself  to  be  taken,  and  with- 
out relating  how  he  became  a  companion  of  Paul.  Why 
did  he  not  use  one  of  the  unmistakable  methods  employed 
by  the  classical  historians,  or  by  Polybius,  or  Josephus, 
or  Porphyry,  when  they  wanted  to  make  clear  to  their 
readers  things  about  themselves  and  their  personal  rela- 
tions to  the  facts  which  they  recorded  (above,  p.  86, 
n.  11)?  Anyone  having  such  a  purpose,  no  matter  how 
stupid  he  was,  could  not  have  failed  to  make  use  of 
means  which  were  suited  to  accomplish  it.  In  particular, 
judging  by  all  analogous  cases,  the  deceptive  intention 
of  the  author  to  pass  himself  off  for  Luke  must  have 
betrayed  itself  in  a  bold  use  of  unmistakable  designations 
of  himself  (n.  4).  The  modest  way  in  which  the  author 
refers  to  himself  in  the  hints  of  the  prologue,  and  the 
corresponding  manner  in  which  he  introduces  himself  in 
Acts  xi.  27,  and  from  xvi.  10  onwards,  is  evidence  of  his 
truthfulness. 

If  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  denying  the  Lucan 
VOL.  III.  10 
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authorship  of  the  "we"  passages,  he  is  to  be  regarded  also 
as  the  author  of  the  entire  work.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  those  who  deny  this  claim,  not  with  those  who 
find  no  reason  to  question  the  agreement  of  the  tradition 
with  the  witness  of  the  book  to  its  author.  But  this 
latter  conclusion  is  otherwise  supported  both  by  the  con- 
tents and  by  the  style  of  the  entire  work.  Against  the 
proof  based  upon  similarity  of  language  in  the  "we" 
passages  and  other  parts  of  the  work  (above,  pp.  79,  92, 
n.  28),  it  is  argued,  either  that  the  redactor  of  the  entire 
work  introduced  long  interpolations  in  xx.  5-xxviii.  31, 
or  that  he  revised  thoroughly  the  style  of  the  sources 
which  he  used.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  this  evidence 
is  met,  not  by  counter  arguments,  but  by  hypotheses. 
The  first  of  these  assumptions  can  never  be  positively 
proved,  and  against  the  second  stands  the  fact  that  Luke 
admitted  into  his  work  the  greatest  variety  of  style 
(above,  p.  104).  His  revision  of  the  style  of  such  narra- 
tives as  he  took  from  Mark  was  due  to  the  clumsiness  of 
their  language,  particularly  to  their  strongly  Hebraised 
character.  That,  however,  the  account  of  the  journey 
written  by  one  of  Paul's  companions  would  have  required 
as  much  revision  as  Mark's  Gospel  is  very  unlikely. 

W.  K.  HoBART  (n.  5)  has  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
anyone  open  to  conviction,  that  the  author  of  the  Lucan 
work  was  familiar  with  the  technical  language  of  Greek 
medicine,  and  hence  was  a  Greek  physician.  It  is  not  to 
be  judged  as  a  coincidence  that  Luke  alone  preserves  the 
proverb  used  by  Jesus,  "Physician,  heal  thyself"  (iv.  23), 
that  he  only  of  the  four  evangelists  w^ho  tell  the  story  of 
the  wounding  of  Malchus'  ear,  also  related  that  it  was 
healed  by  Jesus  (xxii.  51),  and  that  in  the  description  of 
Jesus'  healing  work  he  sometimes  writes  more  fully  than 
does  Mark,  and  with  greater  vividness,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  the  sections  which  he  borrows  from  Mark 
he  frequently  omits  unnecessary  details.     The  friends  of 
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the  woman  stricken  with  fever  consult  the  physician. 
He  approaches  the  bedside,  bends  over  the  patient,  and 
rebukes  the  fever  as  He  does  elsewhere  the  evil  spirits 
(iv.  38f.  =Mark  i.  30f.).  It  did  not  seem  natural  to  a 
physician  after  the  restoration  of  the  maiden  to  life,  that 
Jesus  should  first  have  forbidden  those  present  to  make 
the  fact  known,  and  then  have  given  the  medical  instruc- 
tions that  the  child  be  supplied  with  something  to  eat 
(Mark  v.  43).  So  he  reverses  the  order  (Luke  viii.  55  f.). 
Just  as  in  the  accounts  of  cases  of  healing  peculiar  to  his 
Gospel,  Luke  often  indicates  how  long  the  person  healed 
had  been  afflicted  (xiii.  11  ;  Acts  iii.  2,  iv.  22,  ix.  33,  xiv.  8, 
only  Luke  viii.  43  has  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark),  so  in 
viii.  27-29  he  inserts  such  a  notice  in  an  older  account 
(Mark  v,  2),  with  the  added  remark  that  the  person 
possessed  of  the  evil  spirit  would  not  endure  clothing 
upon  his  body,  a  fact  which  has  been  observed  by  physi- 
cians (Hobart,  p.  14).  It  is  Luke  alone  who  accurately 
indicates  that  it  was  the  right  hand  which  was  healed 
(vi.  6),  and  who  notes  that  healing  was  accomplished  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  (iv.  40),  where  mention  of  this  act 
is  not  made  in  Matthew  (viii.  16)  or  in  Mark  (i.  34). 
Luke  alone  describes  vividly  the  physical  side  of  Jesus' 
struggle  in  prayer  (xxii.  43  f.).  Out  of  consideration  for 
himself  and  his  fellow  practitioners,  Luke  does  not  omit 
the  humiliating  confession  that  the  believing  touch  of 
Jesus'  garment  brought  healing  where  long  and  expensive 
treatment  by  physicians  had  accomplished  nothing  (Luke 
viii.  43,  n.  6).  It  is  even  more  significant  that  Luke 
everywhere  avoids  the  inaccurate  popular  designations 
of  diseases  and  kindred  things,  and  uses  the  technical 
language  of  medical  writers.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  Luke  often  uses,  in  describing  other  objects  and 
relations,  words  with  which  a  physician  must  have  been 
familiar  in  his  practice,  and  which,  therefore,  occur  with 
very  great  frequency  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  physi- 
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cians  (n.  5).  The  crowning  proof  of  the  composition  of 
the  entire  work  by  the  physician  Luke  is  the  fact,  first, 
that  these  peculiarities  are  found  in  those  sections  of  Luke 
which  have  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  secondly,  that 
they  recur  in  other  parts  of  the  entire  w^ork,  or,  at  least, 
have  their  analogies  ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  consist  of 
words  and  expressions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  N.T. 
in  no  other  writings  save  those  of  Luke,  or  occur  here 
with  greater  frequency  than  in  all  other  N.T.  writings. 
These  facts  cannot,  therefore,  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  one  of  the  sources  used  by  the  author  of  the  entire 
work  was  written  by  a  trained  physician,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  the  entire  work — the  person  who 
worked  over  the  older  narratives  of  Mark  and  also  of 
other  writers  who  are  unknown  to  us — must  himself  have 
been  an  educated  physician. 

It  would  require  a  complete  historical  commentary  to 
answer  fully  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced 
against  the  composition  of  the  Lucan  work  by  a  friend  of 
Paul's.  While  the  theologians  have  persistently  charged 
Luke  with  ignorance  of  the  historical  conditions  and 
personages  with  which  he  deals,  historians  and  investi- 
gators of  antiquity  of  the  first  rank,  who  have  gone  into 
the  matter  with  great  care,  declare  Acts  especially  to  be 
throughout  an  important  and,  in  the  main,  trustworthy 
historical  document  (n.  7).  Whereas  all  the  apocryphal 
literature  of  the  second  century  (the  Gospels  of  James, 
Thomas,  and  Peter ;  Acta  Pilati,  Pauli  [including  the 
Acts  of  TheclcB],  Petri,  Joannis,  etc.)  clearly  betray 
in  the  Christian  and  even  more  in  the  non-Christian, 
characters  which  they  introduce,  and  in  their  portrayal  of 
political  conditions  in  Palestine  and  in  the  empire,  the 
influence  of  the  N.T.,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of 
fantastic  stories,  Luke's  account  is  everywhere  confined 
to  facts  which  we  are  able  to  verify  from  other  sources. 
On  the  subject  of  Jewish  history  from  4  B.C.  to  60  a.d., 
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Luke's  information  is  independent  of  Josephus,  and  for  the 
earlier  decades  of  the  period,  is  sometimes  more  reliable 
(above,  pp.  95  ff.,  131),  for  example,  with  reference  to 
the  official  position  of  Quirinius  and  the  time  when  he 
held  office  (above,  p.  96).  It  is  possible  that  in  what 
Luke  says  about  Theudas  (Acts  v.  36)  there  is  a  great 
chronological  error  (above,  p.  132,  n.  6),  but  this  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  conflicting  account  by  Josephus.  In 
any  case  Luke  did  not  compose  the  speech  in  which  this 
error  is  supposed  to  be  found,  but  took  it  from  some  older 
source  which  he  may  not  have  been  able  to  correct  in  this 
minor  point.  The  case  is  different  w^hen  he  is  dealing 
with  subjects  that  come  properly  within  the  scope  of 
Christian  history,  for  example,  in  what  he  says  concerning 
the  Fabian  policy  of  the  Pharisees  toward  Christianity, 
prior  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  as  distinguished  from  the 
attitude  of  the  Sadducees,  which  alone  enables  us  to 
explain  the  entrance  of  Pharisaism  into  the  Christian 
Church  (xv.  5),  and  without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
historically  to  explain  Paul's  development.  Here  his 
testimony  is  historically  unimpeachable.  Consequently 
progress  in  our  knowledge  concerning  Jewish  parties  is  to 
be  made,  not  along  the  lines  suggested  by  Geiger  and 
Wellhausen, — by  more  thorough  study  of  the  Talmud  or 
of  Josephus, — but  by  a  better  appreciation  of  the  words 

■f]  ovcra  aipeaif  roiv  ^aSBovKaccov  in  Acts  V.   17. 

Luke  is  even  better  acquainted  with  conditions  and 
persons  in  the  provinces  and  cities  which  were  the  scene 
of  Paul's  labours  than  he  is  with  Jewish  conditions.  The 
proconsuls  Sergius  Paulus  and  Gallio  (xiii.  7,  xviii.  12) 
are  historical  personages,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
determine  the  date  of  their  respective  terms  of  office  in 
Cyprus  and  Achaia,  there  is  no  contradiction  to  the  prob- 
able chronology  of  Paul's  life  and  work  (Part  XL).  In  the 
investigation  of  Paul's  letters  we  have  frequently  found 
the  notices  of  Acts  confirmed  by  inscriptions  and  writings, 
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for  example,  with  regard  to  the  politarchs  in  Thessalonica 
and  the  population  of  Philippi  (vol.  i.  211  £,  532  f.).  Here 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  "we"  passages  and 
other  parts  of  Acts.  No  success  has  attended  the  effort 
to  explain  the  uprising  of  the  silversmiths  (Acts  xix.  23ff.) 
by  assuming  that  it  is  simply  a  misinterpretation  of  an 
official  title  (n.  8). 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  separate  instances  to 
what  extent  Luke,  in  recording  the  longer  discourses  of 
Peter  and  of  Paul,  made  use  of  the  liberty  often  taken 
by  the  ancient  historian  freely  to  reconstruct  their  form, 
in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  persons  and  conditions 
involved.  Nor  do  we  know  how  far  these  could  have  been 
taken  from  the  reports  of  persons  who  heard  them  (e.g. 
xvii.  34,  XXV.  23,  cf.  xxiv.  23).  But  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  the  addresses  recorded  by  Luke  with  the 
miserable  harangues  which  Josephus  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  heroes,  in  order  to  see  that  Luke  was  not  only  much 
better  educated  than  Josephus,  but  that  he  regarded  much 
more  seriously  the  obligation  of  historical  accuracy. 

The  strongest  proof  of  Luke's  thorough  acquaintance 
with  what  he  undertook  to  set  forth  is  the  fact  that, 
without  consultation  of  Paul's  letters  as  sources  (above, 
p.  118  ff.),  Luke's  accounts,  in  their  main  outlines  and  in 
a  great  many  of  their  details,  are  in  thorough  agreement 
with  them.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said 
incidentally  in  numerous  passages  of  the  earlier  volumes, 
the  following  points  may  be  noted  here.  In  Acts  the 
progress  of  Paul's  ministry  is  marked  not  only  by  visions 
and  revelations  (ix.  3-9,  xiii.  2,  xvi.  6-10,  xviii.  9,  xx.  23, 
xxi.  11,  xxii.  17-21,  xxiii.  11,  xxvii.  23),  by  notable  cases 
of  healing  (xiv.  8-10,  xix.  11-17),  and  similar  miracles 
(xiii.  11,  xvi.  18,  xx.  9,  xxviii.  3-6),  but  also  by  natural 
phenomena  of  the  most  extraordinary  character  (xvi. 
26-30).  But  all  this  is  in  accord  with  Paul's  own  testi- 
mony.    In  addition  to  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  which 
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he  owed  his  faith  and  calling  (Gal.  i.  12-16  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1, 
XV.  8),  the  visions  of  a  later  time  which  he  could  never 
forget  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-4;  Gal.  ii.  1),  and  his  participation 
in  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18),  he 
refers  to  signs,  wonders  (repaja),  and  mighty  works  which 
prove  his  right  to  exercise  his  apostolic  calling  (2  Cor. 
xii.  11-12;  Rom.  xv.  19),  and  which,  if  need  be,  will 
again  establish  his  right  to  punish  evil-doers  (1  Cor.  v. 
3-5  ;  2  Cor.  x.  4,  xiii.  2-10).  It  shows  a  lack  of  careful 
thinkino;  when  the  letters  of  Paul  mentioned  above  are 
accepted  as  genuine,  but  the  authorship  of  the  correspond- 
ino'  narratives  in  Acts,  or  the  entire  book  of  which  these 
narratives  are  a  part,  by  a  friend  of  Paul's  and  by  an 
eye-witness  of  some  of  these  things,  is  denied,  because  of 
the  miraculous  element  which  it  contains.  Literary  and 
historical  criticism  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  events  and  why  it  was  that  they 
influenced  so  strongly  the  consciousness  of  Paul  and  those 
about  him. 

By  the  "very  chiefest  apostles,"  in  contrast  to  whom 
Paul  speaks  of  the  signs  and  wonders  which  were  done 
through  him  (2  Cor.  xii.  11  f),  are  meant,  not  the  original 
apostles,  but  the  followers  of  Peter,  who  were  not  willing 
to  admit  that  Paul's  apostleship  was  on  a  par  with  that  of 
Peter  (vol.  i.  288  f.).  The  very  fact  that  in  making  this 
contrast  Paul  calls  these  miraculous  signs  to,  arjixela  toD 
aiToaroXov,  shows  that  in  this  respect  also  he  claimed  to  be 
the  equal  of  the  older  ajDOstles,  especially  of  Peter  (cf.  also 
1  Cor.  ix.  1-5,  XV.  5-11).  But  this  comparison  is  not 
something  new,  suggested  now  for  the  first  time  by  his 
opposition  to  the  Petrine  party.  But,  according  to  Gal.  ii. 
7-9,  at  the  apostolic  council  the  same  comparison  was 
made  between  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  fact  that  God 
owned  and  blessed  Paul's  preaching  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  He  did  Peter's  made  a  profound  impression. 
Even   then  this  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  stories 
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told  in  Jerusalem  by  the  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles 
(Gal.  ii,  2  ;  Acts  XV.  3,  12,  arnxela  kuI  Tepara,  cf,  xxi.  19). 
There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  because  of  a  certain 
parallelism  in  Acts  between  the  miraculous  deeds  and 
experiences  of  Peter  and  of  Paul  to  question  the  historicity 
of  these  accounts  (n.  9).  If  Luke,  in  choosing  from  the 
abundance  of  material  at  his  disposal,  brought  out  this 
relation,  he  was  led  to  do  so  only  under  the  influence  of 
a  Pauline  idea,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  by  an  uplifting 
experience  of  apostolic  Christianity. 

In  summarising  the  main  ideas  that  pervade  the  entire 
work  (above,  p.  69  ff.),  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
that  the  author  was  influenced  by  ideas  not  found  in  the 
N.T.  except  in  Paul's  writings.  The  claim  that  Luke 
represents  the  attitude  of  Paul  toward  legalistic  Jewish 
Christianity  as  one  of  yielding  to  it,  thereby  sacrificing 
historical  accuracy  and  contradicting  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Paul,  cannot  be  substantiated.  The  circum- 
cision of  Timothy,  which,  if  it  had  not  actually  happened, 
would  be,  as  an  invention,  in  the  most  glaring  contradiction 
to  history,  is  testified  to  by  Paul  himself  (vol.  i.  538,  182). 
The  Paul  of  Acts,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  denies  that  the 
observing  of  the  law  has  any  saving  efficacy,  either  for 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  attributing  this  power  to  faith  in  Christ 
(xiii.  38  f.,  cf.  Luke  xv.  1-32,  xviii.  9-14,  vii.  36-50), 
and  who  wdll  not  suffer  the  IMosaic  law  to  be  forced  upon 
the  Gentile  Christians,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eager  to 
keep  Jewish  feasts  in  Jerusalem  (xx.  16,  cf.  xx.  6,  accord- 
ing to  /3,  also  xviii.  21),  has  no  objections  to  the  assump- 
tion of  vows  by  Jewish  Christians  (xviii.  18),  and  on  one 
occasion  himself  takes  part  in  such  an  act  (xxi.  26), — this 
Paul  is  none  other  than  the  Paul  of  the  letters.  In  fact, 
Paul  never  required  Jewish  Christians  to  give  up  the 
observance  of  the  law\  Even  in  Churches,  where  there 
were  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  former  might  retain 
their  Judaism  as  a  religious  non-essential,  in  so  far  as  it 
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did  not  conflict  with  higher  ends  (1  Cor.  vii.  18  f.  ;  Gal.  v.  6, 
vi.  15  ;  Rom.  xiv.  5  f.,  voL  i.  422  £).     Consequently  he  was 
able  to  deny  the  false  report  that  he  compelled  the  Jews  of 
the  diaspora  to  renounce  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  21).    He  repre- 
sents his  own  emancipation  from  the  law  as  being  for  the 
sake  of  his  calling,  a  renunciation  of  rights  which  were 
legitimate,  and  of  his  natural  Jewish  manner  of  life  ( 1  Cor. 
ix,  21,  cf.  Gal.  iv.  12).     On  the  other  hand,  he  asserts  with 
equal  clearness  that,  notwithstanding  his  inward  freedom 
from  the  law,  he  observes  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,  with 
whom  his  calling  brought  him  into  contact  (1  Cor.  ix.  20). 
For  this  reason  the  so-called  apostolic  decree  cannot 
be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  Paul's  account  in  Gal.  ii. 
1-10,  nor  treated  as  an  invention,  made  on  the  basis  of 
customs  in  vogue  in  the  Church  at  a  later  time ;  because, 
by  the  end  of  the  first  century,  some  of  its  stipulations 
had  become  obsolete  and  after  that  time  were  nowhere 
strictly  observed  (n.  10).      The  literal  fulfilment  of  all  its 
requirements — in  some  quarters  down  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  even  to  the  present  time — was  due  entirely  to  the 
tendency  to  observe  the  letter  of  this  apostolic  command. 
The  fact  that,  in  his  short  account  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10,  Paul 
:  does  not  mention  abstinence  from  the  four  things  men- 
'  tioned,  wdiich  were  not  the  only,  nor  by  any  means  the 
!  principal,  contents  of  the  decree,  is  no  argument  against 
;  its   historical   character.      For,    in    the  first   place,    this 
•  requirement  had  nothing  to  do  with  Paul's  relation  to  the 
original  apostles  and  the  mother  Church,  which  is  the  only 
question  under  discussion  in  Galatians.      The  missionaries 
;  to  the  Gentiles  were  not  commissioned  to  enforce  these 
regulations  upon  the  Gentile  Christians,  but  the  mother 
Church   dealt  with  them  directly  through  her  own  am- 
i  bassadors.     In    the  second  place,  the  resolution  did  not 
affect  intercourse  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Chris- 
!  tians,  concerning  which  not  a  single  word  is  said  in  Acts 
i  XV.      The  Jewish  Christians  who  desired  to  live  according: 
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to  the  law,  could  not  associate  in  social  life  and  worship 
even  with  Gentile  Christians  who  observed  the  four  re- 
strictions, without  constantly  being  made  ceremonially 
unclean.  In  the  third  place,  the  decree  was  no  concession 
to  the  Judaisers ;  since  the  recommendation  to  abstain 
from  the  four  things  specified  w^as  not  intended  as  a 
substitution  of  a  partial  observance  of  the  law  for  a  full 
compliance  with  its  demands.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
meant  to  free  the  Gentile  Christians  entirely  from  the 
legal  yoke,  which  already  had  its  advocates  among  the 
rabbis  in  every  city  (xv.  19-21,  cf.  ver.  10).  In  the 
fourth  place,  it  represented  no  compromise  between  the 
missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  and  the  Judaisers.  On  the 
contrary,  while  the  work  of  the  former  was  unconditionally 
recognised  (ver.  25  if. ),  that  of  the  latter  was  unconditionally 
condemned  (vv.  10,  19,  24).  In  the  fifth  place,  it  was 
not  a  new  command,  observance  of  which  was  made  a 
condition  for  the  recognition  of  men  as  Christians.  The 
Christian  character  of  the  Gentile  Christians  is  acknow- 
ledged from  the  outset  as  unconditionally  as  that  of  their 
missionaries  (vv.  8-11,  14,  19,  23),  and  it  was  not  the 
recognition  of  their  Christian  character,  but  their  well- 
being  as  Gentile  Christians,  which  is  represented  as 
dependent  upon  their  abstinence  from  the  four  things 
specified  (ver.  29).  Finally,  in  the  sixth  place,  nothing 
whatever  is  said  about  commands  and  requirements,  but 
mention  is  made  only  of  a  communication  by  letter  (ver. 
20,  eTria-relXai,  cf.  xxi.  25),  which  was  received  joyfully  by 
those  to  whom  it  was  sent,  being  regarded  by  them  as  an 
encouraging  word,  as  were  also  the  oral  communications  of 
those  by  whom  the  message  was  brought  (ver.  31  f.  some- 
what in  the  sense  of  1  Pet.  v.  12).  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Antioch 
had  not  heretofore  abstained  from  the  things  mentioned, 
that  Paul  had  not  demanded  it  of  them,  and  that  the 
requirement  was  now  laid  upon  them  for  the  first  time  as 
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a  new  burden.  If  only  they  continue  to  abstain  from 
these  things  (ver.  29,  SLarripovvTe<i),  it  will  go  well  with 
them.  The  fact  that  the  Council  in  Jerusalem  had  reached 
this  decision  made  it  natural  for  the  missionaries  to  at 
once  enjoin  abstinence  in  these  four  particulars  upon  the 
more  recently  organised  Churches  of  Lycaonia,  but  that 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  fact  that  the  principal 
point  in  the  decree  was  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
Gentiles  to  live  as  they  had  lived  heretofore,  unfettered 
by  the  law,  and  that  the  accompanying  recommendation 
of  abstinence  in  the  four  particulars  mentioned  set  the 
Council's  approval  upon  a  Christian  custom  in  process  of 
formation  in  the  Churches  of  Antioch  and  Cilicia.  This 
custom  spread  in  the  missionary  Churches  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  attitude  of  the  majority  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  regarding  the  question  about  meats  offered  to  idols, 
as  well  as  the  laxity  of  their  opinions  concerning  un- 
chastity,  were  opposed  to  the  general  Christian  practice 
(1  Cor.  X.  32,  vol.  i.  297,  n.  7).  Gradually  the  require- 
ments, which  from  the  beginning  were  of  minor  import- 
ance, namely,  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled, 
were  no  longer  observed,  with  the  result  that  the  text  of 
the  decree  as  preserved  by  Luke  was  misinterpreted  and 
modified  in  many  ways  (above,  p.  33  f.).  Luke  would  not 
■have  incorporated  this  document  in  his  work — es23ecially 
'  in  a  book  intended  for  Theophilus,  who  was  still  outside  the 
Church — if  already  in  his  time  the  progress  of  Christian 
■  morals  had  made  the  stipulations  of  the  decree  in  some 
respects  antiquated,  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  Revela- 
tion and  the  Didache  were  written  (n.  10). 

The  Lucan  work  must,  therefore,  have  been  written 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  first  century.  This 
we  have  already  seen  to  be  the  case,  because  of  the  author's 
entire  independence  of  the  Pauline  letters  (above,  p.  11 8  ff. ), 
and  because  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Gospel  written 
by  an  apostle,  in  particular  of  our  Greek  Matthew  (above, 
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pp.  50,  108  f.).  Furthermore,  if  the  reasons  for  the  com- 
position of  the  whole  work  by  Luke  have  been  shown  to 
be  as  strong  as  the  objections  to  it  are  weak,  and  if  Luke 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  as  early  as  the 
year  40  (above,  p.  2),  it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  written 
later  than  the  year  85 ;  especially  if  that  Lucius  of 
Cyrene,  who  in  the  years  40-50  is  mentioned  by  name  as 
a  teacher  of  the  same  Church — therefore  at  that  time  no 
longer  a  young  man — was  still  alive  when  Acts  was 
written  (above,  p.  28,  n.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  it  could 
not  well  have  been  written  before  the  year  70.  The  use  of 
Mark,  which  at  the  earliest  was  not  written  before  the 
year  67,  brings  us  almost  down  to  the  year  70.  Luke's 
intention  to  conclude  his  work  in  a  third  book  (above, 
p.  56  ff.)  presupposes  that  a  period  of  Christian  history  of 
considerable  length  had  intervened  since  the  time  the 
narrative  was  broken  off  in  Acts  xxviii.  30  ff.,  i.e.  since 
the  spring  of  63.  Finally,  a  Christian  of  the  age  in  which 
Luke  lived  could  not  well  have  the  idea  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  Christianity  had  reached  its  con- 
summation before  the  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple,  prophesied  by  Jesus,  had  taken  place  (above, 
p.  60).  This  would  be  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
Luke,  who  records  more  fully  than  any  other  evangelist 
very  definite  jDrophecies  of  Jesus  regarding  these  events. 
Besides  Luke  xiii.  34-35,  xxi.  6  (Matt,  xxiii.  36-xxiv.  2 ; 
Mark  xiii.  2,  cf.  Matt.  xxii.  7,  xxvi.  61,  xxvii.  40;  Mark 
xiv.  58  ;  John  ii.  19  ;  Acts  vi.  14),  Luke  alone  records  the 
impressive  scenes  in  xix.  41-44,  xxiii.  27-31,  the  parable 
of  xix.  11-27,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unmistakable,  the 
pointed  application  after  xx.  18  (Matt.  xxi.  44  is  spurious), 
and,  finally,  the  discourse  in  xxi.  20-24.  AVhile  the  latter 
has  many  words  in  common  with  Matt.  xxiv.  15-20,  Mark 
xiii.  14-18,  and  has  the  same  relative  place  in  the  long 
prophetic  discourse  as  do  the  corresponding  sections  of 
^latthew  and  Mark,  its  contents  are  essentially  different. 
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Accordiug  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  did  not  on  this 
occasion    speak  of  the   awful  destruction   of  the  temple, 
much  less  of  the  siege,  capture,  and  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    But  their  words  refer  rather  to  the  setting  up  in 
the  temple  of  an   idolatrous  abomination  prophesied  by 
Daniel,   by  which   true  worship  is   to  be  displaced,   the 
temple  desecrated,  and  consequently  desolated,  and  to  the 
last  and  greatest  persecution  of  the  Church  which  will  be 
connected  with  this  event,  and  which  will  be  ended  by  the 
return   of  Christ  (vol   ii.    570  f,   vol   i.   226  ff.,  235  ff.). 
Luke  says  nothing  of  these  things,  and  gives  instead  a 
prophecy   of  the   siege    of  Jerusalem    by   hostile   armies 
xxi.    20,   cf.    xix,    43),   of  the  flight  of  the  saints    from 
Jerusalem  and  Judea  (xxi.  21  ff.),  of  the  slaughter  of  part 
of  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  capture  and  lead- 
ing away  into  captivity  of  others,  and  of  the  permanent 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Gentiles  (xxi.  24,  cf.  xix.  44, 
xxiii.    28  f.).      Only    by    gross    misinterpretation    of  the 
prophecy  to  be  found  in  Matthew  and  Mark  is  it  possible 
to  affirm  that  Luke  merely  states  with  greater  clearness 
what   is  mysteriously  hinted  at  in   Matthew  and  Mark. 
The  real  question  is  why  Luke  replaced  the  prophecy  of 
the  desecrating  abomination  in  the  holy  place,  with  which 
he  was  familiar  from  Mark  and  from  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing of  the  Pauline  Churches,   by  a  prophecy  of  totally 
different  contents,   and  why  generally  in  his  Gospel  he 
inserts  with  so  much  greater  clearness  and  so  much  greater 
variety  than  do  Matthew  and  Mark  the  prophecies  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.     In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we  have 
the  fact  that  his  book  was  intended  for  a  man  still  outside 
the  Church,  who  would  not  be  able  to  understand  such  a 
prophecy.     Luke  here  follows  the  principles  of  his  own 
teacher   (1    Cor.   ii.    6-16).     The   answer   to   the   second 
question  is  not  dependent  upon  the  question  whether  it 
was   probable  or  even  possible  for  Jesus  to  depict   the 
events  which  took   place   in    70    with    greater    clearness 
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than  in  the  passages  quoted  from  the  other  Gospels,  for 
example,  as  clearly  as  in  Luke  xix.  43  f.,  xxi.  20-24. 
According  to  the  unanimous  tradition,  Jesus  predicted  that 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple  would  occur 
before  His  own  generation  passed  away.  Consequently,  it 
is  presumptuous  to  deny  that  He  was  able  to  describe  this 
event  with  the  clearness  of  Luke  xix.  43  f.  as  of  xxi. 
20-24.  The  only  question  is  whether  in  the  prophetic 
discourse  recorded  by  all  three  of  the  Synoptists  in  the 
same  connection  Jesus  actually  spoke  what  is  found  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  15-28  ;  Mark  xiii.  14-23,  or  what  is  found  in 
Luke  xxi.  20-24.  If  the  objections  to  the  historicity  of 
what  Matthew  and  Mark  say  on  this  point  are  without 
weight  (vol.  ii.  570  £,  588,  n.  2),  then  it  follows  that  the 
departure  from  strict  historical  accuracy  is  on  the  side  of 
Luke,  who  wrote  later  than  the  others.  When  it  is  re- 
called that  in  the  same  passage  Mark  interpreted  the 
prophecy  preserved  in  its  original  form  by  Matthew,  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  later  understanding  of  the  Church, 
and  otherwise  recast  it  (vol.  ii.  500),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Luke  was  led  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
which  had  now  actually  taken  place,  to  report  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jesus  relative  to  this  event  with  greater  detail 
and  fulness  than  the  evangelists  writing  before  70  had 
done,  and  in  xxi.  20-24  to  substitute  such  a  prophecy  for 
the  one  which  is  found  in  Mark.  The  narratives  in  xix, 
11-27,  41-44,  xxiii.  27-31  do  not  read  as  if  they  were 
written  after  70,  or  as  if  they  were  the  inventions  of 
Luke.  The  fact  that  Luke  brought  these  narratives  out  of 
the  treasury  of  tradition  is  itself  only  an  indication  of  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recasting  of 
the  original  prophecy  in  xxi.  20-24  was  the  effect  of  the 
events  of  the  year  70. 

Whether  this  modification  was  due  to  Luke  alone,  or 
whether  it  was  simply  a  reflexion  of  the  impressions  made 
upon  Palestinian  Christians  who  witnessed  these  events, 
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the  present  writer  does  not  venture  to  decide.  The  latter 
supposition  is  the  more  probable.  It  was  impossible  for 
these  persons  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  see  it  actually  accomjDlished,  without  con- 
sidering the  events  of  their  time  in  the  light  of  Jesus' 
prophecy,  and  without  following  their  development  with 
the  deepest  interest.  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
suppose  that  the  prophecies  among  these  Christians  which 
are  said  to  have  led  to  the  flight  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella 
(vol.  ii.  58.8,  n.  3),  were  based  upon  the  prophecy  of  Jesus 
preserved  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15-28  ;  Mark  xiii.  14-23,  and 
consisted  of  an  adaptation  of  these  words  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Luke,  by  appropriating  this 
modified  form  of  Jesus'  prophecies,  and  by  adopting  into 
bis  narrative  a  large  number  of  prophecies  concerning  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem, — omitting,  however,  the  proj^hecy  of 
the  ^SiXvyfjua  epTjficoaeco'i,  which  was  based  upon  Daniel  and 
imintelligible  to  Theophilus, — was  able  to  make  it  serve 
his  apologetic  purpose.  If  he  had  written  his  third  book, 
be  would  certainly  have  shown  definitely  how  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jesus  concerning  Jerusalem  were  fulfilled  forty 
^■ears  after  they  were  made.  In  view  of  all  these  con- 
dderations,  it  may  be  assumed  with  practical  certainty 
liat  Luke  wrote  his  work  about  the  year  75  (n.  11). 

According  to  the  present  writer's  view,  it  is  not  pos- 
ible  to  make  any  affirmation  relative  to  the  place  where 
he  work  was  written.  A  tradition  represents  Luke  as 
rriting  his  work  in  Greece  and  dying  between  his  seventy- 
iOurth  and  eighty-fourth  year  in  Boeotia,  or  Bithynia  ;  this 
is  based  upon  legends  which  we  must  have  before  us  in  a 
iomplete  form  before  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether 
bey  contain  a  germ  of  historical  fact  (n.  12). 

1.  (P.  142.)  Mayerhoff,  Einl  in  die  petrin.  Schriften,  1835,  S.  13-30, 
ideavoured  to  show  that  Timothy  was  the  author  of  the  travel-document, 
lid  also  of  the  whole  Li;can  work.  According  to  the  statement  of  Ulrich, 
^StKr,  1837,  S.  369  ff.,  Schleiermacher,  in  his  lectures,  regarded  Timothy 
the  author  of  the  travel-document,  but  not  of  Acts  ;  and  in  this  Bleek 
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and  others  followed  him.  The  view  is  not  found,  however,  in  the  printed 
lectures  (cf.  his  JVcrJce,  Zur  Tlieolorjie,  iii.  344-379).  Schwanbeck  (Uebei 
die  Quellen  der  Schriften  des  Lucas,  1847)  pictured  that  Silas  was  the  authoi 
of  the  itinerary,  or  rather  of  the  memoirs,  incorporated  with  little  change 
in  Acts  XV.  1-xxviii.  31.  He  printed  these  memoirs  (S.  265-309),  and  added 
(S.  309-320)  fragments  of  a  life  of  Barnabas  from  Acts  iv.  36-xv.  4, 
Krenkbl,  Paulus  der  Afostel  der  Heiden,  1869,  S,  214,  following  others 
suggested  Titus. 

2.  (P.  144.)  Examples  of  the  mechanical  retention  by  a  later  writer  ol 
an  "I"  or  "we,"  which  was  appropriate  only  in  the  source  of  which  h( 
made  use,  are  given  by  Schwanbeck,  S.  189  ff.  (after  Stengel,  Geschichtt 
Beutschlands  unter  den  frimlc.  Kaisern,  ii.  10  ff.),  from  the  annalistic  literature 
of  the  IMiddle  Ages.  Attention  was  called  also  to  the  interchange  of  the  firsi 
and  third  persons  in  Ezra-Nehemiah,  to  similar  phenomena  in  the  book  oi 
Tobit  (Konig,  AUtest.  Einl.  276  ff. ;  Schiirer,  iii.  176  [Eng.  trans,  ii.  iii.  40]) 
and  to  a  curious  "we"  at  the  close  of  the  Diamartyria  Jacobi  (Lagarde 
Clementina,  p.  6.  1).  Jerome  occasionally  falls  into  a  peculiar  style  midwaj 
between  thoughtlessness  and  deception  ;  cf.  Forsch.  ii.  88  f.,  278  f. 

3.  (P.  144.)  According  to  Baur,  Paulus,  i.  17,  the  author  of  Acts  was 
very  willing  to  be  taken  for  Luke,  whose  travel-document  he  adopted,  and 
with  whom  he  thus  identified  himself.  According  to  Zeller,  456,  460,  516 
with  less  diffidence  he  did  his  utmost  to  deliberately  confuse  the  reader  as 
to  his  identity  by  giving  the  book  a  title  which  included  the  name  of  Luke 
and  thus  made  the  "we"  later  on  intelligible  (see  above,  p.  80,  n.  1) 
Overbeck,  xlv.,  also  assumes  intentional  pseudonymity. 

4.  (P.  145.)  Protev.  Jacobi,  chap.  xxv.  1,  eyui  8e  'IukcoIBos  6  ypa\^a?  Tavrrji 
Tr]v  laropiav  ;  Ev.  lliomce,  chap,  i.,  according  to  both  Greek  recensions 
Ev.  Petri,  xiv.  59  f.,  rjufls  8e  ol  SwSeKa  iJ,a6r)Ta.l  .  .  .  eyw  fie  Si'/xcoy  Uirpos  na 
\\v8pfas  6  dSeX^d?  fiov.  Clem.  Horn.  i.  1.  Cf.  GK,  ii.  725  (Gospel  of  th 
Twelve,  fragment  2),  772,  775,  856-860  (with  regard  to  Leucius  as  author  oi 
apostolic  histories).  Cf.  also  the  examples  from  secular  literature  above 
p.  86,  n.  11. 

5.  (Pp.  146,  148.)  Hobart  {TJie  Medical  Language  of  Lule,  Dublin,  1882) 
with  remarkable  industry,  has  collected  parallels  to  Luke  out  of  the  writings  oi 
Hippocrates  {circa  430  B.C.),  Dioscorides  (contemporary  with  Luke),  Aretaeus, 
and  Galen  (both  about  160  A.D.),  arranging  them  topically,  and  furnishing 
a  good  index,  pp.  299-305.  A  few  only  can  be  selected  here,  partly  tc 
amplify  and  partly  to  justify  what  has  been  said  above,  p.  146  f.  :  I.  Designa^ 
tions  of  bodily  processes,  symptoms  of  disease,  cures,  and  the  like,  in  harmonj 
with  the  usage  of  medical  writers.  (1)  In  those  portions  of  Luke  which  have 
more  or  less  exact  parallels  in  Matt,  and  Mark.  Let  it  be  observed,  to  begir 
with,  that  Luke  avoids  the  following  terms  for  sickness  which  are  nol 
customary  with  the  medical  men,  paXaKia  (Matt.  LXX.,  Test.  XII.  Patr.). 
^daavos,  ^aaavlCea-Bai  (Matt.  iv.  24,  viii.  6,  ridiculed  by  Lucian,  Solcec.  6), 
and  that  of  Luke  terms  for  conception,  etc.,  e'xfu'  eV  yaarpi  (xxi.  23). 
a-vWap^dvfiv  with  (i.  31,  of.  ii.  21)  and  without  ev  yaa-rpi  (i.  24,  36).  ijKvoi, 
a-relpa,  arenvos,  which,  with  o-Trapyavovv  also,  are  all  current  with  the  physi- 
cians, only  the  first  is  found  in  Matt.  (i.  18,  xxiv.  19)  and  Mark  (xiii.  17). 
Terms  of  a  specifically  medical  character  which  are  not  found  in  the  parallel 
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passages  are,  for  example,  plylfav  .  .  .  fir]8ev  (^\u\j^av,  iv.  35  (cf.  Mark  xvi.  18) ; 
(rvve;^o/i€'i'?/  Triiperw  iifyciXa,  iv.  38  (cf.  Trvperols  kuI  hwevrfpioi  (Tvve)(6ix.evov, 
Acts  XXV iii.  8).  This  last-named  verb,  occurring  6  times  in  Luke  (of  a 
constrained  state  of  mind  in  viii.  37  and  xii.  50),  3  times  in  Acts,  and 
once  in  iv.  24  with  ^aadvois  (see  above),  belongs,  like  the  distinction  between 
"great"  and  little  fever  and  the  plural  TrvperoL  to  the  technical  phraseology 
of  medicine.  Even  the  combination  of  jrvperos  Kai  Sva-evrepia  is  quite  usual 
(Hobart,  3  f.,  52  f.).  Luke,  however,  preferred  the  common  form  bvacvTepiov 
(Lobeck,  ad  Phryn.  518).  Instead  of  jrapaXvTiKos  (Matt,  and  Mark  each  5 
times),  Luke  always  uses  7rapa\€\vp.evos,  as  do  these  four  medical  authorities 
— Luke  V.  18,  24  (variant  readings)  ;  Acts  viii.  7,  ix,  33.  Instead  of  the 
poetical  expression  of  Mark  v.  29,  Luke  viii.  44  has  ea-Trj  fj  pvais  rod  alpaTos, 
which  is  strictly  medical  throughout.  For  the  accompanying  napaxp^pa  (10 
times  in  Luke,  G  or  7  in  Acts,  elsewhere  only  in  Matt.  xxi.  19  f.)  as  a  designa- 
tion of  immediate  curative  or  destructive  action,  Hobart,  p.  97  f.,  adduces  16 
examples  from  a  single  work  of  Hippocrates,  27  from  Galen,  and  7  from 
Dioscorides.  Similarly  f^aicjivTjs,  Luke  ix.  39  (cf.  ii.  13  ;  Acts  ix.  3,  xxii.  6  ; 
elsewhere  only  in  Mark  xiii.  36).  eVt/3Xe\//'at  eVl  tuv  vl6v  pov,  Luke  ix.  38 
(Galen,  eTviftXineiv  ti  or  ft'o-  tC),  and  d7ro;^cop€t  (of  the  abating  of  disease),  also 
find  support  in  medical  usage.  (2)  In  the  sections  peculiar  to  Luke  there 
occur  the  following  words,  appearing  rarely,  or  not  at  all,  elsewhere  in  the 
N.T.,  but  employed  in  accord  with  medical  usage  :  x.  30-35,  rjpiBavrjs  (in  an 
entirely  similar  connection  in  Galen,  ed.  Kiilm,  vi.  850,  vii.  602),  Koradeeiv, 
rpavpa  {rpavparl^eiv,  Luke  xx.  12  ;  Acts  xix.  16  ;  Rev.  xiii.  12,  14,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  nXTj-yfj,  which  in  Luke  x.  30,  xii.  48,  Acts  xvi.  23,  33  denotes 
blows),  inipeXeia-Oai  (cf.  eTripeXeias  rvxeiv,  Acts  xxvii.  3  ;  in  1  Tim.  iii.  5  quite 
differently  expressed),  imxieiv  eXaiov  kol  oIvqv.  Luke  xvi.  20-25,  eXKos  (Rev, 
xvi.  2  also),  eXKovadai,  odwaadai  (Luke  ii.  48  ;  Acts  xx.  38  of  mental  suffer- 
ing) ;  Luke  xxii.  44,  dycovla,  ISpcos,  6p6pl3oi  atparos,  Kara^alveiv.  Further, 
oyXuv,  evoxXdv,  TrapevoxXelv,  Luke  vi.  18  ;  Acts  V.  16,  xv.  19  ;  avdnrjpos 
(or  avanfLpos:),  Luke  xiv.  13,  21,  and  its  opposite,  oXoKXrjpia,  Acts  iii.  16  ; 
anoyj/^vXfi-v,  eic'^vxetv,  Kara\lrvx(i-v,  dvd\lAv^Ls,  Luke  xvi.  24,  xxi.  26  ;  Acts  iii.  20, 
V.  5,  10,  xii.  23  ;  ttvotj.  Acts  xvii.  25,  cf.  ii.  2  ;  ipnveeiv.  Acts  ix.  1  ;  eK-n-veeiv, 
Luke  xxiii.  46  (this  also  in  Mark  xv.  37,  39) ;  ^ooyovflv,  Luke  xvii.  33  ;  Acts 
vii.  19  ;  dneTTtaav  .  .  .  XfTrt'Sey,  Acts  ix.  18  (Hobart,  39f.)  ;  i'Ko-Taa-is,  Acts  x.  10, 
xi.  5,  xxii.  17  (in  Luke  v.  26  ;  Acts  iii.  10,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  Mark  v.  42, 
xvi.  8,  in  the  sense  of  astonishment)  ;  els  pavlav  ■Kepirpiireiv,  Acts  xxvi.  24 
(the  medical  writers  use  rpiireiv,  but  also  Trfpirponr])  ;  KpaLTrdXr],  Luke  xxi.  34  ; 
Xpd)?,  Acts  xix.  12  in  the  wider  sense  (Ionic,  according  to  Galen,  but  used  by 
all  the  medical  men)  ;  TrpoaSoKav  (6  times  in  Luke,  5  in  Acts,  and  elsewhere 
only  in  two  parallels  in  Matt.,  and  3  times  in  2  Pet.  iii.  12-14  ;  also  TrpoadoKia, 
only  in  Luke  xxi.  26  ;  Acts  xii.  11)  is  used  in  Acts  xxviii.  6  quite  in  Galen's 
manner,  and  close  to  a  specifically  medical  pr]8eu  utottov  (Hobart,  162,  289)  ; 
cf.  also  ovhev  aroTTov,  Luke  xxiii.  41 ;  tI  utqitov.  Acts  xxv.  5  {aroivos  in  any  use 
is  found  elsewhere  only  in  2  Thess.  iii.  2).  Also  mpirpdcrOai,  KaraTvinTeiv, 
6rip[ov  =  €xi-8va,  Acts  xxviii.  3-6  ;  diraXXda-o-ea-dai,  Acts  xix.  12  (with  voaoi  as 
\  subject) ;  Karacpfpopfvos  iiitv(o  (iadfl.  Acts  xx.  9,  are  medical  phrases.  Finally, 
cf,  ucriToi  SiaTeXetTf,  Acts  xxvii.  33,  with  Galen,  aaiTos  StereXetrej/,  «Si\//ot 
VOL.  III.  II 
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8iaT(Xov(riv,  and  in  Hippocrates  as  tere  a  diare'KfLv  for  fourteen  da3'S,  Hobart, 
278.  Cf.  Madan,  JThS,  1904,  Oct.  p.  116,  who  understands  amros  in  this 
passage  to  mean  loss  of  appetite,  resulting  from  sea-sickness.  II.  Note- 
worthy also  is  the  application  to  other  subjects  of  words  common  in 
medicine.  If  the  needle  used  for  surgical  purposes  is  regularly  called 
^€\6vr},  not  pa(t>is,  and  the  eye  of  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  by  the  doctors 
as  rpr^ia,  not  rpvTrrjfia  ov  TpvfiaXia,  and  if  we  read  in  Galen  rov  Kara  Tr)v 
^e\6vr]v  Tprjparos  or  tov  8LaTpr];iaTos  ri^s  ^fXovrjs  (Hobart,  60  f.),  the  wording 
of  Luke  xviii.  25  as  compared  with  Matt.  xix.  24,  Mark  x.  25  (following 
Tischendorf's  text  in  all  three  passages),  indicates  that  the  writer  was  a 
physician.  If  Galen  expressly  comments  on  the  customary  use  of  dpxa'i, 
by  himself  as  previously  by  Hippocrates,  to  denote  the  ends  {nepaTa.)  of  a 
bandage  (ol  iTvlbearpioi,  and  often  oBovia  and  uOovrj),  it  is  clear  that  Acts  x.  11, 
xi.  5  were  written  by  a  physician.  Among  the  numerous  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  used  by  Luke  to  which  Hobart  further  adduces  parallels,  are  : 
ai/aStSdi/at  inLa-To\r]v,  Acts  xxiii.  33,  and  ovk  liar^jios  ttoXis,  Acts  xxi.  39  (both 
in  Hippocrates) ;  aairos,  daLria,  ra  (nria,  Acts  vii.  12,  from  Gen.  xlii.  2  (LXX 
vItos)  ;  arfvt'Cfiv,  Upas,  KuraKXtUiv,  Luke  iii.  20 ;  Acts  xxvi.  10  (Galen  with 
fv  flpKTTJ  also);  irXrjppvpa,  priypa,  Trpocrprjyvvpi,  crt;/n7rt7rTai/  (Luke  vi.  48  f., 
words  which  occur  neither  in  Matt.  vii.  25-27  nor  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.), 
(rvKupivos  with  avKopopea,  Luke  xvii.  6,  xix.  4,  often  interchanged  in  ordinary 
usage,  according  to  Dioscorides.  Of  course,  such  words  and  turns  of  phrase, 
found  elsewhere  only  in  the  medical  books  (cf.  also  above,  p.  82,  n.  5 ; 
p.  129  f.,  n.  1),  have  no  weight  in  and  of  themselves,  but  only  in  connection 
with  the  examples  previously  given. 

6.  (P.  147.)  That  the  account,  not  very  flattering  to  doctors,  in  Mark  v.  26 
was  toned  down  by  Luke  as  a  physician,  viii.  43  (according  to  Tischendorf's 
text,  at  least),  is  an  unworthy  insinuation.  Mark  himself  does  not  say  that 
the  condition  of  the  sick  woman  grew  continually  worse  in  consequence  of 
the  medical  treatment,  but  in  spite  of  it.  This  in  a  case  continuing  for 
twelve  years  is  as  natural  as  the  other  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
effectual treatment  by  constantly  changing  physicians  was  a  serious  burden. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  (cf.  above,  p.  105),  Luke  simply  avoided  Mark's  diffuse- 
ness.  The  case  is  the  same  if  one  omits  larpols — ^lov,  Luke  viii.  43  with  BD 
Ss  Sah.  Arm.  ;  for,  of  course,  "  no  one  "  here  means  "  no  physician." 

7.  (P.  148.)  Ranke,  Weltgesch.^  iii.  1.  170-193,  follows  Acts  in  his  narra- 
tive, speaks,  with  reference  to  chap.  xxi.  (187),  of  the  "simple  account  of  the 
documents" — and  in  concluding  (191)  refers  to  the  entire  book  as  a  narrative 
which  "combines  trustworthiness  with  simplicity  of  presentation."  E.  Curtius, 
Griechische  Gesch.  i.  50,  A.  18,  was  not  indeed,  as  Maass  holds,  in  Oiyheus,  1895, 
S.  8,  the  first  to  disclose  the  meaning  of  Acts  xvii.,  but  blundered  in  trans- 
ferring the  scene  from  Mars  Hill  to  the  market-place.  Still  it  is  of  some 
significance  when  one,  who  knows  Athens  as  Curtius  does,  declares  (S.  925) 
that  in  Acts  xvii.  "a  well-informed  witness  is  giving  a  faithful  account  of 
the  occurrence.  In  the  sixteen  verses  of  the  text  there  is  such  an  abundance 
of  historical  material,  everything  is  so  pregnant  and  original,  so  characteristic 
and  full  of  life,  there  is  such  a  lack  of  anything  formal  and  stereotyped,  as 
must  be  the  case  if  one  were  relating  a  fictitious  story.  It  is  impossible  to 
show  a  single  trait  which  might  render  deliberate  invention  in  any  way 
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probable.  One  must  be  familiar  with  Athens  in  order  to  understand  the 
account  proijerly."  The  altar  inscription  (xvii.  23),  which  some  who  could 
not  boast  this  familiarity  have  criticised,  was  cited  without  hesitation  by- 
Clement,  a  native  Athenian  (Forsch.  iii.  162),  Strom,  v.  83,  and  by  Origen, 
who  had  seen  the  city,  tom.  x.  5  in  Jo.  At  the  time  of  Didyraus  (Mai,  Nova 
f.  Bihl.  iv.  2.  139)  such  an  inscription  was  no  longer  to  be  found,  but  only 
certain  forms  similar  to  it  with  a  plural  dedication.  If  one  compares  with 
this  reference  Jerome,  ad  Tit.  (Vail.  vii.  707),  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
Jerome  is  copying  from  his  teacher  Didymus,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  from  some  other  Greek  who  had  given  the  wording  of  the  inscription, 
in  all  probability  Origen  (cf.  Forsch.  ii.  88  f.,  275  If.,  GK,  ii.  426  ff.).  But  that 
Jerome,  through  his  blending  of  information  from  two  sources,  contaminated 
the  text,  appears  from  a  comparison  with  Oecumenius  (Migne,  cxviii.  237). 
The  latter  derived  from  the  same  source  as  Jerome,  presumably,  therefore, 
from  Origen,  the  text :  Beois  'Aalas  Ka\  Evpoinrjs  koI  Ai^vi]s,  Oea  dyvwa-Toy 
Ka\  $(va),  which  Jerome,  under  the  influence  of  Didymus'  remark,  altered  to 
diis  ignotis  et  feregrinis.  The  inscrii^tion,  which  might  still  be  seen  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Clement  and  Origen,  had  disappeared  before  the  time 
of  Didymus  (t  395)  and  Jerome,  perhaps  during  the  reaction  under  Julian ; 
cf.  Lucian,  Philoimtris,  8.  Among  the  eminent  archaeologists  who  appre- 
ciate the  great  historical  value  of  Acts  should  also  be  mentioned  first  of  all 
W.  M.  Kamsay,  in  the  works  so  frequently  cited.  Th.  Mommsen  is  an  un- 
fortunate exception  ;  vol.  i.  67  f.,  n.  15,  392  f. ;  abova,  138,  n.  20  ;  NKZ,  1893, 
S.  648;  1904,  S.  23  IF.,  190  ff. 

8.  (P.  150.)  Hicks  {Ex^os.  1890,  p.  401  ff.)  identified  a  Demetrius  who 
seems  to  be  reckoned  with  the  vewTroiijo-airc?  or  i/econ-otoi  (the  letter  N  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  title)  in  an  Ephesian  incription  {Ancient  Greek  Inscriptions 
of  the  British  Museum,  No.  578,  line  6),  with  the  Arjfirjrpios  dpyvpoKoiros,  noiau 
vaovs  dpyvpovs  'Aprepidos,  Acts  xix.  24,  and  thereupon  charges  the  author  of 
Acts  with  having  misunderstood  the  former  title,  and  so  made  a  silversmith 
of  a  temple-officer,  and  invented  the  manufacture  of  silver  representations 
of  the  temple  of  Diana.  Ramsay's  refutation.  Church  in  the  Rom.  Emp.^ 
p.  112  ft".,  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  sufficient. 

9.  (P.  152.)  The  following  come  under  consideration  as  parallelisms 
between  Peter  and  Paul :  The  healing  of  the  lame  man,  iii.  1-10  =  xiv.  8-10  ; 
in  some  measure  also  iii.  12,  x.  26  =  xiv.  11-18,  xxviii.  6;  the  marvellous 
cure  of  multitudes,  v.  15f.  =  xix.  11  f. ;  the  sorcerers,  viii.  18-24  =  xiii.  8-11  ; 
the  effect  of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  viii.  17-19  =  xix.  6;  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  ix.  36-41  =  xx.  7-12;  the  miraculous  release  from  prison,  xii.  3-12 
(v.  18-21)  =  xvi.  23-40.  One  hardly  knows  whether  to  admire  more  the 
art  shown  in  the  symmetry  of  construction  or  the  skill  that  devises  scenes 
ever  new  and  radically  different,  unless  all  this  is  rather  a  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  reminiscence  and  tradition. 

10.  (P.  153,  155.)  Even  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  20,  out  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
apostolic  decree,  we  find  only  (paye7i>  fldcoXodvra  kol  iropveva-ai  referred  to, 
and  when  Christ  assures  the  faithful  portion  of  the  Church  in  Thyatira 
(ii.  24  f.)  tliat  He  lays  upon  them  no  further  burden,  but  simply  charges  them 
to  hold  fast  what  they  have,  we  can  understand  by  uXXo  ^apos,  according  to 
usage  and  context,  not  censure  or  punishment,  but  only  burdensome  obliga- 
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tions ;  and  by  that  wliicli  faithful  Christians  have  hitherto  had  and  held  we 
must  understand  primarily  their  abstinence  in  the  two  points  named.  These 
a  recontrasted,  however,  with  broader  obligations  of  a  kindred  sort,  of  course ; 
for  it  goes  without  saying  that  Christ  also  requires  men  to  abstain  from  lying, 
theft,  murder,  and  similar  sins.  The  author  thus  meets  the  apprehension, 
probably  fostered  by  the  Nicolaitans, — the  preachers  of  an  immoral  liberty — 
(2  Pet.  ii.  19,  cf.  vol.  ii.  281  f.),  that  further  limitations  and  constraints  were 
to  be  laid  upon  the  Gentile  Christians.  The  requirements  laid  down  pre- 
suppose the  apostolic  decree,  and  the  express  setting  aside  of  further  restric- 
tions with  regard  to  external  conduct  presupposes  that  even  before  the  time 
of  Revelation  the  two  remaining  items  of  the  decree  were  no  longer  observed 
in  the  Asiatic  Churches.  In  the  Didache,  chap,  vi.,  there  is  a  still  more 
explicit  reference  to  other  apostolic  commands  to  the  Gentiles  concerning 
foods,  besides  the  prohibition  of  meat  from  idol  sacrifices  ;  these  others  were 
known  to  the  author  from  Acts,  but  their  observance  was  no  longer  insisted 
upon  ;  cf.  GK,  ii.  933  f .  As  a  further  result  of  the  fact  that  the  prohibition 
of  blood  and  of  things  strangled  was  no  longer  enforceable  and  had  actually 
ceased  to  be  observed,  arose  the  modified  interpretations  and  alterations  of 
the  text,  see  above,  p.  8  if.  The  present  writer  must  not  enter  here  into 
an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  decree.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  fxrjdev 
irXfov  papos,  Acts  XV.  28,  like  ovu  aX\o  ^dpos.  Rev.  ii.  24,  can  only  mean  "  no 
further  burden  beyond  the  obligation  which  you  already  bear,  and  this 
accepted  willingly,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  no  burden."  The  ttXtji/  in  both 
passages  does  not,  like  ^  after  nXeov,  introduce  an  exception  to  the  negative 
statement,  which  would  imply  that  the  following  requirement  was  in  fact 
an  €7ri/3aXXf ti/  jBdpos  (Rev.  ii.  24),  an  iniBelvai  (vyov  (Acts  xv.  10),  a  iraptvo-xXiiv 
(Acts  XV.  19)  ;  on  the  contrary,  tvXtjv,  as  usual,  introduces  a  matter  only  more 
remotely  connected  with  the  contrasted  subject  of  discussion,  a  matter  which 
is  not  to  be  excluded  by  what  precedes.  This  is  equally  true  whether  it  is 
an  independent  sentence  (Matt,  xviii.  7;  Luke  xxii.  21,  42;  Phil.  iv.  14; 
Rev.  ii.  25 — "yet,"  "however"),  or  a  dependent  clause  (Acts  xx.  23),  or  a 
single  substantive  (Acts  xxvii.  22 — the  ship  is  not  a  ^vxrj)  that  follows. 

11.  (P.  159.)  The  words  avrrj  ia-nv  eprjpos,  Acts  viii.  26,  are  of  no  service 
in  determining  the  time,  though  Hug,  Einl.^  i.  23,  mistakenly  assuming  that 
this  was  a  parenthetic  remark  of  the  author — whereas  it  belongs  to  the 
address  of  the  angel — and  also  that  it  referred  to  the  city  of  Gaza,  besides 
tacitly  inserting  a  pvv,  claimed  to  find  in  it  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of 
Gaza  by  the  Jews,  a.d.  66  (Jos.  Bell.  ii.  18.  1).  If  the  second  supposition 
were  correct,  the  phrase  would  more  properly  point  to  the  time  before  the 
rebuilding  of  Gaza,  62  B.C.,  recalling  Strabo,  p.  759  (pivovcra  eprjpos,  on  which 
see  Schiirer,  ii.  87  [Eng.  trans.  ll.  i.  70  f.]).  Plainly,  however,  the  reference 
is  not  to  the  city  which  had  no  interest  for  Philip,  but  to  the  road  between 
Jerusalem  and  Gaza,  which  he  was  to  take,  and  on  which  he  was  to  meet 
the  eunuch  as  he  travelled  alone.  Not  in  the  sense,  however,  that  of  several 
roads  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza  that  is  intended,  which  runs  through 
a  sparsely  inhabited  district  (as  Robinson,  Palestine,  ii.  644,  748 ;  Overbeck, 
Kom.  uber  d.  Apostelges.  on  Acts  viii.  26) — a  linguistic  impossibility.  The 
remark  is  expressly  made  of  the  one  main  road — probably  that  by  way  of 
Eleutheropolis — in  order  to  indicate  to  Philip  that  he  is  not  to  proceed  this 
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time  as  a  missionary  from  city  to  city,  preaching  to  the  people,  but  that  he  is 
to  be  prepared  for  a  meeting  on  the  lonely  road  with  something  that  he  does 
not  expect.  Hofmann's  opinion  (ix.  265)  that  the  author  would  not  speak  in 
the  present  of  the  loneliness  of  this  road  at  a  time  when  all  Palestine  had 
been  desolated  by  the  Jewish  war,  would  not  be  in  point  even  if  Luke 
were  to  be  regarded  as  the  speaker,  and  not  rather  the  angel ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  all  Palestine  after  70  was  an  uninhabited  waste.  Nor  is  it 
obvious  that  after  70,  because  so  long  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Agrippa  i. 
(t  44),  Luke  (iii.  1)  would  have  had  no  further  occasion  to  mention  Lysanias 
of  Abilene  (Hofmann,  ix.  261).  Agrippa  11.,  during  whose  reign  {circa 
50-100)  Luke  certainly  wrote,  received  this  territory  in  53  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
7. 1 ;  Bell.  ii.  12.  8),  and  not  only  does  Josephus,  but  Ptolemy  also  (v.  15.  22), 
refer  to  the  district  by  the  name  of  its  former  possessor. 

12.  (P.  159.)  For  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  place  of 
composition  see  above,  p.  7  f.,  n.  7.  Until  the  most  recent  times,  it  has 
been  argued  in  favour  of  Eome  that  unimportant  places  in  its  neighbourhood, 
like  Forum  Appii  and  Tres  Tabernce,  Acts  xxviii.  15,  are  assumed  to  be  known. 
It  would  be  a  sufficient  explanation  if  Theophilus  had  at  some  time  made 
a  journey  to  Eome.  Troas,  Samothrace,  Neapolis,  Cenchrese,  Assos,  Mitylene, 
Chios,  Samos,  Trogyllium  (or  Trogylia,  Cod.  D),  Cos,  Patara,  Myra,  Adramyt- 
tium,  Cnidus,  Salome  (Acts  xvi.  11,  x\dii.  18,  xx.  13-15,  xxi.  1,  xxvii.  2-7), 
are  introduced  in  the  reports  of  Paul's  journeys  in  just  the  same  way  as  the 
noted  cities  of  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Rome,  or 
these  unimportant  stations  on  the  Appian  Way.  It  cannot  be  shown  that 
there  is  a  uniform  procedure  in  this  regard.  The  Palestinian  cities  Nazareth, 
Juda  (Jutta  ?),  Bethlehem,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Arimathea,  and  their  situa- 
tions, are  introduced  as  imfamiliar  (Luke  i.  26,  39,  ii.  4,  iv.  31,  vii.  11, 
xxiii.  51),  the  location  of  the  Gadarene  country  (Luke  viii.  26),  the  distance 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  village  of  Emmau-s  from  Jerusalem,  and  of 
Lydda  from  Joppa  (Luke  xxiv.  13  ;  Acts  i.  12,  ix.  38)  are  given,  while 
Jericho  (Luke  xviii.  35),  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Lydda,  Joppa,  Antipatris,  Ctesarea, 
Ptolemais,  Tyre,  Damascus  (Acts  viii.  26,  40,  ix.  2,  32,  38,  40,  xx.  3,  7, 
xxiii.  31),  are  introduced  as  familiarly  as  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  At  the 
same  time  one  may  infer  from  those  more  detailed  references  that  Theophilus 
did  not  live  in  Palestine,  and  from  Acts  xvi.  12,  xvii.  19,  21, — remarks 
which  are  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  events, — that  Luke  did  not 
assume  in  Theophilus'  case  the  same  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Macedonia 
and  Greece  that  he  himself  possessed.  Kostlin,  Urs])r.  der  synopf.  Evv.  S. 
294  ff.,  and  Overbeck,  S.  Ixviii.  ff.  have  argued  for  the  composition  of  the 
work  in  Ephesus,  or  at  least  Asia  Minor. 


§  63.  EETKOSPECT  AND  FOEECAST. 

Of  the  three  historical  works  investigated  up  to  this 
point,  the  first  is  preserved  to  us  only  in  translation, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  faithful,  but  not  always 
felicitous.     The  second  was  not  completed  ;  and  the  third, 
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which  was  planned  to  occupy  three  books,  was  not 
continued  beyond  the  second.  The  condition  of  the 
Church  between  the  years  60  and  80,  and  the  practical 
needs  which  the  three  authors  of  this  period  desired  to 
meet  by  their  writings,  were  not  such  as  tended  to  the 
production  of  finished  literary  works.  Nor  could  they 
lead  to  the  production  of  works  which  meet  our  need 
for  historical  information.  Even  Luke,  who  in  nationality, 
training,  and  insight  is  closer  than  the  other  evangelists 
to  the  modern  and  Western  mind,  could  not  have  said 
with  reference  to  his  work  :  rou  avyypa^eco<i  epyov  ev  co? 
eirpdxdv  elTrelv  (Lucian,  Hist,  conscr.  39). 

All  three  of  the  gospel  writers  had  in  view  religious 
instruction  and  religious  impression.  The  character  of 
these  books  was  correctly  described  by  the  post-apostolic 
Church,  when  the  word  evayyeXiov,  evayyeXia  was  applied 
to  them.  The  description  was  more  correct  in  the  case 
of  the  first  three  Gospels  than  of  the  Fourth.  For,  while 
the  last  is  addressed  to  Christian  Churches  already  long 
existant,  the  first  three,  each  in  its  own  way,  are  connected 
with  the  missionary  preaching,  which  was  originally  called 
TO  evayyekLov.  Matthew  concerns  himself  almost  more  with 
unbelieving  Jews  than  with  his  fellow-believers ;  Luke 
endeavours  to  win  over  altogether  to  the  faith  and  the 
Church  a  Gentile  favourably  inclined  toward  Christianity. 
Even  Mark  in  his  writing  does  not  deny  that  he  was  a 
missionary  helper ;  he  has  in  view  primarily  new  converts 
(vol.  ii.  432  ff.).  And  so  all  three  of  the  Synoptists  follow 
closely  the  main  outlines  of  the  history  as  given  in  the 
missionary  preaching,  which  covered  the  activity  of  Jesus 
after  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist — from  this  point  onwards 
giving  an  uninterrupted  and  progressive  account  of  His 
public  ministry  up  to  the  time  of  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  popular  treatment 
of  complex  historical  development,  intermediate  steps  are 
omitted  and  the  whole  progress  of  events  so  set  forth  that 
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the  movement  which  began  in  Galilee  ends  in  Judea 
(Acts  X.  37-42,  xiii.  23-31,  cf.  i.  21  f.  ;  see  vol.  ii.  369  £, 
377,  n.  1,  379  ff.,  383  f.  n.  5,  459  ff.).  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  individual  writers  did  not,  each  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  special  point  of  view,  make  departures 
from  this  scheme.  For  different  reasons  Matthew  and 
Luke  did  this  in  their  "  histories  of  the  childhood."  This 
was  omitted  by  Mark,  because  it  did  not  fall  in  with  his 
proposed  plan.  But  all  three  of  the  evangelists  made  this 
scheme  the  basis  of  their  accounts,  and  generally  confined 
themselves  within  its  bounds.  From  this  it  is  certainly 
not  to  be  inferred  that  their  knowledge  was  limited  to 
this  outline — an  idea  which  would  mean  that  the  con- 
clusions heretofore  reached  regarding  the  authorship  and 
origin  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  are  only  so  many  errors. 
The  correctness  of  this  negative  conclusion  would  seem 
all  the  more  certain  to  one  convinced  of  the  genuineness 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (n.  1).  But  it 
has  already  been  observed  more  than  once  (vol.  ii.  372  f., 
441  f.,  556  f.,  605  f.)  that  the  premise  upon  which  this 
conclusion  rests,  namely,  that  the  information  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  w^as  limited  to  the  material  found  in 
their  respective  Gospels,  is  false. 

As  is  w^ell  known,  the  principal  difference  between  the 
Fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  three — a  difference  which 
has  been  made  use  of  in  the  criticism  both  of  John  and  of 
the  "  Synoptists  "  ever  since  the  second  century — is  their 
different  representation  of  Jesus'  relation  to  Jerusalem. 
In  the  synoptic  Gospels  He  appears  here  only  once  during 
the  last  days  of  His  life,  whereas  in  John  there  are  no  less 
than  five  visits  to  Jerusalem  (ii.  13,  v.  1,  vii.  14,  x.  22, 
.  xii.  12).  He  is  also  represented  as  working  for  some  time 
j  in  Judea  (iii.  22-iv.  3),  and  His  ministry  covers  at  least 
three  Passovers  after  His  baptism  (ii.  13,  vi.  4,  xii.  Iff.). 
The  opinion  that  Jesus'  teaching  covered  only  one  year — 
which   is   based   upon    the    synoptic  account,   and   often 
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supported  by  an  appeal  to  Luke  iv.  19,  and  which  was 
frequently  maintamed  in  the  ancient  Church,  notwith- 
standing acquaintance  with  and  acceptance  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel — cannot  be  maintained  even  when  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  left  out  of  account.  No  one  of  the  Synoptists 
gives  a  chronological  statement  with  regard  to  Jesus'  first 
appearance  which  can  possibly  justify  this  limitation  of 
His  ministry.  Moreover,  according  to  Matt.  xii.  1 ; 
Mark  ii.  23  ;  Luke  vi.  1,  Jesus  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  a  harvest  while  He  was  in  the  midst  of  His  Galilean 
ministry,  and  long  before  His  crucifixion.  It  is  not 
possible  to  suppose  that  authors  like  Matthew,  and  Mark, 
and  also  Luke, — authors  who  nowhere  betray  evidence  of 
stupid  ignorance,  and  who,  on  the  other  hand,  show  them- 
selves to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Jewish  customs 
and  with  the  natural  features  of  Palestine, — thought  of 
this  scene  as  taking  place  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  They 
knew  that  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  was  coterminous 
with  the  Passover  season,  consequently  that  between  this 
time  and  the  Passover,  when  Jesus  was  crucified,  at  least 
one  full  year  elapsed.  Moreover,  Luke  understood  the 
tradition,  which  he  reproduces  with  the  phrase  aa^/Sdro) 
SevrepoTrpcoTM,  to  mean  that  it  was  the  second  Sabbath 
reckoned  from  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  Jewish  "  ecclesi- 
astical" year — which  always  fell  between  the  8th  and 
14th  of  Nisan — on  which  this  event  took  place,  i.e.  it 
was  just  before  the  Passover.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  prove  that  this  Passover  is  identical  with  the 
one  mentioned  in  John  vi.  4.  The  language  which  Luke 
uses  in  iii.  23  must  also  be  considered  very  strange,  if  he 
was  not  aware  that  a  number  of  years  elapsed  between 
the  baptism  and  death  of  Jesus.  No  intelligent  writer 
would  say  of  a  man  who  ceased  to  work  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year  in  which  his  work  began,  "  he  was  when  he 
began  about  thirty  years  old."  Moreover,  if  Luke  under- 
stood the  discourses  of  Jesus'  which  he  incorporated  in 
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his  Gospel,  lie  must  have  learned  from  them — if  he  did 
not  know  it  from  other  sources — that  the  year  of  grace 
foreseen  by  the  prophet  in  which  salvation  was  to  be 
offered  to  Israel  (iv.  19)  in  its  fulfilment  covered  a  number 
of  years.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  old- 
fashioned  exegesis,  the  present  writer  is  bound  to  maintain 
that,  according  to  Luke  xiii.  6-9,  Jesus,  at  a  time  con- 
siderably remote  from  His  crucifixion, — probably  during 
the  last  summer  or  autumn  of  His  life, — looked  back  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  during  which  God  had  looked  in 
vain  for  fruit  from  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  begun  by 
the  Baptist  and  continued  by  Himself — primarily  in 
Jerusalem,  the  unfruitful  fig-tree  in  the  vineyard  of  Israel 
(n.  2).  Nor  is  it  possible  to  interpret  the  word  in  Luke 
xiii.  34,  which  closely  follows  Luke  xiii.  6-9 — a  word 
preserved  also  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37 — in  any  other  sense  than 
that  Jesus  Himself  had  often  striven  in  vain  through  His 
testimony,  which  was  always  rejected,  to  save  the  people 
of  Jerusalem  from  their  threatened  doom  (n.  3).  That  the 
public  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem,  described  only  by 
the  "  Synoptists,"  was  not  the  only  but  the  last  attempt, 
is  evidenced  by  the  word  which  He  spoke  over  the  city  as 
He  rode  down  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Luke  xix.  42), 
"  If  thou  hadst  known  (as  do  the  Galilean  disciples)  in 
this  day  (the  last  opportunity  given  to  thee)  the  things 
which  belong  unto  peace ! "  Unless  there  were  earlier 
visits  to  Jerusalem,  not  altogether  temporary  in  character, 
the  words  of  Jesus  in  Matt.  xxvi.  55,  Mark  xiv.  49 
(KaO'  Tjfjiipav,  cf.  John  xviii.  20)  would  sound  strange,  and 
■  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  close  personal  relations 
i  between  Jesus  and  several  persons  in  and  about  Jerusalem, 
i which  are  presupposed  in  Matt.  xxi.  3,  17,  xxvi.  6,  18, 
jxxvii.  57  ;  Mark  xi.  3,  11,  xiv.  3,  13  ff.,  51  (vol.  ii.  491  f.), 
I XV.  43;  Luke  xix.  31,  xxiii.  5 Of. 

Luke  shows  most  clearly  that  he  is  entirely  free  from 
the  conception  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  which  is  supposed 
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to  be  based  upon  the  accounts  of  all  three  of  the 
"  SynoptistvS."  It  has  been  already  seen  (above,  p.  106  f.) 
that  Luke  avoids  giving  the  impression,  to  which  support 
is  given  by  the  accounts  of  IMatthew  and  Mark,  that  all 
Jesus'  activity  in  Galilee  followed  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist, 
and  why  this  is  so.  He  separates  the  journey  from  Judea 
to  Galilee,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  this  and  of  all 
Jesus'  public  work,  from  its  association  with  the  con- 
clusion of  John's  w^ork,  and  connects  this  journey  directly 
with  the  baptism  and  temptation  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii.  22, 
iv.  1,  14;  John  i.  29-ii.  11).  He  says  expressly  in  one 
of  the  earlier  passages  of  his  book  (iv.  43  f.)  that  Jesus 
preached,  not  only  in  Galilee,  but  in  the  synagogues  of 
all  Palestine  (above,  pp.  64,  88,  n.  18).  In  x.  38-42  he 
tells  of  the  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  the  house  of  the  sisters  of 
Bethany,  near  Jerusalem,  a  sojourn  which  cannot  belong 
to  the  closing  days  of  His  life. 

But  why  is  it  Luke  alone  who  relates  these  facts,  and 
why  do  Matthew  and  IMark  fail  to  relate  formally  and  in 
detail  what  evidently  they  knew  ?  Anyone  not  satisfied 
with  the  answer  afforded  by  the  particular  purpose  which 
each  of  these  evangelists  had  in  view^,  and  by  their 
common  dependence  upon  the  main  outlines  of  the 
missionary  preaching,  is  at  liberty  to  supply  a  better 
answer.  But  let  him  also  explain  why  Matthew  and 
Luke  tell  us  nothino;  of  the  ofreat  and  numerous  miracles 
which  were  done  in  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  and  w^hich 
are  mentioned  in  Matt.  xi.  21,  Luke  x.  13,  before  the 
deeds  in  Capernaum,  and  why  they  say  nothing  about  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  to  Peter  (Luke  xxiv.  34), 
and  of  the  earlier  relations  of  the  four  fishermen  in 
Capernaum  to  Jesus,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
historically  to  understand  the  account  in  Matt.  iv.  18-22; 
Mark  i.  16-20. 

The  facts  here  suggested  are  certainly  not  satisfactorily 
explained  by  any  one  of  the  constructions  of  the  history 
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of  the  Gospels  hitherto  brought  to  light — constructions 
that  contradict  the  internal  testimony  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  first  century  tradition  regarding  their  origin,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  leave  this  tradition  and  internal 
testimony  entirely  unexplained.  Only  when  it  is  shown 
to  be  probable  that  the  men  whose  identity  is  concealed 
by  the  names  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  wrote  after  the 
eye-witnesses  of  the  gospel  history  had  passed  away,  and 
that  the  investigations  to  which  one  of  these  authors  refers 
(Luke  i.  3)  were  limited  to  the  reading  of  two  or  three 
earlier  writings,  can  the  present  writer  admit  that  the 
passing  over  by  the  Synoptists  of  important  events,  to 
which  they  make  clear  reference,  is  to  be  explained  by 
their  dependence  upon  sources  now  lost.  Even  this  does 
not  solve  the  problem  ;  it  simply  pushes  it  back.  The 
question  recurs,  "  Why  did  these  earlier  authors,  whose 
writings  wx  no  longer  possess,  make  such  limited  use  of 
their  abundant  knowledge  ?  " 

It  remains  to  be  seen  wdiether  the  investigation  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  confirms  or  contradicts  the  conclusions 
heretofore  reached, 

1.  (P.  167.)  P.  Ewald,  who  considers  the  one-sided  choice  of  material 
i  by  the  Synoptists  "  the  chief  problem  of  the  Gospels,"  assembles  on  S.  52  f. 
'  of  his  work  {Das  Hmiptpwblem  der  EvangeUenfrage,  1890)  all  that  has 
I  hitherto  been  pointed  out  of  Johannine  material  in  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
and  adds  to  it,  particularly  by  his  reference  to  Luke  xxii,  24  fF.,  35  fF.,  as 
,  compared  with  John  xiii.  ff. 

j  2.  (P.  169.)  Rightly  conceived  in  substance,  though  not  in  detail,  as 
early  as  by  Ephrem,  Ev.  Cone.  E:qios.  pp.  166  f.,  183  f.,  213;  Ojjjj.,  ed.  Piom. 
i.  562  (cf.  Forsch.  i.  68,  261) ;  Bengel,  Gnomon  ad  Lc,  xiii.  7  ;  Wieseler 
(Chron.  Synopse,  202  ;  Beitrage,  165)  in  opposition  to  his  own  instructor  in 
exegesis,  J.  Stockmeyer,  ErJclarung  ausgeivahlter  Gleichnisse  (cd.  C.  Stockmeyer, 
1897),  S.  251-260,  and  Hofmann,  N.T.  viii.  351  ff.,  who  reject  this  interpre- 
tation, the  present  writer  must  remark  that :  (1)  The  tree  is  planted  in  the 
vineyard,  the  vineyard  is  exjjressly  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  owner  of 
jthe  tree,  and  the  gardener  is  particxilarly  called  an  ufineXovpyas,  although 
[in  the  parable  he  has  to  do  only  with  the  tig-tree.  It  cannot  possibly  be 
that  all  this  expresses  merely  the  thought  that  the  tree  stood  on  well  pre- 
|pared  soil  and  in  a  sheltered  position  (as  Stockmeyer,  S.  254).  The  ■vine- 
yard, which  is  so  significantly  prominent  in  the  parable,  is  an  established 
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figure  for  the  Jewish  people  (Isa.  v.  1-7,  xxvii.  2-6  ;  Matt.  xxi.  33-46 ;  Luke 
XX.  9-16).  The  fig-tree  within  it,  therefore,  cannot  mean  Israel  again,  but 
only  Jerusalem.  (2)  This  is  confirmed  by  the  story  in  Matt.  xxi.  18-22 ; 
Mark  xi.  12-14,  19-24,  which,  in  the  historical  connection,  can  be  applied 
only  to  Jerusalem.  It  cannot  be  mere  chance  that  Luke  does  not  have  this 
story,  but  has  this  parable  as  if  to  take  its  place  ;  cf.  above,  p.  102.  (3)  That 
Luke  himself  had  Jerusalem  in  mind  is  shown  by  his  attaching  the  parable 
of  xiii.  1-5 — a  passage  that  refers  to  two  calamities  in  this  city  which  were 
admonitory  to  repentance.  As  there  is  no  note  of  time  in  xiii.  6,  the 
connection  must  haA^e  been  occasioned  by  the  thought  relationship  between 
the  passages.  Jerusalem  is  again  mentioned  directly  afterwards  in  xiii.  22, 
33-35.  (4)  As  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  stands  for  God,  and  the  vine- 
dresser puts  in  a  good  word  for  the  tree  at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  one 
might  be  inclined  to  take  the  three  years  as  denoting  the  centuries  during 
which  God  had  often  visited  His  people  seeking  fruit  (Luke  xx.  10  ff'.). 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Jerusalem  and  not  Israel  is  under  discussion.  Even 
if  this  city  was  peculiarly  to  [blame  for  the  ill-success  of  these  prophetic 
visitations  (Luke  xiii.  33  f.),  still  the  visitations  concerned  not  Jerusalem 
but  the  whole  people.  In  the  second  place,  Luke  represents  Jesus  as 
speaking  immediately  afterwards  (xiii.  34,  n.  3)  of  His  own  repeated  eftbrts 
in  behalf  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third  place,  the  precise  period  of  three 
years  seems  strangely  chosen,  and  the  explanation  from  Lev.  xix.  23 ff.; 
Judg.  ix.  27  ;  Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8.  19  (Hofmann,  viii.  352)  is  unsatisfactory. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  identify  off'hand  the  three  years  of  the 
passage  with  the  three  years  of  Jesus'  public  ministry,  or  even  find  an 
allusion  in  them  to  the  three  visits  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem,  separated  each 
from  the  other  by  a  year's  interval.  The  latter  finds  no  support  in  ver.  7, 
for  the  owner  says  simply  that  three  years  have  now  passed  since  he  began 
looking — who  knows  how  often  1 — to  see  if  the  tree  would  not  at  last  bear 
fruit.  (Here,  too,  we  must  remember  that  the  fig-tree  bears  at  very  different 
seasons,  cf.  Winer,  Bealw.  i.  367).  The  former  would  lead  us  to  reckon  the 
three  years  from  the  Passover  of  John  ii.  13,  and  with  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  Fourth  Gospel  they  would  end  with  tlie  Passover  of  John 
xii.  1  ff.  We  should  then  be  transferred  by  the  parable  to  a  point  im- 
mediately before  the  last  Passover,  about  the  time  of  Luke  xviii.  31-xix.  28, 
or  xix.  41-44,  or  John  xi.  55.  But  from  the  surroundings  in  which  Luke 
has  placed  the  parable  (cf.  also  xiii.  31-33)  the  reader  must  rather  infer  that 
a  considerable  time  was  yet  to  elapse  before  the  end.  That  the  fourth  year, 
which,  from  the  analogy  of  the  three  years,  should  be  in  this  case  a  plain 
statement  of  actual  time,  should  answer  in  reality  to  the  period  of  some 
forty  years  until  the  execution  of  judgment  upon  Jerusalem,  is  inconceivable. 
Jesus  did  not  announce  that  this  judgment  would  come  in  the  following 
year,  but  simply  that  it  would  be  within  the  experience  of  His  con- 
temporaries. We  must,  therefore,  seek  another  starting-point  in  the  count 
of  years,  namely,  that  indicated  in  Luke  iii.  1-6.  According  to  Luke 
himself,  Jesus  represented  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  as  the 
beginning  of  the  new  epoch  of  revelation  (xvi.  16,  cf.  iii.  18,  vii.  27-35, 
XX.  3-7  ;  Acts  i.  5,  22).  Through  John,  too,  God  had  sought  for  fruit,  and 
had  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  barren  trees  (iii.  8f.),  but  without  any 
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effect  upon  the  leaders  of  the  people  (vii.  30,  xx.  4-7  ;  Matt.  xxi.  24-32), 
whose  chief  seat  was  at  Jerusalem.  The  rulers  there  rejected  the  double 
testimony  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  (John  iii.  11,  v.  33-36).  To  give 
John's  testimony  a  peculiar  reference  to  Jerusalem  was  all  the  more 
warranted,  as  he  had  never  worked  in  Galilee,  but  always  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  (Matt.  iii.  1,  5  ;  Mark  i.  5  ;  Luke  iii.  3 ;  John  i.  28,  iii.  23- 
iv.  ],  X.  40).  John  appeared  several  months  at  least,  and  perhaps  a  whole 
year,  before  Jesus'  first  visit  at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii.  13).  Jesus, 
therefore,  can  have  spoken  this  parable  about  the  time  of  the  Passover  next 
before  His  last — the  one  He  did  not  attend  (John  vi.  4) — or,  as  the  present 
writer  considers  more  probable,  about  the  time  of  the  following  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  when  He  had  already  fixed  His  eye  upon  a  later  festival  as  the 
time  of  decision  (John  vii.  8).  Not  all  hope  has  disappeared  as  yet ;  Jesus 
begs  a  further  respite  for  Jerusalem — may  God  still  have  patience  with  the 
unfruitful  fig-tree  in  this  fourth  year,  now  beginning  or  already  begun. 
When  this  year  also  is  spent,  Jesus  speaks  and  acts  quite  differently  (Luke 
xLx.  41-44  ;  Mark  xi.  12-14). 

3.  (P.  169.)     While  Strauss,  Lehen  Jesu  hit.  bearh.  (1835)  i.  444,  cf.  Leb. 

Jesu  fiir  das  Voile,  S.  247  i.,  was   unprejudiced    enough   to   recognise   that 

Matt,  xxiii.  37  (  =  Luke  xiii.  34)  presupposed  repeated  efforts  by  Jesus  in 

Jerusalem,  Steinmeyer,  Apologd.  Beitr.  iv.  219,  sought  to  refer  the  Troa-uKis 

to  the  many  summons  to  repentance  which  "  the  grace  of  God  "  had  addressed 

to  Jerusalem  through  the  prophets  and  finally  through  Jesus  as  well.     But 

the  speaker  is  not  "the  grace  of  God,"  nor,  as  others  have  dreamed,  "the 

wisdom  of  God,"  but  Jesus  Himself  and  no  other.     Still  more  impossible  is 

the  favourite  application  of  the  words  to  the  attempts  so  far  made  to  convert 

the  Jewish  people  at  large,  for  (1)  the  children  (sons,  daughters,  daughter) 

of  Jerusalem  or  Zion  in  Isa.  i.  8,  iii.  16,  iv.  4,  xxxvii.  22  ;  Zech.  ix.  9  ; 

1  Ps.  clxix.  2  ;    Luke  xix.  44,  xxiii.  28 ;  Matt.  xxi.  5 ;  John  xii.  15,  are  the 

I  inhabitants  of  that  city  ;  so  that  to  put  upon  Jesus'  lips  the  theological  phrase, 

1  based  on  an  extended  allegory,  which  Paul  uses  in  Gal.  iv.  25,  is  the  more 

I  inadmissible  because  the  context  in  Luke  xiii.  31-35  distinguishes  definitely 

;  between  Jerusalem  and  other  sections  of  the  Holy  Land.     In  Matt,  xxiii.  37 

also  the  city  is  first  addressed  twice  by  name  and  in  the  singular,  and  not 

until  her  children  have  been  mentioned  do  we  come,  with  rjOeXija-aTe,  to  the 

■  plural  address.     Just  as  plainly  as  the  "thou  "is  identical  with  the  "ye," 

;  is  Jerusalem  (and  the  Jewish  people  is  never  called  by  that  name)  identical 

with  her  children,  that  is,  the  city  with  its  inhabitants.     But  (2),  and  most 

1  important,  noauKis  does  not  mean  "how  long"  or  "for  how  many  months 

or  years,"  but  "  how  often." 


X. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN. 

§  64.  THE  TEADITION. 

One  who  has  extricated  himself  from  a  labyrinth  is  wont 
to  breathe  a  sio-h  of  relief  and  set  out  with  increased 
courage  upon  the  way  which  he  has  farther  to  pursue. 
That  is  the  natural  feelino;  which  the  investig:ator  has  in 
passing  from  his  study  of  the  oldest  historical  literature 
of  the  apostolic  age  to  the  latest  writings  of  the  N.T. 
which  bear  the  name  of  John,  in  particular  to  the  Gospel 
of  John,  which  follows  the  other  three  Gospels  and  is 
known  as  the  Fourth.  In  the  case  of  the  others  the 
inexperienced  observer  is  confused  by  a  mass  of  material 
practically  identical  in  contents  and  language,  the 
similarities  of  which  are  as  difficult  to  explain  as  the 
corresponding  differences.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  an  entirely  distinct  work,  which 
never  gives  the  impression  made  by  the  earlier  Gospels, 
of  being  only  another  variation  of  the  common  primitive 
form. 

Because  John  is  an  independent  work,  it  follows  at 
once  that  traces  of  its  existence  and  influence  in  the 
Church  are  much  clearer  than  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptics 
(n.  l).  When  the  reader  finds,  for  example,  in  Clement 
of  Rome,  or  Polycarp,  a  saying  of  Jesus  which  is  to  be 
found  in  similar  form  in  Matthew,  and  also  in  Mark  or 
Luke,  he  is  unable  to  determine  from  which  one  of  these 
sources  it  is  taken,  or  whether  it  may  not  possibly  be 

174 
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derived  from  a  lost  Gospel,  or  even  from  the  oral  tradition. 
That  which  bears  the  Johannine  stamp  cannot  be  mis- 
taken for  or  confused  with  anything  else.     It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  tradition  concerning  the  origin 
of  John's  writings  goes  back  much  nearer  to  the  time 
and  place  of  their  origin   than  does  the   tradition  con- 
cerning the  origin    of  the    other   historical   books.     We 
have  no  tradition  concerning  Matthew  and  Luke  which 
can  be  proved  to  have  originated  in  the  place  where  these 
books  were  written  and  among  the  disciples  of  the  men 
who  wrote  them.     In  fact  we  are  compelled  to  conjecture 
the  place  where  these  books  originated  from  their  contents 
alone,   or  from  traditions  of  a  comparatively  late  date. 
The  situation  with  regard  to  Mark  is  not  much  more 
favourable  as  regards  this  point.     The  Johannine  writings, 
on  the  other  hand,  originated  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
and   for   this   information  we  are    not   dependent   upon 
tradition  alone.     It  is  unmistakably  affirmed  in  Revelation, 
and  the  tradition  is  entirely  confirmed  in  this  point  by 
the  contents  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles.     In  this  same 
province   also  we  find  living  until  far  on  in  the  second 
icentury  personal   disciples  of  the  John   of  Ephesus,   to 
whom   these  writings   are  ascribed.     Some   of  these  are 
bishops,  as  Papias  in  Hierapolis  and  Polycarp  in  Smyrna ; 
Dthers    are   not  mentioned  by   name,   but  associated  by 
[renaeus,  the  personal  disciple  of  Polycarp,  with  Papias 
md  Polycarp,   and  called   "the    elders"   {ol  Trpea^vTepoi, 
mniores).     The  fact  that  John  lived  to  an  extreme  age 
iind  was  still  alive  at  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign 
98-117),  dying,  therefore,  about  the  year  100,  and  the 
*act  that  Polycarp  died  in  the  year  155  (Feb.  23)  at  a 
/■ery  great  age, — 86  years  after  his  baptism,  which  must 
lave  taken  place,  therefore,  in  the  year  69, — gives  us  an 
mbroken  tradition  from  Jesus  to  Irenseus,  i.e.  from  30  to 
.80,  with  only  two  links  between  them,  namely,  John  of 
Ephesus  and  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.     Naturally  there  were 
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numerous  other  lines  of  connection  between  Irensens  and 
his  contemporaries  and  the  representatives  of  the  apostoKc 
generation  in  Asia  Minor  (Philip  in  Hierapolis,  Aristion 
see  vol.  ii.  436  £),  and  doubtless  in  most  cases  there  were 
more  links  in  the  chain  than  in  the  case  of  this  one  oi 
four  links,  which  we  are  able  to  establish  biographicall}; 
(n.  2). 

The  first  clear  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  upon  the  thought  and  language  of  the  Church 
are  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (about  the  year  110). 
How  unmistakable  these  traces  are  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  not  infrequently  this  dependence  of  Ignatius 
upon  John  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  of  the  Ignatian  letters.  It  is 
possible,  if  one  is  disposed  to  do  so,  to  assume  that  the 
resemblance  of  passages  in  Clement  of  Rome  (circa  96), 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Her  mas  {circa  100),  in  the  Didaclie 
[circa  110),  in  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement 
[circa  120),  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  {circa  130),  in 
the  Protevangelium  of  James,  and  the  fragments  of 
Basilides,  to  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  presupposes 
on  more  than  the  pre-existence  of  Johannine  ideas  and 
expressions,  but  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  more 
natural  explanation  is  acquaintanceship  with  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (GK,  i.  767,  906-912,  915).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certainly  proved  that  Valentinus,  who  must  have 
developed  his  system  before  the  year  140,  outlined  his 
list  of  seons  under  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
Johannine  prologue  (GK,  i.  736-739),  and  that  the 
entire  school  of  Valentinus  valued  the  Fourth  Gospel 
highly,  and  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  an  apostle.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  this  school,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  this  Gospel  in  the  year  160,  important 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  to  us  by  Origen  ( GK,  i. 
732-739,  ii.  956-960).  The  whole  of  John  xiii.  4-xv.  34, 
XV.    19,  possibly   also  portions  of  John  vi.    33  ff".,  were 
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found  in  Marcion's  Gospel,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
these  passages  were  incorporated  into  this  Gospel  by  his 
disciples  and  not  by  Marcion  himself,  about  145,  with 
whose  ideas  they  agreed  perfectly  {GK,  i.  663  fF.,  675- 
680).  Not  a  few  passages  were  appropriated  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel  by  others,  who  prepared  new  Gospels  and 
apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  e.g.  the  unknown  author 
of  the  Gos]}el  of  Peter  (about  150),  and  Leucius,  the 
alleged  disciple  of  John,  in  the  Acts  of  John  and  of  Peter 
(between  160  and  170).  Among  other  things,  Leucius 
represents  Peter  as  developing  his  ideas  concerning  the 
limited  value  of  the  written  Gospel  on  the  basis  of  John 
xxi.  25  and  1  John  i.-iv.  (Forsch.  vi.  195  £).  Justin, 
who  wrote  the  works,  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
between  150  and  160,  knew  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the 
composition  of  apostles  and  their  disciples,  which  was  also 
in  use  in  religious  services  in  his  time  {GK,  i.  516-533). 
Since  Justin  lived  in  Ephesus  between  130  and  135,  and 
became  a  Christian  there,  his  knowledge  concerning  the 
Gospels  and  their  use  in  the  Church  was  derived  from 
this  period  and  region. 

From   the   beginning   of  the  controversy   about   the 

jtime  of  the  Easter  celebration,  which  broke  out  in  the 

■province  of  Asia  between    160  and   170  a.d.,   the  equal 

jauthority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  the  other  three  was 

ipresupposed.     It  is  impossible  to  understand   the  Mon- 

tanistic  movement  which  started  in  the  year  157(or  156), 

i3xcept  in  the  light  of  the  Johannine  discourses  about  the 

Paraclete.     When  (170  a.d.),  in  opposition  to  Montanism, 

I  party,  to  which   Epiphanius  foolishly  gave  the  name 

yogi,  declared  the  Johannine  writings  to  be  the  work 

)f  the  heretic  Cerinthus,  they  stated  their  opinion  of  them 

n  the  sentence,   "  They    are  not  worthy   to    be   in    the 

Church"  (Epiph.  Ilcer.  li.   3).     They  made  no  effort  to 

)rove  that  these  writings  did  not  make  their  appearance 

n  the   Church   until   after   the   death   of  John,   but,   in 

VOL.  Ill,  12 
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ascribing  their  composition  to  a  contemporary  of  John's, 
they  admitted  that  they  had  been  "  in  the  Church  "  since 
the  close  of  the  first  century.  The  Asiatic  "elders"  of 
Irenseus  appeal  to  the  Johanuine  sayings  of  Jesus,  as 
well  as  to  the  synoptic  sayings  (Iren.  v.  36.  2 ;  GK^ 
i.  782).  The  appendix  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  at 
latest  was  probably  added  about  the  year  150,  is  based, 
among  other  passages,  upon  John  xx.,  and  also  upon  the  , 
work  of  Papias  (see  vol.  ii.  471-476).  The  fragments  of 
the  latter  work  also  show  some  traces  of  familiarity  with 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (n.  3).  In  a  fragment  preserved  only  in 
Latin,  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  other  reason 
to  suspect,  Papias  expressly  says  that  John  gave  his 
Gospel  to  the  Church  during  his  lifetime  (n.  4).  The 
fact  that  Eusebius  has  not  preserved  for  us  this  testimony 
of  Papias  is  easily  explained  by  its  manifest  triviality. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sense  of  the  fragment  is  excellent ; 
since,  when  superficially  considered,  the  appendix,  and 
especially  John  xxi.  24  f.,  might  make  it  appear  as  if  the 
Fourth  Gospel  were  an  Opus  posthumum,  edited  by  the 
friends  of  the  author. 

There  are  two  ancient  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.     One  of  these  was  found  by  Eusebius  in  ; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  is  preserved  to  us  only  in  ^t 
indirect    discourse,    and    apparently    in    a    very    much 
abbreviated    form.     It   is   referred    by   Clement   himself  i  , 
to  his  teachers  (oi  Trpea^vrepoc),  as  are  the  similar  state-  'i 
ments    concerning    Mark    (n.     5).      According    to    this 
account,    John,    who   was   the   last   of    the    evangelists, 
considering  that   the   human   and    external  side   (of  the 
gospel  history)  had  been  set  forth  in  the  (already  existing) 
Gospels,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friends,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  prepared  a  spiritual  Gospel. 
The  other  account,  manifestly  also  abbreviated  and  more 
of  the  character  of  a  legend,  is  found  in  the  Muratorian 
Canon  (n.  6).     According  to  this  account,  John  replies  to 
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his  fellow  disciples  and  the  bishops,  who  exhort  him  to 

write  a  Gospel,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  fast  with 

him  for  three  days  and  await  a  revelation.     On  the  very 

next  night  it  is  revealed  to  the  apostle  Andrew  that  John 

shall  write  all  down  in  his  own  name,  but  that  all  the 

others  (disciples  present)  shall  revise  his  writing.     If,  as 

is  probably   the    case,    this   account   was    derived   from 

Leucius'  Acts  of  John,  which  were  written  in  Asia  Minor 

between  160  and  170  a.d.  (n.  6),  it  is  possible  that  many 

similar  but  more  extravagant  things  which  are  reported 

by  later   writers   concerning   the    origin   of    John   were 

largely  derived  from  this  same  book  of  Leucius,  which, 

notwithstanding  its  Gnostic   character,  was    much    read. 

Most  of  these  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  bishops 

3f  Asia  as  sent  by  their  Churches  to  urge  John  to  write, 

iind  in  representing  the  prevailing  heresies  as  creating  a 

■eeling   that   a   new  Gospel   was   needed.     By  some    no 

specific  heresies  are  mentioned  {Cat.  in  Jo.,  n.  4) ;  others 

nention  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  (Epiph.   Hcer.   li.    2.   12 ; 

Terome,    Vir.  III.  ix.).     Quite  anachronistically  mention 

s  made  also  of  Valentinus  (Victorianus  on  Rev.  xi.  1),  or 

In  lieu  of  all  others,  Marcion  (Argum.  in  Jo.,  see  n.  4). 

5ut  even  Irenseus,  who  elsewhere  shows  no  traces  of  this 

egendary  story,  is  confident  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel 

ia  conscious  opposition  to  his   contemporary   Cerinthus, 

nd  the  still  earlier  Gnostic  teaching  of  Nicolaus  (n.  7). 

■     All  tradition  which  is  ancient  and  in  general  worthy 

f  notice  agrees  in   representing  John  as  writing  after 

ilatthew,  Mark,   and  Luke,   at  a  great  age,  and  during 

■is   residence   in  the  province  of   Asia,   or  more  speci- 

jcally    in    Ephesus    (n.   8).      As    already    noticed,     this 

i  frequently  combined  with  the  tradition    held  by  the 

'jachers  of  Clement,  according  to  which  John  wrote  his 

rospel  with  the  other  three  in  view  (n.  8  end).     This  is 

{)nfirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  John  of  Ephesus,  to  whom 

le  Gospel  is  attributed,  did  actually  express  his  views 
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with  regard  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  by  the  fact  tluit, 
during  his  lifetime  and  in  the  region  where  he  lived,  the 
original  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  orally  interpreted 
in  religious  services,  and  finally  replaced  by  a  written 
translation  (see  vol.  ii.  433-444,  509-517). 

The  tradition  of  the  Church  is  also  unanimous  ir 
representing  the  evangelist  John  as  at  the  same  time  th( 
author  of  Revelation  and  the  Johannine  Epistles — and  a? 
none  other  than  the  apostle  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee 
John  the  evangelist  is  called  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  botl 
by  teachers  of  the  Church  and  by  heretical  writers,  anc 
by  these  same  persons  he  is  sometimes  called  an  aposth 
(n.  9).  The  first  designation  is  the  more  natural,  sinc( 
the  writing  of  a  Gospel  is  not  of  itself  the  function  of  ar 
apostle,  and  since  the  significance  and  trustworthiness  o; 
a  Gospel  depend  very  much  upon  its  author's  having  beei 
an  eye-witness  of  the  facts  he  records,  but  not  at  all  upoi 
his  apostleship.  Furthermore,  there  was  no  need  fre 
quently  to  describe  John  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 
since  John,  surnamed  Mark,  was  known  in  the  Gentik 
Christian  Church  only  by  the  latter  name,  and  since  dowi 
to  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  the  Church  wa! 
acquainted  with  only  one  distinguished  John  of  th( 
apostolic  age,  namely,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  discipk 
and  apostle,  the  guardian  of  the  Asiatic  Churches  during 
the  last  decades  of  the  first  century,  the  teacher  o: 
Polycarp  and  of  Papias  (see  vol.  ii.  433  f.). 

Until  after  the  death  of  Origen,  all  the  Johannin( 
writings  in  the  N.T.  were  assigned  by  all  the  Fathers  o: 
the  Church  to  the  same  author  without  question  oi 
explanation.  When,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  attentior 
is  called  to  the  identity  of  the  author  of  some  one  of  th( 
Johannine  writings,  it  is  done  either  for  the  purpose  o: 
recalling  the  various  gifts  for  which  the  Church  was 
indebted  to  this  one  John,  or  for  the  purpose  of  honour- 
ing him,  or  in  order  to  indicate  special  relations  existing 
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between   the   Gospel    and    Revelation,   or   between    the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistles.     It  is  never  done  in  order  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  author,  as  if  this  were  not 
self-evident  (n.  10).     This  was  the  point  of  view  even  of 
the  Alogi.     They  simply  rejected  "  the  books  of  John  " 
(n.  11).     Naturally  their  polemic  was  directed  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  against  the  two  principal  Johannine  works, 
— the  Gospel  and  Revelation, — since  the  Montanists,  in 
opposition  to  whom  their  opinion  w^as  developed,  based 
their  views  upon  the  Paraclete  passages  in   the  Fourth 
Gospel   and    upon   the    visions    of    Revelation.      Conse- 
quently Hippolytus  writes,  in   opposition   to  the  Alogi, 
I  his  apology  "  for  the  Gospel  according  to  John  and  for 
I  Revelation."      But   it   must   not   be   forgotten    that   the 
I  criticism  of  the  Alogi  applied  to  all  the  Johannine  writings, 
j  and  that  they  regarded  the  John,  whose  mask  Ceriuthus 
j  assumed,  as  an  apostle.     It  was  not  until  much  later  that 
I  the  attempt  was  made,  on  the  basis  of  one  accepted  work 
of  the  apostle  John,  to  deny  his  authorship  of  another 
writing   bearing  his  name,  and   to  assign  it  to  another 
John.     This  was  impossible  in  the  year  170,  because  at 
,  that  time  only  one  John  who  belonged  to  the  apostolic 
i  age  was  known.     And  even  as  late  as  210,  when  Caius 
i  of  Rome  accepted  the  negative  conclusions  of  the  Aloo-i 
;  with  reference  to  Revelation,  but  rejected  them  in   the 
I  case  of  the  Gospel,  he  did  not  distinguish  between  an 
apostle  John  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  another  John  who 
was  the  author  of  Revelation,  but  maintained  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  John  but  Cerinthus,  under  the  mask  of 
"a  great  apostle,"  who  wrote   Revelation    (n.    11   end). 
I  The  history  of  the  criticism  of  Revelation,  and  later  of 
,  the  shorter  letters,  is  an  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  Canon,  but  does  not  concern  directly  the  investi- 
gation of  the  tradition  relative  to  these  books :    for  the 
reason  that  from  the  very  outset  this  criticism  is  a  con- 
scious  denial  of  every  tradition.     But   even  this  is  an 
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indirect  witness  to  the  one  existing  tradition   regarding 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  these  books. 

Justin,  who,  as  we  have  ah^eady  seen,  became  a 
Christian  in  Ephesus  between  130  and  135  a.d.,  says 
that,  like  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  author  of  Genesis  and 
the  Psalter,  the  Christian  John,  the  apostle  of  Christ, 
received  a  revelation  and  prophesied  the  millennial  reign 
of  Christ  and  the  Christians  and  the  general  resurrection 
that  is  to  follow  (n.  12).  The  elders  of  Irenseus,  "who 
had  seen  John  face  to  face,"  endeavoured  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  the  number  666  in  Rev.  xiii.  18,  interpreted 
other  passages  of  the  book,  and  thereby  fixed  their  own 
eschatological  views  (n.  13).  According  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  saw  his  work,  Papias,  a  disciple  of  John  of 
Ephesus,  affirmed  the  "  trustworthiness "  (to  a^toTrto-ro?) 
of  Revelation,  made  explanatory  comments  on  some 
passages  of  the  book,  and,  most  significantly  of  all, 
derived  his  belief  in  the  millennium  from  this  source. 
Mark,  the  Valentinian,  who  lived  in  Asia  Minor  about 
the  year  160,  fed  upon  the  mysteries  of  Revelation. 
Melito  of  Sardis  wrote  a  book  on  Revelation  about  the 
year  170.  In  short,  we  have  an  unusually  large  number 
of  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  between  the  years  100  and 
180  Revelation  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  Churches  of 
Asia,  to  which  it  was  originally  directed  (Rev.  i.  4,  11), 
and  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  John  of  Ephesus, 
who,  at  the  very  latest,  from  130  onwards,  was  generally 
held  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Between  170  and 
220  we  find  Revelation  circulated  and  accepted  in  all 
parts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church  as  the  work  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  John. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  the  circulation 
of  Revelation  outside  of  the  province  of  Asia  cannot  be 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  circulation  of  the  Gospel.  With 
the  exception  of  Papias,  the  only  writer  before  Justin  who 
shows  familiarity  with  Revelation  is  the  author  of  the 
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Epistle  of  Barnabas,  who  wrote  about  tlie  year  130  {GK, 

i.  954  f.).    The  absence  of  clear  reminiscences  of  Eevelation 

in  Clement  of  Kome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  the  author  of 

the  sermon  bearing  the  name  of  Clement  {2  Cor.),  might 

be  explained  as  an  accident.     But  when  no  reference  is 

made  to  it  in  a  great  apocalypse  like  the  Shepherd  of 

Hermas  (circa  100),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Didache 

(probably  circa  110),  in  an  extended  teaching  concerning 

the  end  of  the  world  (chap,  xvi.),  it  is  strong  proof  that 

Revelation  was  not  yet  in  circulation  in  the  regions  where 

these  works  were  written,  i.e.   in  Rome  and  (probably) 

Alexandria,  or  at  least  it  had  not  yet  won  its  place  in 

these   large   Churches.      This  agrees  with   the  tradition 

concerning  the  time  when  Revelation  was  written.     In  a 

context  in  which  he  appeals  constantly  to  the  authority 

of  the  Asiatic  elders,  the  disciples  of  John  (v.  5.  1,  30.  1, 

33.  3,  4,  36.  1-3),  Irenseus  says  positively  that  the  vision 

of  Revelation  "was  seen"   shortly   before  he  was  born, 

near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  (died  September 

96)  (n.   14).      A  date  so  definite  as  this,  and  one  that 

could  not  be  derived  by  exegesis  from  Eevelation  itself, 

j  would  be  significant,  even  if  found  in  a  later  writer,  and 

I  even  if  Irenseus  did  not  testify  that  this  was  the  common 

I  view  among  the  personal  disciples  of  the  author  of  Revela- 

I  tion.     It  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  indications  of  the 

,  date  of  its  own  composition  to  be  found  in  Revelation,  but 

•by  the  above  mentioned  fact  that  outside  of  Asia  Minor 

.there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  Revelation  upon 

I  the  Church  in  the  literature  datinej  from  between  90  and 

|l20  A.D.     It  is  not  until  later  that  traces  of  it  are  found. 

The  correctness  of  the  date  is  also  confirmed  by  all  those 

traditions  which  refer  the  exile  of  John  upon  Patmos  to 

his  extreme  old  age,  or  which  describe  Revelation  as  the 

latest,  or  one  of  the  latest,  writings  in  the  N.T.     On  the 

other  hand,  all  the  diftering  views  as  to  the  date  of  the 

composition  of  Revelation  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
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tlie  Church  are  so  late  and  so  manifestly  confused,  that 
they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  tradition  (nn.  8,  10,  14). 
There  are  three  Epistles  which  in  the  tradition  bear 
the  name  of  John.  The  longest  of  these  is  without  any 
greeting,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  letter 
which  definitely  identifies  the  author.  In  the  place 
usually  occupied  by  the  name  of  the  writer,  the  author 
of  the  two  shorter  Epistles  calls  himself  6  irpea-^vrepo'^ — a 
title  which  is  used  as  a  proper  name — instead  of  by  his 
own  name.  Nevertheless,  except  by  the  Alogi,  who  denied 
the  Johannine  authorship  of  these  Epistles,  and  ascribed 
them  to  Cerinthus  (above,  181,  and  n.  11),  no  one  of  these 
Epistles  was  ever  attributed  to  an  author  of  another  name 
than  John.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  tradition  must 
have  originated  in  the  same  circle  in  which  the  letters 
originated,  from  which  also  they  were  circulated  in  the 
Church.  According  to  Eusebius,  Papias,  the  disciple  of 
"the  presbyter  whose  name  was  John"  (vol.  ii,  451  fi".), 
quoted,  or  adopted,  passages  from  1  John.  In  the  case 
of  his  companion  Polycarp,  we  ourselves  can  prove  as 
much  (n.  15).  Both  the  disciples  of  John  show  traces  of 
their  familiarity  with  the  shorter  Epistles.  Naturally, 
these  shortest  writings  in  our  N.T.  are  seldom  quoted. 
Their  history  is  also  not  a  little  obscured  through  a 
widespread  custom  of  early  writers,  by  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Epistle  of  John  or  of  Peter, 
or  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  or  to  the 
Thessalonians,  even  when  there  was  more  than  one  letter 
by  the  same  author  or  to  the  same  readers  (n.  16). 
Because  of  their  brevity,  2  and  3  John  would  never  have 
circulated  beyond  the  first  readers  and  have  come  down  to 
us,  if  from  the  first  they  had  not  been  connected  with 
1  John,  and  if  they  had  not  had  the  support  of  this  more 
extended  writing,  which  was  full  of  important  teachings. 
Without  such  connection  with  a  longer  writing,  or  a  place 
in  a  collection  of  writings,  or  an  insertion  in  an  historical 
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work,  such  fragments  are  apt  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  meet  2  and  3  John  in  Alexandria, 

Rome,  and  Gaul  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

At  that  time,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  was  only 

their  relation   to  the  Canon    that  was   uncertain.      The 

Syrian  Church,  which  at  first  had  none  of  the  catholic 

Epistles  in  its  N.T.,  afterwards,  when  the  redaction  of  the 

Peshito  was  made,  accepted  only  the  three  longest,  James, 

1  Peter,  and  1  John,     It  was  not  until  much  later  that 

the  four  shorter  Epistles  were  accepted.     At  the  time  when 

the  Muratorian  fragment  was  written,  2  and  3  John  and 

Jude  were  found  "  in  the  Catholic  Church  "  in  Rome,  i.e. 

in  the  N.T.   of  the  Roman  Church,   which  was  still  in 

Greek.     But  there  was  no  such  clear  witness  in  them  of 

their  Johannine  origin  as  in  1  John,  the  relation  of  which 

to  the  Gospel  is  assumed  in  1  John  i.  1-4.     Perhaps  it 

was  not  known  in  Rome  that  6  irpea^vrepo'i  was  a  name 

given  to  the  apostle  John  (n.  17).     This  uncertainty  may 

explain  why  2  and  3  John  were  probably  not  found  in  the 

oldest  Latin  Bible,  and  why,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 

fourth  century,   the  effort  to  introduce  these  letters   in 

j  the  Latin  Church  met  with  opposition  in  Africa.    Not  very 

:  long  after  this  there  appeared  also  in  Alexandria,  where 

;  Clement  had  commented  upon  2  John,  without  suggesting 

I  any  doubts  as  to  its  Johannine  origin,  and  probably  also 

i  on  3  John,  the  same  questioning  w^hich  had  appeared  in 

Rome,  or  it  seemed  best  to  take  account  of  the  omission 

.  of  the  shorter  Epistles  from  the  canon  of  other  Churches. 

I  "  Not  all  regard  2  and  3  John  as  genuine,"  says  Origen, 

I  but  without  attaching  any  great  weight  to  the  objection. 

The  result  was,  however,  that  Origen  and  Dionysius  of 

Alexandria  described  only  1  John  as  a  catholic  Epistle, 

and  that  Eusebius  reckoned   2  and  3   John  amons^  the 

antilegomena.     It  is  worth  noting  that  Dionysius  in  his 

efforts  to  discover  a  second  John  of  the  apostolic  age,  to 

whom  the  authorship  of  Revelation  might  be  assigned,  did 
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not  think  of  ascribing  to  the  same  author  the  shorter 
Epistles  about  which  questions  had  been  raised.  Likewise 
Eusebius,  who  thought  that  the  desired  author  needed  by 
his  hypothesis  was  to  be  found  in  the  presbyter  John  of 
Papias,  commended  this  discovery  only  to  those  who  could 
not  ascribe  Revelation  to  the  apostle  John.  In  the  case 
of  2  and  3  John,  he  contents  himself  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  may  have  been  written  by  some  John  other  than 
the  evangelist.  It  is  not  until  Jerome  that  we  meet  with 
the  definite  statement  that  many  regarded  the  presbyter 
John,  who  was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  apostle  as  the 
author  of  2  and  3  John.  But  in  both  the  chapters  where 
this  statement  is  made  Jerome  simply  copies  Eusebius 
without  scruple  (n.  18). 

There  is  no  tradition  concerning  the  occasion  of  the 
Johannine  Epistles  and  the  time  of  their  composition.  The 
assumption  that  1  John  was  written  after  the  Gospel  was 
simply  the  result  of  a  very  questionable  interpretation  of 
1  John  i.  1-4  and  of  the  making  of  this  passage  refer  to 
the  Gospel.  In  the  same  way  the  statements  which  we 
meet  incidentally,  that  1  John  was  written  after  Revela- 
tion, or  that  Revelation  was  written  after  the  Gospel,  or 
vice  versa  (nn.  8,  11),  have  not  the  value  of  traditions 
regarding  the  chronology  of  these  books.  The  only  things 
which  do  have  this  value  are  (1)  the  report  that  John 
wrote  Revelation  on  the  island  of  Patmos  between  the 
years  93  and  96,  and  (2)  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
Ephesus  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  reports  regarding  the  person  of  the  apostle  and 
author  John  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  :  ( 1 )  The 
express  statements  of  the  N.T.  regarding  the  apostle  John  ; 
(2)  those  statements  of  the  N.T.  which  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  same  John,  on  the  presupposition  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him ;  (3)  the  reports 
concerning  the  John  of  Ephesus  which  originated  among 
the  apostle's  disciples  in  Asia  ;  (4)  the  legendary  accounts. 
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Since  John  is  regularly  mentioned  second,  when  he  is 
associated  with  his  brother  James,  we  may  assume  that 
he  was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee.  The 
tradition  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles  is 
to  be  constantly  met,  and  is  probably  much  older  than 
the  sources  enable  us  to  prove  (n.  19),  The  family  in 
Capernaum  was  not  poor.  The  father  carried  on  a 
fishing  business  with  the  aid  of  his  sons  and  a  number 
of  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20).  Whereas  the  name  of  the 
father  occurs  frequently  only  because  the  sons  are  called 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
numerous  other  persons  bearing  these  very  common 
names,  the  mother  is  very  prominent.  We  learn  that 
her  name  was  Salome  only  by  a  comparison  of  Matt, 
xxvii.  56  with  Mark  xv.  40  (cf.  xvi.  1).  She  was  one  of 
the  women  who  accompanied  Jesus  and  the  apostles  on 
their  preaching  journeys  and  on  the  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  who  used  their  own  means  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  support  of  the  large  company  of 
travellers  (Mark  xv.  41  ;  Luke  viii.  3).  She  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  women  who  purchased  spices  to 
embalm  the  body  of  Jesus  after  it  was  laid  in  the  grave 
(Mark  xvi.  1  ;  cf.  Luke  xxiii.  55-xxiv.  1).  All  this  goes 
to  show  that,  as  regards  its  prosperity  and  social  position, 
the  family  of  Zebedee  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Chuza 
(Luke  viii.  3),  the  financial  ofiicer  of  Herod,  or  even  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  rather  than  with  that  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (Luke  ii.  24  ;  cf.  ii.  7).  But  these  two  families  were 
closely  related.  Since  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  two 
I  sisters  would  have  each  been  called  Mary,  we  may  assume 
]  that  four,  not  three,  women  are  mentioned  in  John  xix,  25. 
;  It  is  also  very  natural  to  identify  these  four  women  with 
the  women  mentioned  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark  xv.  40  f. 
and  the  unnamed  sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  mentioned 
in  John,  with  Salome  (n.  20).  The  sons  of  Zebedee  were, 
therefore,  own  cousins  of  Jesus,  and  if  Mary  and  Salome 
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were  relatives  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  priest's  daughter 
(Luke  i.  36),  were,  like  Jesus,  relatives  of  John  the 
Baptist.  While  the  brothers  of  Jesus  continued  to  main- 
tain at  least  a  neutral  attitude  towards  Him  (John  vii.  3), 
after  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist  Jesus'  cousins  became  per- 
manently His  disciples  (Mark  i.  19  ;  Matt,  iv,  21  ;  Luke 
V.  9),  and  after  they  were  chosen  among  the  Twelve  they 
with  Peter  are  repeatedly  distinguished  by  Jesus  as  His 
most  intimate  disciples  (Mark  v.  37,  ix.  2,  xiv.  33  ;  Matt, 
xvii.  1,  xxvi.  37;  Luke  viii.  51,  ix.  28).  Occasionally  a 
special  commission  is  given  John  and  Peter  alone  (Luke 
xxii.  8).  We  are  not  told  what  it  was  that  led  Jesus  to 
give  the  brothers  the  name,  "Sons  of  thunder"  (Mark 
iii.  17,  vol.  i.  16),  but  what  is  said  of  them  in  Mark  ix. 
38-40,  Luke  ix.  49-55  (above,  p.  89,  n.  19),  shows  that 
they  had  intense  zeal  for  their  Master's  honour,  and  were 
possessed  by  burning  anger  whenever  any  insult  was 
offered  Him.  But  this  was  accompanied  by  the  over- 
weenino;  ambition  which  led  them  and  their  mother  to 
ask  for  the  place  nearest  to  the  throne  of  the  Son  of  David 
in  His  glorious  kingdom  (n.  21).  For  both  these  exhibi- 
tions of  unsanctified  zeal  they  w^ere  earnestly  rebuked  by 
Jesus  ;  but  He  does  not  for  this  reason  cease  to  trust  them, 
nor  is  their  loyalty  and  that  of  their  mother  to  Him 
thereby  shaken.  Jesus'  prophecy  that  they  must  suffer 
like  Himself  (Mark  x.  38  f.  ;  Matt.  xx.  22  f.)  was  fulfilled 
in  James'  case  at  Easter  44  (Acts  xii.  2).  His  execution 
by  Herod  Agrippa  i.  is  the  only  thing  which  is  recorded  of 
him  in  Acts.  On  the  other  hand,  John  is  represented  as 
beinsf  from  the  first  alono;  with  Peter  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Palestinian  Church  (Acts  iii.  1-iv.  23,  viii.  15-25).  But 
always  when  they  appear  together  Peter  is  the  speaker 
(Acts  iii.  4,  12,  iv.  8,  v.  29,  viii.  20),  and  frequently, 
without  mention  of  John,  Peter  is  represented  as  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  early  Church.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  after  the  death  of  his  brother  and  the  assumption 
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of  the  leadership  of  the  mother  Churcli  by  James,  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  Joho,  together  with  Peter  and  James, 
occupied  a  distinguished  pLace  in  the  Jewish  Church  is 
evidenced  by  Gal.  ii.  9. 

The  picture  of  John  which  we  get  from  these  defiuite 
statements  is  essentially  enlarged  by  what  is  said  in  the 
writings  attributed  to  him — provided  the  interpretation  of 
their  testimony  to  their  author,  which  is  given  below, 
proves  to  be  correct.  This  explains  at  once  why  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  after  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  in  response  to 
the  brief  command  of  Jesus  that  they  give  up  their 
business  and  attach  themselves  to  Him  with  a  view  to 
becoming  His  future  helpers  in  His  calling,  were  willing  to 
obey  at  once  and  unconditionally  (Mark  i.  20  ;  Matt.  iv. 
22;  Luke  v.  11).  Both  were  disciples  of  their  relative 
John,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  their  former  master  attached 
themselves  to  Jesus,  when  He  returned  again  to  the  place 
of  baptism  not  long  after  His  own  baptism,  forming  with 
Peter  and  Andrew,  Philip  and  Nathanael  (Bartholomew), 
the  first  group  of  Jesus'  disciples.  This  enables  us  to 
understand  why,  in  all  four  of  the  lists  of  the  apostles  in 
the  N.T.,  the  first  five,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Acts  i. 
13,  where  the  name  of  Thomas  is  inserted  between  Philip 
and  Bartholomew,  all  six  occupy  the  foremost  places. 
From  the  moment  when  they  attached  themselves  to  Jesus 
they  were  constantly  associated  with  Him,  both  in  their 
native  city  Capernaum,  where  Jesus  settled  with  His 
family  (John  ii.  12),  and  upon  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  to 
attend  a  feast,  as  well  as  during  a  somewhat  protracted 
residence  in  Judea  (John  ii.  13-iv.  2).  When  sub- 
sequently Jesus,  because  of  the  continued  activity  of  the 
Baptist,  abandoned  His  work  in  Judea  and  withdrew  into 
Galilee  and  the  quietness  of  private  life,  determined  to 
await  the  further  development  of  events  (Jolm  iv.  1-3, 
43  ff.),  His  disciples  went  with  Him  and  in  all  pro1)ability 
resumed  for  a  time  their  usual   occupations,  until  Jesus 
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recognised  the  imprisonment  of  tlie  Baptist  (cf.  John  v. 
35)  as  the  signal  for  the  resumption  of  His  work,  and  sum- 
moned His  disciples  to  share  it.  If  the  unnamed  disciple 
in  John  xiii.  23-26  (xviii.  15f.),  xix.  26,  27,  35,  xx.  2-10, 
xxi.  7,  20-25  is  the  apostle  John,  this  confirms  at  once 
the  statement  of  the  other  Gospels,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
apostles  who  were  most  intimate  with  Jesus.  The  state- 
ment that  he  had  relations  with  the  high  priest  Caiaphas, 
and  that  he  was  known  to  the  servants  in  the  high 
priest's  house,  is  new  and  surprising,  if  John  xviii.  15f. 
refers  to  him  and  not  to  his  brother  James  (see  below,  §  65) ; 
but  in  either  case  is  less  surprising  when  we  remember 
that  Zebedee's  wife  was  a  priest's  daughter,  and  that  the 
family,  while  not  one  of  the  highest  social  standing  and 
broadest  culture  (Acts  iv.  13),  did  belong  to  the  prosperous 
middle  class.  The  statement  in  Acts  iv.  13  also  proves 
that  John,  like  Peter,  had  been  known  by  sight  to  some  of 
the  high  priestly  circle  even  before  Jesus'  death.  The 
statement  that  John,  with  his  mother  Salome,  ventured  to 
approach  near  to  the  cross  during  the  last  moments  of 
Jesus'  life  (John  xix.  25  fF.,  35),  is  neither  confirmed  nor 
contradicted  by  Matt,  xxvii.  55f.  ;  Mark  xv.  40  f.  ;  Luke 
xxiii.  49.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  Mark  mentions 
Salome  among  the  women  who  at  this  time  watched  the 
cross  from  afar,  and  that  Luke  mentions,  besides  the 
women,  also  the  men  who  were  friends  of  Jesus.  If  John 
was  a  near  relative  of  Jesus,  and  if  more  than  this  his 
family  was  in  comparatively  good  circumstances,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  Jesus  entrusted  His  mother  to  John's 
care,  and  why  he  took  her  into  his  family  (xix.  26  f.). 
The  contributions  made  to  the  history  of  John's  life  by 
John  xxi.  will  be  discussed  later  (§  66). 

The  three  Epistles  show  that  when  they  were  written 
John  was  a  teacher  and  occupied  a  position  of  leadership 
in  a  group  of  Christian  Churches,  the  main  constituency  of 
which  did  not  owe  their  conversion  to  his  preaching,  and 
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that  they  were  Gentile  Christian  Churches.  From 
Revelation  we  learn  that  he  occupied  this  position  in  the 
Churches  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

The  traditions  current  among  the  disciples  of  John  in 
Asia  concerning  the  last  period  of  his  life,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  origin  of  his  writings,  have  already  been 
established  (above,  p.  174  ff.).  There  is,  however,  some 
further  matter  of  importance  for  the  criticism  of  these 
writings.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  his 
disciple  Polycarp,  who  became  a  Christian  in  the  year  69 
(i.e.  was  baptized  in  that  year),  was  "  made  a  disciple  by 
apostles,"  which  means  that  he  was  not  a  small  child  when 
he  was  baptized,  but  was  converted  sometime  during  his 
boyhood  by  apostles  and  afterwards  baptized  (n.  22). 
Irenaeus  repeatedly  mentions  a  number  of  apostles  and 
also  other  personal  disciples  of  Jesus  with  whom  Polycarp 
was  in  constant  intercourse  during  his  youth.  Evidently 
men  like  Philip  and  Aristion  are  meant  (see  vol.  ii.  452  f.). 
But  again  and  again  Irenseus  mentions  John  as  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  of  Polycarp,  and  of  Papias  and  of  the  other 
Asiatic  elders.  Consequently  at  the  latest  he  must  have 
taken  up  his  residence  in  the  province  of  Asia  in  the  year 
69.  In  the  year  66,  when  2  Tim.  was  written,  he  evi- 
dently was  not  working  in  these  regions.  It  is  conceivable 
that  after  the  death  of  Paul  and  Peter,  men  who  remained 
at  their  posts  in  Palestine  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Jewish  war  (cf.  Matt.  x.  23  ;  see  vol.  ii.  572)  now  recog- 
nised that  the  time  had  come  when  their  calling,  which 
had  always  been  wider  than  Israel,  should  now  be  more 
extensively  exercised — ^just  as  Peter  had  attempted  to  do 
Qotlong  before  (vol.  ii.  158  f.).  It  is  also  conceivable  that 
:hey  should  choose  as  the  scene  of  their  apostolic  labours 
i.e.  their  labours  as  missionaries  and  leaders  in  Churches 
hat  were  already  organised),  the  Churches  of  the  province 
)f  Asia,  which,  to  judge  from  conditions  in  the  second 
entury,  were  especially  numerous  and  strong — especially 
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since  in  these  Churches  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grew  to- 
gether luxuriantly,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  last  letters  of 
Paul.  The  tradition  that  it  was  after  the  death  of  James 
and  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war  that  the 
apostles  left  Palestine  and  the  mother  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
also  favours  the  dating  of  the  settlement  of  apostles  and 
other  disciples  of  Jesus  in  Asia  between  66  and  69 
(n.  23). 

Since,  according  to  Irenseus,  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in 
opposition   to   Cerinthus,  and   since   the  Alogi   declared 
Cerinthus    to   be   the   author  of  the  Johannine  writings 
(above,  p.  177),  it  is  significant  that  Irenseus  is  able  to 
cite  witnesses  who  heard  from  Polycarp's  lips    the  well- 
known  story  of  the  meeting  of  John  and  Cerinthus  in  a 
public  bath  in  Ephesus  (n.  24).     In  this  John  of  Ephesus 
one    easily   recognises   the    young    Boanerges    and    the 
author   of  the  Epistles.     Judging  from    the   context   in 
Irenseus,  it  appears  that  Polycarp  related  this  anecdote  in 
Rome  on    the  occasion  of  his  visit  there  at  Easter  154. 
It  was  on  this  same  occasion  also  that  Polycarp,  speaking 
with  reference  to  the  differences  in  ecclesiastical  custom 
between  his  native  Church  and  the  Roman  Church,  said 
that  he  himself,  with  John  and  the  other  apostles,  had 
always  celebrated  the  Christian  Passover  as  it  was  then 
celebrated  in  Asia,  not  as  it  was  celebrated  in  Rome — in 
other  words,  that  a  fast  had  preceded  the  Passover,  which 
was  really  a  special  yearly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(n.  25).     No  mention  is  as  yet  made  in  the  intercourse 
between  Polycarp  and  Anicetus  in  Rome  in  the  year  154 
about  another  difference  which  led  to  a  vigorous  contest 
within  the  Asiatic  Church  between  the  years  165  and  170, 
and  which  about  the  year  190  created  a  dissension  between 
the  Asiatic  and  Roman  Church  that  was  still  more  danger- 
ous and  which  finally  implicated  the  entire  Church.     Since 
in  these  later  controversies  most  of  the  Asiatic  bishops 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  John  of  Ephesus,  Philip  of 
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Hierapolis,  and  also  of  Polycarp  and  all  the  prominent 
bishops  of  the  past  in  defence  of  their  practice  in  observ- 
ino-  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  John  and  the  other  members  of  the  apostolic 
circle  who  came  from  Palestine  to  Asia  Minor  after  the 
year  66  were  quartodecimans,  that  is  to  say,  they  cele- 
brated the  Christian  Passover  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above  every  year  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  no  matter  on  what  day  of  the  week 

it  fell. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  how  much  trustwor- 
thiness attaches  to  the  other  traditions  concerning  John. 
Some  of  them  sound  as  if  they  were  genuine  history  (n.  26), 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  reject  as  pure  inventions  all  the 
accounts  concerning  John  peculiar  to  Leucius  Charinus, 
who  wrote  in  Asia  from  160-170.     In  this  work  Leucius 
must  have  followed  existing  tradition  much  more  closely 
than   was   done   in   the   Acts   of  Peter,  which  was  also 
probably  written  by  him.     The  scene  of  the  latter  was  the 
distant  city  of  Rome,  and  the  death  of  Peter  had  taken 
olace  some  thirty  or  forty  years  earlier  than  that  of  John. 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  John,  Leucius  wrote  a  few  years 
ifter  the  death  of  the  last  of  his  disciples.     Of  special 
mportance  to  us  is  his  description  of  the  death  of  John. 
Vccording    to   ancient   and    genuine   tradition,   John   of 
^phesus  died  a  natural  death  in  that  city  in  his  extreme 
')ld  age,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  {i.e.  about 
00),  and  was  buried  there  (n.  27).     If  there  had  been 
nything    remarkable    about   this   death    except    John's 
jXtreme  age,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  silence  of 
renseus   and    the   other   prose   witnesses   concerning   it. 
Tor  is  Leucius'  representation  of  it  essentially  different 
1:0m  this  tradition  (n.  28).     On  a  Sunday  after  religious 
srvices,  John  went  outside  the  gates  of  the  city,  accom- 
anied  by  a  few  trusted  disciples,  had  a  deep  grave  dug, 
lid  aside  his  outer  garments  which  were  to  serve  him  as 

VOL.  III.  13 
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a  bed,  prayed  once  more,  stepped  down  into  the  grave, 
greeted  the  brethren  who  were  present,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost.  According  to  this  writing  he  does  not  die 
of  weakness,  as  one  might  expect  to  be  the  case  from 
the  genuine  traditions  concerning  the  old  man  who  had 
finally  grown  decrepit ;  but  he  does  actually  die  and  rests 
in  his  grave  in  Ephesus,  just  as  truly  as  Philip  and  his 
daughters  rest  in  theirs  at  Hierapolis,  and  just  as  truly  as 
do  the  other  "  great  heavenly  lights  of  Asia,  who  will  rise 
on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  return  "  (Polycrates  of  Ephesus 
[circa  190]  in  Eus.  v.  24.  2-5).  It  was  not  until  the  fourth 
century  that  popular  superstition,  taking  up  the  suggestioE 
of  John  xxi.  23,  began  to  disturb  his  rest  in  the  grave 
and  to  relate  miracles  about  the  immortal  disciple  and  his 
grave,  which  grew  constantly  more  and  more  fantastic 
(n.  28). 

1.  (P.  174.)  Witli  regard  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  Fourth  Gospel 
cf.  E.  LuTHARDT,  Der  joh.  Ursprung  des  4  Ev.  1874  ;  E.  Abbott,  The  Author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  External  Evidences,  1880  ;  J.  Drummond,  Ai 
Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1903,  pp 
72-351  ;  GK,  i.  17  f.,  150-192,  220-262,  516-534,  675-680,  732-739,  767,  778 
780,  784  ff.,  901-915,  934,  ii.  32-52,  733,  850  f.,  909  f.,  956-961,  967-973 
Forsch.  vi.  105,  127,  181-190,  201-203.  As  to  the  use  of  John's  Gospel  ii 
the  Gospel  of  Peter,  cf.  the  writer's  work,  Evang.  des  Petrus,  1893,  S.  49  f,      1 

2.  (P.  176.)  Concerning  Apostles  and  the  disciples  of  Apostles  in  th( 
province  of  Asia,  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  1-224,  where  also  the  biography  of  Irenseus 
the  chronology  of  Justin,  and  other  relevant  facts  and  questions  are  con 
sidered.  More  recentlj-,  E.  Schwartz  ("  Uber  den  Tod  der  Sohne  Zebedai 
ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  Johannesev."  1904,  Abh.  der  gott.  Ges.  d.  Wiss 
philol.-hist.  KL,  N.  E.  vii.  No.  5)  has  once  again  made  an  attempt,  surpassing 
in  audacity  all  earlier  ones,  to  prove  that  the  entire  tradition  concerning  th« 
long-lived  Apostle  John  is  a  myth.  Starting  from  a  remark  of  Wellhauser 
{Ev.  Marci,  90),  made  without  much  consideration  of  the  matter,  Schwarts 
infers  from  Mark  x.  35-40  =  (Matt.  xx.  20-23)  that  the  apostles  John  anc 
James  died  violent  deaths  and  at  the  same  time  ;  therefore,  according  tc 
Acts  xii.  2,  about  44  a.d.  This  inference  naturally  does  not  depend,  like  th( 
old  myths  of  the  martyrdom  by  oil,  and  of  the  poisoned  cup  related  in  con- 
nection with  John,  upon  the  presupposition  that  every  prophecy  of  Jesus 
must  have  been  literally  fulfilled.  (Cf.  the  writer's  Acta  Jo.  cxvii.  if.,  Forsch. 
vi.  103,  147  ff.).  Schwartz  (S.  4)  considers  it  self-evident,  and  not  at  all 
needful  of  proof,  that  the  saying  of  Jesus  is  not  authentic,  but  a  vaticinium 
ex  eventii  attributed  to  Jesus.     In  that  case  certainly  before  the  first  record- 
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ing  of  the  apparently  prophetic  words  there  must  have  taken  place  the  event 

which  Schwartz  asserts  is  implied  in  that  saying.     This  assertion  is  made 

with  the  naivete  of  the  philologist,  which  has  become  proverbial,  and  again 

without  any  attempt  at  proof.     If  Mark  x.  38  f.  might  be  understood  to 

mean  that  James  and  John  would  die  in  the  same  way  as  Jesus  (cf.  John 

xiii.  36,  xxi.  19),  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  postulate  that   they  were 

crucified,  a  fate  which  neither  of  them  experienced.     The  drinking  of  the 

cup  and  the  being  baptized  to  which  Jesus  refers  as  the  experience  which  is 

to  come  to  Himself  and  His  disciples,  have  the  much  more  usual  meaning  of 

the  suffering  preceding  the  glorification,  and  thus  understood  form,  as  so 

often,  the  contrast  to  the  reigning  of  Jesus,  and  the  reigning  with  Him, 

which  are  to  follow  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  26  ;  Acts  xiv.  22  ;  Rom.  viii.  17  ;  2  Tim. 

ii,  11  f.).     In  itself  this  saying  stands  on  a  level  with  the  demands  which 

Jesus  made  upon  all  true  disciples  and  His  announcements  concerning  their 

future  (Matt.  x.  38,  xvi.  24  f.;  John  xii.  25  f.,  xv.  20  f.,  xvi.  2).     Not  until 

James  was  beheaded  by  Herod  Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  2)  could  one  be  tempted 

to  accept  the  supposition  that  this  announcement  to  John  was  to  be  fulfilled, 

as  in  the  case  of  his  brother,  by  a  martyr's  death.     It  was  possible  that  Mark 

and  Matthew  entertained  such  an  expectation  when  they  wrote  down  that 

conversation  ;  for  both  of  them  wrote  some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 

James  the  son  of   Zebedee,   and   some  thirty   years  before   the   death   of 

John.     The  conclusion  of  Wellhausen,  that  this  prophecy   of  martyrdom 

would  hardly  have  stood  in  the  Gospel  if  it  had  been  only  half  fulfilled, 

would  have  a  faint  ajspearance  of  plausibility  only  if  John  had  already  died 

a  peaceful  death  at  the  time  when  Mark  and  Matt,  were  written.     As  long 

as  he  lived,  his  death  as  a  martyr  could  be  expected  daily.     Does  not  the 

'  Gospel  contain  many  prophesies  of  Jesus  which  had  not  been  fulfilled  when 

'  the  evangelists  wrote,   and  are   not  yet  fulfilled  ?     Entirely  without  any 

support  in  the  text  is  the  improbable  assertion  of  Schwartz,   that   Mark 

j  X.  38  f.  prophesies  a  simultaneous  martyrdom  of  both  apostles,  or  rather  that 

!  on  the  basis  of  this  fact  the  prophecy  was  fabricated.     Here  again  the  critic 

!  makes  what  he   would  prove  the   presupposition   of  his   exegesis.     What 

I  further  violent    efforts    are    necessary   to    save   this   thesis   from  absolute 

!  absurdity  ?     The   author  of  Acts,    "  for  the   sake   of  the   later  tradition," 

I  omitted  the  name  of  John  in  xii.  2  ;  i.e.,  to  favour  the  myth  that  identified 

'the  long-lived  John  of  Ephesus  with  the  son  of  Zebedee,  he  falsified  the 

i  history  handed  down  to  him.     The  John  who,  according  to  Gal.  ii.  9,  at  the 

•time  of  the  Apostolic  council  was,  together  with  Peter  and  James,  the  Lord's 

brother,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  mother  Church,  is  held  to  be  not  the  apostle 

of  this  name,  who,  according  to  Acts  iii.-viii.,  stood  second  to  Peter,  but  the 

John  Mark  of  Acts  xii.  12,  whom  the  author  of  Acts  through  his  unhistorical 

[statements  (xii.  25,  xiii.  5,  13,  xv.  37  f.)  made  a  helper  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 

!in  their  preaching,  and  who  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  Mark  of  Col.  iv. 

10  ;  Philem.  24  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11.     From  these  criticisms  of  the  Gospels  and 

A.cts  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  fragmentary  and  in  part  obscure  state- 

'rnents  of  the   post  -  apostolic  literature   were   handled.      W.    Sanday,    The 

i'riticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  32,  has  correctly  characterised  the  tone  of 

bhis  treatise  ;  and  O.  Benndorf  {Forschuwjen  in  Ephesos,  i.  107,  published  by 

;he  Austrian  Archajological  Institute,  1905)  is  j)robably  not  the  only  non- 
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theological  historical  investigator   who  turns  away  from  its  method  and 
conclusions  unsatisfied. 

3.  (P.  178.)  Concerning  traces  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  Papias'  work,  of. 
GK,  i.  902.  In  connection  with  this  is  what  Conybeare  communicates  to  us 
in  the  Guardian  of  July  18,  1894,  from  the  Solutiones  in  IV.  evv.  of  the 
Armenian  Vardan  Vardapet  (XII,  Cent.),  according  to  the  MS.  at  S.  Lazzaro, 
No.  51,  fol.  3  :  "  And  as  the  doors  were  shut.  He  appeared  to  the  Eleven  and 
the  others  who  were  with  them  "  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  33  ;  John  xx.  19  ;  a  con- 
nection with  the  following  is  not  clear).  But  the  aloes,  which  they 
brought  (John  xix.  39),  was  a  mixture,  so  to  speak,  half  of  oil,  half  of  honey. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  aloes  is  a  sort  of  incense,  as  we  are  told  bv  the 
Geographer  and  by  Papias,  who  say  there  are  fifteen  kinds  of  aloes  in  India, 
four  of  which  are  costly — namely,  Nihr^  (?  Ingre),  Andrataratz  (?  Sangra- 
taratz),  Jerravor,  DzahotMn.  Accordingly,  what  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  used 
for  the  burial  was  (?  of  these  four  costly  kinds) ;  for  they  were  rich  (John 
xix,  38  f.,  cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  57,  it\ov(ti.os).  The  "  Geographer "  is  Moses  of 
Khorene,  in  whose  work,  chap,  xli.,  we  can  read  of  the  four  kinds  of  aloes. 
So  this  did  not  come  from  Papias.  Just  as  little  is  he  the  originator  of  the 
popular  misunderstanding  of  aloes  as  a  mixture  of  oil  and  honey,  because  the 
Geographer  and  Papias  are  cited  directly  in  opposition  to  this  idea.  There 
remains  the  assertion  of  Papias  that  aloes  is  a  kind  of  incense.  Conse- 
quently he  has  made  John  xix.  38  f.  the  subject  of  one  of  his  e^^yijcreis.  In 
this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Armenians 
with  the  work  of  Papias  is  also  otherwise  assured  ;  cf,  Forsch.  vi,  128- 
130,  155. 

4.  (P.  178.)  According  to  Cardinal  Thomasius  {Opp.,  ed.  Vezzosi,  i.  344)  and 
Pitra  (Analeda,  ii.  160),  the  following  argument  for  the  Gospel  of  John  is  found 
in  a  Latin  Bible  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  Codex  Eegina  14  in  the  Vatican  : 
"Evangelium  Johannis  manifestatum  et  datum  est  ecclesiis  ab  Johanne 
adhuc  in  corpore  constituto,  sicut  Papias  nomine  Hierapolitanus,  discipulus 
Johannis  earns,  in  exotericis  id  est  in  extremis  quinque  libris  retulit.  De- 
scripsit  vero  evangelium  dictante  Johanne  recte.  Verum  Marcion  hasreticus, 
cum  ab  eo  fuisset  improbatus  eo  quod  contraria  sentiebat,  abjectus  est  a 
Johanne.  Is  vero  scripta  vel  epistolas  ad  eum  pertulerat  a  fratribus,  qui  in 
Ponto  fuerunt."  This  same  text  is  found  in  bad  orthography  in  a  Codex 
Toletanus  of  the  tenth  century  as  the  conclusion  of  a  long  prologue,  which  in 
the  preceding  sentences  agrees  essentially  with  Jerome,  Vir.  Ml.  ix.  This 
codex  is  printed  in  Wordsworth-White,  N.T.  Lat.  i.  490  ;  cf.  also  Burkitt, 
Two  Lectures  on  the  Gospels,  1901,  pp.  90-94,  in  addition  GK,  i.  898  fl".  Only 
as  far  as  constitutio  have  we  the  right  to  refer  this  statement  to  Papias, 
Whether  the  author  of  the  argumentum  borrowed  directly  from  Papias,  or,  as 
the  present  writer  assumes,  from  a  work  in  which  he  found  Papias  cited, 
may  not  here  be  discussed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Greek  source  lies  at 
the  basis,  and  that  iii  ezoiericis  =  ep  toIs  i^arepLKols  kt\.  is  an  error  of  the 
copyist  for  ev  to7s  e^TjyrjTiKols  ;  cf.  Clem.  Strom,  iv.  83,  Baa-iXeidTjs  ev  ra 
flKocTTM  rpira  Ta>v  e^rjyTjriKMv.  Enough  has  been  said  (Forsch.  vi.  127,  A.  I) 
against  a  very  superficial  criticism  of  what  Papias  reported  concerning  the 
publishing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  John  who  was  still  living,  and  also 
in  GK,  i.  900,  concerning  "  the  justness  of  the  theological  criticism,"  which 
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masses  over  fhis  testimony  of  Papias  in  silence,  and  contents  itself  with  tlie 
•ejection  of  the  "  myths "  connected  with  his  words.  The  words  which 
ramediately  follow  retulit,  connected  by  a  vero,  are  also  extant  in  Greek  in 
he  Procemium  of  the  Catena  in  Jo.,  ed.  Corderius,  1630,  and  in  the  Acta  Jo. 
)i  Prochorus  are  assigned  to  this  disciple  of  the  Apostle  (cf.  the  writer's 
ida  Jo.  p.  154  ff.).  Also  the  suhdidante  of  the  Codex  Toletanus  in  place  of 
he  didante  of  the  Kegino- Vatic,  points  to  a  Greek  source  ;  it  is  a  literal 
ranslation  of  vnayopevovTos  'icodvvov.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to  name 
n  authority  for  this  account,  there  is  no  reason  for  treating  it  as  a  senseless 
iiyth.  It  is  almost  self-evident  that  John,  like  Paul,  dictated  extended 
)ortions  of  Greek  writings  to  an  amanuensis ;  and  Papias,  the  friend  of 
'olycarp,  and  a  companion  of  the  same  age,  can  just  as  well  as  he  have  been 
wenty-tive  or  more  years  of  age  when  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written.  The 
lotice  concerning  Marcion,  introduced  by  a  verum  and  in  the  Codex  Tole- 
anus  written  as  a  new  section,  the  source  of  which  we  are  less  able  to  dis- 
over  than  that  of  the  statement  concerning  Papias  as  secretary,  is  chrono- 
ogically  unbelievable  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears,  but  excepting  the 
lame  of  John  does  not  sound  senseless.  Marcion  came  from  Pontus,  and 
'olycarp  seems  to  have  come  to  know  him  in  Asia  before  he  met  him  again 
n  Eome  ;  cf.  Iren.  iii.  3.  4.  Evidently  there  is  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
ource  like  the  apud  Johannem,  Jerome,  Vir.  HI.  vii. ;  cf.  NKZ,  1898,  S. 
116,  A.  1. 

5.  (P.  178.)  Clem.  Alex,  in  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  7  (after  the  words  cited, 
ol.  ii.  400,  n.  9,  and  448,  n.  9,  and  governed  by  the  eXeyov,  sc.  ol  npea- 
'vTtpoi)  '.  Tov  p.ivToi  'ladvvTjv  ecxaTov  crvviSovra,  on  ra  crcofxartKa  ev  rois 
iiayyfXlois  SeSi^Xcorat,  TvpoTairivTa  vtto  tuv  yvapipwv,  nevvfiaTt  6fO(popT]6evTa, 
■VfVfiaTiKov  TTOirjcrai  evayyfKiov. 

6.  (P.  178.)  Can.  Mur.  lines  9-16  ;  GK,  ii.  5,  32-40  ;  Ada  Jo.  pp.  cxxvi- 
isxxi.  The  origin  of  this  narrative  in  the  Ada  Jo.  by  Leucius  {GK,  ii.  38) 
I  as  become  still  more  probable,  since  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Can.  Mur. 
bands  also  in  close  relation  to  the  Ada  Petri  written  by  the  same  author 
\tK,  ii.  844).  In  GK,  ii.  37  f.,  are  given  also  the  noteworthy  patristic  state- 
iients  in  this  connection  (cf.,  further,  GK,  i.  898  f.,  and  the  previous  notes 
|.  5).    As  to  the  relation  of  the  narratives  of  Leucius  and  Clement,  cf.  Forsch. 

201-204. 

7.  (P.  179).  Iren.  iii.  11.  1  :  "  Hanc  fidem  annuntians  Joannes,  domini 
iscipulus,  volens  per  evangelii  annuntiationem  auferre  eum,  qui  a  Cerintho 
iseminatus  erat  hominibus,  errorem  et  multo  prius  ab  his  qui  dicuntus 
icolaitaj,  qui  sunt  vulsio  eius,  quae  falso  cognominatur  scientia,  ut  con- 
nderet  eos  .  .  .  sic  inchoavit  in  ea,  quae  est  secundum  evangelium  doc- 
ina  :  '  In  principio  erat  verbum,' "  etc.     Cf.  vol.  i.  515,  n.  4. 

8.  (P.  179.)  That  John  was  the  last  of  the  evangelists  to  write,  cf.  vol.  ii. 
t2  f.,  397-400.  This  supposition  involves  the  admission  that  he  wrote  in 
1  age.     After  a  life  spent  only  in  preaching,  he  came  at  its  close  to  make 

|e  of  the  written  word  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  24.  7).  Epiph.  Ha;r.  Ii.  12  expresses 
jmself  most  definitely  :  hio  va-repov  dvayKtl^ei  to  ayiov  nvfvpa  tov  ^laavv-qv, 
\ipaiTovfj,(vov  fvayyeXiaaadai  5t'  evXa^fiav  kol  TaTrfivo(f)pnavvT]v,  enl  ttj  yr]paX€a 
I  row  fjXiKia  fxera  iTt]  evevTjKOVTa  Ttjs  iavTov  ^corjs,  p.fTa  ttjv  dirb  ttj^  JJaTpov 
'  dvoSov,  T171/  cTTi  KXav^iov  yfvop.fvr]v  Kaiaapos  Koi  ptfTa  iKava  fTT]  tov  Siarpix/'ai 
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avTov  eVi  (Dindorf,  0776)  Trjs  'Acri'aj  avayKci^fTai  eKdecrBai  to  €vayye\iov.  Cf. 
li.  2,  6  ayios  ^laavvrjs  fxi6^  rfkiKiav  yrjpaXeav  eVtrpeVerat  ktX.  As  to  the 
determination  of  the  date  of  the  exile  on  Patmos,  cf.  below,  n.  14 ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  strange  statements  contained  in  Hcer.  li.  33,  cf.  Forsch.  v. 
35-43.  Not  one  of  the  Church  Fathers  (Irenseus,  Clement,  Origen,  Eusebius) 
says  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  after  his  return  from  Patmos,  and  therefore 
after  the  completion  of  Revelation.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Epiphanius,  there  is  a  whole  line  of  witnesses  for  this  statement  :  (a)  A 
speech  delivered  at  Ephesus  under  the  name  of  Chr3'sostom  (Montfaucon, 
viii.  2.  131),  which  Suidas  (cf.  sub  voco,  'ladvvijs  [ed.  Bernhardy,  i.  2.  1023]) 
had  looked  upon  and  copied  as  a  genuine  work  of  Chrysostom  ;  (h)  many 
Lat.  prologues  to  John's  Gospel  (iV.T.  Lat.,  ed.  Wordsworth,  i.  486,  490); 
(f)  two  treatises  ascribed  to  Augustine  (Mai,  Nova  pair.  Bibl.  i.  1.  381  ;  Aug. 
02^p.,  ed.  Bass.  iv.  382) ;  (d)  indirectly,  the  "  History  of  John,"  which  was 
preserved  in  the  Syriac  (Wright,  Apocr.  Ads,  i.  60-64),  in  so  far  as  it  states 
that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Ephesus  after  an  exile,  the  place  of  which  it 
does  not  give  ;  and  (e)  Prochorus  in  his  History  of  the  Apostle  John  in  so  far 
as  it  tells  us  that  John  dictated  to  him  his  Gospel  in  two  days  and  six  hours 
at  the  end  of  his  exile,  while  he  was  still  on  Patmos  ;  however,  after  he  had 
left  behind  for  the  churches  of  the  island  a  copy  which  was  also  written  by 
Prochorus,  but  on  parchment,  he  brought  with  him  to  Ephesus  the  original, 
which  was  on  paper  (cf.  the  present  writer's  edition  of  the  Acta  Jo.  pp.  154- 
158,  xliii-1).  As  has  been  more  explicitly  shown  in  the  above  reference, 
there  must  have  come  a  confusion  into  the  tradition,  at  the  time  when  and  in 
the  circles  where  the  Johannine  origin  of  Rev. — this  record  of  the  exile  on 
Patmos — was  denied,  and  the  book  itself  was  far  from  being  given  a  place  in 
the  N.T.  Canon.  Prochorus  puts  the  Gospel  in  the  place  of  Rev.  which  was 
written  on  Patmos,  and  only  through  an  evident  interpolation  is  there 
brought  into  his  book  a  supplementary  narrative  of  the  Patmos  origin  of 
Rev.  (op.  cit.  184).  It  is  an  echo  of  the  original  narrative  of  Prochorus,  when 
min.  145  (Tischend.  N.T.  i.  967,  cf.  another  min.  by  Matthaei,  Evanrj.  Jo. 
1786,  p.  356)  and  the  Synopsis  of  "  Athanasius  "  (Athan.,  ed.  Montf.  ii.  202) 
admit  that  John  wrote  or  dictated  the  Gospel  on  Patmos,  but  published  it  in 
Ephesus,  and  also  when  the  Chron.  pasch.,  ed.  Bonn,  i.  11  and  411,  idly  talks 
of  the  ISioxeipov  of  the  Johannine  Gospel,  which  was  alleged  to  be  still 
preserved  in  Ephesus  (Acta  Jo.  p.  lix).  But  the  source  of  the  tradition  that 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  in  Ephesus  after  the  return  from  Patmos  can 
Gcarcely  be  any  other  than  the  legend  of  Leucius  {Acta  Jo.  p.  cxxvi  tf.).  It 
does  not  deserve  any  particular  credence,  because  Irenaeus,  who  offers  very 
definite  statements  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  Matt.,  of  Mark 
(iii.  1.  1),  and  of  Rev.  (v.  30.  3),  would  not  have  contented  himself  with  the 
more  indefinite  statements  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel — e.g.  that  John  may  have 
written  it  later  than  Matt.,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  that  he  may  have  written 
it  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus  (iii.  1.  1) — if  the  word  of  Papias  or  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  elders  of  Asia  had  furnished  him  with  more  exact  informa- 
tion. Not  only  Leucius,  if  the  present  writer's  opinion  in  regard  to  him  as 
above  stated  is  correct,  and  the  Syriac  history  of  John,  but  the  general 
tradition  agree  with  Irenaeus,  that  Ephesus  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Gospel 
(as  to  the  Syrians,  cf.  the  writer's  Acta  Jo.  p.  cxx\ai ;  Forsch.  i.  54  f.).    Also 
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where  only  Asia  is  spoken  of,  Ephesus  is  meant.  The  fables  of  that  Syriac 
legend  and  of  the  Acta  Timothei  need  no  further  discussion  {GK,  i.  943,  ii.  38  ; 
Acta  Jo.  p.  cxxxviii).  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  apocryphal  statements, 
in  so  far  as  they  allow  that  John  in  the  writing  of  his  Gospel  had  at  hand 
and  took  into  account  all  three  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  rely  upon  a  very  old 
tradition — a  tradition  going  back  to  the  teachers  of  Clement  (above,  n.  5) 
and  repeated  by  well  informed  people  such  as  Eusebius  {H.  E.  iii.  24.  7-13) 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (Comm.  in  N.T.,  ed.  Fritzsche,  p.  19  f.). 

9.  (P.  180.)     We  lack  the  definite  testimony  of  Marcion  and  Justin  that 
they  ascribed  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  the  apostle  John  (cf.,  however,  vol.  ii. 
389  f.;  and  with  regard  to  Justin  as  a  witness  for  the  apostolic  title  of  the 
Christian  writer  John,  below,  note  12.     The  Valentinian  Ptolemaus  calls  the 
evangelist  now  'Icdupvtjs  6  ^adrjrrjs  rov  Kvpiov  (Iren.  i.   8.  5),  now  aTroaroXoy 
{EjJ.  ad  Floram  in  Epiph.  Hwr.  xxxiii.  3  ;  cf.  GK,  i.  732  f.,  ii.  956  fF.).     The 
Valentinian  Heracleon  (Grig.  torn.  vi.  2  in  Jo.)  designates  him  at  first  as 
6  nadrjTTjs,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Baptist,  and  classes  him 
directly  afterwards  among  the  ol  aTToarokoL.     This  view  of  Heracleon's  state- 
ment is  based  on  the  more  probable  limiting  of  the  fragment  by  Brooke 
{Teds  and  Studies,  i.  4.  55),  which  Preuschen,  p.  109.  15  fF.,  ascribes  to  Origen. 
Also  the  Oriental  Valentinians  (Clem.  Al.  Epit.  e.  Theodoto,  §§  7,  41)  call  the 
I  writer  of  the  prologue  apostle.     The  Alogi  certify  that  this  was  the  prevailing 
[view  up  to  that  time  (see  n.  11).     Irenaeus  regularly  uses  "disciple  of  the 
iLord"  where  he  speaks  of  John  as  author  of  the  Gospel  (iii.  i.  1,  xi.  1.  3, 
jend),  and  also  at  other  times  :  v.  33.  3,  xi.  22.  5  (here,  however,  immediately 
[follows  no7i  solum  Joannem,  sed  et  alios  apostolos  viderunt),  iii.  3.  4  [at  first  fiad. 
jr.  Kvpiov,  then  including  him  ol  dnoa-ToXoL] ;  Epist.  ad  Victorem,  in  Eus.  v.  24. 16, 
l"  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  and  the  other  apostles " — Can.  Mur.  line  9, 
quarti  (read  quartum)  evanaeliorum  Johannis  ex  discipulis.     We  are  then  told 
iDf  the  consultation  which  John  held  with  his  condiscipuli  and  episcopi  about 
jLhe  writing  of  a  Gospel  (above,  note  6),  and  that  within  this  circle — evidently 
;:rom  among  the  condiscipuli  of  John — Andreas  ex  apostolis  was  specially  noted. 
:[n  other  words,  John  too  is  an  apostle  as  well  as  Andrew.     In  fact,  the  only 
phristian  of  the  apostolic  age,  by  the  name  of  John,  of  whom  the  author  of 
j,he  fragment  knows  (cf.  lines  27,  49,  57,  69,  71),  has  already,  before  Paul's 
|irae,  been  a  holder  of  the  apostolic  office  (line  48) ;  cf.  GK,  i.  154  f.,  ii.  32  fF., 
Il8  f.,  88  f. ;  in  general,  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  72-78. 

10.  (P.  181.)      Irenseus,    Clement,    Tertullian,   Can.    Mur.,    Hippolytus, 

)rigen  statedly  cite  the  Gospel,  the  Epistles  (particiilarly  1  John),  and  Rev. 

.s  the  works  of   the   one   person,   John,   without  finding  it   necessary   to 

Iharacterise  him  more  definitely  {GK,  i.  202  fF.).     It  is  only  for  the  purpose 

f  explaining  the  statements  of  one  writing  by  means  of  the  others  or  of 

riecially  honouring  John  that  now  and  then  mention  is  made  of  the  identity 

t  the  author  of  these  different  writings.     Thus  Irenseus,  iii.  16.  5,  in  con- 

lection  with  a  citation  from  John  xx.  31,  says  :  propter  quod  ct  in  epistola  sua 

■  testificatus  est  nobis;  following  which  is  1  John  ii.  18 fF.     So  Can.  Mur. 

,  ines  26-34)  brings  to  the  discussion  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  evidence  of  his 

r.pistles,  i.e.  of  1  John  i.  1-4 — in  fact,  it  presents  it  as  a  writing  later  than 

le  Go.«pel.     Hippolytus  (Contra  Noet.  15)  explains  the  name  Logos,  John 

1,  14,  from  Rev,  xix.  11-13,  as  a  later  statement  of  the  same  John  (vjro/Sar  tv 
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rfj  dnoKoKv-^d  e^-q).  Without  expressing  this  idea  of  the  chronological 
sequence  of  the  books,  Orig.  (torn.  ii.  5  in  Jo.)  makes  a  similar  statement  as 
to  the  identity  of  these  writers  (6  avros  Se  'loadwqs  tv  rf;  dTroKakv\j/ei  ktX.). 
Tert.  De  Fuga,  9  ;  Scorpiace,  xii.,  takes  it  for  granted  that  Rev.  was  written 
before  1  John  (cf.  GK,  i.  207).  Frequently  titles  are  given  to  John,  appro- 
priate to  his  different  writings  ;  e.g.  Hippol.  De  Antichr.  36  addresses  the  Seer 
in  Rev.  :  S  jiaKapie  'icodwr],  dTroarroXe  koi  fxadrjra  tov  Kvpiov.  Clem.  Peed.  ii. 
119,  with  reference  to  Rev.  xxi.,  uses  cpavTj  dTrooToXiKT}.  In  his  Quis  Dives, 
xlii.,  he  calls  the  exile  of  Patmos  'ladwrjs  6  dTrocrroXos ;  in  Strom,  iii.  106  he 
speaks  of  the  writer  of  Rev.  as  6  TrpoffirjTr^s  ;  Orig.  torn.  ii.  5  in  Jo.  refers  to 
him  as  6  drrocrToXos  koi  6  fvayyeXicrTrjs,  rj^rj  Se  (cat  fitu  Tr]S  dTroKaKv\fre(os  Ka\ 
irpo<p^TT]s.     For  other  examples,  cf.  GK,  i.  206  A.  2  ;  Forsch.  vi.  210  A.  2. 

11.  (P.  181.)  With  regard  to  the  Alogi  and  the  further  related  critical 
attempts  of  Caius  of  Rome,  cf.  GK,  i.  220-262,  ii.  967-991  ;  PRE\  i.  386. 
Before  Epiphanius  gave  the  Alogi  their  name  they  were  called  jj  aipeais, 
T]  dTTojSdXXovaa  'Icodvvov  ras  ^i^Xovs  (Epiph.  Hcer.  Ii.  3).  Inasmuch  as  these 
and  similar  designations  by  Epiphanius  occur  repeatedly  (ed.  Dindorf,  ii. 
452.  9,  19-21,  453.  6,  501.  30),  and  Epiphanius  himself,  reflecting  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  confesses  that  he  does  not  know  exactly  whether 
only  the  Gospel  and  Rev.  or  also  the  Epistles  are  to  be  understood  by  it  (rdxa 
8e  Koi  ras  e-maToXas,  §  34 ;  cf.  §  35),  we  may,  therefore,  be  sure  that  this 
expression  had  been  used  by  Hippolytus,  whose  writing  against  the  two-and- 
thirty  heresies  was  a  source  for  both  Epiphanius  and  Philaster  (Hcer.  xxx.). 
But  since  Hippolytus,  to  judge  from  those  who  depended  upon  him  for  their 
information,  and  from  the  title  of  his  writing  vnep  tov  Kara  'Icodwrjv  evayyfXiov 
Koi  dTTOKoXvyj/eays,  discussed  only  the  critical  arguments  of  the  Alogi  directed 
against  these  two  principal  works  of  John,  it  is  likely  that  he  did  not  originate 
the  expression  "  the  books  of  John,"  but  found  it  in  his  opponents'  writings. 
The  Alogi  themselves  stated:  "the  books  of  John  are  not  by  John,  but  by 
Cerinthus,  and  are  not  worthy  to  be  in  the  Church  "  (Dindorf,  pp.  452.  9,  20  f.), 
and  further  declared  that  "  his  books  do  not  agree  with  the  other  apostles" 
(p.  453.  6).  By  the  latter  expression  they  testify  that  the  John  around  whose 
books  the  discussion  gathers  was  an  apostle.  Epiphanius  (p.  451.  16)  observes 
quite  truly  that  "  they  know  that  he — the  alleged  John — belonged  to  the 
number  of  the  apostles."  They  indicate  the  books  individually  with  sufficient 
exactness  :  to  evayyeXiov  to  els  ovofia  'ladvvov  yj/ev8eTai  (p.  474.  18)  ;  or  Xeyovm 
TO  KOTO.  'loidvvTjv  fvayyfXiov  ddidderov  dvai  (p.  475.  7),  also  6  ^iMcivi'rjs  (i.e.  the 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  who  passed  himself  off  as  John),  yJAevderai 
(p.  479.  6)  ;  Tt  fi€  cocfieXel  -f]  dnoKaXv^Ls  'Iwdvvov  (p.  499.  7).  That,  in  rejecting 
the  "  books  of  John,"  they  could  not  ignore  his  Epistles,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  known  in  the  country  and  in  the  time  of  the  Alogi  under 
the  name  of  John  (below,  note  15).  This  is  verified  also  in  the  Can.  Mur.  line 
26  ff. ;  for  in  the  passage  after  the  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  is  maintained 
in  the  face  of  the  assertion  of  the  Alogi  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  inconsistent 
with  the  other  three,  the  positive  testimony  to  its  author  in  1  John  i.  1-4  is 
defended  as  one  well  warranted  and  by  no  means  surprising.  The  Alogi 
urged,  as  Dionysius  did  later  in  regard  to  Rev.  (Eus.  H.  E.  vii.  25.  6-11),  that 
this  strong  self-attestation  was  a  ground  of  susj^icion  against  the  genuineness 
of  1  John  {GK,  ii.  45-52,  136).     Caius  in  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  28.  2  says  of  the 
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author  of    Eev.  :    Kt'ipivOos,   o  St'  cnroKaXvyj/'fcov    &)?    vTTo  diroaroXov  fieyaXov 
yfypa^ififvav  TfparoXoylas  ;  Tjfjuv  6)5  St'  dyyeXcoi'  avru  deSeiyfifvas  ■^evdofXfvos  ktX. 

12.  (P.  182.)  Just.  Dial.  Ixxxi.  :  koI  eTreiSj)  (so.  codd.  read  eVt  S17,  al.  en 
Sf,  (tl.  €Tr€iTa)  KOL  Trap'  'q/nv  dvrjp  tis,  a  ovofia  'ladi'vrjs,  fls  TOiv  dnocrroXwv  roO 
XpirrToC,  iv  dnoKaXvyj/fL  yevop-ivr]  avrco  ;)(i'Xta  (ttj  nonjaeiv  iv  'lepovcrdXrjfx  rovs  tw 
rjfKTepco  Xptcrrw  TrtcrTtvaavTas  7rpo6(/)';reii(re,  Koi  fiera  ravra  ttjv  KadoXiKTjv  /cat 
avveXovTi  (pduac  alaviav  6p.o6vp.abov  apa  rravroov  avdaracnv  yevrjcreadai  Kai 
Kpimv.     Cf.  Eev.  XX.  4-15  ;  GK.  i.  560  f. 

13.  (P.  182.)  The  Asiatic  Ekiers  of  Iran.  iv.  30.  4,  v.  30.  1,  36.  1.  In 
regard  to  the  number  of  the  antichrist,  v.  30.  1,  cf.  ZJKW,  1885,  S.  561  ff.; 
as  to  the  older  witnesses  for  Eev.  in  general,  cf.  GK,  i.  201-208  {{Epist.  Lugd. 
in  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  1  ;  Irenseus,  Can.  Mur.,  Hippolytus,  Acta  mart.  Scillit.,  Passio 
Perpetuo',  Tertullian,  Clement  and  tlie  Church  of  Alexandria,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  the  Montanists,  Melito  of  Sardis),  560-562  (Justin  ;  cf.  above,  note 
12),  759-761  (the  Valentinians),  794  f.  (the  Elders  of  Ireneeus,  SibtjlL,  circa 
150),  950-957  (Papias  and  Andreas  in  Ap.  [ed.  Sylburg,  p.  2,  52],  and  Eus. 
iii.  39.  12  :  Barnabas).     With  reference  to  Leucius,  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  197-201. 

14.  (P.  183.)  Iren.  v.  30.  3.  (The  Greek  is  rather  free,  rendered  by  Eus. 
H.  E.  V.  8.  6.  There  are  added  here  in  brackets  the  variants  of  the  Lat. 
version  :  rjpfls  ovv  {p.evovv)  ovk  dnoKivbvv(vop.ev  irepX  tov  ovoparos  rov 
'AvTixpiCTTOv  dTro(pau'6p,evoi  ^e^aiariKois  {anoKivhvvevcropev  iv  tovtoi,  ov8e 
^(^aKOTiKws  dTro(pavovf4,€da,  on  tovto  e^ei  to  ovop.a).  ft  yap  eSft  {flSores  on  el 
fSft)  dva(f)av8ov  ra  vvv  Kaipa  Kr]pvTTe(rdaiTovvop.aavTOV,  St'  cKelvov  av  eppedrj  rov 
KaiTTjv  dTTOKaXvyj/iv  ecopuKOTOS.  ov8e  yap  Trpo  iroXXov  xpovov  eapadrj  (Ijat.  visum 
est),  dXXd  (Txebov  en\  rrjS  r]p,eTepas  yeveds,  irpos  tw  reXei  t^?  Aopenavov  dpxJjs. 
In  accordance  with  Wettstein  {NT,  ii.  746),  whose  interpretation  E.  Bohmer, 
tiber  Vf  und  Ahfassungszeit  der  Ap.  1855,  S.  31,  has  appropriated,  Irenseus  is 
held  to  have  said  that  John  was  to  be  seen  on  earth  or  was  alive  towards  the 
end  of  Domitian's  reign.  According  to  Iren.  ii.  22,  5,  iii.  3.  4,  however, 
John  had  lived  in  Ephesus,  not  until  toward  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  but 
until  the  times  of  Trajan.  There  is  also  no  proof  needed  to  show  that  eapdOrj 
is  to  be  understood  in  any  other  way  than  as  ewpaKoroj.  According  to  his 
commentary  on  Eev.,  Dionysius  Barsalibi,  who  had  at  hand  writings  of 
Hippolytus  not  possessed  by  us,  this  author  was  of  the  same  mind  as  Irenaeus 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  Eev. ;  cf.  J.  Gwynn,  Hermathena, 
vii.  (1889)  p.  146.  The  extant  writings  of  Hippolytus,  however,  offer  no 
confirmation  of  this  view.  He  simply  says  {De  Antichr.  36)  that  Eome,  that 
is  to  say,  the  emperor,  had  brought  about  the  banishment  of  John  to  Patnios. 
Also  Orig.  torn.  xvi.  6  tn  Mt.  does  not  dare  to  name  a  definite  emperor, 
because  in  Eev.  i.  9  none  is  named.  Cf.  Forsch.  vi.  199  f.  In  the  legend  of 
the  young  man  saved  by  John  (Clem.  Qiiis  Dives,  xlii.),  no  emperor,  indeed, 
is  named,  though  Doniitian  certainly  is  meant  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  John 
is  represented  as  a  very  old  man ;  and,  secondly,  the  return  from  the  exile  is 
closely  connected  with  the  death  of  the  tyrant  (i.e.  of  the  emperor,  who  had 
banished  him).  This  presupposes  the  change  in  affairs  at  the  passing  of  the 
rule  from  Domitian  to  Nerva.  Cf.  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  1  f.  ;  Victorinus  on  Eev. 
X.  11  (cf.  what  immediately  follows);  Lact.  De  Mort.  Persec.  3;  Eus.  If.  E. 
iii.  20. 1 0.  The  exile  on  Patmos  and  the  writing  of  Eev.  are  assigned  expressly 
to  the  time  of  Domitian  by  Victorinus  in  Apoc.  (Migne,  v.  col.  333) ;  Eus. 
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19.  (P.  187.)  James  stands  before  liis  brother  Jobn  three  times  in  Matt., 
nine  times  in  Mark,  three  times  in  Luke.  John  precedes  James  only  in  Luke 
viii.  51,  ix.  28  ;  Acts  i.  13.  The  use  of  ol  (viol  or  tov)  Ze/SeSa/ov  without  the 
proper  name  is  found  only  in  Matt.  xx.  20,  xxvi.  37,  xxvii.  56  ;  John  xxi.  2  ; 
beside  the  names  of  the  sons,  Matt.  iv.  21,  x.  2  ;  Mark  i.  19,  iii.  17,  x.  35  ; 
Luke  V.  10.  In  regard  to  John  as  the  youngest  of  all  the  apostles,  cf.  the 
writer's  Acta  Jo.  p.  cxxxivf. ;  in  addition  to  this,  cf.  Theod.  Mops.  Comm.  in 
Jo.  (Syriac  ed.  Chabot,  p.  3.  16). 

20.  (P.  187.)  Cf.  the  discussion  regarding  the  brothers  and  the  cousins  of 
Jesus,  For  sell.  vi.  225-363,  especially  338-341. 

21.  (P.  188.)  Mark  x.  35  represents  the  sons  of  Zebedee  as  themselves 
presenting  the  request.  At  the  same  time  the  statement  (Matt.  xx.  20)  that 
their  mother  came  before  Jesus  with  them  and  was  herself  the  spokesman 
sounds  most  credible.  Mark  and  still  more  Luke,  who  gives  no  account  of 
this  incident,  leads  the  reader,  who  knows  the  story  through  the  sequence  of 
the  narratives  in  Mark  ix.  33-40,  Luke  ix.  46-55,  to  suppose  that  the  brothers 
were  very  actively  concerned  in  the  dispute  for  position.  According  to  Luke 
xxii.  24-34,  cf.  John  xiii.  4-17,  the  dispute  was  renewed  at  the  time  of  the 
Last  Supper,  and  Peter  also  appears  to  have  had  a  part  in  it. 

22.  (P.  191.)  Iren.  iii.  3.  4.  In  regard  to  this  passage  and  the  entire 
testimony  of  Irenseus  as  to  the  relation  of  Polycarp  to  John,  cf.  Forsch.  iv. 
259  f.,  vi.  72-78,  96-109. 

23.  (P.  192.)  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  5.  2f. ;  Demonstr.  ev.  vi.  18.  14  ;  Epiph.  De 
Mens.  XV.  ;  Hcer.  xxix.  7,  xxx.  2  (cf.  vol.  ii.  588  f.,  n.  3),  cf.  Theod.  Mops., 
ed.  Swete,  i.  115f. 

24.  (P.  192.)  Iren.  iii.  3.  4  (as  given  in  Greek  in  Eus.  iv.  14.  6)  :  kul  elcrlv 
OL  aKrjKooTes  avrov  {i.e.  of  Polycarp),  on  'icodwrjs,  6  tov  Kvpiov  iJ.adr]Ti]s,  iv  rfj 
^E(f)4crcc  '7j-opev6e\s  Xovaatrdai  kol  l8o)v  eaoo  KijpivSov,  e^ijXaro  tov  fSaXavaov  pr] 
Xovcrcipfvos,  oXX*  enenrcav  :  "  (fivycopfv,  pi)  Kal  to  ^aXavelov  (TvpTreajj  eVSov  outos 
Krjpivdov  tov  ttjs  dXT]6fias  ix^pov."  No  suspicion  can  be  attached  to  this 
narrative  of  Polycarp's,  traced  back  so  definitely  to  ear -witnesses,  who  were 
still  living  in  the  time  of  Irenseus,  through  the  very  similar  narratives  of 
Epiph.  Har.  xxx.  24,  in  which  Ebion  takes  the  place  of  Cerinthus  {GK,  ii. 
757).  If,  in  all  probability,  the  latter  account  goes  back  to  Leucius,  who 
wrote  earlier  than  Irenseus,  then  it  is  a  significant  confirmation  of  the 
historicity  of  Polycarp's  narrative.  Leucius,  who  was  at  least  connected  with 
the  school  of  Valentinus  (vol.  ii.  73,  n.  7),  and  therefore  not  so  greatly  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  although  he  was  anti-Judaistic,  has 
substituted  the  name  of  Ebion  for  Cerinthus,  which  he  has  probably  retained 
beside  it  as  "  Merinthus  "  ;  cf .  the  writer's  Acta  Jo.  p.  cxxxviii.  The  anecdote 
is  of  itself  not  possible  of  invention.  What  inventor  of  legends  would  re- 
present an  apostle  as  frequenting  a  public  bathing-place.  In  Epiph.  {op.  cit.) 
one  can  read  how  offensive  this  story  from  a  secular  source  was  to  the  pious 
taste.  But  it  could  not  even  have  been  invented  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the 
death  of  John,  if  the  fact  was  not  established  that  Cerinthus  in  the  lifetime 
of  John  had  been  prominent  in  Ephesus  as  a  heretic. 

25.  (P.  192.)  Polycarp's  position  in  the  question  of  the  Passover  we  know 
through  Iren.  Ep.  ad  Vict,  in  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  24.  16  {Forsch.  iv.  283-303,  where 
the  present  writer  believes  he  has  contradicted  old  errors,  and  has  made  clear 
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for  the  first  time  the  real  facts  in  the  case)  ;  cf.,  further,  Polyc.  Ep.  ad  Vict,  in 
Eus.  E.  E.  V.  24.  1-8. 

26.  (P.  193.)  Of  the  narratives  regarding  John  which  cannot  be  traced 
nearer  to  their  sources,  the  one  that  claims  special  confidence  is  in  Clement 
[Quis  Div.  xlii.),  beginning  with  the  words,  ukovctov  fivdov,  ov  [xvdov  dXXa  ovra 
\6yov  irepl  'icodvpov  rov  dnoaToXov  ■Kapabebojj.ivov  nai  fivrjfirj  Tre(jiv\ayfj.evoVf  not 
poorly  rendered  by  Herder  in  the  legend,  "  Der  gerettete  Jiingling,"  cf.  Ada 
Jo.  p.  cxl  ff. ;  Forsch.  vi.  16-18,  199.  Further  seems  genuine  what  Jerome 
on  Gal.  vi.  10  (Vail.  vii.  528  f.,  at  all  events  according  to  one  of  the  Greeks 
named  on  p.  370,  probably  according  to  Origin)  related  of  the  decrepit  John, 
who,  brought  by  his  disciples  into  the  assembly,  could  utter  nothing  but  the 
ever  repeated  word  Filioli,  dUiyite  alterutrum.  So  the  story  of  John  playing 
with  the  partridge,  though  originating  with  Leucius,  has  nothing  made  up 
about  it  {Ada  Jo.  pp.  cxxxvi,  190).  The  resurrection  of  a  dead  man  at 
Ephesus  through  the  agency  of  John,  which  is  testified  to  by  Apollonius  (in 
Eus.  V.  18.  14)  in  the  year  197,  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  interesting 
account  Ada  Jo.  pp.  188.  33-190.  2,  and  also  p.  cxxxvi. 

27.  (P.  193.)  The  expression  concerning  the  death  of  John  at  Ephesus, 
■napipeive  avTols  fiexpt  rav  Tpdiavov  xpovov,  twice  used  by  Irena3us  (ii.  22.  5,  iii. 
3.  4),  particularly  in  comparison  with  the  similar  assertion  in  regard  to  Poly- 
carp  (also  in  iii.  3.  4),  allows  of  no  other  conception  than  that  of  a  natural 
death.  When  at  this  same  time  Polycrates  (Eus.  iii.  31.  3,  v.  24.  3)  writes, 
en  fie  koI  'ladvvrjs  6  eVt  to  OTrjdos  tov  Kvpiov  avaneadiv,  os  eyevrjdr]  lepevs  to 
TreVaXoi'  ir€(f)op€KO)s  Koi  [xaprvs  <ai  StSacrKaXof,  ovtos  ev  'Ecfjicra  KSKoip.rjTai,  he 
characterises  John,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  John  xiii.  25,  as  the 
Evangelist;  secondly,  as  the  high  priest  (as  Epiph.  Hcer.  xxix.  4,  Ixxviii.  14, 
characterises  the  Lord's  brother  James,  an  idea  which  probably  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  priestly  origin  of  Mary  and  Salome  ;  cf .  above,  p.  87)  ;  thirdly, 
as  a  witness  and  teacher,  both  of  which  he  was  in  all  the  writings  that  bear 
his  name,  as  well  as  in  his  preaching  (John  i.  14,  xix.  35,  xxi.  24 ;  1  John 
i.  1-4,  iv.  14  ;  Kev.  i.  2  ;  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  208-214).  That  Polycrates  could  have 
thought  of  pdpTvs  in  the  sense  of  martyr,  as  he  directly  afterwards  uses  it  of 
Polycarp  and  Thraseas,  is  improbable  also,  because,  as  in  the  case  of  these  two, 
he  would  have  placed  the  p-dprus  as  designating  the  manner  of  John's  death 
directly  after  the  other  titles.  Otherwise  he  must  have  seen  a  martyrdom 
perhaps  in  the  banishment  to  Patmos,  Rev.  i.  9.  That  prophecy  regarding 
the  sons  of  Zebedee,  which  is  given  in  Mark  x.  38  f.,  Matt.  xx.  22  f.,  and 
which  was  fulfilled  literally  only  in  the  case  of  James,  gave  early  oppor- 
tunity for  explanatory  interpretations,  providing  a  Lat.  fragment  under  Poly- 
carp's  name  were  genuine  (Pair.  Ap.  ii.  171,  with  the  necessary  emendation 
Ada  Jo.  p.  cxix).  At  all  events,  such  interpretations  were  forthcoming  from 
Origen  and  many  later  than  he.  On  the  other  hand,  this  prophecy  also  gave 
rise  to  the  invention  of  the  legend  regarding  the  immersion  of  John  in  boil- 
ing oil  and  his  drinking  a  cup  of  poison  {Ada  Jo.  pp.  cxvi-cxxii).  All  this, 
and  especially  the  silence  of  Irenajus,  who  had  in  his  possession  the  work  of 
Papias,  would  be  incomprehensible  or  rather  impossible,  if,  as  has  been  often 
maintained,  Papias  had  stated  that  the  apostle  John  had  been  killed  by  the 
•fews.  In  one  passage  of  the  Chronicle  of  Georgios  Hamartolos,  about  860, 
wliere,  according  to  all  other  manuscripts,  he  testifies  to  the  peaceful  death  of 
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John  (ev  flprjvr]  dverravcraTo),  a  single  MS.  has  the  direct  contrary,  fiaprvpiov 
KaTTj^icdTai,  and  adds  to  this  further  that  Papias  says  of  John,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  work,  on  vno  'lovSaiav  uvrjpedt],  by  which  the  prophecy  of  Mark 
X.  39  was  fulfilled  in  regard  to  him  as  well  as  in  regard  to  his  brother  James 
(Georg.  Hamart.,  ed.  Muralt,  p.  33G,  prajf.  xvii.  f. ;  Nolte,  ThQSc,  1862,  S. 
466  f.).  De  Boor,  TV,  v.  2.  170,  has  published  from  a  collection  of  extracts, 
essentially  the  same  thing  in  this  form  :  IlaTrias  ev  tS  devrepu)  Xdyw  Xeyet  ort 
^laavvrjs  6  deoXoyos  kqI  'Iokco^os  6  d?)e\(f)6s  avrov  vtto  'lovBaicov  dv;jpe6r](rav. 
That  this  MS.  of  Georgios  is  interpolated  at  this  place,  is  just  as  certain  as 
that  in  the  second  book  of  Papias  there  must  have  been  something  which 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  two  extracts  (cf.  De  Boor,  177  ff.).  We  do  not  possess 
the  text.  Just  after  this  place  the  interpolator  of  Georgios  has  reproduced  a 
passage  from  Orig.  tom.  xvi.  6  mi  Mt.  most  inexactly  and  with  absolute  in- 
correctness. The  second  excerptor  shows  by  6  6eo\6yos  that  he  is  not  quoting 
the  words  of  Papias.  That  which  is  common  to  both,  namely,  'lo>dvvr]s  viro 
'lovbalcov  dvijpedrj,  will  remain  as  the  expression  of  Papias.  But  who  is  the 
John  of  whom  Papias  speaks  1  Certainly  not  his  teacher,  the  presbyter  John 
of  Ephesus,  or  an  apostle  John,  to  be  distinguished  from  him,  who  possibly 
might  have  been  a  martyr  in  Palestine  and  never  have  come  to  Ephesus. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Papias  knew  only  one  John  of  the  apostolic  generation 
(vol.  ii.  435  f.)  ;  and,  secondly,  in  both  of  these  cases  the  silence  of  Irenajus  and 
all  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses,  among  whom  Irenseus  is  merely  the 
clearest,  would  be  incomprehensible.  The  question  must,  then,  deal  with 
another  John,  who  can  be  no  other  than  the  Baptist :  Commodianus,  A'pol. 
222  (Judsei),  Johcmnem  decolkmt,  jugulant  Zachariam  ad  aras  :  Pseudo-Cypr. 
Adv.  Jud.  2,  Johannem  interimebant  Christum  demonstrantem.  Still  more 
mistakenly  and  yet  just  as  certainly  does  Theop.  (Lat.  ed.)  hi  Evv.  (Forsch. 
ii.  56,  Text  and  Anm.)  say  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  Baptist.  Whoever 
thinks  it  improbable  that  Byzantine  excerptors  have  transferred  to  the 
Apostle  an  expression  of  Papias  concerning  the  Baptist,  let  him  read  the 
communication  of  Conybeare  in  the  Chiardian  of  July  18,  1894.  The  above 
mentioned  Vardapet  (above,  p.  196,  n.  3)  calls  Polycarp  a  "disciple  of  the 
Baptist,"  referring  to  the  much  older  Ananias  Sharkuni,  who  had  rightly 
called  him  a  "  disciple  of  the  evangelist  John."  Cf.,  besides,  Acta  Jo.  cxviii, 
and  more  in  detail  Forsch.  vi.  147-151. 

28.  (P.  193.)  The  last  chapter  of  Leucius'  Acts  of  John  is  preserved  for  us 
in  what  the  Syriac  version  and  the  Armenian  version,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  fifth  century,  have  in  common  with  the  Greek  texts,  and  is  confirmed  not 
only  by  the  silence  of  those  who  possessed  the  book,  but  incidentally  also  by 
their  positive  statements,  e.g.  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ixxix.  5,  cf.  Acta  Jo.  pp.  xciv-cxii, 
238-250,  also  p.  235  ;  ActaAp.  Apocr.,  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  i.  215. 
Augustine  is  the  oldest  witness  for  the  superstition  that  John  still  breathes  in 
his  grave  and  thereby  lifts  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  cf.  the  writer's  Acta  Jo. 
pp.  205,  xcviii,  cviii.  In  the  same  work,  cf.  pp.  cliv-clxxii  in  regard  to  the 
various  places  where  people  later  believed  him  to  be  buried,  and  the  buildings 
connected  with  them. 
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§  G5.  THE  TESTIMONY  OE  THE  EOUIITH  GOSPEL  TO 

ITS  AUTHOR. 

John,  whom  we  may  venture  to  call  the  author  of  the 
Johannine  writings,  did  not,  like  Matthew  and  Mark,  pre- 
fix a  title  to  his  Gospel.     Nor  did  he,  like  Luke,  write  a 
preface,  or  a  dedication  taking  the  place  of  a  preface,  in 
which  the  author,  addressing  the  first  reader  or  readers  of 
his  book,  discussed  the  presuppositions  and  purpose  of  his 
literary  work ;  since  what  is  called  the  prologue  to  John 
(John  i.  1-18)  is  an  introduction  of  an  entirely  different 
sort.     But  in  two  later  passages  of  his  book  (xix.  35,  xx. 
31),  addressing  his  readers,  John  does  speak  concerning 
the  reasons  why  he  wrote,  and  in  the  first  of  these  of  his 
own,  the  narrator's,  relation  to  the  facts  which  he  recorded. 
The  occurrence  of  a  "  you  "  addressed  to  the  readers  in  the 
midst   of  a  narrative  in  which  there  is  nothing   else  to 
indicate  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  communication,  and  to 
which  no  dedication  is  prefixed  giving  it  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  a  letter,  is  something  unheard  of  in  literature 
(n.  1 ).     It  is  the  language  of  the  'preacher  addressing  his 
congregation.     This   conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  both  passages  the  purpose  of  the  written  narrative 
is  declared  to  be  the  upbuilding  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
readers.     The  narrative  is  a  means  used  for  the  accom- 
I  plishment  of  the  preacher's  end.     It  is,  therefore,  a  sermon 
1  addressed  to  a  definite  group  of  hearers,  or  rather,  since  it 
1  is  in  written  form,  a  definite  group  of  readers.     From  this  it 
follows  at  once  that  the  readers  for  whom  John  wrote  his 
I  book  were  Christians,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  and 
who  knew  him.     That  they  belonged  to  the  Church  is  in 
no  way  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  Christian  faith 
is  declared  to  be  the  goal  to  which  the  readers  are  to  be  led 
by  the  testimony  of  John.     For  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  frequently  to  speak  of  a  relative  unbelief, 
and  of  a  beginning  of  belief  in  those  who  in  a  general  sense 
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have  already  become  and  are  believers  (n.  2).  Further- 
more, the  language  of  the  Gospel,  especially  xx.  31,  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  reference  is  not  to  a  first  beginning 
of  belief,  but  to  the  strengthening  of  already  existing  faith, 
and  to  the  increase  of  the  blessedness  that  accompanies  liv- 
ing; faith.  The  entire  character  of  the  book  is  against  the 
assumption  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  written  sermon  for 
the  conversion  of  persons  not  yet  believers.  To  address  as 
"  you  "  the  indefinite  and  unknown  "  public  "  into  whose 
hands  tlie  book  might  fall,  especially  a  Gentile  or  Jewish 
public  of  this  character,  would  show  a  lack  of  good  taste 
quite  unparalleled.  With  the  help  of  the  tradition  (above, 
pp.  179  f.,  194  f.)  we  may  define  the  first  impression  of 
xix.  35,  xx.  31  as  follows  :  In  imagination  John  sees  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  or  all  the  Christians  of  Asia,  gathered 
about  him,  and  in  important  passages  of  his  book  he 
addresses  them  directly.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
in  written,  as  in  oral,  discourse  the  "you"  which  is  twice 
used  would  correspond  to  an  "  I "  representing  the  speaker. 
This  is  not  only  wanting  in  xix.  35,  xx.  31,  but  throughout 
the  entire  book,  and  the  question  arises  what  substitute  for 
it  was  chosen  by  the  author  who  was  known  to  the  readers. 
Omitting  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
supplement  (chap.  xxi.  §  66),  we  observe  that,  while  "I" 
does  not  occur  in  the  prologue,  "we,"  which  includes  the 
author,  is  used  three  times  (i.  14,  16).  When  John  com- 
pares the  existence  of  the  Logos,  who  became  flesh  upon 
earth,  with  the  visible  appearance  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh 
during  the  flight  out  of  Egypt  and  its  descent  upon  and  into 
the  tabernacle,  he  immediately  represents  himself  as  one  of 
the  group  of  men  among  whom  the  Logos  dwelt  in  the  flesh 
as  in  a  tent.  Consequently  he  was  also  one  of  the  men  who 
beheld  the  glory  of  the  Logos  shining  through  the  veil  of 
the  flesh  when  He  dwelt  among  men  ;  and,  finally,  he  was 
one  of  those,  all  of  whom  had  received  from  the  fulness 
which  this  one  personality  held  within  itself  grace  upon 
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grace  (n.  3).  The  use  of  the  aorist  three  times  in  these 
statements,  the  subject  of  the  last  verb  and  the  object  of 
the  first,  make  the  writer's  meaning  perfectly  clear.  John 
does  not  regard  himself  as  simply  one  of  the  contemporaries 
and  fellow-countrymen  of  Jesus  who  saw  Him  occasionally 
and  heard  Him  speak,  but  reckons  himself,  just  as  clearly 
as  is  done  in  1  John  i.  1-4,  iv.  14,  among  "the  eye- 
witnesses from  the  beginning  " — the  disciples  who  believed 
on  Jesus  and  were  in  constant  fellowship  w^ith  Him  ;  since 
Jesus  had  revealed  His  glory,  not  to  those  who  had  seen 
some  of  His  w^onderful  deeds,  or  who  had  only  heard  of 
Him  (ii.  23  ff.,  vi.  2,  14,  26,  36,  xii.  37  ff.,  xv.  24),  but  to 
jthe  disciples  who  believed  on  Him  (ii.  11  ;  cf.  i.  51,  xi.  40). 
To  this  circle  the  author  belono;ed. 

When  first  mentioned,  the  two  disciples  of  John,  who 
[were  the  first  to  attach  themselves  to  Jesus  shortly  after 
His  baptism  (i.  35-39),  appear  without  names.     It  is  not 
antil  later,  and  then  in  a  very  circumstantial  way, — when 
something  is  to  be  narrated  about  Peter, — that  we  learn 
bhat  one  of  these  was  Andrew,  Peter's  brother  (ver.  40  f). 
The  thoughtful  reader  asks,  "  Who  is  the  other  of  these 
irst  two  disciples  of  Jesus  ? "     One  would  naturally  sup- 
Dose  that  this  particular  evangelist,  who  is  the  only  one  to 
•elate  how  a  group  of  disciples  was  first  gathered  about 
iTesus,  and  who  gives  details  about  more  discijDles  than  do 
he  other  evangelists  (n.  4),  must  have  regarded  these  first 
wo   disciples   as   of   equal    importance.     Our   wonder  is 
ncreased  when  we  read  ver.  41.     Accordinc:  to  the  correct 
'eading,   which    is    to    be   accepted  more    because   of  its 
•riginality  than  because  of  strong  external  testimony,  it  is 
stated  with  marked  emphasis  that  Andrew,  the  first  of  the 
wo  disciples,  finds  his  own  brother,  which  implies  that 
ifter  Andrew  the  other  of  the  two  disciples,  whose  name  is 
lot  mentioned,  also  finds  his  brother,  whose  name  is  like- 
vise   unmentioned   (n.   5).       To  everyone  who   can  read 
jreek   it  is   perfectly   clear   between    the   lines    that,  in 

VOL.  III.  14 
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addition  to  the  two  brothers  Andrew  and  Peter,  there  must 
have  been  two  other  brothers  who  left  John  and  became 
disciples  of  Jesus.  The  more  peculiar  this  suppression  of 
the  names  of  the  second  pair  of  brothers  and  the  mere 
suggestion  of  an  event  which  clearly  was  of  importance  to 
the  author  seem,  the  more  imperative  is  it  that  we  ask  the 
reason  for  the  peculiarity.  In  all  four  lists  of  the  apostles 
the  two  brothers  whom  John  mentions,  Andrew  and  Peter, 
are  associated  with  two  other  brothers,  John  and  James, 
and  the  names  of  these  four  always  stand  at  the  head  oi 
the  lists.  It  is  more  than  conjecture  to  suppose  that  the 
two  brothers  associated  with  Peter  and  Andrew  in  John's 
account  of  the  call  of  the  disciples  are  the  same  as  those 
who  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles  without  exception  sustaio 
the  same  relation  to  them.  This  enables  us  also  to  explain 
why  these  four  names  always  come  first.  They  were  the 
first  of  the  apostles  who  became  disciples  of  Jesus.  This 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  all  four  of  the 
lists  Philip  occupies  the  fifth  place,  as  in  John,  and 
Nathanael,  who  is  sixth  in  John's  account — if  he  be  identical 
with  Bartholomew — occupies  this  same  position  in  the  lists 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  being  seventh  only  in  Acts  i. 
13  (n.  6). 

For  the  present  we  may  conclude  our  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  unnamed  brothers  in  John  i.  35-41  with 
James  and  John  by  calling  attention  to  the  further  fact 
that  these  two  apostles,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  oi 
all  the  other  tradition,  together  with  Peter  stood  closest  tc 
Jesus,  and  who  are  distinguished  by  the  place  given  them  in 
the  lists  of  the  apostles  and  by  the  role  which  they  played 
in  Acts  (above,  p.  187  f.),  are  never  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  Nor  is  their  father,  Zebedee,  men- 
tioned except  in  the  supplementary  chapter  xxi,  (ver.  2); 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen  (above,  p.  187),  even  theii 
mother,  Salome,  is  designated  as  the  sister  of  Jesus'  mothei 
without  mention  of  her  name.     How  are  we  to  explain  the 
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act  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  names  of  this  family,  all 
he  members  of  which  were  so  close  to  Jesus,  and  the  fact 
hat  in  this  Gospel,  in  which  the  personal  characteristics 
if  the  members  of  the  apostolic  circle  are  more  strongly 
)rought  out  than  in  any  other,  there  is  complete  silence 
oncerning  two  apostles  of  the  first  rank  ?  It  is  even  less 
)0ssible  to  think  of  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  two 
)rothers  in  John  i,  35-41  without  connecting  this  fact 
vith  the  entire  silence  of  the  Gospel  concerning  James  and 
rohn,  than  it  is  to  think  of  the  unnamed  brothers  among 
he  first  four  disciples  without  connecting  this  fact  with 
he  occurrence  of  the  names  of  James  and  John  among  the 
irst  four  apostles  in  all  the  lists.  Unless  we  are  willing 
,0  assume  a  multitude  of  peculiar  accidents  and  to  admit 
hat  the  facts  to  which  attention  has  been  called  are  a 
neaningless  puzzle,  we  must  admit,  as  the  result  of  a 
)urely  exegetical  study,  that  one  of  the  two  disciples 
vhose  name  is  not  mentioned  in  i.  35  ff.  was  either  James 
ir  John,  and  that  the  brother  whose  name  is  likewise 
mmentioned,  whom  one  of  these  found  and  brought  to 
esus  as  Andrew  did  Peter,  was  either  John  or  James, 
kit  the  only  credible  reason  for  the  absence  of  the 
lames  of  James  and  John  and  of  the  entire  family  in  the 
''ourth  Gospel,  is  the  aversion  of  the  author  of  this  book 
0  introducing  himself  by  the  use  of  "  I,"  or  by  the  use  of 
jiis  name,  into  the  history,  which  to  him  and  his  readers 
vas  sacred — an  aversion  which  is  manifested  in  different 
pys  by  the  other  evangelists  and  the  author  of  Acts 
1q.  7).  It  is  the  author  of  the  book  who  introduces  him- 
lelf  and  his  brother  without  mention  of  their  names.  The 
juthor  is,  or  means  to  represent  himself  as  being,  either  the 
innamed  companion  of  Andrew  in  i.  35-39,  or  the  brother 
f  this  unnamed  person  not  expressly  mentioned,  of  the 
nding  of  whom  we  read  between  the  lines  in  ver.  41. 
jV^hich  of  these  two  it  was  is  determined  by  the  character 
f  the  narrative  in  vv.  35-39.     While  there  is  no  account 
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of  tlie  finding  of  the  brother  by  the  companion  of  Andrew, 
in  vv.  35-39,  it  is  either  the  account  of  something  the 
author  experienced,  or  a  skilful  imitation  of  such  an  ex- 
perience (n.  8).  The  unnamed  person  is,  therefore,  the 
narrator,  who  with  Andrew  followed  Jesus  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  former  teacher,  and  who  after  hours  of 
conversation  with  Jesus  became  convinced  that  He  was 
the  Messiah,  and  who,  like  Andrew,  but  somewhat  later, 
brouo;ht  his  own  brother  to  the  newly-found  teacher.  It 
is  easier  still  to  determine  whether  the  narrator  was  John 
or  James.  Not  only  does  tradition  unanimously  make 
John  the  author,  but  it  is  impossible  that  James,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  the  year  44  (Acts  xii.  2),  should  have  been 
the  author  of  this  Gospel,  which  was  certainly  written 
much  later.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  a  writer  of  a  later 
time  should  have  identified  himself  with  this  James  who 
died  at  such  an  early  date,  and  who  was  so  little  prominent 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  this  identification  should  , 
have  been  entirely  without  result.  The  author  was,  there- , 
fore,  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

Since  the  six  men,  whose  first  contact  with  Jesus  is 
narrated  in  i.   35-51,  accompanied  Him  on  His  journey 
to  Galilee  (i.  43),  and  are  represented  as  being  among  the  i 
witnesses  of  His  wonderful  deeds  {i.  50  f.),  it  is  self-evident 
that  wherever  in  the  further  course  of  the  Gospel  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  are  mentioned  (ii.  2,  11,  12,  17,  22,  iii.  ■. 
22,  iv.  2,  8,  27-38)  these  disciples  are  meant,  or  at  least  i 
included.      This  name  is  also  applied  to  all  those  who, 
through  their  faith  in  Jesus  and   at   least   a  temporary 
attachment  to  Him,  are  distinguished  from  the  multitudes ; 
who  come  and  go  (iv.  1,  vi.  60-66,  vii.  3,  viii.  31,  ix.  27  f., 
xix.  38).     But  where  "the  disciples  "  are  spoken  of  as  the 
travelling  companions  of  Jesus,  or  His  regular  followers, 
or  His  companions  at  table,  it  is  made  clear  in  various  i 
ways  that  those  are  meant  whom  Jesus  had  appointed  at 
the  beginning  to  share  His  work,  whom  He  had  attached 
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to  Himself,  and  twelve  of  whom  He  had  chosen  to  be 
apostles  at  a  time  not  definitely  indicated  by  John  (n.  9). 
Where  individuals  belonging  to  this  circle  are  mentioned 
by  name  they  are  always  those  who,  from  the  other  sources 
we  know,  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  namely, 
Andrew  (vi.  8,  xii.  22),  Peter  (vi.  8,  68,  xiii.  6-9,  24, 
36-38,  xviii.  10,  11,  15-18,  25-27,  xx.  2-7),  Philip  (vi. 
5-7,  xii.  22,  xiv.  8),  Thomas  (xi.  16,  xiv.  5,  xx.  24-29), 
Judas  the  traitor  (vi.  71,  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  11-26-30,  xviii. 
2-9),  and  the  other  Judas  (xiv.  22).  When  Philip  and 
Peter  reappear  in  the  narrative,  it  is  assumed  that  they 
are  already  known  from  chap.  i.  On  the  other  hand, 
Thomas  and  Judas  are  introduced  as  if  heretofore  unknown. 
While  Andrew  is  introduced  in  vi.  8  as  a  new  figure,  it  is 
done  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  recalls  i.  40,  just  as  he 
recalls  i.  44  in  connection  with  the  third  mention  of  Philip 
in  xii.  21.  Attention  is  never  again  called  to  i.  35-39,  41, 
and  the  two  unnamed  brothers.  It  is  not  until  xiii.  23-25 
that  an  unnamed  person  belonging  to  the  inner  circle  of 
the  disciples  is  once  more  brought  into  prominence,  and 
then  again  in  xix.  26-35  and  xx.  2-10,  with  unmistakable 
reference  to  xiii.  23.  One  of  the  disciples  reclining  with 
Jesus  at  the  table  occupied  the  place  at  His  right,  which 
is  explained  by  the  remark  that  Jesus  had  a  special  fondness 
for  him.  The  confidence  which  was  a  natural  result  of  this 
fondness  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  disciple  arose 
from  his  place,  w^hich  was  lower  down  and  removed  some- 
what from  the  Lord,  and,  leaning  on  Jesus'  breast,  quietly 
whispered  to  Him  the  question  about  the  identity  of  the 
traitor.  Who  is  this  disciple  for  whom  Jesus  showed  a 
special  love,  which  was  distinguished  from  His  love  to  all 
men,  and  especially  to  His  disciples  (xiii.  1,  xv.  9,  13),  not 
i  so  much  by  its  greatness  or  its  strength  as  by  His  special 
!  fondness  for  the  particular  personality  of  this  disciple 
(n.  10)?  The  answer  of  the  early  Church  always  was, 
"This  unnamed  disciple  is  the  evangelist  who  is  identical 
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with  the  apostle  John"  (n.  11).  And  it  is  difficult  tc 
understand  how,  if  we  accept  the  identity  of  the  evangelist 
with  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast,  the  identity 
of  the  same  with  the  apostle  John  can  be  denied.  Accord 
ing  to  Matt.  xxvi.  20;  Mark  xiv,  17,  20;  Luke  xxii.  14^ 
30,  no  one  except  the  twelve  apostles  took  part  in  Jesus 
last  meal,  and  John  itself  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  the 
apostles  whom  Jesus  had  chosen  for  a  special  service,  anc 
particularly  for  the  service  of  preaching,  who  sat  with  Hire 
on  the  last  evening  at  table,  and  that  the  only  persor 
among  those  at  the  table  not  really  belonging  to  the  circle 
was  the  apostle  Judas,  not  some  admirer  of  Jesus  whc 
belonged  to  the  larger  group  of  His  disciples  (n.  9).  Ir 
view  of  the  entire  agreement  of  the  evangelists  as  to  thif 
point,  every  statement  to  the  effect  that  others  were 
present  at  the  table  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  'priori  false,  ane 
every  attempt  to  derive  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself  { 
conception  in  contradiction  to  the  more  explicit  testimon} 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  is  to  be  regarded  as  making 
mockery  of  the  text  (n.  12). 

The  fact  that  the  disciple  who  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast 
like  the  companion  of  Andrew  in  i.  35  ff.,  is  unnamed,  is  t( 
be  explained,  as  it  is  in  i.  35  ff.,  by  the  fact  that  the  autho- 
is  speaking  of  himself ;  and  what  in  the  latter  instance  wa 
inferred  from  the  apparent  identity  of  the  two  pairs  o 
brothers  who  were  the  first  disciples,  with  the  two  pairs  d 
brothers  who  are  mentioned  first  in  all  the  lists  of  th 
apostles,  namely,  that  the  narrator  was,  like  his  brothei 
an  apostle,  follows  directly  from  the  situation  in  xiii.-xvii 
In  i.  35  ff.  the  only  question  was  as  to  whether  John  o 
James  was  the  narrator,  which,  in  view  of  the  time  prio' 
to  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  not  have  been  writtei 
and  the  unanimous  tradition,  was  decided  in  favour  d 
John ;  and  both  these  arguments  apply  in  case  of  th 
unnamed  narrator  in  xiii.  23  ff.  The  fact  is  also  to  b 
taken  into  consideration,  that  iu  the  nature  of  the  case  th' 
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apostle  upon  whom  Jesus  bestowed  His  special  friendship 
must  have  been  one  of  the  three  most  intimate  disciples  of 
Jesus  (above,  p.  187).  If  for  reasons  already  mentioned 
James  is  out  of  the  question,  and  if  Peter  is  excluded 
because  in  John  xiii.  24  and  frequently  also  in  other 
passages  he  is  associated  with  the  unnamed  disciple,  there 
remains  only  the  apostle  John.  This  conclusion  that  the 
unnamed  apostle  in  xiii.  23  ff.  was  John  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  John  xiii.  23  fF.,  xx.  2-10,  and,  as  will  be 
shown,  in  xxi.  1-7,  20-25  also — possibly  also  in  xviiL 
15-18 — this  unnamed  disciple  is  associated  with  Peter, 
just  as  was  the  apostle  John,  according  to  other  tradition 
(Luke  xxii.  8  ;  Acts  iii.  1  ff.,  iv.  13  fF.,  viii.  14  ff. ;  cf.  Gal. 
ii.  9),  even  before  the  death  of  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
who  was  the  third  among  the  intimate  apostles  of  Jesus. 

In  xix.  26,  xx.  2,  the  unmistakable  reference  to  xiii.  23 
makes  it  certain  that  the  apostle  John  was  among  the 
disciples  who  stood  near  the  cross  and  hastened  to  the 
grave  ;  but  in  xviii.  15,  according  to  the  reading  supported 
by  the  strongest  evidence  {aX\o<i  fia67)Ti]<;,  without  the 
article),  a  disciple  is  introduced  in  association  with  Peter, 
who  for  the  time  being  is  left  unidentified.  While  formally 
it  is  possible  to  assume  that  here  some  person  other  than 
the  apostle  John  is  meant,  the  analogy  of  xiii.  23,  where 
in  the  same  manner,  without  regard  to  his  earlier  reference 
to  himself  in  i.  35  ff.,  the  apostle  is  introduced  as  merely 
one  of  the  disciples,  and,  afterwards  characterised  by  his 
special  relation  to  Jesus,  shows  that  this  assumption,  while 
possible,  is  not  necessary.  Certainly  the  unnamed  person 
in  xviii.  15  was  one  of  the  apostles,  since,  together  with 
Peter,  he  follows  Jesus  from  the  place  whei-e  Jesus  was 
taken  prisoner  to  the  palace  of  the  high  priest.  But  in 
Gethsemane,  as  at  the  Last  Supper,  only  apostles  were 
present ;  and  of  these  Peter,  John,  and  James  were 
especially  near  to  Jesus.  When  it  is  further  borne  in 
mind  that  the  names  of  personages  so  little  prominent  in 
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the  narrative  as  Malchus  (xviii.  10),  Mary  the  wife  of 
Clopas  (xix.  25),  and  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (xix.  38)  are 
mentioned  by  name  in  John,  and  that  nowhere  save  in  the 
passages  in  which  we  have  discovered  the  author  himself 
is  an  apostle  introduced  as  speaking  or  acting  without 
being  mentioned  by  name,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
anonymity  of  the  other  disciple  and  apostle  (xviii.  15)  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  analogy  of  similar  passages  already 
discussed.  The  other  disciple  is  one  of  the  two  apostles 
whom  the  author,  from  principle  and  without  exception, 
introduces  only  anonymously,  i.e.  either  John  or  James. 
But  the  reasons  which  in  all  the  other  cases  were  decisive 
for  John  and  against  James  are  not  applicable  here.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  experience  related  in  xviii.  15-16  to 
indicate  that  it  was  that  of  the  author.  The  apostle  John 
could  have  learned  this  simple  incident  from  his  brother 
James,  or  from  Peter.  Nor  have  we,  as  in  the  case  of 
xiii.  23  (xix.  26,  xx.  2),  a  very  ancient  tradition — found 
as  early  as  John  xxi.  24 — that  the  unnamed  person  in 
xviii.  15  is  identical  with  the  author.  Consequently  the 
unnamed  person  in  xviii.  15  could  have  been  some  person 
other  than  the  author,  namely,  the  apostle  James,  the  son 
of  Zebedee ;  and  if  anyone  prefers  this  assumption,  and 
thinks  that  it  explains  the  noticeable  absence  in  xviii.  15 
of  a  reference  to  xiii.  23,  which  is  taken  up  again  in  xix.  26, 
XX.  2,  there  is  no  decided  objection  to  this  view.  Not 
even  the  consideration  that  the  apostle,  who  alone  had  the 
courage  to  press  his  way  up  to  the  cross,  namely,  the 
evangelist  and  apostle  John,  was  probably  the  same 
disciple  who  ventured  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest, 
is  decisive  (n.  13).  But  hesitancy  in  this  one  instance 
about  deciding  which  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee  is  meant 
does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  definiteness  of  the  conclusion 
based  on  the  other  passages,  namely,  that  the  author  is, 
or  intends  to  represent  himself  as,  the  apostle  John. 

If  the  apostle  John  was  pot  the  author,  then  the  authoi: 
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certainly  expresses  in  the  strongest  possible  way  his  inten- 
tion of  being  taken  for  John,  particularly  in  the  one 
passage  (xix.  35)  in  the  narrative  where  he  imagines 
hinaself  among  his  readers,  and  addresses  them.  The 
account  of  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  is  concluded  by  the 
mention  of  two  incidents  connected  with  it — the  fact  that 
the  soldiers,  when  they  say  that  Jesus  was  already  dead, 
did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  those  crucified  with  Him,  break 
His  legs  ;  and  that  one  of  them  pierced  Jesus'  side  with  a 
spear,  and  that  blood  and  water  flowed  from  the  wound. 
That  the  last-mentioned  fact,  important  as  it  may  be  in 
itself,  is  incidental  in  this  connection,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  quotations,  designed  to  prove  that  these 
things  took  place  in  fulfilment  of  prophetic  utterances  in 
Scripture  (ver.  36  f.),  refer  only  to  the  fact  that  the  legs 
were  not  broken,  and  that  Jesus  was  pierced  with  a  spear, 
but  not  at  all  to  the  issue  of  blood  and  of  water  from  His 
side.  Nevertheless,  the  remark  which  the  author  inserts 
between  the  narrative  and  the  reference  to  the  prophecies 
which  it  fulfilled,  ical  6  ecopaKw^  /jLefiapTvptjKev  kt\.,  refers  to 
the  entire  contents  of  vv.  32-34.  Since  it  is  not  stated 
that  some  eye-witness  of  the  event  narrated  it  to  others, 
but  as  the  subject  is  "  he,  who  saw  it,"  i.e.  the  specific 
eye-witness  who  has  been  already  mentioned  and  is  known, 
and  since,  for  grammatical  reasons,  and  because  of  the 
contents,  the  women  in  ver.  25,  and  especially  the  soldiers 
in  ver.  32,  are  excluded,  the  only  person  that  can  be 
referred  to  is  the  one  man  who  remained  loyal  to  Jesus, 
who,  according  to  ver.  26  f.,  stood  near  the  cross  during 
the  last  moments  of  Jesus'  life, — the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
particularly  loved,  the  apostle  who  in  xiii.  23  and  in 
xix.  26  is  characterised  in  the  same  way.  The  readers 
here  addressed  would  have  recognised  the  well  -  known 
author  (above,  p.  207)  as  they  did  in  i.  35  ff".,  xiii.  23  f. 
(xviii.  15  f.) ;  they  certainly  did  not  ascertain  for  the  first 
time  in  xix.  35  who  the  author  was,     On  the  other  hand, 
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tlie   modern   reader,   farther   removed   from   the   author,   j 
learns  for  the  first  time  clearly  in  xix.  35  what  can  be  i 
ascertained  from  the  earlier  passages  only  by  inference,   j 
namely,  that  the  narrator  of  the  story  of  the  cross  and  the   | 
author  of  the  Gospel  are  identical  with  the  apostle  whom   t 
Jesus  especially  loved.     For  the  /lefxapTvprjKev  relates  to  the   i 
testimony  given  in  the  written  account  that  precedes.     It   1 
is  possible  that  the  eye-witness  testified  to  these  things   ! 
orally  more  than  once  before  he  embodied  his  testimony 
in  a  narrative,  and  that  in  this  passage  his  thought  em-   j 
braces   both  the  oral  and  written  testimony.     But  it  is    \ 
impossible  to  interpret  the  words  as  referring  to  any  oral    j 
testimony  whatsoever   without  regard    to   whom   it  was    | 
addressed.     The  perfect  does  not  exclude  the  possibility 
of  its    reference,  primarily  or   even   exclusively,    to   the 
written  testimony  that  immediately  precedes  (cf.   i.    34,    j 
iv.  18,  vi.  65,  xiv.  29,  xv.  15,  xx.  31) ;  while  the  presents    I 
which  follow  [ear'iv,  Xeyet),   and  the  statement  that  this    I 
testimony  and  word  in  question  are  designed  to  influence    i 
the  readers  addressed  to  believe  (cf  xx.  31),  prove  that    ! 
the  reference  is  to  the  testimony  which  has  just  been  laid    i 
before  the  readers  of  the  book  in  the  preceding  account.    | 
As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  author  did  not  write    | 
xix.  35  with  the  purpose  in  view  which  it  may  incidentally    i 
serve  in  our  case,  namely,  to  enable  his  readers  here  toward 
the  end  of  the  book  to  discover  his  identity — somethino-    i 
which  could  have  been  done  much  earlier  and  much  more 
simply.     He  wrote  it  rather  to  make  his  readers  feel  that    ' 
it  was  an  eye-witness  who  reported  the  facts  which  imme- 
diately preceded,  I 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  second  and  third 
statements  which  follow,  each  of  which  is  connected  with 
what  precedes  by  Kac.  According  to  the  regular  usage  of 
a\.r]6tv6<i  in  John — the  retaining  of  which  here  is  all  the 
more  reasonable  because  dXijO/]^  is  used  in  the  same  con- 
text— the  second  clause  means  that  the  testimony  of  the 
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narrator  is  worthy  of  the  name  ;  it  is  testimony  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  broad  sense  any  statement 
which  corresponds  to  the  facts  may  be  called  a  testimony, 
but  the  full  and  original  sense  of  the  word  is  preserved 
only  when  one  testifies  to  what  he  has  seen,  heard,  and 
in  general  experienced  (n.  14).  The  third  clause  goes 
forther,  and  says  that  the  witness  here  testifying  speaks 
the  truth,  which  would  by  no  means  necessarily  follow 
from  his  having  been  present  when  the  events  in  question 
took  place,  and  that  he  records  this  truthful  account  only 
in  order  that  the  readers,  like  the  author,  may  attain  to 
faith.  This  is  not  stated  directly  with  the  words,  kuI 
aXtjOf]  Xeyet  kt\.,  but  is  introduced  by  the  very  much 
disputed  phrase  KaKeivo<;  olSev  otl  a.  X.  Even  if  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  preceding  clauses  just  given  be  incorrect, 
it  is  nonsensical  to  claim  that  here  in  one  breath  the 
evangelist  claims  that  his  account  is  that  of  an  eye- 
witness, and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  himself,  the 
writer,  from  the  eye-witness  who  is  absent  and  no  longer 
living  (n.  15).  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  author, 
instead  of  using  an  "  I  "  or  a  "  we,"  that  would  include 
himself  (i.  14  ;  1  John  i.  1  ff.  ;  Acts  xvi.  10  ff.), — which 
formally  would  be  in  better  keeping  with  the  "  you "  of 
the  address, — follows  the  same  course  as  in  the  preceding 
narrative,  and  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person  (Xeyei, 
n.  7).  Theoretically  this  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  use 
€KHvo^  of  himself,  the  writer,  or  of  "  the  writer  of  these 
things,"  as  he  might  use  outo?,  or  auro?,  or  6  roLovTo<i, 
which  in  a  discourse  where  the  speaker  uses  the  first 
person  of  himself  would  imply  strong  emphasis  upon  the 
"  I "  (ix.  37,  cf.  iv.  2G  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  3).     But  if  the  subject 

of  olBa  is  the  same  as  the  subject  of  /xefxaprvprjKev  and  \eyei, 

there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  emphasised  by  the 
use  of  a  demonstrative,  and  thereby  be  given  a  certain 
contrastive  force.  The  idea,  however,  that  the  author 
himself  was  conscious  of  the  entire  truth  of  his  account. 
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or  of  his  statement  about  being  an  eye-witness,  would  not 
be  expressed  in  this  way,   but  by  at-ro?  olSev  or  (ayjo?) 
eavTw  o-vvoihev.      Nor  is  it  possible  to  understand   what 
value  this  appeal  to  the  author's  own   conscience  would 
have  for  the  readers.     In  v.   31  f.,  viii.  13-18,  cf.  x.  25, 
37  £,  xiv.   11,  they  had  read  how  the  most  guileless  of 
men  had  acknowledged  the  insufficiency  of  His  own  testi- 
mony to   Himself.     Consequently  they  would   not   have 
understood,  nor  could  they  have  allowed  the  exaltation  of 
the  disciple  above  his  master  and  the  proud  appeal   to 
his  own  consciousness  as  the  decisive  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  statement.     Therefore  it  follows,  both  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  passage  and  from  the  language  used,  that  the 
€/cetz/09  to  whom  the  author  appeals  is  another  and  a  higher 
one  than  himself.     But  it  would  be  only  an  empty  phrase, 
if  the  one  to  whom  he  appeals  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  his  statement  were  some  person  already  dead,  who  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  what  he  says.     Nor  can  God  be 
meant,  the   only  natural  expression  for  which  would  be 
6  ^609  olhev.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  Johannine  usage  for  eKelvo<i  to   refer   to  Christ 
(n.  16).     It  seems  even  more  natural  here  than  in  1  John  ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  John  has  here  reached  the  con- 
clusion of  the  earthly  life  of  the  Lord,  and  He  is  the  one 
overshadowing   figure   in    all   the    preceding    narratives. 
John  and  his  readers  know   that  He  who  died  on  the 
cross  lives  in  the  world  above  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion   in   their   minds   that  He  who  in    His   earthly  life 
showed    such    wonderfully   profound   knowledge    of    the 
human  heart  (John  i.  42,  47  f.,  ii.  25,  iv.  17  f.,  vi.  64-71), 
now  from  His  heavenly  throne,  to  which  the  cross  was 
only  preparatory,  knows,  jDroves,  and  judges  even  more 
deeply  the  innermost  thoughts  and  works  of  His  servants 
upon  earth  (Rev.  ii.   2,  9,  18,  23).     In  the  second  place, 
as  indicated  by  the  address  to  the  readers,  John  imagines 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  congregation.    Here, 
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however,  the  Christians  of  that  time  knew  Christ  to  be 
always  invisibly  near  (Matt,  xviii.  20  ;  1  Cor.  v.  4  ;  Rev. 
ii.  1).  In  an  address  to  the  assembled  congregation,  a 
"  Thou  know^est  that  I  speak  the  truth  "  (cf.  John  xxi. 
15-17)  directed  to  Christ  passes  naturally  into  the  assur- 
ance intelligible  to  every  member,  "  He,  the  only  one,  He 
who  is  exalted  from  the  cross  to  heaven.  He  knows  that 
His  witness  on  earth  speaks  the  truth,  and  that  he  does 
not  here  testify  out  of  any  feeling  of  self-complacency  in 
order  to  represent  himself  as  the  only  faithful  witness 
among  the  apostles,  but  only  in  order  that  the  readers 
may  possess  the  same  unwavering  faith  which  he  himself 
enjoys."  Such  an  affirmation  has  the  force  of  an  oath. 
This  is  the  climax  of  all  the  testimony  of  this  Gospel  to 
its  author.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  why  John 
makes  so  much  of  this  testimony,  and  why  he  lets  it  culmi- 
nate just  in  this  passage  in  an  appeal  to  Christ,  as  the 
highest  witness  and  judge,  that  has  the  force  of  an  oath. 

The  exposition  of  the  actual  situation  is  of  itself 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  attempts  to  make  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fourth  Gospel  refer  to  some  other  person 
than  the  apostle  John  (n.  17).  Those  efforts  are  fre- 
quently influenced  by  the  idea  that  the  author  refers  to 
himself  in  some  very  mysterious  manner.  Again  there 
are  others  who  think  that  between  the  attempt  to  identify 
himself  with  the  intimate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  making  a  false  claim,  the  author's 
attitude  becomes  one  of  wavering.  To  the  extent  that 
this  opinion  is  based  upon  xix.  35  it  must  fall  to  the 
ground  of  its  own  weight,  even  if  the  preceding  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage  be  incorrect.  Since  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that,  at  the  very  moment  when  for  the  first  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  general  testimony  of  i.  14,  he 
unhesitatingly  describes  his  account  as  that  of  an  eye- 
witness, the  courao;e  and  intellisience  of  the  author  should 
have  failed  him,  to  such  an  extent  as  no  longer  to  render 
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him  able  in  intelligible  language  to  say  to   his   readers 
that  he  himself  is  this  eye-witness,  or  that  he  is  someone 
else  who  received  his  information  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  eye-witness.     If  this  was  the  actual  relation  of 
the  author  to  the   apostle   John,   then  i.    14  is  a  weak 
attempt  to  deceive  the  readers  as  to  the  real  facts,  and 
xix.  35  is  the  halting  confession  of  a  false  witness  who  is 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  role.     But  granted   that 
the  contradiction  between  i.  14  and  xix.  35  can  be  got  rid 
of,  by  proving  in  the  former  passage,   with  the  aid  of 
exegetical  art,  that  it  is  not  the  testimony   of  an  eye- 
witness, and  by  reading  into  xix.  35  the  clear  confession 
of  the  author  who  was  not  the  eye-witness  as  to  his  actual 
relation  to  this  person,  yet  the  consistent  silence  of  the 
Gospel  concerning  the  apostle  John  and  his  entire  family 
in  i.  35  ff.,  xiii.   23  ff.,  xviii.  15  ff.,  xix.  26  f.,  35,  xx.  2-8 
is  an  unsolvable  riddle,  or  rather  an  unreasonable   and 
purposeless  trifling.     If,  as  the  fact  that  they  are  twice 
addressed  would  seem  to  indicate,  the  author  was  known 
to  the  readers,  as  the  writer  of  a  letter  is  usually  known 
to  the  persons  whom  he  addresses,  the  avoidance  of  the 
use  of  "  I "  and  of  "  we  "  in  the  narrative,  and  his  constant 
suppression  of  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  family,  is  not 
to  be  considered  an  aimless  attempt  to  create  an  air  of 
mystery,   even  less  so  than  is  the  similar   procedure  of 
Mark ;   but  it  is  an  expression   of  that  sense  of  fitness 
which  in  various  ways  meets  us  everywhere  in  the  his- 
torical literature  of  this  time.  Christian  and  non-Christian 
alike.    Therefore,  the  only  question  is  whether  the  witness 
of  the  Gospel  to  its  author,  which  was  clear  to  the  original 
readers  at  once,  and  is  so  to  the  modern  reader  after  a 
little  reflection,  is  worthy  of  credence  or  not.     The  testi- 
mony of  the  post-apostolic  Church  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
book  (§64)  does  not  so  confirm  its  witness  and  correspond 
so  exactly  to  it  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  simply  an  echo 
of  it ;   for,  with  regard  to  the  time  and   place   of  the 
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composition  of  the  Gospel,  concerning  which  the  tradition 
of  the  ancient  Church  gives  very  definite  information,  no 
clear  testimony  is  to  be  derived  from  John  i.-xx.,  of 
which  the  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
Ephesus  late  in  the  apostolic  age  might  be  regarded  as  a 
reflexion. 

1.  (P.  207.)  As  to  addressmg  a  person  to  whom  a  writing  is  dedicated, 
apart  from  the  dedication  itself,  cf.  above,  pp.  81,  85,  nn.  2,  10.  Concerning 
Just.  Dial.  viii.  cxli.,  cf.  ZfKG,  viii.  45 f.  As  a  rule,  such  direct  address 
occurs  also  in  writings  at  the  beginning  of  which  there  stands  a  dedication, 
but  in  such  cases  only  at  the  end  of  the  entire  writing  or  at  the  transition 
from  one  book  of  a  larger  work  to  another,  so  that  xx.  31  would  be  less 
striking  than  xix.  35.  The  address  xx.  31  is  not  without  example  even  in 
writings  in  which  the  preface  has  not  the  form  of  a  letter  of  dedication 
(Jos.  Vita,  76  ;  cf.  Ant.  i.,  Prooem.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  address, 
xix.  35,  is  unprecedented  in  historical  literature.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
parallel  here  with  such  narratives  as  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  Polycarp 
or  of  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  which  have  throughout  the  form  of  epistles 
{Patr.  Ap.,  ed.  maior,  ii.  132,  162  ;  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  1.  3) ;  the  comparison  lies 
rather  with  the  Passio  PerpetucB  (ed.  Robinson,  p.  62.  13),  which,  partly  in 
Johannine  forms,  show  that  it  is  intended  for  reading  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Church  (pp.  61,  94).  In  other  writings,  as  in  the  pseudo-Cyprian  ad 
Novatianum  and  de  Aleatoribus,  it  appears  from  addresses,  such  as  fratres 
dilectissimi,  that  they  are  not  treatises,  but  either  sermons  or  letters. 

2.  (P.  207.)  It  is  indeed  said  of  those  who  are  already  believers,  that  they 
came  to  their  faith  through  a  new  experience,  ii.  11,  22,  xx.  8,  or  that  they 
should  believe,  xi.  15,  40,  42,  xiii.  19,  xiv.  1,  11,  29,  xx.  24-29,  or  it  is  denied 
that  they  have  the  right  belief,  cf.  iii.  2  with  iii.  11  f.,  or  viii.  30  f.  with 
viii.  45-47  ;  also  iv.  41  f.,  48-53.  It  is  to  be  further  noted  that  in  xix.  35, 
XX.  31  is  probably  to  be  read  with  i<*B  ■Kia-TfvrjTe  ("may  believe"),  not 
TTKTTeiia-rjTe  ("  shall  believe  "),  and  that  an  author  who  writes  x.  38,  iva  yvaTe 
KCLi  yivaxruriTf,  is  conscious  of  this  difference. 

3.  (P.  209.)  The  comparison  of  the  Logos  appearing  in  the  flesh  with 
the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God,  Ex.  xiii.  21  f.,  xxxiii.  9f.,  xl.  34-38, 
is  warranted  not  only  by  the  word  e'aKTivoxrev,  which  the  LXX  does  not 
employ  of  the  Shekinah  (it  uses,  indeed,  KaraaKrjvovv,  Num.  xxxv.  34 ; 
1  Kings  vi.  13),  though  it  is  used  by  Aquila,  Ex.  xxiv.  16,  xxv.  8,  but  also  by 
the  combination  of  the  conceptions  a-K-qvovv  and  So^a,  as  well  as  by  the 
antithesis  of  the  ncNi  non  and  the  law  given  through  JMoses  (vv.  14,  16,  17  ; 
cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  29-35) ;  cf.  also  John  ii.  21 ;  Rev.  xxi.  3  ;  Ex.  xxxvii.  27 ; 
Joel  iv.  17.  Moreover,  the  metapliorical  use  of  o-k^i/os-,  2  Cor.  v.  1,  4,  and 
(rKr]vwp.a.,  2  Pet.  i.  13  f.,  for  the  body  may  have  occasioned  the  employment 
of  (TKr]vovv  in  this  place,  and  made  the  thought  more  intelligible  to  the  first 
readers.  The  circle  of  the  disciples  is  designated  by  eaKrjvcoa-eu  iv  r^fiiv  as 
the  Church,  in  whose  midst  the  glory  of  the  Logos  dwelt  in  the  flesh,  as  in 
a  tabernacle.    But  the  additional  Trai/rej,  ver.  16,  does  not  mean  an  expansion 
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of  this  circle  to  those  who  hiter  attained  to  the  belief,  among  whom  the 
Logos  had  not  visibly  dwelt — in  which  case  the  aorist  would  not  have  been 
adhered  to — but  is  explained  from  the  contrast  of  the  many  who  received, 
and  the  One  from  whose  fulness  all  drew  as  from  one  single  source. 

4.  (P.  209.)  In  Matt.  iv.  18-22,  ix.  9,  x.  2-4  ;  Mark  i.  16-20,  ii.  14, 
iii.  13-19;  Luke  v.  2-11,  27,  vi.  13-16  we  are  not  informed,  as  we  are  in 
John  i.  35-51  {al.  52  because  of  the  division  of  ver.  39),  of  the  organisation 
of  a  circle  of  the  disciples.  We  are  told  simply  of  the  call  of  those  who 
already  believe  on  Jesus  to  follow  and  work  with  Him  (vol.  ii.  541  f.).  The 
Synoptists  present  to  us  the  character  outlines  only  of  Peter,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  and  Judas  the  traitor  ;  concerning  the  publican  among  the 
apostles,  of  whose  call  we  are  told  (vol.  ii.  506  f.),  as  also  of  Andrew,  very 
little  is  said.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter  (i.  40-42,  vi.  68,  xiii.  6-10,  36-38, 
xviii.  10-27,  xx.  2-10,  xxi.  2-22)  and  the  traitor  (vi.  70  f.,  xii.  4-6,  xiii.  2, 11, 
18-30,  xviii.  2  f.)  are,  at  least,  as  prominent  as  they  are  in  the  Synoptics. 
However,  it  is  John  alone  who  informs  us  of  the  remarks  of  Philip  (i.  43  f., 
vi.  5-7,  xii.  21  f.,  xiv.  8-10),  of  Thomas  (xi.  16,  xiv.  4f.,  xx.  24-29  ;  cf.  xxi.  2), 
of  Andrew  (i.  40  f.,  vi.  8  ;  cf.  xii.  22),  of  Judas  the  son  of  James  (xiv.  22), 
indeed,  very  characteristic  remarks  throughout  (cf.  Luthardt,  Dasjoh.  Ev.^  i. 
78-119).  The  phlegmatic  character  of  Philip,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  he  alone  of  the  first  disciples  had  to  be  expressly  invited  (i.  43)  by  Jesus 
to  join  the  Twelve,  is  reflected  in  the  cumbrous  confession  (i.  45),  especially 
in  contrast  to  the  brief  tvprjKafjLev  tov  Meaa-iav  of  Andrew  (i.  41),  which 
expresses  no  less  exultation  than  the  evprjKa  of  Archimedes.  Philip  doubt- 
fully makes  calculation,  while  Andrew  immediately  discovers  the  means  at 
hand  (vi.  5-9).  He  does  not  venture  to  submit  the  wish  of  the  Greeks  to 
Jesus  until  he  has  consulted  the  more  courageous  Andrew  ;  while  the  latter, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  first  mentioned,  is  ready  to  make  the 
request  of  Jesus  in  the  name  of  them  both  (xii.  21).  Also  in  xiv.  8-10 
Philip  still  appears  more  than  the  others  as  the  doubtful  one.  It  would  be 
in  special  keeping  with  this  character  sketch  that,  as  Clem.  Strom,  iii.  25 
declares — probably  following  the  Gospel  of  Philip — the  remark  given  in 
Matt.  viii.  22,  Luke  ix.  60  might  have  been  directed  to  Philip  if  the 
apostle,  and  not  the  evangelist  Philip  were  meant  by  it  (cf.  GK,  ii.  766 ; 
Forsch.  vi.  26,  158  f.,  161).  The  portrait  of  Thomas,  whose  name  John  alone 
translates  (xi.  16,  xx.  24  ;  cf.  xxi.  2),  speaks  for  itself.  Here  belongs,  too, 
the  fact  that  only  John  gives  an  account  of  the  characteristic  remarks  of  the 
brothers  of  Jesus  (vii.  3-10),  whose  attitude  toward  Jesus  as  given  in  the 
Synoptists  is  not  at  all  clear  (Matt.  xii.  46-50,  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  iii.  21  (?), 
31-35,  vi.  3 ;  Luke  viii.  19-20  ;  Acts  i.  14),  and  that  he  as  well  as  Luke 
(i.  26-ii.  51),  through  important  information,  gives  character  to  the  picture 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (ii.  3-5,  xix.  25-27  ;  cf.  ii.  12,  vi.  42),  which  is  entirely 
colourless  in  the  other  Gospels.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  throughout 
his  narrative  he  calls  her  merely  "  His  mother,"  only  once  "  the  mother  of 
Jesus "  (ii.  1),  and  never  by  her  name,  which  Matthew  uses  5  times,  Luke 
(incl.  Acts  i.  14)  13  times,  and  Mark  at  least  once.  John  lets  his  adopted 
mother  also  participate  in  the  anonymity  of  his  whole  family. 

5.  (P.  209.)  In  John  i.  41,  AEMT^-Xn  have  -n-pwrov,  also  one  of  the 
later  correctors  of  J^S^S^,  and  a  few  minuscules,  among  which  are  two  of 
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the  Ferrar  group  (69,  346,  on  the  other  hand  not  124) ;  K*LrAA  and  the 
mass  of  the  remainder  have  npcoTos.  So  also  Sh.  Moreover,  there  is  not 
much  more  to  gain  on  this  point  from  the  older  versions.  Sc  Ss  eliminate 
the  characteristic  passage,  "  and  one  of  these  disciples  of  John  :  Andrew  was 
his  name,  the  brother  of  Simon  (Kepha,t  Sc).  And  this  Andrew  saw  Simon 
Kepha  on  that  day  (so  Ss  ;  only  "  Simon  Kepha,"  Sc)  and  said  to  him,"  etc. 
The  copyists  who  corrected  Trpcbros  to  Trpwrov  (K°  from  K*)  certainly  wished 
to  have  it  understood  not  adverbially,  but  as  an  accusative  ;  because,  to 
designate  this  deed  as  the  first  that  Andrew  did  (cf.  Matt.  v.  24,  vii.  5 ; 
John  ii.  10,  vii.  51  ;  Eom.  i.  8),  would  be  meaningless  in  a  connection  where 
nothing  of  the  further  action  of  Andrew  is  told,  and  a  closer  time  connection 
of  ver.  40  f.  with  vv.  35-39  is  not  expressed  at  all.  Moreover,  the  accusative 
(cf.  Matt.  xvii.  27),  which  would  mean  that  Andrew,  as  the  first  of  those 
whom  he  found  or  of  all  who  were  found,  found  Peter,  is  impossible  ; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  the  hypothesis,  that  Andrew  had  received  and 
later  carried  out  the  command  to  seek  men,  would  have  no  support  in  this 
connection,  while  the  notion  of  Delff  (Gesch.  des  Rabbi  Jesus,  1889,  S.  80), 
that  not  Jesus,  but  Andrew,  is  the  subject  of  evpiaKct  ^iXinnov,  ver.  43, 
merits  no  refutation.  But,  secondly,  rov  'idiov  would  not  suit  such  a  con- 
nection ;  instead  of  this,  avrov  alone  would  have  been  more  appropriate. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  read  Trpcoros.  But  this  finds  its  antithesis,  of  course, 
not  in  Philip  who  finds  Nathanael  later  (ver.  45), — about  which  the  reader 
knows  nothing  in  ver.  41,  and  to  which  his  attention  is  not  called  in  ver.  45, 
—but  in  the  other  of  the  two  men  who  have  been  already  introduced.  As 
the  first  of  the  two  disciples  of  John  who  had  followed  Jesus,  Andrew  finds 
his  brother  (cf.  John  xx.  4,  8 ;  Matt.  xxii.  25  ;  Eom.  x.  19).  In  this  way 
only  is  explained  the  strongly  accented  t6v  I'Sioi/,  which,  just  as  Trpcbros  here, 
and  as  I'Sios  everywhere  (especially  in  connection  with  eKaaros,  John  xvi.  32  ; 
Acts  ii.  8 ;  1  Cor,  xv.  23,  38),  is  intended  adversely  or  distributively. 
Each  of  the  two  men  finds  his  brother,  but  Andrew  as  the  first  finds  Ais. 

6.  (P.  210.)  In  regard  to  Nathanael  =  Bartholomew,  cf.  vol.  ii.  524  and 
vol.  i.  31 ;  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  list,  cf.  vol.  ii.  522  f.  n.  1.  Spath 
{ZfWTh,  1868,  S.  168  ff.,  309  ff.)  wished  to  show  that  Nathanael  is  a  pseudonym 
for  the  author,  who,  however,  still  wishes  to  pass  for  the  apostle  John. 
Aside  from  xxi.  2,  where  Nathanael  stands  next  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  the 
author  through  the  use  of  this  name  would  have  made  it  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  the  reader  to  identify  him  with  the  nameless  disciple  of  xiii.  23  fF., 
etc.,  and  especially  to  recognise  in  him  the  apostle  of  the  wholly  different 
name  of  John.  The  name  Nathanael,  which,  according  to  the  O.T.,  the 
Talmud  (vol.  i.  31),  and  Josephus  {Ant.  vi,  8. 1,  xx.  1.  2),  has  been  borne  by 
Hebrews  of  all  times,  is  said  to  be  an  entirely  non-Hebrew  invention  of  the 
Gospel,  a  Grecised  (!)  form  of  Elnathan  or  Jonathan  (S.  324,  329  f.).  On  the 
contrary,  Hilgenfeld  {ZfWTh,  1868,  S.  450 ;  cf.  also  N.T.  extra  Can?  iv. 
(evangeliorum  secundum  Heb.,  sec.  Petrum,  etc.)  119)  held  firmly  to  his 
theory  that  Nathanael  should  =  Matthias  of  Acts  i.  23.  The  Apostolic  Church 
Directory,  which  counts  Nathanael  among  the  twelve  apostles,  agrees  in  this 
with  the  correct  interpretation,  while  its  distinction  of  Nathanael  and  Bar- 
tholomew is  as  mischievous  an  invention  as  the  distinction  of  Peter  and 
Cephas  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  such  distinctions  {N.T.  extra  Can."^  iv.  111). 
VOL.  III.  15 
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7.  (P.  211.)     In  regard  to  the  forms   by  wliicli   the   authors  introduce 
themselves  in  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  other  N.T.  literature,  cf.  above, 
pp.  55,  86,  n.  11.     That  Matthew,  just  as  Xenophon  or  Thucydides,  Polybius 
or  Josephus,  does  not  omit  his  name  from  the  narrative,  is  fully  counter- 
balanced by  the  fact  that,  in  distinction  from  them  as  well  as  the  other 
historians  of  the  N.T.,  he  does  not  in  any  way  identify  the  author  with  the 
Matthew  mentioned  in  ix.  9,  x.  3,  or  even  hint  at  such  identification,  and 
that  he  offers  absolutely  no  sort  of  substitute  for  the  I  of  the  author  which 
fails  in  his  whole  book.     That  John  in  the  prologue  speaks  of  himself  in  the 
first  person  (plural),  but  in  the  narrative  in  the  third  person,  is  not  especially 
remarkable.     Josephus  and  many  others  have  done  the  same  (above,  p.  86). 
The  peculiarity  of  John  consists  merely  in  the  twofold  fact  that  he  addresses 
the  readers  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative  (xix.  35  ;  cf.  xx.  31,  above,  p.  223, 
n.  1),  and  that  in  the  same  narrative  where,  as  over  against  the  "  you  "  of  the 
address  an  "  I "  or  a  "  we  "  would  be  the  more  natural  and  more  correct  way 
for  an  author  to  designate  himself,  he  retains  the  third  person  {fiefiaprvprjKev, 
X(y(i).     But  this  is  no  more  grossly  inconsistent  with  good  style  than  when  j 
one  of  us  signs  a  letter  :  "  Hearty  greetings  from  your  old  friend,  X,"  or  \ 
when,  in  petitions  to  a  Minister  of  high  rank,  the  latter  is  addressed  as  j 
"  Your  Excellency  "  and  "  You,"  notwithstanding  the  writer  of  the  petition,  t 
avoiding  every  "  I,"  speaks  of  himself  constantly  as  the  "  your  most  obedient  i 
servant";  or  when  a  popular  author  writes  :  "Know,  dear  reader,  that  the  j 
writer  of  this  is  a  grandson  of  the  hero  of  his  story."     In  ancient  times,  also,  I 
we  find  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  awkwardness.     With  the  more  definite 
e'yw  Teprios  6  ypd-^as  (Rom.  xvi.  22),  cf.  Mart.  Polyc.  xx.  2,  Eiapeoroy  6  ypd-^as, 
without  e'yo)  (therefore  in  the  third  person  with  vpas  .  .  .  rjplv) ;  also  the  | 
appearance  of  the  first  and  second  person,  even  before  the  real  greeting,  t 
which  contradicts  the  style  of  the  ancient  form  of  greeting  (see  vol.  i.  369  f. 
n.  1) ;  or  inscriptions  such  as  those  in  Hogarth,  Devia  Cypria,  p.  114,  No.  36 : 

"  Apollo  erected  this  column  to  his  father  and  mother  according  to  your  own 
order." 

8.  (P.  212.)     The  passage  i.  35-39  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  i 
Gospel.     The  Baptist  stands  with  two  of  his  disciples  ;  his  eye  falls  upon  ! 
Jesus  (35  f.,  much  more  colourless  ver.  29).     The  brief  exclamation,  "  Behold  ] 
the  Lamb  of  God,"  attracts  attention,  and  results  in  action  (ver.  37).    At  first, 
not  noticing  those  who  were  following  Him,  Jesus  turns  around  (as  He  hears 
their  steps)  and  lets  His  gaze  rest  in  contemplation  upon  them.     In  direct 
form  of  speech,  question,  answer,  and  rejoinder  follow.     The  Hebraistic  form 
of  address  is  retained.     The  ever  memorable  hour  of  the  first  meeting  with 
Jesus  is  exactly  noted,  though  the  reader  is  left  to  infer  the  contents  of  many 
hours  of  conversation  from  the  evpriKapev  of  Andrew. 

9.  (P.  213.)  In  iv.  1  padrjrai  has  the  wider  meaning  ;  but  ol  padrjrai,  which 
immediately  follows  in  iv.  2,  has  the  narrower  meaning,  as,  of  course,  is  to  be 
understood  in  iii.  22-iv.  38.  They  are  those  who  had  been  drawn  by  Jesus  j 
into  His  company  to  work  with  Him,  and  therewith  commissioned  {airi(XTaKK.a, 
iv.  38,  cf.  xiii.  20,  xvii.  18,  xx.  21)  His  aTrdoroXoi,  xiii.  16.  The  number  of 
the  baskets,  vi.  13,  bears  witness  to  the  number  of  these  disciples  ;  and  where 
the  question  has  to  do  witli  the  distinguishing  of  these  followers  who  adhered 
to  Him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  as  against  the  larger  circle  of  the  disciples 
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wLo  only  temporarily  accompanied  Him,  this  number  is  three  times  expresslj' 
repeated,  vi.  67,  70,  71,  otherwise  only  one  other  time,  xx.  24.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  the  apostle  John,  as  well  as  the  apostle  Matthew  (x.  2) 
and  Mark,  who  repeats  the  narratives  of  an  apostle  (vi.  30),  uses  only  once 
the  title  airoa-ToXo^  (xiii.  16) ;  while  Luke,  who  was  not  an'apostle,  makes  use 
of  it  6  times  in  the  Gospel  and  about  30  times  in  the  Acts.  Their  installation 
in  office,  which  John  no  more  narrates  than  the  apostle  Matthew,  is  designated 
by  the  former  (otherwise  only  by  Luke)  as  iickiyeaBai,  vi.  70,  xiii.  18,  xv.  16, 
19  while  he  never  uses  this  word  of  an  act  of  Jesus  which  had  to  do  with 
other  men  (also  iKkeKTos,  i.  34,  {<*  Sc  Ss  etc.,  only  once  of  the  Messiah).  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  a  bold  stroke  that  F.  v.  Uchtritz,  Studien  eines 
Laien  iiber  das  Ev.  nach  Jo.  1876,  S.  222,  gave  to  the  word  in  xiii.  18  another 
meaning  from  that  which  it  has  in  vi.  70,  particularly  since  in  xiii.  10  f., 
18-21,  as  in  vi.  70  f.  (cf.  xvii.  12),  the  same  antithesis  prevails  between  the 
whole  of  those  present,  whom  Jesus  had  chosen,  and  the  one  member  of  this 
circle  who  forms  the  sad  exception.  The  significance  of  Jesus'  choice  of  all 
those  present  is  given  us  in  the  thrice  repeated  the  twelve  (vi.  67-71) ;  but  in 
chap.  xiii.  this  is  expressed  by  the  name  dnoaToXos  (xiii.  16)  and  by  the 
ratification  of  the  remaining  disciples  in  their  mission,  xiii.  20, — i.e.  diroaroXri 
(Eom.  i.  5  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  2  ;  Gal.  ii.  8), — which  was  made  necessary  by  the 
desertion  of  the  apostle  Judas.  Also  from  the  close  connection  of  xv.  16  with 
ver.  18  it  follows  that  eKXeyeadai  does  not  signify  reception  into  the  number 
of  the  believing  worshippers, — which  no  Gospel  traces  back  to  an  eKXeyeadai 
of  Jesus, — but  to  choice  as  apostles.  They  are  those  called  to  be  preachers, 
XV.  20,  26  f. 

10.  (P.  213.)  With  dymrdv  (xiii.  23,  xix.  26,  cf.  xxi.  7,  20),  ^iXelv  (xx.  2) 
is  interchanged,  as  in  the  account  of  the  similar  relation  to  the  brother  and 
sisters  of  Bethany  (xi.  3,  5,  36).  The  latter  word  is  not  confined  to  personal 
friendship  (cf.  per  contra,  xvi.  27,  xxi.  15-17  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22),  though  it  is 
still  the  more  distinctive  expression  for  it. 

11.  (P.  214.)  Polycrates  in  Eus.  H.  E.  v.  24.  3,  'Icodwris  6  enl  to  a-T^eos  tov 
Kvpiov  dvaireauiv.  Similarly  Iren.  iii.  1.1;  Orig.  in  Eus.  vi.  25.  9 ;  Jerome, 
Prffif.  Comm.  in  Mt.  (Vail.  vii.  3).  By  later  writers  6  iTvi(TTi]dios ;  cf.  Routh, 
Reliquice  Sacrce^,  i.  42.  The  first  exegete  who  formally  states,  and  through 
appeal  to  John  xxi.  24  establishes,  what  the  others  presuppose,  namely,  that 
the  unnamed  person  in  xiii.  23  is  identical  with  the  evangelist  and  apostle 
John,  is  Origen  in  Jo.  (Ed.  Preussen)  torn,  xxxii.  20. 

12.  (P.  214.)  When  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebreics  apparently  makes  James 
the  Lord's  brother  take  part  in  the  Last  Supper  {GK,  ii.  700),  it  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  fable,  if  for  no  other  reason  because  of  the  chronological  contradiction 
which  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Supper  would  thus  have  with  1  Cor.  xv.  7. 
We  can  no  more  infer  from  this  inclusion  of  James  in  the  circle  of  John  xiii. 
that  the  redactor  of  this  Gospel  held  James  for  an  apostle,  than  that  one  who 
was  not  an  apostle  had  taken  part  in  the  meal  (cf.  Forsch.  vi.  277  f.).  Still 
less  can  the  master  of  the  house  in  which  the  Last  Supper  took  place  (as 
Delff,  op.  cit.  83,  would  have  us  believe),  be  thought  of  as  a  table  companion, 
who  then  is  to  be  identified  further  with  the  young  man  of  Mark  xiv.  51  ;  for 
although  a  friendly  relation  between  Jesus  and  this  house  must  certainly  have 
existed,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  too  intimate  a  one  simply  because  of  the 
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question  of  the  disciples  (Matt.  xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xiv.  12  ;  Luke  xxii.  19),  and 
because  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  disciples  are  to  find  the  house  (Mark 
xiv.  13).  With  these  facts  as  well  as  with  such  positive  statements  as  Matt, 
xxi.  17,  xxiv.  1-3,  xxvi.  6 ;  Mark  xi.  11,  15,  19,  27,  xiv.  3,  13,  16  ;  Luke  xxi. 
37,  xxii.  10,  it  is  an  irreconcilable  fancy  of  Delff's  (S.  89,  94)  that  this  house 
was  the  regular  lodging  place  of  Jesus.  The  clothing  of  the  young  man  men- 
tioned in  Mark  xiv.  51,  and  the  distinction  there  made  between  him  and  the 
company  of  Jesus,  excludes  him  from  having  had  any  part  in  the  Supper. 
As  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  see  vol.  ii.  491  f.  Jesus  does  not  send  word 
to  the  master  of  the  house  that  with  him  and  his  family,  but  that  with  His 
own  disciples  He  wishes  to  keep  the  Passover  in  his  house  (Matt.  xxvi.  18  ; 
Mark  xiv.  14;  Luke  xxii.  11).  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  made  a  household  and 
a  company  at  the  table  (Matt.  x.  25  ;  John  xii.  6)  of  more  than  the  requisite 
size  for  the  Passover  meal  (cf.  Ex.  xii.  4).  If,  according  to  Jos.  Bell.  vi.  9.  3, 
the  number  of  the  participants  might  not  be  less  than  10  (so  also  the  Jeru- 
salem Targum  on  Ex.  xii.  4),  but  sometimes  rose  even  to  20,  yet  Josephus 
took  the  number  10  as  that  nearest  the  average  for  a  basis  of  his  reckoning 
of  those  present  at  the  feast. 

13.  (P.  216.)  Here  P.  Cassel's  Das  Ev.  der  Sohne  Zebedai  (1870)  should 
be  named,  and  his  Die  Hochzeit  von  Cana  (1883,  S.  49-64).  Cassel  found 
these  two  brothers  suggested  in  i.  35  ff.,  and  recognised  in  xiii.  23,  xix.  26, 
XX.  2  the  John  whose  name  was  to  some  extent  to  be  translated  by  tv  Tj-ycnra 
6  'Ir](Tovs.  James  was  considered  as  the  one  referred  to  in  xviii.  15.  But 
when  Cassel,  against  whose  views  up  to  this  point  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
(see  above,  p.  209  f.),  distinguishes  without  reason  (and  no  reason  can  be  dis- 
covered) the  witness  and  the  reporter  in  xix.  35  from  the  eye-witness  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  in  xix.  26  f.,  he  comes  to  the  assertion  that  the  icopuKCds, 
nefiapTvpriKOis — who  is  designated  also  by  iKflvos  (xix.  35) — is  James,  and  that 
therefore  he  and  not  John  is  the  narrator  in  chaps.  i.-xx.  In  other  words, 
he  claims  that  James  is  the  actual  author  of  the  Gospel  (S.  49  f.),  which  was 
written,  consequently,  before  44,  and  through  the  addition  of  chap,  xxi, 
enlarged  by  his  younger  brother  John  at  a  date  considerably  after  the  death 
of  Peter,  but  pvablished  otherwise  practically  unchanged  (S.  52-55).     The 

■  words,  xxi.  24,  ol'Sa/xev — ea-riv  (very  exactly  quoted  by  Cassel,  S.  55)  are  held 
by  Cassel  to  be  an  ungenuine  gloss  taken  from  xix.  35,  This  is  not,  however, 
adhered  to  in  his  second  work,  S.  57. 

14.  (P.  219.)  Throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel  an  actual  sense  perception, 
or  at  least  an  experience  comparable  to  this,  and  to  be  designated  by  this 
name,  is  posited  as  a  presupposition  of  the  fiaprvpelv,  i.  34,  iii.  11,  32  (v.  37), 
viii.  14,  xii.  17  (xii.  41),  xv.  27  ;  1  John  i.  1-4,  iv.  14  ;  Eev.  i.  2  ;  cf.  vol.  ii. 
155  f.  n.  9. 

15.  (P.  219.)  The  Greek  interpreters,  in  spite  of  the  remarkable  phrase- 
ology of  xix.  35,  have  clung  to  the  opinion  that  the  evangelist  himself  is  the 
only  subject  of  all  the  verbs  of  this  sentence  (Chrys.  Horn.  Ixxxv.  in  Jo.,  Montf. 
viii.  507).  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  statement  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(Migne,  Ixxiii.  col.  677),  ovx  erepov  nva  aTj/xaivav,  on  the  basis  of  any  other 
interpretation  of  the  sKfivos.  This  remained  the  ruling  opinion.  Even  Baur 
did  not  make  use  of  the  passage  to  establish  his  opinion  that  the  author 
throughout  the  Gospel  pursued  his  purpose  to  be  known  by  the  readers  as 
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the  disciple  Ijeloved  by  Jesus,  and  as  John  the  apostle  and  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  but  refrained,  however,  from  so  announcing  himself  directly. 
In  fact,  in  xix.  35  as  well  as  in  i.  14  it  was  rather  a  mere  spiritual  vision 
which  the  author  had  in  mind  {Krit.  Unters.  uher  die  kan.  Evv.  1847,  S. 
364-389).  It  was  his  pupil  Kostlin  {ThJb,  1851,  S.  206-211)  who,  mainly 
from  this  passage,  and  especially  from  the  €Ke7vos,  first  established  the  view 
that  the  author  of  John  i.-xx.  does  not  identify  himself  at  all  with  the  apostle 
John, — an  identification  which  is  first  made  by  the  author  of  xxi.  24, — but 
that  he  distinguishes  clearly  between  himself,  the  author,  and  the  apostle  as 
his  main  authority.  This  was  taken  up  by  Hilgenfeld,  who,  however,  more 
in  the  view  of  Baur,  held  that  the  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  pass  for  the 
apostle.  At  the  same  time,  instead  of  following  in  the  line  of  Kostlin  and 
explaining  xix.  35  as  an  uncontradictory  expression  of  the  author,  who  makes 
a  clear  distinction  between  himself  and  the  apostle,  he  found  in  the  very 
unnaturalness  of  the  expression  a  proof  that  the  author,  who  had  written  also 
xxi.  24  and  thereby  gave  his  book  out  for  a  work  of  the  apostle,  had  in  the 
determinative  passage  unintentionally  betrayed  his  difference  from  the  apostle 
{Die  Evv.  iiach  ihrer  Entstehung  u.  geschichtl.  Bedeutung,  1854,  S.  341 ;  Der 
Paschastreit  der  alien  Kirche,  1860,  S.  151  f.,  403  ;  Einl.  731).  The  discussions 
concerning  endvos  in  John  which  this  theory  occasioned  between  G.  Steitz 
{ThStKr,  1859,  S.  497-506  ;  1861,  S.  267-310)  and  A.  Buttman  (ThStKr, 
1860,  S.  505  if.  ;  ZfJVTJi,  1862,  S.  204  ff.)  have  not  helped  to  any  clearness  of 
exegesis.  It  is  also  of  little  interest  to  follow  out  the  opinions  of  others  in 
their  wavering  between  the  interpretations  of  Kostlin  and  Hilgenfeld.  The 
present  Xeyet,  with  its  added  purpose  in  regard  to  the  readers,  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  Xeywv  is  the  author  who  is  here  addressing  the  readers,  and  not  some 
dead  authority  from  whom  the  author  directly  or  indirectly  claims  to  have 
received  the  material  and  the  spirit  of  his  report.  Such  an  authority  does 
not  speak  to  the  readers  in  the  present  tense.  Even  if  the  author  in  a  vivid 
representation  could  cite  him  as  a  witness  still  to  be  heard  to-day  (cf.  i.  15), 
he  could  not  have  cited  him  as  one  addressing  the  readers  and  having  their 
religious  advancement  in  view.  If,  however,  every  reader  had  to  recognize 
the  author  as  the  subject  of  Xeyei,  then  the  author  was  to  be  charged  not  with 
an  ambiguous,  but  with  a  meaningless  phraseology,  in  case  we  understand 
him  as  wishing  to  distinguish  between  the  subject  of  Xeyei — which  is  not 
detached  from  the  preceding  statement  either  by  a  pronoun  or  in  any  other 
way  (possibly  on  6  ypa\fras  aXi;^^  Xe'yei) — and  the  subject  of  fxefiaprvprjKev,  and 
so  of  the  (vpaKws,  and  the  person  again  indicated  by  airov.  The  only  question 
there  can  be  is  as  to  whether  eKflvos  also  indicates  the  same  subject ;  cf.  Forsch. 
vi.  183  f.  and  the  following  note. 

16.  (P.  220.)  The  "eKf'ivos"  kot  i^oxh^  (Schol.  on  Aristoph.  [Nub.\ 
The  Clouds,  195,  ed.  Dindorf,  i.  196,  compared  with  the  "avros  €c{)a"  of  the 
Pythagoreans)  is  used  in  John  vii.  11,  xix.  21  (ix.  12,  28)  by  those  who  stood 
far  aloof  from  Jesus,  or  in  unfriendly  relations  with  Him.  It  is  also  used 
from  a  disciple's  point  of  view  in  2  Tim.  ii.  13,  where  in  the  preceding 
sentence  (a-wairedavofiev  ktX.)  Christ  is  not  named,  but  is  only  to  be  under- 
stood as  referred  to  by  the  pronoun.  In  1  John  ii.  6,  iii.  3,  5,  7,  16,  iv.  17, 
it  appears  as  a  firmly  established  expression.  The  6  deos  ol8fv,  1  Cor. 
xi.  11,  31  (xii.  2,  3),  is  formal,  and  the  formula)  for  solemn  assertion  in  1  Thess. 
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iL  5,  10 ;  Gal.  i.  20 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23,  lii.  19  ;  Rom.  i.  9,  ix.  1  ;  Phil.  i.  8  (1  Tim. 
V.  21  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1),  especially  3  Jolm  12,  are  to  be  compared  with  it  as 
related  in  kind  :  To  the  testimony  of  the  Church  is  added  that  of  the  "  truth 
itself,"  i.e.  of  Christ  (Jolm  siv.  6 ;  Papias  in  Eus.  H.  E.  iiL  39.  3).  For  the 
truth  of  his  own  testimony,  however,  John  does  not  appeal  in  this  Epistle 
to  his  own  consciousness,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter. 
Gerhard  (Ramwina  Ev.  ad  locum^  ed.  Jen.  1617,  p.  874)  mentions  certain 
who  have  applied  the  eKetvor  to  the  soldier  Longinus,  who  ran  the  spear  into 
Jesus'  side  ;  and  others  (p.  883)  who,  in  appeal  to  Rom.  ix.  1,  have  referred  it 
to  Christ,  as  the  present  writer  has  done  above  and  in  ZfKW,  1888,  S.  594. 
Recently  essentially  the  same  interpretation  has  been  advocated  by  H.  Dechent 
in  ThStKr,  1899,  S.  446  ff.,  and  Hausleiter,  Ztcti  apost.  Zeugen  fiir  d.  Jo.  Ev. 
1904,  S.  27.  Sanday  also  in  Tht  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  1905,  shows 
himself  favourably  disposed  towards  this  view,  as  doubtless  others  wiU  be ; 
cf.  ET,  1905,  Nov.  p.  51. 

17.  (P.  221.)  The  "presbyt€r  John,"  who  owes  his  existence  to  the 
critical  needs  and  devices  of  Eusebius  (vol.  ii.  452),  served  first  as  a  suitable 
author  of  Rev.,  and  incidentally  also  as  author  of  the  shorter  Epistles  of 
John.  More  recently  the  Gospel  also  has  been  repeatedly  ascribed  to  him. 
This  hvpothesifi  has  been  developed  in  fullest  detail  by  the  novelist  and 
dramatic  poet  Fr.  v.  Uchtritz  [+  1875]  {Studien  eines  Laien  iiber  das  Ev.  nach 
Jo.  1876),  and  without  any  consideration  of  this  predecessor,  who  was  far 
superior  to  him  in  suggestive  speculations  and  in  delicacy  of  treatment  by 
the  philosopher  H.  DelfiF  {Gesch.  des  Babhi  Jesus  von  Xaz.  1889,  S.  67-111 ; 
Das  4  Ev.  ein  auiheniischer  Bericht  iiher  Jesus,  1890;  Neue  Beitriige  zur 
Kriiik  u.  Erkldrung  det  4  Ev.  1890 ;  ThStKr,  1892,  S.  72-104).  Both  agree 
that  the  nameless  disciple  (L  35  ff.,  xiiL  23  ff.,  xviiL  15  f.,  xix.  26  ff.,  xx.  2)  Ie 
the  author  of  the  Gospel,  yet  not  the  apostle  John,  but  the  presbyter  John  of 
EphesuB.  Uchtritz  makes  a  few  insufficient  attempts  (S.  220  ff.),  while  Delff 
considers  it  superfluous  to  demonstrate  how  it  was  possible  or  even  probable 
that  one  who  was  not  an  apostle  should  partake  of  the  Last  Supper — over 
against  the  distinct  statement  of  the  Synoptics  and  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
itself  (above,  pp.  214,  227  ff.  nn.  9,  12).  Both  leave  unexplained  the  strange 
silence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  regard  to  two  of  the  three  apostles  who  stood 
closest  to  Jesus^  and  as  to  the  entire  family  of  Zebedee  (above,  p.  211  f.).  But 
both  think  that  they  can  prove  that  the  author,  who  appears  as  a  member 
of  the  exclusively  Galilean  discipleship  of  Jesus  (i.  35-51,  cf.  vii.  52  ;  Mark 
xiv.  70 ;  Acts  iL  7,  in  reference  to  all  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem)  was  no 
Galilean,  but  a  man  of  Jerusalem,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  regular  follow- 
ing of  Jesus.  That  this  theory  is  M-recked  by  the  inseparable  connection 
of  chap.  i.  with  chaps.  ii.-iv.  has  been  already  shovra  (p.  213  f.).  Moreover, 
the  acceptation  of  interpolations,  by  which  Delff  has  tried  to  strengthen  his 
hypothesis  {Geschidde  des  Eahbi  Jesus  von  Naz.  S.  97  ff.,  Das  4  Ev.  S.  11-16. 
If  we  correct  the  entirely  faulty  numbering  of  the  verses  in  accordance  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  text  given  in  Das  4  Ev.  S.  30-94,  the  following 
passages  are  omitted  :  i.  1-5,  9-18,  ii.  1-11,  17,  21-22,  iv.  44,  46-54,  vi.  1-29, 
37_40,  mh,  bih,  59,  vii.  39  [45-53  placed  before  37,  38,  40-44],  xii.  16,  33, 
38-41,  xiii.  20,  xx.  11-18 ;  in  1890,  xix.  35-37  was  also  added;,— afford?  no 
help  as  long  as  there  remains  i.  51,  according  to  which,  even  without  the 
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ceitnally  xmcertain  medpn,  the  whole  11  "  —  "e'er  ::  :J:e5.e  zewly  won  disables 
are  :o  be  from  that  time  onwards  the  wirzesics  c:  :"-:f  -^.l  ".t  ' inrm  of 

Jc5.is,  and  as  long  as  tiere  is  left  it.  27  ^_:f.  svi.  ^  ,  i:::rii::^  ::  :uch  the 
whole  niLmber  of  the  taUe  companions  were  eoE.s:aat  foZow&rs  of  JesasL 
From  3ix.  27,  Uchtritz  (S.  287)  and  DeM  {&  '         5.  ^)  eoaidiide 

:h.ir  John  possessed  a  house  of  his  own,  and  tha:  i:  wis  m  Jenis^em  (as  to 
:v.::lier  fantasies  of  DeL^  see  aboTe,  p.  227,  n.  12).  With  equal  li^t  one 
z::i:':it  conclude  from  John  xtL  32  that  all  the  apostlis  were  owners  «rf 
houses  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  same  night  in  which  Jesus  spoke  these 
inil  words  Sed  from  His  presence  to  their  eleven  dwellings.  Cf.  with  the 
expression.  Like  xviiL  2S ;  Acts  xri.  6 ;  Jos.  BeU.  L  33.  S.  Further,  a?r' 
ineivTIs  T^?  apes  (Matt.  XT.  28,  xtH.  IS)  is  not  the  same  as  e?  «  t.  &pa,  John 
ir.  53  ;  Luke  Tii.  21,  or  avT§  ry  epo,  Luke  ii.  38,  x.  21,  xii.  12.  The  mining 
is  merely  :hat,  from  the  moment  Jesus  spoke,  John  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a 
son  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  was  now,  as  it  were,  deserted — a  filial  care  thas 
must  have  appeared  during  the  attendance  upon  the  lestiTal  in  Jerusalem 
va.  other  ways,  which  through  lack  of  information  cannot  be  more  definitely 
ascertained,  as  afterward  it  showed  itself  when  both  had  returned  to  their 
residences  in  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12),  whence  Mary  a  few  weeks  later  again 
:ame  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  14,  ii.  2,  T)  with  the  other  Galilean  women  of  the 
company  of  Jesus  (Ltike  xxiii.  49,  55^^,  her  sons  and  the  apostles,  to  dwell  in 
that  city  for  the  future,  as  did  the  apostles  and  brothers  of  Jesus.  The  idea 
that  Jesus  could  not  have  committed  His  mother  thus  to  the  apostle  John, 
who  himself  had  a  mother  that  belieTed  in  Jesus  (Uchtritz,  S.  204  i.\  is  due 
to  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  was  a  question  of  providing  John  with  a 
mother,  instead  of  Mary  with  a  son,  who  would  consider  her  sorrow  and  take 
care  of  her  as  Jesus  would  have  done.  The  natural  sons  of  Mary  were  at 
all  events  not  at  that  time  the  right  ones  for  such  a  service  (see  vol.  i.  104  f., 
vol.  ii.  239  f . :  Farsch.  vi.  3o6  f .  A.  1).  Delff  found  support  for  further 
vagaries  in  xviii.  15,  16,  according  to  which  John  was  supposevi  to  be  a 
relative  of  Annas'  (rather  of  Caiaphas',  for  he  is  the  only  one  whom  John 
designates  as  the  high  priestV  But  that  yroMrros  in  the  Bible,  as  sometimes 
yvarros  in  the  poets  since  Homer,  ordinarily,  or  exclusively,  designates  the 
confidential  friend,  in  the  sense  of  relative,  becomes  no  truer  by  repetition 
{e.g.  Cremer,  JVorterbJ  S.  223  ;  Riljon,  Jf'oordenboek,  i.  447).  Luke  xxiii.  49 
is  clearly  not  to  be  thotight  of  in  this  connection,  while  Luke  ii.  44  so  tinder- 
stood  would  be  a  ttseloss  redundancy  ;  for  that  cnyytvps  designates  the 
more  distant,  yvaxmis  the  nearer,  relative,  is  in  view  of  Luke  i.  61  (cf.  i.  36) 
a  groundless  assertion.  As  in  Acts  x.  24,  where  the  combination  dirayKtum.'s 
(piXovs  proves  that  not  relatives  but  trusted  friends  are  to  be  understLXxl  (cf. 
the  proofs  in  "WettsteinX  so  in  Luke  ii.  44  relatives  and  acquaintances  are 
placed  together.  Moreover,  no  proof  that  y»'(»<7Ti)s='" relatives"  can  be  found 
in  the  LXX.  In  Xeh.  v.  10  it  is  a  free  translation  for  tii=servant :  in 
2  Kings  X.  11,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the  (>}>Hmates  and  sactrdoUs 
(Tulg.)  and  the  "  and,"  by  which  these  three  classes  are  joineil  to  the  house 
of  Ahab  and  the  kingly  princes  (cf.  vv.  6-8\  ivlatives  are  not  meant,  but 
friends  belonging  to  the  court.  No  other  meaning  is  apparent  in  Ps,  xxxi. 
12,  Iv.  14,  Ixxxviii.  9,  18.  But  Dolff  found  in  Poly  crates  of  Ephesus,  cin-a 
195  (^Eus.  H.  E.  v.  24.  3,  above,  p.  205,  n.  27),  another  and  moiv  definite 
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evidence  that  the  evangelist  belonged  to  the  high  priestly  aristocracy.  In- 
asmuch as  he  designates  the  John  buried  in  Ephesus  as  the  evangelist,  but 
not  as  the  apostle,  it  is  claimed  that  he  knew  that  he  was  no  apostle,  and 
this  in  contradiction  to  the  conviction  of  his  contemporary  and  fellow- 
countryman,  Irenaeus,  of  his  still  older  countrymen,  the  Alogi,  and  of  Leucius 
Charinus,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  heretics  and  Church  teachers  before  and 
after  his  time  (above,  p.  177  f.).  However,  his  statement  os  fyevrjdr]  lepeiis  to 
TTerakov  Tre^ope/cmy  is  said  to  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  same  John, 
on  one  occasion  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  without  being  ruling  high  priest, 
officiated  in  the  full  high  priestly  dress  (Gcschichte  Jesu,  S.  93  ;  Jf,  Evangelium, 
S.  9)  as  substitute  for  the  real  high  priest,  who  had  been  hindered,  or,  as  he 
puts  it  later,  when  this  view  is  rejected  {ThStKr,  1892,  S.  93),  that  John  was 
"  a  priest  of  the  first  high  priestly  rank."  The  aristocratic  reserve  which 
this  man  of  rank,  who  had  leaned  on  the  breast  of  the  Lord,  is  held  to 
have  observed  toward  the  Church  of  Jesus,  we  may  estimate  by  the  fact  that 
he  possibly  is  identical  with  the  John  of  Acts  iv.  6  (read  rather  'lavadas) 
(Delff,  Geschichte  Jesu,  S.  95).  He  is  said  to  have  written  his  Gospel  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  for  the  sake  of  his  colleagues  in  that  city 
{ThStKr,  S.  83-90).  That  the  readers  are  twice  addressed  would  then 
probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  had  invited  these  mentioned  in 
Acts  iv.  6  to  his  reception  room,  and  had  read  his  composition  to  them, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  literary  men  of  the  time,  before  he  gave  it  to 
the  public  at  large.  From  beginning  to  end  Delff  has  made  simply  an  earnest 
effort  to  weaken  by  exegesis  and  criticism  the  witness  found  within  the 
Fourth  Gospel  itself.  Of  the  subterfuges  by  which  Eenan,  Weizsacker, 
Harnack,  and  others  have  thought  to  reach  the  same  result,  even  this  cannot 
be  said  ;  of.  Forsch.  vi.  186-190. 


§  66.  THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 

No  other  historical  writing  in  the  N.T.,  and  few  histori- 
cal writings  of  antiquity,  have  such  a  clear  conclusion  as 
does  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  xx.  30  f.  Having  in  view  the 
entire  contents  of  the  book,  which  he  is  now  bringing  to 
its  close,  the  author  declares  to  the  readers,  whom  he  here 
addresses  for  the  second  and  last  time  (cf.  xix.  35,  and 
above,  p.  223,  nn.  1  and  2),  that  the  ar^fieia  of  which  an 
account  is  here  given,  as  contrasted  with  many  other 
miracles  which  Jesus  performed  in  the  presence  of  His 
disciples  not  recorded  in  this  book,  were  written  that  they 
might  believe  on  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
in  this  faith  might  enjoy  the  life  which  is  to  be  had  in  His 
name.     If  it  be  insisted  that  this  distinction  between  the 
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signs  of  Jesus,  which  are  recorded  in  this  book,  and  those 
which  are  not  recorded,  is  confined  to  the  resurrection 
appearances  of  Jesus  (xx.  14-29), — of  which  there  is  no 
indication  and  which  is  also  extremely  improbable,  because 
the  word  o-rjixela  is  much  less  adapted  to  describe  these 
phenomena  than  it  is  the  epya  and  o-rj/jbeca  of  which 
announcement  is  made  in  i.  51,  and  which  forms  the  frame- 
work of  the  entire  narrative  (ii.  11,  23,  iii.  2,  iv.  45,  54, 
V.  20,  36,  vi.  26,  30,  vii.  21,  31,  ix.  16,  x.  32-38,  41, 
xi.  47,  xii.  11,  18,  37,  xv.  24), — then  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  regarding  chap.  xxi.  as  a  supplement  to  the 
book,  added  after  its  completion.  For  here  also  we  have 
the  account  of  a  a-rnxelov  wrought  by  Jesus  in  the  presence 
of  His  disciples,  and  in  xxi.  1,14  this  is  connected  with  the 
two  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  xx.  19-29,  w^hich  is  described  as  a  third  appear- 
ance, and  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  has  the  same 
purpose  as  the  preceding  accounts.  If,  when  xx.  30  f. 
was  written,  the  addition  of  this  chapter  had  been  con- 
templated, the  only  appropriate  place  for  the  verses  would 
have  been  after  xxi.  14,  or  rather  after  xxi.  23. 

There  is  clear  evidence  also  that  the  composition  of 
chap.  xxi.  has  its  own  peculiar  history.  In  general,  this 
chapter  has  the  stamp  of  the  peculiar  style  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  (n.  1),  which  makes  it  impossible  to  treat  it  as  an 
appendix  added  by  some  unauthorised  hand,  as  we  do,  for 
example,  Mark  xvi.  9-20  (vol.  ii.  467  f.) ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  cut  out  even  a  part  of  the  chapter  as  an  interpolation, 
as  we  do  other  portions  of  the  Gospel,  the  style  of  which 
proves  that  they  are  not  part  of  the  original  work  (John 
viii.  1-11 ;  see  §  69,  n.  3).  The  relation  of  this  chapter  to 
the  body  of  the  book  differs  from  that  of  such  sections  as 
these  mainly  in  this,  namely,  that  while  it  is  possible  by 
means  of  existing  documents  and  patristic  evidence  to 
prove  the  absence  of  such  sections  from  the  books  into  the 
text  of  which  they  were  interpolated,  down  to  the  Middle 
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Ages,  so  far  as  we  know  the  Fourth  Gospel  never  circulated 
without  chap,  xxi.,  nor  is  there  nearly  so  much  uncertainty 
in  the  tradition  of  the  text  of  this  chapter  as  in  the  case  of 
the  interpolations  mentioned  (n.  2).  Since  now,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  address  to  the  readers  (above,  p.  207), 
the  book  was  intended  from  the  first  for  a  Church,  or  a 
group  of  Churches,  in  close  touch  with  the  author, — which 
necessarily  required  that  it  be  read  in  the  congregations, — 
it  follows  that  chap.  xxi.  must  have  been  added  to  the  book 
before  it  was  circulated  outside  of  this  small  circle.  For  if 
the  book  had  been  circulated  without  chap,  xxi.,  there  was 
no  power  on  earth  which  could  have  prevented  copies  of 
the  Gospel  from  being  read  and  multiplied  without  this 
final  chapter.  The  only  argument  which  can  be  opposed 
to  this  opinion  is  the  fantastic  idea,  not  worth  refuting, 
that  the  canon  of  the  Gospels  was  made  by  an  official  body, 
which  had  authority  over  the  whole  Church  to  withdraw 
from  circulation  and  destroy  copies  of  a  Gospel  already  in 
use,  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  the  canonical  recension 
of  the  same  Gospel. 

Chap.  xxi.  is  therefore  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an 
appendix,  independent  of  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels,  but  as  a  supplement,  added  to  the  Gospel  not 
long  after  it  was  written,  and  in  the  same  region  where  it 
originated.  The  only  interval  which  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  between  the  composition  of  chaps,  i.-xx.  and  of 
chap,  xxi.,  is  that  required  for  the  feeling  to  arise  that  the 
supplement  was  necessary,  which  the  author  had  not  felt 
when  he  wrote  xx.  30  f.,  and  for  the  need  to  be  met.  On 
the  other  hand,  chap.  xxi.  cannot  be  referred  to  the  author 
with  the  same  directness  as  chaps,  i.-xx.  The  passage  ex- 
hibits several  differences  from  the  main  body  of  the  book, 
which  consist  not  so  much  in  another  style  as  in  a  different 
attitude  of  the  narrator  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
especially  loved  and  to  his  family.  Whereas  in  chaps,  i.-xx. 
all  the  members  of  this  family  remain  anonymous  (above, 
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p.  211  f.),  at  the  very  beginning  of  chap.  xxi.  John  and 
James,  while  not  spoken  of  by  name,  are  clearly  designated 
as  the  sons  of  Zebedee  (xxi.  2),  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  the  other  Gospels  (Matt.  xx.  20,  xxvi.  37,  xxvii.  5G  ;  cf. 
Mark  x.  35  ;  Luke  v,  10).  This  impresses  us  all  the  more 
as  an  involuntary  expression  of  the  point  of  view  natural 
to  the  author  of  this  account,  because  in  its  course  John  is 
again  characterised  by  a  reference  to  xiii.  23  without  any 
name,  as  in  xix.  26,  xx.  2.  But  whereas  in  xix.  26,  xx.  2, 
this  is  done  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  merely  in 
order  to  prevent  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
person  in  question,  in  chap.  xxi.  more  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  designation.  The  eKelvo^  in  xxi.  7,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  parallel  passages,  and  especially  the  detailed 
way  in  which  the  account  in  xiii.  23-25  is  recalled  in  xxi. 
20,  show  that  someone  else  is  here  writing  who  is  no  longer 
influenced  by  the  fear  lest  he  should  seem  to  sound  his 
own  praises.  In  xxi.  24  it  is  even  more  clear  that  some- 
one else,  or  rather  a  number  of  persons  are  speaking  of 
the  apostle  and  evangelist  John  in  the  third  person. 
"This  {i.e.  the  disciple  concerning  whom  an  incident  is 
told  in  vv.  20-23)  is  the  disciple  that  beareth  witness  of 
this  (these  things)  and  wrote  this  :  and  we  know  that  his 
witness  is  true."  From  its  very  nature,  the  "  we  "  includes  an 
"  I "  and  excludes  the  "  he."  For  this  reason  it  is  impossible 
to  appeal  on  the  one  hand  to  i.  14,  and  on  the  other  to 
xix.  35  in  support  of  the  idea  that  this  ''we"  includes  the 
author  of  the  book,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  con- 
cealed behind  the  third  person  in  6  fxaprvpcbv,  6  ypdyfra'i. 
While  in  the  prologue — i.e.  outside  the  narrative  sections 
of  the  Gospel — John  does  use  "  we,"  which,  if  occasion 
required,  might  have  been  changed  to  "  I,"  just  as  the 
"we"  in  xxi.  24  is  changed  naturally  into  "I"  in  the 
olfiat,  of  xxi.  25  (n.  3),  in  the  narrative  sections  he  regu- 
larly uses  the  third  person  in  referring  to  himself,  even 
where,  in  addressing  his  readers,  the  use  of  the  first  person 
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would  seem  to  be  more  natural  (xix.  35).  It  is  true  that 
xxi.  24,  like  the  prologue,  is  not  in  the  narrative  sections 
of  the  Gospel,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  "  we  "  to  in- 
clude the  author  of  the  book.  But  that  in  designating 
himself  in  the  course  of  one  short  sentence  the  author 
should  have  so  wavered  and  changed  between  "he"  and 
"  we "  (including  himself),  it  is  impossible  to  assume. 
This  abnormality  is  found  neither  in  i.  14-16  nor  xix.  35, 
consequently  not  in  xxi.  24.  It  is  also  rendered  im- 
possible by  the  fact  that  the  author  of  this  particular 
Gospel  is  the  last  person  to  appeal  to  his  own  testimony  to 
himself  in  affirmation  of  his  truthfulness  (above,  p.  210  f.). 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  others,  who  know  him  on  the 
basis  of  their  adequate  experience,  are  here  testifying  to 
the  readers  of  this  book  that  the  witness  who  speaks  to 
them  in  it  is  trustworthy.  But,  like  the  appeal  to  the 
Lord's  knowledge  in  confirmation  of  the  truthfulness  and 
pious  purpose  of  the  author  in  xix.  35,  this  testimony 
seems  to  be  only  an  addition  to  the  main  affirmation, 
namely,  that  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  especially  loved  is 
the  disciple  who  testifies  to  and  wrote  what  precedes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  what  is  said  in  xxi, 
1-23  is  included  among  the  things  to  which  he  testifies  (Trepl 
TovT(ov)  and  the  things  which  he  wrote  (Tavra).  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  object  of  fiaprvpMv  and  ypdylra';  is 
to  be  confined  to  the  contents  of  the  supplement.  This  is 
altogether  improbable.  In  the  Jli^st  place,  while  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  preceding  chapter,  xx.  30  f.,  shows 
chap.  xxi.  is  a  supplement,  there  is  nothing  in  the  chapter 
itself  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  independent  account.  The 
passage  John  xxi.  1  is  connected  with  what  precedes  just  as 
are  Johniii.  22,  v.  1,  vi.  1, — probably  according  to  the  cor- 
rect reading  without  'J^^o-oO?, — while  xxi,  1,14  refer  back  to 
XX.  19-29,  just  as  iv.  46,  54  do  to  ii.  1-11.  While  chap. 
xxi.  is  thus  added  as  a  supplement,  it  is  really  an  essential 
part  of  the  whole.     If  xxi.  24  referred  exclusively  to  xxi. 
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1-23  this  would  necessarily  be  expressed,  and,  since  vv. 
1-23  describe  one  continuous  and  uninterrupted  event,  this 
could  have  been  done  by  the  use  of  Trepl  tovtov  and  toDto 
(of.  fi€Ta  Tovro,  ii.  12,  as  distinguished  from  [lera  Tuvra,  iii, 
22).  In  the  second  place,  if  ver.  24  referred  only  to  the 
supplement,  every  reader  who  understood  it  would  ask  who 
wrote  chaps,  i.-xx.;  and  if  it  was  necessary  to  assure  the 
readers  that  chap.  xxi.  was  written  by  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus,  it  was  even  more  important  to  make  clear 
to  them  who  wrote  chaps,  i.-xx.  If  this  was  omitted 
because  it  was  self-evident,  there  must  have  been  some 
hint  to  this  effect  in  ver.  24,  which  could  have  been  very 
simply  indicated  by  writing  koI  irepl  tovtov  and  koI  tovto. 
That  disciple  is  the  author  also  of  the  supplement,  as  he  is 
known  to  be  the  author  of  the  entire  book.  In  the  third 
place,  reference  is  made  in  ver.  25  to  a  multitude  of  books 
which  would  have  to  be  written  in  order  to  set  forth  in 
detail  all  the  notable  things  in  the  history  of  Jesus. 
Here,  as  in  xx.  30,  a  contrast  is  implied  to  the  deeds  of 
Jesus  set  forth  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  to  this  one  book 
with  which  the  readers  ought  to  be  content.  Hence  the 
person,  who  in  ver.  24  f.  is  speaking  in  the  name  of  a 
number  of  persons  of  kindred  mind  with  himself,  has  in 
view  the  entire  book,  which  here  reaches  its  final  conclusion. 
John  xxi.  24  refers  to  i.  1-xxi.  28. 

To  this  conclusion  it  may  be  objected  that  traces  of  a 
hand  other  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  entire  book  are 
to  be  found  not  simply  in  ver.  24  £,  but  even  from  ver.  2 
onwards  (above,  p.  233).  From  this,  to  be  sure,  it  would 
follow  that  the  entire  supplement  was  added  by  the  friends 
of  John,  who  came  prominently  to  the  front  in  ver.  24  f. 
But  this  does  not  harmonise  with  the  statement  of  this 
very  verse,  that  John  was  the  author  of  the  supplement 
as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  book ;  or,  if  the  statement 
concerning  the  authorship  of  chap.  xxi.  was  written  by 
another  hand,  there  would  be  the  same  authority  for  the 
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authorship  of  the  entire  Gospel,  The  latter  conclusion  is 
certainly  to  be  rejected  ;  since  from  chaps.  i,-xx.  it  has 
been  shown  (§65)  that  the  apostle  John  is  here  conceived 
of  and  represented,  not  as  an  authority  upon  whom  the 
author  depended,  but  as  himself  the  author  of  the  book, 
and  since,  from  the  difference  in  the  way  in  which  John  is 
referred  to  in  chap.  xxi.  and  chaps.  i.-xx.,it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  chap.  xxi.  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as  chaps. 
i.-xx.  Consequently  the  testimony  of  xxi.  24  (o  ^pd-\^a<i 
ravra)  agrees  literally  with  the  result  of  the  exegetical 
study  of  these  preceding  chapters.  This  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  xxi.  1-23.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  use  of  6  ypdylra<i  iraina  in 
connection  with  this  supplement.  As  good  a  letter  writer 
and  author  as  Paul  regularly  made  use  of  an  amanuensis 
to  whom  he  dictated ;  accordingly  Peter  could  say  that  he 
had  written  a  short  letter  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
just  as  though  he  had  written  it  with  his  own  hand, 
although  he  had  not  even  dictated  it,  but,  after  stating 
what  he  wanted  written,  had  left  its  entire  composition 
to  Silvanus  (1  Pet.  v.  12,  vol.  ii.  149  f.).  As  regards  xxi. 
1-23,  this  or  some  similar  relation  must  have  existed 
between  John,  who  in  xxi.  24  is  declared  to  be  the  author 
of  the  supplement,  and  the  men  who  in  ver,  24  f.  are 
clearly  distinguished  from  him,  providing  the  observations 
which  show  that  this  account  was  written  by  someone 
else  than  John,  and  the  testimony  of  xxi.  24  are  both 
allowed  due  weight.  With  John's  consent,  or  even  at 
his  suggestion,  persons  who  were  near  him  recorded  the 
things  which  he  more  than  once  had  related  to  them,  and 
which  he  certainly  repeated  before  he  wrote  them  down. 
If  they  were  conscious  of  having  added  nothing  of  their 
own,  and  of  having  omitted  nothing  contained  in  John's 
communications,  they  could  say  that  John  was  the  author 
of  this  account ;  nor  is  there  any  apparent  reason  why 
they  should  have  distinguished  sharply  between  the  direct 
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Johannine  authorship  of  chaps,  i.-xx.  and  his  indirect 
authorship  of  xxi.  i.-23.  There  would  be  occasion  to 
charge  these  persons  with  culpable  inaccuracy,  which 
could  hardly  be  defended  against  the  suspicion  of  being 
intended  to  deceive  the  readers,  only  in  case  the  apostle 
had  left  behind  him  as  his  work  chaps,  i.-xx.,  and  after 
the  apostle's  death  the  author  of  chap.  xxi.  had  added  the 
supplement  without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  But  this 
assumption  is  to  be  rejected  not  only  because  of  the 
apparent  candour  of  xxi.  24  and  the  naive  tone  of  ver. 
25,  but  mainly  because  it  contradicts  the  language  of 
ver.  24. 

The  first  statement  of  ver.  24  concerning  John  is  not 
6  ypdi^a'i  ravra,  but  0  fiaprvpuv  irepl  rovrcov  ;  and  not  only 
the  order  of  the  words  is  significant,  but  the  change  in  the 
tense.  If  /maprvpelp  here  as  /xefxaprvpTjKev  in  xix.  35  referred 
to  the  testimony  which  John  gave  when  he  wrote  his 
book,  including  the  supplement,  the  only  appropriate 
place  for  it  would  be  after  <ypa'>^a<i  ravra.     In  this  case 

also   the    use   of  naprvpSiv  instead   of  ixaprvprjaa'^  or  fie/map- 

Tvpr)K(o<i  would  be  unnatural,  but  might  be  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  of  writing  belongs  entirely  in  the 
past,  while  testifying  by  means  of  a  book  which  outlives 
its  author  is  continuous,  lasting  as  long  as  the  book  is 
read  (cf.  John  v.  46  with  v.  39).  But  if  these  were  what 
the  writer  meant,  fiaprvpcov  would  in  that  case  have  to 
follow  ypdylra<i,  becausc  the  continuous  testifying  is  the 
result  of  the  preceding  act  of  writing.  When  there  is 
.also  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  reading,  which  is  probably  correct  (0  <ypdylra<;,  see  n.  2), 
"  the  writer  "  and  "  the  witness  "  are  two  ideas  independent 
of  each  other,  which  it  is  possible  to  refer  to  two  different 
'persons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  John's  testifying  is 
[thought  of  as  independent  of  his  writing.  The  former 
still  continued  at  the  time  when  xxi.  24  was  written  ; 
so  the  author  writes  the  present,  6  uaprvpwu  :  the  latter 
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belonged  to  the  past;  so  he  uses  the  aorist,  6  ypdylraq. 
This  proves  that  John  was  still  living  when  this  was 
written.  For,  in  view  of  the  use  of  the  aorist  participle, 
it  is  stylistically  impossible  that  the  present  should  have 
been  chosen  in  order  to  make  vivid  oral  testimony  of  the 
past  (cf.  John  i.  15,  f^aprvpel  and  also  KeKpayev),  or  that  the 
present  participle  should  be  used  without  reference  to  time, 
— as  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in  John's  writings  (e.g. 
I  29), — because  after  the  death  of  John  his  oral  testimony 
quite  as  much  as  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  belonged 
to  the  past. 

That  John  was  still  alive  when  the  supplement  was 
added,  follows  with  even  greater  certainty  from  xxi.  20-23. 
It  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  seek  in  these  sentences  the  main, 
still  less  the  exclusive  purpose  of  the  supplement.  What 
precedes  has  independent  meaning,  and  even  without  vv. 
20-23  would  not  only  be  worth  telling  for  its  own  sake, 
but  would  be  also  a  real  addition  to  the  book.  Just  as  in 
XX.  21-23  all  the  apostles  are  newly  confirmed  in  the 
callino-  for  which  they  seemed  to  be  rendered  incapable 
by  the  shattering  of  their  faith  (xvi.  32,  xx.  9);  so  in 
xxi.  3-17  in  a  particular  way,  Peter  who,  after  the  traitor, 
yielded  most  to  the  temptations  of  the  hours  of  Jesus' 
passion  (xiii.  38,  xviii.  17-27),  is  confirmed  anew  in  his 
calhng,  and  indeed  on  both  sides  of  the  apostolic  office— 
i.e.  as  regards  the  task  of  winning  men  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  Christ  by  preaching  (vv.  3-11),  and  as 
regards  the  office  of  directing  the  life  of  the  Church  (vv. 
15-17,  n.  4). 

But  this  confirmation  of  Peter  concludes  with  pro- 
phecies as  to  his  personal  fate,  and  indirectly  also  as  to  the 
fate  of  John,  the  right  understanding  of  which  on  the  pari 
of  the  readers  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
narrator.  In  the  first  of  these  prophecies  it  is  revealed 
to  Peter  that  in  his  old  age,  as  contrasted  with  his  youth, 
the  impulsive  and  intrusive  character  of  which  was  still 
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constantly  creating  trouble  for  him  (xiii.  6-10,  36-38, 
sviii.  10-11,  17,  25,  27), — qualities  which  come  to  view 
again  in  this  chapter  (xxi.  7),  although  not  in  a  dangerous 
w^ay, — he  shall  stretch  out  his  hands  like  a  helpless  old 
man  for  support  and  for  someone  to  lead  him,  while  others 
ilmW  put  his  clothes  upon  him,  and  even  compel  him  to  go 
where  he  does  not  wish  to  go.  If  this  had  meant  that  at 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  power 
3f  his  enemies,  he  could  not  possibly  have  understood 
:hat  the  added  injunction  of  Jesus  to  follow  Him  signified 
)nly  that  he  was  to  accompany  the  Lord  a  few  steps 
"urther  until  He  disappeared  from  view,  as  in  the  earlier 
.-esurrection  appearances.  Peter  prepares  to  obey  at  once 
:he  command  literally  ;  but  he  could  not  do  this  without 
mdeavouring  to  discover  in  this,  as  in  the  other  commands 
md  transactions  of  that  day,  a  deeper  symbolic  and  pro- 
3hetic  meaning.  When  Peter  connected  this  command 
^^iththe  prophecy  of  ver.  18,  and  recalled  the  conversation 
)f  xiii.  36-38,  he  must  have  understood  it  to  mean — if 
lot  at  once,  certainly  as  soon  as  he  thought  the  matter 
)ver — that  after  a  long  life  he  was  to  follow  the  Lord 
nto  the  other  world  by  a  violent  death  (n.  4).  We  have 
ilready  seen  (voL  ii.  211  ff.)  that  Peter  did  actually  under- 
stand these  words  and  xiii.  36  in  this  way  (2  Pet.  i,  14). 
Chese  words  of  Jesus  could  not  be  taken  to  mean  more, 
dther  by  Peter  or  by  anyone  else  who  heard  them.  But 
n  ver.  19a  the  narrator  gives  the  first  saying — which  is 
jlearly  a  prophecy  (ver.  18) — an  interpretation  which  no 
imount  of  reflection  upon  the  language  of  the  passage 
iould  of  itself  produce.  According  to  this  interpretation, 
lesus  indicated  in  this  prophecy  by  what  death,  i.e.  by 
;v'hat  kind  of  a  death,  Peter  should  glorify  God.  Since 
;he  language  of  the  prophecy  does  not  even  suggest  a 
violent  death,  much  less  a  particular  kind  of  death,  such 
IS  beheading,  strangling,  or  crucifixion,  the  interpretation 
^ven  by  the  writer  of  the  supplement  must  have  origin- 

VOL.  III.  16 
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ated  after  Peter's  death,  being  suggested  by  the  death 
itself.  All  doubt  in  this  point  is  removed  when  ver.  19q 
is  compared  with  xii.  33  (of.  xviii.  32),  which  is  in  al] 
respects  parallel,  and  when  there  are  recalled  the  express 
remarks  of  the  evangelist  in  two  instances,  which,  are  at 
least  similar  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  until  after  theii 
fulfilment  that  the  disciples  understood  the  meaning  oJ 
prophetic  utterances  and  symbolic  actions  of  Jesus  (ii.  22, 
xii.  16;  cf.  vi.  61  f.,  vii.  39,  xiii.  7,  19,  xiv.  20,  26,  29, 
xvi.  4,  12  f.,  xviii.  9,  xx.  8f.).  After  Peter  was  crucified 
in  Rome  in  the  year  64  (vol.  ii.  165  ff.),  Jesus'  words  tc 
Peter,  which  made  such  a  profound  impression  upon  Peter's 
own  mind  (2  Pet.  i.  14),  but  which  heretofore  had  remained 
somewhat  mysterious,  were  called  to  mind.  Now,  in  the 
light  of  what  had  taken  place,  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  think  that  in  John  xiii.  36,  xxi.  19h,  Jesus  had  meant 
to  express  only  the  unimportant  truth  that  Peter  would 
sometime  die  and  leave  the  w^orld,  like  all  men  and  like 
Jesus  Himself.  Since  Peter  died  a  martyr's  death,  it  was 
natural  in  the  command  to  follow  Him  to  find  the  suggestioi 
to  Peter  that  he  like  Jesus  was  to  die  for  the  sake  of  God 
and  the  truth,  i.e.  that  he  was  to  suffer  a  martyr's  death, 
Since,  moreover,  Peter  like  Jesus  was  crucified,  it  was  fell 
necessary  to  take  the  prophetic  description  of  Peter's  de- 
clining years  in  xxi.  18 — especially  the  stretching  out  oJ 
his  hands  and  arms — as  a  prophetic  forecast  of  this  par 
ticular  manner  of  death  (n.  4). 

After  the  death  of  Peter,  it  seemed  to  the  Church  as  ii 
all  Jesus'  various  prophecies  about  Peter's  work  as  a  fishe] 
of  men  and  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  about  the  patience 
he  would  have  to  learn,  about  his  martyrdom  and  the 
particular  manner  in  which  he  was  to  die,  had  been  ful- 
filled. Thereafter  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  all  whc 
were  familiar  with  the  story  related  in  xxi.  15-22  should 
endeavour  to  interpret  the  saying  of  Jesus  with  reference 
to  John  as  it  had  been  interpreted  with  reference  to  Peter, 
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When  Jesus  replied  to  Peter,  who  wanted  to  apply  to 
John  the  same  command  that  he  had  received,  "  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ? "  and  when 
the  command  to  Peter  was  repeated  with  strong  emphasis 
upon  the  contrast  between  him  and  John,  "  Follow  thou 
nie,"  it  seemed  as  if  this  could  only  mean  that  John  was 
Dot  to  follow  Jesus  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  of  Jesus 
had  found  fulfilment  in  Peter's  case — in  other  words,  he 
was  not  to  die  a  martyr's  death.  It  seemed  at  least 
possible  that  John  should  not  die  at  all,  but  live  until  the 
Lord's  return,  an  event  which  makes  death  impossible  for 
those  of  His  foUow^ers  who  witness  it.  Words  of  Jesus  like 
Matt.  xvi.  28,  Mark  ix.  1,  Luke  ix.  27  gave  this  interpreta- 
tion a  certain  justification.  Especially  if  John  survived 
Peter  and  the  other  apostles  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
it  was  very  natural  to  regard  the  long  life  of  this  apostle 
as  proof  that  he  was  destined  to  live  until  the  parousia. 
This  view  actually  became  current  and  assumed  the  form 
of  a  definite  judgment,  "  This  disciple  shall  not  die " 
(ver.  23).  But  this  judgment  is  decisively  opposed  by 
the  narrator,  and  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  last  thing  which 
he  says  about  this  event, — indeed,  the  last  word  before  the 
conclusion  in  ver,  24  f.  which  relates  to  the  entire  book, — 
it  is  clear  that  the  story  in  vv.  20-22  was  told  primarily 
to  correct  the  false  interpretation  of  it  which  had  become 
3urrent. 

If  this  be  so,  it  follows  also  that  chap.  xxi.  was  written 
.while  John  was  still  living,  a  conclusion  which  has  often 
[been  misunderstood  and  even  rejected.  If  John  died  and 
iwas  buried  in  Ephesus,  this  was  a  conclusive  and  final 
refutation  of  the  idea  that,  according  to  a  prophecy  of 
lesus,  he  was  not  to  die,  but  to  live  until  the  parousia. 
iff,  notwithstanding  John's  death  and  burial,  the  super- 
|>tition  grew  up  that  his  death  was  only  apparent,  that  he 
lad  secretly  iled,  as  Nero  was  said  to  have  done,  and 
vould   appear   again   when   the  Lord  came,  all  that  the 
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author  says — his  account  of  the  event  which  gave  rise  to 
the  superstition,  the  reminder  that  Jesus  did  not  say  in  so 
many  words  that  John  was  not  to  die,  and  the  repetition 
of  the  hypothetical  statement  of  Jesus — would  be  an 
entirely  inadequate  refutation  of  the  belief.  The  only 
effective  argument  against  such  a  superstition  would  be 
an  appeal  to  those  who  witnessed  John's  death,  and  above 
all  a  reference  to  the  grave  which  was  outside  the  city 
gate.  If,  however,  at  the  time  when  the  supplement  was 
written  the  superstition  had  grown  to  the  point  where  it 
was  claimed  that  John,  who  had  seemed  to  die  and  was 
really  buried,  was  still  living  in  his  grave,  or  that  the 
grave  had  been  opened  by  a  miracle  and  that  John  had 
escaped,  against  such  ixvOoi  YpacoSet?,  vv.  20-21  would  be 
merely  childish  prattle.  When  ridicule  and  reproof  failed, 
the  only  effective  answer  to  such  foolishness  was  spade  and 
shovel.  But  there  is  no  need  for  these  hypothetical  con- 
siderations, since  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  time  of  John's 
death  about  100  until  the  time  of  Poly  crates  in  190  and 
long  afterwards,  no  one  in  Ephesus  questioned  the  fact 
that  John  had  really  died  and  was  resting  in  his  grave  like 
other  men  (above,  p.  193  f.). 

It  has  been  maintained  that  vv.  20-23  were  not  in- 
tended to  refute  the  story  about  John's  immortality,  but 
the  claim  made  after  John's  death  to  the  effect  that  Jesus 
had  been  mistaken  in  His  prophecy.  But  who  would 
have  ventured  to  make  such  a  claim  ?  The  fact  that 
Jesus  connected  His  prophecy  about  His  return  almost 
inseparably  with  His  prophecy  about  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiii.  36-xxiv.  35),  and  the  fact  that 
decade  after  decade  passed  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem without  the  Lord's  return,  furnished  the  strongest 
possible  temptation  for  claims  of  this  sort.  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  between  the  years  70  and 
170  the  Church  lost  its  faith  in  the  parousia,  much  less 
its  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  and  infallibility  of  Jesus. 
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There  was  a  disposition  manifested  before  the  year  70, 
even  in  the  reproduction  of  Jesus'  prophecies,  to  interpret 
elastically  the  chronological  statements  that  seemed  to 
relate  to  the  parousia  (vol.  ii.  500  f.  ;  cf,  above,  p.  158  f.) ; 
and  in  the  decades  after  the  year  70,  men  waited  entirely 
confident  of  the  truthfulness  of  Jesus,  and  certain  that 
His  promise  of  His  return  would  be  fulfilled.  To  be 
sure,  before  the  year  70,  as  well  as  afterwards,  there 
were,  of  course,  weak  souls  whose  faith  in  the  promise, 
like  their  faith  in  everything  else,  wavered,  requiring  to 
be  strengthened  by  argument  and  exhortation  (Jas.  v. 
7-11 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11-13  ;  Heb.  iii.  6-iv.  11,  x.  35-xii.  29) ; 
there  were  also  mockers  who  despised  all  the  prophecies  of 
Jesus  (2  Pet.  iii.  3-13).  But  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
not  a  case  of  frivolous  mockery,  or  of  a  general  weakness 
of  faith,  but  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  a  single  saying 
of  Jesus'  which  was  current  among  the  brethren, — among 
believers  who  were  members  of  the  Church, — and  a  wrong 
expectation  regarding  John  based  upon  this  interpretation, 
both  of  which  errors  could  persist  only  until  John's  death. 
To  attempt  their  refutation  after  this  event  would  have 
been  foolish.  But  it  would  have  been  even  more  foolish 
to  reply  to  an  unfavourable  judgment  concerning  Jesus 
and  His  prophecy,  without  so  much  as  intimating  that 
there  were  such  impious  opinions  in  the  Church,  and  that 
they  had  arisen  because  of  the  contradiction  between 
Jesus'  prophecy  and  John's  death.  But  the  most  foolish 
thing  of  all  would  have  been  the  refutation  of  such  opinions 
I  by  the  means  which  the  author  uses.  A  man  of  any  in- 
I  telligence  at  all  would  have  attempted  the  refutation  of 
!  an  unfavourable  opinion  regarding  Jesus,  which  was  based 
j  upon  an  alleged  contradiction  between  a  saying  of  His 
i  and  the  later  course  of  events,  only  in  one  of  three  w^ays. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  either  to  deny  out- 
right that  Jesus  had  said  what  was  attributed  to  Him 
and  was  declared  to  be    a  false  prophecy  ;    or,   if  Jesus 
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really  did  speak  the  word  which  was  interpreted  as  an 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  to  prove  that  this  interpretation  was 
false,  which  could  have  been  accomplished  only  by  giving 
another  definite  interpretation  of  Jesus'  words  ;  or,  if  this 
was  impossible,  he  would  have  to  show  that  this  undeniable 
and  perfectly  clear  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  facts  which 
his  opponents  had  not  properly  appreciated  (n.  5).  The 
author  does  none  of  these  things.  He  does  not  deny  that 
Jesus  spoke  the  word  the  meaning  or  fulfilment  of  which 
was  in  question  ;  he  mentions  no  fact  which  could  be  con- 
sidered its  fulfilment ;  he  does  not  oppose  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  of  Jesus  in  question  by  anothei 
which  could  satisfy  the  reader.  The  only  objection  which 
he  makes  to  the  widely  current  interpretation  of  the  saying 
is,  that  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  language  used.  It 
varies  in  two  ways:  (1)  It  takes  for  granted  that  "tc 
tarry  until  the  Lord  comes"  is*  equivalent  to  "not  tc 
die";  (2)  it  overlooks  the  hypothetical  character  of  the 
saying  and  makes  out  of  it  an  unconditioned  affirmation. 

But  this  reply,  which  would  have  been  so  foolish  ij 
John  had  been  dead  for  ten  or  thirty  years,  is  natural  and 
to  the  point  if  it  was  written  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Peter  and  that  of  John.  Just  as  the  crucifixior 
of  Peter  made  possible  a  clear  and  certain  interpretation 
of  the  two  sayings  of  Jesus  about  him  (vv.  18,  19), — as 
was  true  also  in  the  case  of  other  significant  or  enigmatical 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  (ii.  19,  22,  xii.  14-xvi.  32f.),— 
so  the  author  of  chap.  xxi.  and  John  who  stood  behind 
him  desired  that  a  final  judgment  about  the  saying  o\ 
Jesus  referring  to  John  be  withheld  until  the  Lord  had 
made  good  His  word  by  deeds.  Diff'erent  possibilities 
were  conceivable.  What  Jesus  had  promised  in  a  purely 
hypothetical  sense  could  actually  happen  in  exact  keeping 
with  its  language,  i.e.  the  Lord  might  return  before  John's 
death.  It  was  also  possible  that  John  might  die  before 
the  parousia.     In  the  latter   case,   the  Church  found  it 
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necessary  either  to  be  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  Jesus 
had  spoken  of  a  possibility  which  was  not  expected  to  be 
realised,  simply  in  order  to  rebuke  Peter,  and  to  safeguard 
the  freedom  of  His  action,  or  to  take  the  saying  about 
Jesus'  coming  in  an  elastic  sense,  interpreting  it  in  the 
light  of  events,  as  they  had  already  learned  to  do  in  the 
case  of  Matt.  xvi.  28.  In  this  particular  instance  they 
would  have  to  refer  it  to  a  single  event  of  the  last  time 
connected  with  the  parousia,  namely,  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  would  make  Jesus'  prophecy  mean  that 
Peter  would  die  before  the  year  70,  John  not  until  after 
this  date. 

We  reach  accordingly  the  following  conclusions  as  the 
result  of  a  purely  exegetical  study  of  chap,  xxi.,  par- 
ticularly of  vv.  18-23  and  ver.  24  :  (1)  The  supplement, 
chap,  xxi.,  was  written  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Peter, 
but  while  John  was  still  living ;  (2)  it  was  not  written  by 
John  with  his  own  hand,  but  by  persons  closely  associated 
with  him  who  composed  this  account  with  John's  consent, 
probably  at  his  suggestion  and  upon  the  basis  of  his  oral 
statements.  It  was  added  as  a  supplement  to  the  com- 
pleted Gospel,  and  from  that  time  onwards  remained  an 
inseparable  part  of  it.  (3)  These  same  persons  testify 
that  John  is  the  author  of  the  entire  book,  making  their 
testimony  cover  also  the  supplement,  without  expressly 
saying  that  John's  authorship  of  chap.  xxi.  was  indirect, 
as  is  affirmed  in  (2),  but  without  in  the  least  concealing 
this  view.  Proposition  (3)  agrees  with  the  testimony  of 
chaps,  i.-xx.  concerning  itself  (§  65)  and  the  unanimous 
tradition  (§  64) ;  but  in  view  of  objections  to  this  threefold 
witness  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel,  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  statement  remains  to  be  tested 
{§  69).  Proposition  (2)  is  not  confirmed  by  a  certain 
tradition  which  is  independent  of  the  text  of  the  supple- 
ment. The  stories  of  the  teachers  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  stories  of  the  Muratorian  Canon,  as  well  as 
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the  manDer  in  which  later  writers  tell  of  the  amanuensis 
of  whom  John  made  use  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel 
(above,  pp.  178  f.,  196  f.,  nn.  4-6),  may  be  echoes  of  the 
fact  that  the  friends  of  John  had  a  part  in  the  completion 
and  the  publication  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  proposition 
(2)  does  not  require  the  confirmation  of  external  tradition, 
since  it  is  proved  absolutely  by  xxi.  24  and  confirmed  by 
observations  on  xxi.  1-23  (above,  p.  233  £).  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  clearer  evidence  in  the  tradition  for  proposition 
(2)  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  supplement  itself,  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  it  is 
clearly  indicated  that  it  was  written  by  friends  of  John, 
speaks  of  John  as  the  real  author  of  the  supplement  as 
well  as  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  also  explained  by  the  fact 
that  proposition  (l)  was  firmly  held  by  the  tradition. 
Irenaeus  calls  John  not  only  the  author,  but  also  the  pub- 
lisher of  his  Gospel  (n.  6) ;  and  Papias  testifies  even  more 
emphatically,  and  with  unmistakable  reference  to  chap, 
xxi.,  that  the  Gospel  was  published  and  given  to  the 
Church  by  John  while  he  was  still  living  (n.  2).  Then 
there  is  the  added  fact  that  everywhere  and  always  the 
Gospel  was  transmitted  and  circulated  with  chap.  xxi. 
attached,  which  would  be  inconceivable  if  chap.  xxi.  was 
added  to  it  after  the  author  of  chaps,  i.-xx.  had  published 
this  book  which  he  had  written  for  the  Church,  and  sub- 
sequent to  his  death.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  should 
expect  the  same  or  similar  phenomena  in  the  tradition 
of  the  text  that  we  find  in  the  case  of  Mark  xvi.  9-20. 
Finally,  as  has  been  shown,  xxi.  18-23  is  meaningless  the 
moment  it  is  assumed  that  this  account  was  written  after 
the  death  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  particularly  loved. 
In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  critical  doubt  that 
chap,  xxi.,  as  well  as  the  entire  Gospel,  was  written  and 
put  into  circulation  before  the  death  of  Jesus'  long-lived 
disciple,  John  of  Ephesus,  i.e.  before  the  year  100. 
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1.  (P.  233.)  Eberhardt,  Ev.  Jo.  cap.  SI,  1897,  gives  on  S.  7-19  a  review 
of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  of  this  chapter,  and  in  the  inter- 
vening comment  a  varied  assortment  of  remarks  in  regard  to  its  language 
as  compared  with  that  of  chaps,  i.-xx.  Much  more  thorough  is  the  work 
of  Horn,  Abfassungszeit,  Geschichtlichkeit  und  Zweck  von  Ev.  Jo.  c.  SI,  1904. 
Woi'ds  and  phrases  which  are  found  elsewhere  only  or  almost  only  in  John 
are  (A  =  chaps,  i.-xx.,  B  =  chap.  xxi.)  :  ^avepovv  eavruv,  (fyavepovadai,  B  i.  14  (3 
times,  A  6  times  ;  elsewhere  only  in  Mark  iv.  22,  and  then  without  reference  to 
Jesus,  and  twice  in  the  ungenuine  supplement,  Mark  xvi.  12,  14)  ;  //  dakaa-cra 
Tj  TtjSfpids,  B  1  (similarly  only  in  A  vi.  1)  ;  eV  rav  padrjTSiv  airov  8vo,  B  2  (just 
60  A  in  i.  35  ;  cf.  ix.  16,  xii.  42)  ;  d-^dptov,  B  9,  10, 13  (again  only  in  A  vi.  9,  11; 
for  this  in  the  parallels  we  have  ix^^^)  5  ^^^  asyndeton  \iyei.  avroh,  avTu 
with  and  without  an  expressed  subject,  B  3  (twice),  6,  10,  12,  15,  16  (3  times), 
17  (twice),  22  (very  frequently  in  John  alone,  sometimes  in  Matt.  See 
vol.  ii.  591,  note  7) ;  also  Xe'yet  ovv,  B  5,  7  (A  vii.  6,  xii.  4) ;  further,  in 
general  a  more  abundant  use  of  ovv  (B,  8  or  9  times  in  the  whole  of  Mark, 
certainly  not  more  than  7  times  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  A  of  tener  than  in  Matt., 
Mark,  Luke,  and  Acts  together).  dpr]v,  dp.r]v,  B  18  (elsewhere  only  A) ;  inter- 
change between  dyanav  and  (juXelv,  B  15-17  (cf.  A  xix.  26  with  xx.  2).  Com- 
pare the  entire  sentence  B  19  with  A  xii.  33  ;  further,  tovto  ^'8rj  rplrov,  B  14, 
and  naKiv  bevrepov,  B  16,  with  A  iv.  54  ;  as  dno  tvyj^oov  bianocrlcov,  B  8,  with  A  xi. 
18 ;  also  B  46  with  xx.  14.  Also  in  B  as  in  A,  Jesus  is  designated  regularly 
by  His  personal  name  (13  or  14  times),  and  within  the  narrative,  merely  in 
view  of  a  former  remark  of  the  disciples  and  from  their  standpoint,  by 
6  Kvpios  (xxi.  12  ;  cf.  ver.  7).  The  latter  occurs  in  A  only  in  iv.  1  (?),  vi.  23,  xi. 
2,  and  in  xx.  18,  20,  just  as  in  xxi.  12.  Cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  Mark  xvi.  19 
and  vol.  ii.  476.  Further,  "Simon  Peter"  is  given  in  B  5  times,  in  A  12 
times  ;  as  "  Son  of  John"  only  in  B  15-17  and  A  i.  43  ;  Thomas  called  Didy- 
mus  B  2,  otherwise  only  A  xi.  16,  xx.  24.  Only  in  B  2  and  A  i.  46  fF.  is 
Nathanael  mentioned  ;  but  here  for  the  first  time — that  which  helps  us  to 
understand  the  connection  of  ii.  1  with  i.  46  fF. — his  origin  from  Cana  is  stated, 
and  in  a  form  which,  both  because  of  the  superfluous  addition  t?]s  TaXiXalas 
(cf.  ii.  1,  iv.  46)  and  in  view  of  the  oTrd  (i.  45,  46,  xi.  1,  xii.  21,  xix.  38,  other- 
wise only  in  Matt,  xxvii.  57  ;  Mark  xv.  43  ;  Luke  xxiii.  51),  is  genuinely 
Johannine.  The  TraiSta  used  once  in  address  in  B  5  (cf.  1  John  ii.  14,  18)  with 
the  once  used  reKvia,  A  xiii.  33,  is  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  dpviov,  B  15  (Rev. 
29  times  instead  of  djxvos,  A  i.  29),  and  npo^dTiov,  B  16,  17,  instead  of  Trpo^arov 
(A  X.  1-28),  are  full  of  significance.  The  interchange  between  lamb  and  sheep, 
however,  is  plainly  only  an  interchange,  just  as  that  between  dyandp  and 
(PiXilv,  and  the  diminutive  forms  have  reference  to  the  need  of  protection  and 
care  of  the  flock  which  is  given  into  the  charge  of  the  shepherd.  For  the  use 
of  01  d5eX0ot,  B  23, — instead  of  which  ol  iiadrjrai  (thus  Ss)  would  have  been 
misleading,  since  the  latter  would  have  been  understood  of  the  apostles  while 
the  former  designates  the  members  of  the  Church, — there  would  have  been 
absolutely  no  opportunity  in  A,  except  perhaps  in  the  prologue,  where  there 
was,  however,  no  urgent  need  of  it.  Naturally  xx.  17  is  no  parallel.  1  John 
iii.  14,  16  ;  3  John  3,  5,  10,  however,  offer  good  comparison.  The  npatas 
ytvofievTjs  or  yfvojx4vr]s,  xxi.  4  (cf.  Matt,  xxvii.  1),  would  have  been  out  of  place 
in  xviii.  28,  xx.  1,  because  the  previous  context  does  not  inform  us  that  some- 
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thing  had  happened  in  the  night  before.     But  from  the  point  of  view  of  style, 
6\lfia  iyivero,  vi.  16,  is  quite  similar. 

2.  (Pp.  234,  239.)  To  the  testimony  of  all  the  Greek  MSS.  and  of  all  the  old 
versions  (also  Ss,  though  Sc.  is  defective),  is  to  be  added  the  above  mentioned 
statement  of  Papias,  pp.  178,  196,  u.  4,  which  is  intelligible  only  if  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  already  supplied  with  the  supplement,  which  through  ver.  24 
could  make  it  appear  as  if  not  John  himself,  but  others  after  his  death,  had 
published  the  Gospel.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Tatian  in  the  Diatessaron 
has  worked  up  the  substantial  contents  of  chap.  xxi.  (Forsch.  i.  218),  and  that, 
following  the  combined  testimony  of  the  Arabic  and  of  the  Latin  Diatessaron, 
he  concluded  his  work  with  John  xxi.  25  as  he  began  it  with  John  i.  1  {GK, 
ii.  554).  What  is  said  above  on  p.  234  of  the  whole  chapter  holds  also  of 
ver.  25,  which  Tischendorf  has  excluded  from  the  text.  The  former  opinion 
that  this  verse  is  wanting  in  Codex  63  at  Dublin,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Usher,  has  been  refuted  by  Scrivener,  more  thoroughly  by  Gwynn  {Herma- 
thena,  vol.  viii.  No.  19,  1893,  pp.  1-7).  The  latter  has  shown  in  the  same 
article,  pp.  7-17,  on  what  a  weak  foundation  Tischendorf  s  opinion  rests,  that 
ver.  25  and  the  signature  of  the  book  in  J<  were  not  written  by  the  first  hand, 
but  by  the  hand  of  the  contemporary  corrector.  In  fact,  Tregelles,  who 
had  seen  the  Dublin  codex,  opposed  Tischendorf's  view^  while  the  spelling 
Kara  'Icoavvrjv  instead  of  'Icoilvi^v,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  corrector  (K^  ),  is 
decisive.  There  is,  therefore,  no  manuscript  evidence  against  ver.  25.  A 
scholiast  also,  who  explains  it  as  a  marginal  note  which  had  gradually  worked 
into  the  text  (in  Wettstein  N.T.  i.  964,  and  Matthaei,  Ev.  Jo.  p.  354.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Cod.  Vatic.  Begin.  9,  fol.  1976,  in  Mai,  N.  fatr.  hibl.  vii.  1.  407,  this 
was  Theodore  of  Mops.),  bears  witness  that  ver.  25  is  found  in  all  MSS.  But 
if  the  case  were  otherwise,  every  critic  would  have  to  hold  that  the  simple 
hyperbole  of  the  expression  had  induced  pedantic  writers  to  expurgate  it.  As 
Tatian  in  the  Diatessaron,  so  also  the  probably  still  somewhat  older  Acts  of 
Peter  h.ave  taken  ver.  25  into  account ;  for  if  the  a  excoprjo-ainu  eypd-^afiev  to 
which  Peter  there  gives  expression  (ed.  Lipsius,  p.  67,  2  :  preserved  in  the 
Greek  by  Isidorus  of  Pelusium  ;  cf.  GK,  ii.  848  A.  2,  849  A.  2,  851)  both  in 
the  name  of  the  other  apostles  and  especially  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  is  based 
primarily  upon  1  John  i.  1-4,  still  the  expression  (xcoprjaaiiev  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Epistle  passage,  and  which  in  the  Acts  of  Peter  is  at  once  taken 
up  again  in  ;)^(up7;Ti/cws  (capaciter),  proves  that  there  is  reference  at  the  same 
time  to  John  xxi.  25.  Origen  (in  Jo.  tom.  xiii.  5  f.,  xix.  10,  xx.  34  ;  cf.  Eus. 
H.  E.  vi.  25)  and  Isidorus,  who  through  Jewish  polemic  against  John  xxi.  25 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  passage  of  the  Acts  of  Peter ^  and  also  Bengel,  all 
understood  ;^cop^o-at  to  concern  the  intellectual  comprehension.  Leucius  both  in 
the  Acts  of  John  and  the  Acts  of  Peter  had  already  given  a  similar  interpretation, 
only  that  at  the  same  time  he  connects  it  with  the  uncertainty  and  incom- 
pleteness of  the  sense  perception  of  Jesus'  being  which  was  conditioned  by  the 
mutability  of  His  bodily  appearance.  That  Theodore  of  Mops,  pronounced 
ver,  24,  or  ver.  25,  or  the  entire  chapter  as  spurious,  is  pure  myth.  Where 
Mill  {N.T.  1707,  Proleg.  p.  xxix)  obtained  his  note  in  regard  to  Theodore 
which  Eberhart,  S.  8,  so  remarkably  misinterpreted,  the  present  writer  has  no 
knowledge.  According  to  the  Syrian  Ischodad,  circa  850  (cod.  Sachau,  311  fol. 
163  ;  cf.  Goussen,  Stud,  theol.  i.  p.  Ill),  Theodore  would  have  eliminated  John 
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V.  4  and  xxi.  25  from  the  text.  Barhebrseus  (in  Ev.  Jo.,  ed.  Schwartz,  p.  24) 
repeats  this  statement,  but  refers  this  opinion  to  people  generally  {^aalv 
Tivfs)  instead  of  to  Theodore.  According  to  the  Syriac  translation  of  Theodore's 
commentary  on  John,  with  whose  conclusion  Prof.  L.  Abel  acquainted  the 
present  writer  by  a  copy  of  the  Cod.  Sachau,  217  fol.  280",  at  Berlin,  Theodore 
adds  to  the  text  of  xxi.  24  and  25  given  in  full  by  him  nothing  further 
than  this  :  "  These  are  sentences  (NCjn2)  which  are  not  from  John,  but 
(belong)  to  someone  else.  And  here  we  conclude  the  seventh  book,  with 
which  this  writing  (that  of  the  commentary  on  John)  ended  and  was  com- 
pleted." It  follows  from  this  that  Theodore  did  not  at  all  dispute  the 
Johannine  authorship  of  xxi.  1-23,  but  merely,  as  a  good  exegete,  had  con- 
cluded from  the  plural  otSa/xei/  that  ver.  24  and  with  it  ver.  25  were  not 
written  by  the  hand  of  John  himself,  but  by  that  of  some  unknown  person. 
In  the  Cod.  Syr.  308  at  Paris,  upon  which  the  printed  edition  is  dependent 
(Theodoras  Mops.,  Comment,  in  Ev.  Jo.  versio  syr.,  ed.  Chabot,  Paris  1897),  the 
concluding  sentence  (p.  412)  runs  literally  as  follows  :  "  But  these  sentences 
from  ea-Tiv  fie  km  onwards,  and  up  to  this  point,  the  Commentator  says,  are  not 
by  John,  but  by  another,  whoever  that  may  be."  The  writer  of  this  MS, 
forgets  his  role  when  he  speaks  of  Theodore,  who  by  the  Syrians  bears  the 
honorary  title  of  "  the  commentator  "  as  of  another  person,  probably  in  order 
to  entirely  remove  from  himself  the  responsibility  of  this  critical  remark. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  he  confines  the  criticism  expressly  to  ver,  25  ; 
while  Theodore,  according  to  the  original  text  of  the  Berlin  MS.,  wished  to 
have  it  referred  to  vv.  24  and  25.  The  texts  for  vv.  24-25,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  show  no  greater  fluctuations  than  other  undoubtedly  original  pas- 
sages. A  Kai  before  napTvpav  (B,  Grig,  in  Jo.  xxxii.  13,  ed.  Preuschen,  p.  461.  9, 
and  Cyril)  might  be  genuine,  and  it  might  be  correlative  with  the  following 
(cai,  which  Origen,  however,  discards.  Only  in  that  case  we  could  not  read  6 
before  the  second  Kai  (x'''  Cyril,  etc.)  or  after  it  (BD).  Probably,  however,  B, 
which  has  in  part  Origen  and  in  part  D  and  good  Latin  witnesses  on  its  side, 
has  the  original  wording :  6  Ka\  jxapTvpoov  it.  r.  Kai  6  ypa-^as  ravra.  From  Ss 
("who  bore  witness  of  this  and  wrote  this")  we  cannot  infer  a  reading 
fivarvprja-as.  Just  as  little  critical  value  has  the  free  translation  of  Ss  in  ver. 
25  ("and  many  other  [things]  Jesus  did,  which,  if  they  were  written  down 
one  by  one,  the  world  would  not  be  enough  [have  been  big  enough]  for 
them  ").  It  gives  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  displace  the  real  and  tangible 
conception,  which  has  been  vouched  for  by  ra  ypa^ofxeva  ^L^\ia  by  the  inter- 
pretation which  has  been  shown  to  be  very  early.  The  only  doubt  can  be 
whether  we  are  to  read  the  hard  oaa,  but  which  just  on  that  account  demands 
especial  notice,  instead  of  a  before  enoirja-ev,  and  whether  x^PW^^^  or 
xo^prjo-ai  is  the  correct  reading. 

3.  (P.  235.)  Inasmuch  as  of  those  who  in  xxi.  24  testify  to  the  writing 
of  the  book  by  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who  witness  to  his  truth- 
fulness, only  one  actually  penned  the  statement,  the  change  from  oi8ap.ei>  to 
the  singular  olpai  cannot  appear  strange,  especially  since  the  latter  expression, 
like  otSa,  ovK  o?S'  oTTOii,  opinor,  and  other  similar  ones,  had  come  to  be  almost  an 
interjection.  The  whole  circle  of  those  in  whose  name  the  writer  of  these  lines 
speaks,  guarantees  the  testimony  of  ver.  24  ;  but  to  make  all  of  them  responsible 
for  the  very  subjective  judgment  contained  in  ver.  25  would  be  unnatural. 
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4.  (Pp.  240,  241.)  The  symbolical  meaning  of  the  draught  of  fishes,  which 
at  the  same  time  was  full  of  a  promise  of  blessing,  could  not  have  remained 
secret  to  such  readers  as  knew  the  traditions  in  Matt.  iv.  19,  xiii.  47  ;  Mark 
i.  17 ;  Luke  v.  10,  and,  least  of  all  to  Peter,  if  in  this  passage  as  in  the  others 
actual  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  have  been  reported.  The  disciple  John,  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  Peter's  former  draught  of  fishes,  recognised  the 
Lord  by  this  one  (ver.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  153  (ver.  11)  as 
well  as  the  number  200  (ver.  8)  and  the  numbers  in  i.  39,  ii.  6,  20,  iv.  6,  18, 
v.  2,  vi.  7,  9,  19,  xi.  18,  xii.  5  elude  every  reasonable  allegorical  or  cabalistic 
signification,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  attempts  which  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  e.g.,  by  Theophilus,  Latin  version,  Forsch.  ii.  84  =  Augustine,  Tract. 
cxxii.  in  Jo. ;  by  Ammonius  (Cramer's  Catencs,  ii.  408) ;  Severnus  Antioch. 
(Cat.  in  Jo.,  ed.  Corderius,  p.  438) ;  Jerome,  ad  Ezk.  xlvii.  12  (Vail.  v.  595), 
with  appeal  to  the  oXievrt/ca  of  the  poet  Oppianus  :  CLIII.  esse  genera  piscium, 
which  Hilgenfeld,  Einl.  717,  further  applies  to  the  men  who  are  to  be  won 
from  the  heathen  peoples,  as  if  John  had  said  anything  about  the  different 
kinds  of  fishes,  or  could  have  represented  Peter  as  primarily  the  apostle  to 
the  heathen.  Volkmar,  Mose  Prophetie,  S.  62,  found  that  the  name  Simon 
Bar  Jona  Kepha,  written  in  Hebrew  (nsd,  however,  instead  of  nso)  and 
resolved  into  its  value  in  figures,  yields  153.  The  only  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  the  author  of  John  xxi.  15-17  as  well  as  of  i.  42  does  not  call  the  father 
of  Peter  Jona,  but  Jochanan.  The  symbolic  meaning  of  the  draught  of  fishes 
in  Matt.  iv.  19  ;  Mark  i.  17  is  connected  with  Peter  and  Andrew,  in  Luke 
V.  10  with  Peter  alone.  In  xxi.  6  the  command  falls  ujton  the  seven  disciples 
of  ver.  2  (cf.,  however,  also  Luke  v.  4,  xa^f^o-^^Tf,  with  eiravdyaye,  and  v.  5, 
xakdcTo)),  but  Peter  occupies  the  entire  foreground  in  xxi.  3,  7,  11,  so  that 
the  predictive  meaning  of  the  incident  concerns  him  primarily.  Moreover, 
according  to  Matt.  xvi.  17-19  (of  which  the  reader  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
reminded  by  i.  42) ;  Luke  xxii.  32  ;  John  x.  9  (where  men  are  introduced, 
who  through  the  interposition  of  Jesus  receive  the  office  of  shepherd  in  the 
Church),  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  three  times  repeated  injunction  of 
vv.  15-17  could  not  be  any  more  doubtful  for  Peter  than  for  us.  More  in 
agreement  with  the  command  in  ver.  6  than  with  that  in  vv.  15-17  is  that 
in  ver.  19,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  a  definite  outward  act,  which  immediately  is 
to  and  actually  does  ensue.  But  the  deeper  predictive  meaning  is  excluded 
thereby  as  little  here  as  in  ver.  6.  As  surely  as  Peter  must  have  been  re- 
minded by  the  thrice  asked  question  vv.  15-17  of  his  thrice  uttered  denial 
(xiii.  38,  xviii.  17,  25,  27),  so  certainly  must  the  aKoXovdei  fxoi  have  called  to 
his  mind  the  conversation  of  xiii.  36  f. — especially  after  the  prophecy  in 
ver.  18  had  pointed  out  to  him  his  future  life  up  to  old  age.  Furthermore, 
the  reader,  to  whom  the  narrator  in  ver.  19a  had  explained  this  prophecy  as 
relating  to  the  death  of  Peter,  could  have  understood  the  aKokovdei  fioi,  with- 
out detracting  from  its  most  probable  and  proper  meaning,  as  referring  to 
nothing  else  than  to  Peter's  following  into  death  and  the  invisible  world. 
It  is  evident  from  ver.  20  f.,  however,  that  Peter  himself  at  once  grasped  this 
meaning  more  or  less  clearly.  Whether  in  connection  with  it  a  recollection 
of  the  prophecy  in  Matt.  xx.  23,  Mark  s.  39  assisted  him,  cannot  with  cer- 
tainty be  determined.  Only  when  in  his  following  of  Jesus,  which  was  the 
point  in  question  here,  he  recognised  a  symbolic  expression  of  that  following 
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of  which  Jesus  in  xiii.  36  f.  had  spoken,  namely,  an  accompanying  and  fol- 
lowing of  Him  into  the  other  world,  through  which  for  him  the  time  of  the 
painful  separation  from  Jesus  was  shortened,  only  then  could  he  perceive  in 
this  a  privilege  and  an  honour,  a  share  in  which  he  could  wish  to  have  given 
also  to  his  fellow-disciple  John  who  stood  so  close  to  Jesus.  For  no  proof  is 
needed  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  Peter's  question  as  to  John  in  ver.  21, 
and  that  Peter  in  the  following  of  Jesus,  which  he  had  before  desired,  but 
which  was  now  proffered  him,  and  at  the  same  time  foretold  of  him,  saw  no 
punishment,  that  in  his  jealousy  for  his  rival  he  wished  him  to  share.  In  a 
Gospel  which  contains  words  such  as  xii.  26,  xiii.  36-xiv.  6,  xvi.  16-22,  and 
in  a  period  of  the  history  of  Christianity  in  which  words  such  as  Phil.  i. 
20-23 ;  Rev.  xiv.  13  ;  Ign.  Bovi.  ii.-vii.,  were  written,  the  latter  meaning 
would  have  been  a  blasphemy  and  an  absurdity  beyond  all  comprehension. 
The  second  draught  of  fishes,  as  the  first,  had  led  Peter  to  the  most  humble 
self-abasement  (cf.  Luke  v.  8) ;  and  whatever  remnants  of  a  false  ambition 
might  have  been  present  in  him,  must  have  been  entirely  stifled,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  by  this  conversation  of  vv.  15-17,  which  put  him  again  in  his 
place  as  leader,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  painfully  reminded  him  of  his 
weakness  (ver.  15,  nXeov  tovtwv  ;  ver.  17,  eXvTrrjdr]),  and  also  by  the  prophecv 
of  ver.  18,  which  was  not  lacking  in  censure.  The  interpretation  of  ver.  18 
in  the  light  of  ver.  19«  is  similar,  not  only  in  form  but  also  in  substance,  to 
xii.  33.  As  that  word  concerning  the  lifting  up  from  the  earth  (xii.  32)  by 
its  context  expresses  first  of  all  the  thought  of  the  removal  from  the  earth 
to  heaven  (xii.  23,  34-36,  iii.  14,  vi.  62,  viii.  21-28),  and  was  only  recognised 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  a  predictive  indication  of  this  definite  kind 
of  death  in  which  the  one  about  to  die  is  raised  from  the  earth  (xii.  33, 
xviiii.  32),  so  xxi.  18  gave  Peter,  and,  as  long  as  Peter  lived,  the  reader  no 
definite  information  concerning  the  apostle's  death,  while  it  was  only  through 
combination  of  ideas  that  Peter  himself  came  to  base  upon  this  statement, 
among  other  things,  the  expectation  of  a  violent  death  (vol.  ii.  211  f.).  Inas- 
much as  he  remained  active  in  the  service  of  the  truth  until  his  old  age,  he, 
as  Paul  in  Phil.  i.  20,  ii.  17,  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  must  have  connected  Avith  this  the 
hope  that  his  violent  death  would  be  a  martyrdom,  and  so  redound  to  the 
glory  of  God.  But  John  xxi.  19  goes  beyond  that  ;  for  Troia  davura)  here, 
as  in  xii.  33,  xviii.  32,  points  to  a  definite  kind  of  death,  in  fact,  here  as  there 
to  the  same  kind  of  death — the  crucifixion ;  for  even  if  we  did  not  possess 
historical  information  concerning  the  crucifixion  of  Peter,  we  would  not  be 
able  to  think  of  anything  but  the  crucifixion,  if  any  hint  of  a  definite  kind 
of  death  is  given  in  ver.  18.  The  point  of  comparison  lies  in  the  stretching 
out  of  the  hands,  the  extending  of  the  arms  ;  cf.  Epict.  Diss.  iii.  26.  21  (in 
the  address  to  the  man  who  feared  to  become  poor)  :  bi^oiKas  fifj  ov  a-xfjs  .  .  . 
akXov  Tov  VTTobrjcrovTa,  ciXXov  rov  evBiKTovra,  aWovs  rovs  Tpi\UovTas,  liWovs 
Tovs  aKo\v6r]CTovTas,  If'  iv  Tut  ^akaveica  eK^vadfifvos  Koi  i Kreiv as  creavTov 
cos  oi  faravpcofitvoi  Tpl^rj  k'vdfv  Kai  'ivdev  ;  with  reference  to  Artemi- 
doras,  Interpretation  of  Dreams  {'OveipoKplriKa),  i.  76,  see  Horn,  S.  93. 

5.  (P.  246.)  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  comparison  of  the  martyrdom 
of  tlie  sons  of  Zebedee, — a  prophecy  not  given  even  in  hypothetical  form 
(Mark  x.  38  f.  ;  Matt.  xx.  22  f.), — and  the  attempt  to  bring  it  into  agreement 
with  the  biography  of  John  (cf.  above,  p.  205,  and  Acta  Jo.  199.  20-200.  5, 
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201.  4,  207.  2,  237.  27  ;  Act.  Ap.  Apocr.,  ed.  Lipsius  et  Bonnet,  ii.  part  i. 
156.  13  ff.)  ;  and  above,  p.  195  f. 

6.  (P.  248.)  Iren.  iii.  1.  1 ;  see  the  text,  vol.  ii.  398,  n,  7.  If  the  expres- 
sion used  of  John  (koI  avros  e^idoiKe  ro  evayyeXiov) — as  distinguished  fi'oni 
that  previously  said  of  Luke,  and  more  plainly  than  the  expressions  used  of 
Matt,  and  Mark — itself  asserts  not  only  the  writing,  but  the  formal  publica- 
tion of  the  Gospel  by  John,  so  does  the  context  completely  prove  that 
Irenseus  had  no  thought  of  a  merely  indirect  Johannine  origin  of  the  Gospel. 
According  to  Ireneeus,  the  fourfold  Gospel  originated  with  apostles — the  second 
and  third  with  Peter  and  Paul  through  the  agency  of  Mark  and  Luke,  the  first 
and  fourth  direct  with  Matthew  and  John.  Moreover,  the  legend  which  tells 
of  certain  assistance  of  others  in  the  writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  neverthe- 
less emphasises  the  fact  that  John  himself  wrote  the  whole  book  (Can.  Murat. 
line  13  if.,  "Revelatum  Andrere  ex  apostolis,  ut  recognoscentibus  cunctis 
Joannes  suo  nomine  cuncta  describeret "). 


§  67.  THE  EELATION   OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  TO 
THE  EARLIEE  GOSPELS. 

The  view  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  for  a 
Christian  church,  or  for  a  group  of  such  churches,  which 
cannot  be  said  in  any  way  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  only 
with  limitations  of  Mark,  is  corroborated  by  the  observa- 
tion forced  upon  us  as  soon  as  we  read  the  Gospel,  that 
John  takes  for  granted  a  considerable  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  gospel  history  on  the  part  of  his  readers. 
The  question  arises  whether  this  knowledge  was  derived 
from  the  unwritten  Gospel  which  they  heard  from  their 
missionaries  (§  48),  or  from  books  in  circulation  among 
them.  The  tradition  makes  John  write  his  Gospel  in  his 
old  age,  and  later  than  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  (above, 
p.  178  f.),  and  for  this  very  reason  favours  the  latter  sup- 
position. We  have  also  the  account  of  the  teachers  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  John  wrote  with  the  three 
older  Gospels  consciously  in  view  and  with  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  same  on  the  theological  side  (above,  p. 
197,  n.  5).  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  Mark's 
Gospel  was  the  sul^ject  of  earnest  discussion  among  the 
friends  of  John  at  Ephesus  (vol.  ii.  438  ff.),  and  that  in 
the  same  region    the   Aramaic  Gospel    of  Matthew  was 
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interpreted  orally  in  the  church  services  for  a  long  time, 
until  the  translating  of  the  Gospel  into  Greek  rendered 
this  unnecessary  (vol.  ii.  510  ff).  There  is  no  certain 
starting-point  in  the  tradition  for  the  determination  of  the 
chronological  relation  between  these  facts  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  our  Gospel  of  Mark  was  much  read  in  Ephesus,  that 
the  Aramaic  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  interpreted  orally 
there,  and  that  even  the  Greek  translation  of  it  had  been 
made  prior  to  the  time  when  John  wrote.  In  fact,  Luke's 
work  may  have  been  known  in  Ephesus  at  this  time 
(above,  p.  159).  Since,  moreover,  the  preceding  investi- 
gation has  not  confirmed  any  of  the  conjectures  concern- 
ing lost  documents  which  Matthew  and  Mark  made  the 
basis  of  their  w^orks,  and  since,  with  the  exception  of 
Mark,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wider  circulation  of  the 
older  attempts  to  produce  a  gospel  history  with  which 
Luke  became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions, we  infer  that  our  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  are  the  writings  from  which  John's  readers  may  have 
derived  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  history  which  he 
takes  for  granted  they  possessed  (n.  1). 

No  one  of  the  Gospels  shows  from  the  outset  so  clearly 
as  does  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  lack  of  any  attempt  to 
furnish  readers  who  may  not  be  as  yet  familiar  with  the 
subject  a  history  which  could  be  understood  out  of  its  own 
material.  Without  any  introductory  words  acquainting 
the  readers  with  the  person  and  work  of  John  the  Baptist 
(n.  2),  the  Gospel  begins  (i.  19),  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
other  Gospels,  w4th  an  account  of  an  official  embassy  from 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  which  presupposes  that  John  had 
been  carrying  on  an  important  work  for  a  considerable 
time ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  learn  incidentally  (i.  25,  26) 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  baptizing  with  water. 

Whence  John  obtained  that  knowledge  of  tlie  person 
of  the  Messiah — who  had  already  made  His  public  appear- 
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ance — which  he  shows  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him 
at  the  time  by  the  Pharisees  (n.  2),  the  reader  first  learns 
from  the  following  narrative,  in  which  John  applies  to 
Jesus  as  He  was  approaching  him,  a  testimony  spoken 
earlier  concerning  Him,  while  still  absent,  and  explains 
(i.  29-34)  from  a  definite  experience  his  knowledge  of  the 
high  dignity  of  Jesus,  which  had  already  been  attested 
by  the  earlier  testimony  and  at  the  time  it  was  given. 
Even  if  there  were  no  thoroughly  characteristic  words 
recalling  the  account  of  the  baptism  in  Matt.  iii.  1 3  fi". ; 
Mark  i.  9  ff.;  Luke  iii.  21  f.,  every  reader  would  under- 
stand from  the  way  in  which  John  twice  recalls  the  fact, 
that  his  mission  was  to  baptize  with  water  (vv.  31,  33), — 
which  otherwise  would  be  without  point  in  this  connection, 
— that  John  as  he  concluded  the  act  of  Jesus'  baptism 
had  seen  the  sign  which  God  had  revealed  to  him  as  the 
sign  of  Him  who  should  baptize  with  the  Spirit,  namely, 
the  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit  from  Heaven,  in  the  form 
of  a  dove  which  rested  upon  Jesus.  From  these  statements 
of  John  we  conclude  that  his  baptism  of  Jesus  preceded 
not  only  the  scene  recorded  in  vv.  29-34,  but  also  the 
testimony  in  ver.  26  f.,  and  the  still  earlier  testimony  to 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  ver.  26,  to  which  the  Baptist 
refers  in  ver.  30.  After  His  baptism,  which  took  place 
some  time  prior  to  the  events  recorded  in  i.  19  fi".,  Jesus 
came  again  to  Bethany  where  John  was  baptizing,  before 
His  return  to  Galilee  (i.  43),  which  continued  to  be  His 
home  (i.  45)  notwithstanding  His  presence  in  Judea. 
Anyone  familiar  with  Matt.  iv.  13-17  ;  Mark  i.  9-11, 
or  Luke  iii.  21-22,  iv.  1-14,  recognizes  at  once  that  this 
interval  between  Jesus'  baptism  and  His  return  to  the 
Jordan  was  the  forty  days  of  His  temptation.  Without 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  general  outlines,  but  also 
with  numerous  details  of  the  synoptic  accounts  of  the 
work  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the 
entire  narrative  in  John  i.  19-34  is  unintelligible  (n.  3). 
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It  is  consequently  inconceivable  that  the  author  should 
have  written  in  this  way  without  consciously  taking  it 
for  granted  and  without  being  certain  that  his  readers 
were  in  the  possession  of  such  knowledge. 

This  appears  in  a  particularly  striking  manner  in  iii. 
24.  No  intelligent  writer  could  communicate  in  this  form 
to  readers,  who  did  not  as  yet  know  that  the  work  of  the 
Baptist  was  brought  to  an  end  by  imprisonment,  a  fact  of 
which  he  relates  nothing  either  in  what  precedes  or  in 
what  follows  (cf.  per  contra,  Matt.  iv.  12,  xi.  2,  xiv.  3  ; 
Mark  i.  14,  vi.  17  ;  particularly,  however,  what  is  said  by 
Luke,  who  is  a  real  historian,  Luke  iii.  19  f.,  vii.  18). 
Nor  would  mere  acquaintance  with  the  fact  on  the  part  of 
the  readers  be  sufficient  to  render  the  sentence  intelligible. 
For,  since  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  could  not  be  engaged 
in  a  public  work  of  baptism  and  preaching  and  surrounded 
by  his  disciples,  as  indicated  in  iii.  25  and  iii.  25-iv.  1, 
and  be  suffering  at  the  same  time  the  imprisonment  from 
which  he  was  never  to  be  released,  it  is  self-evident  that 
this  statement  was  not  made  on  John's  account.  Least  of 
all  could  it  be  intended  to  explain  the  statement  about  his 
continued  public  work.  The  remark  is  intelligible  only  if 
John  presupposed  on  the  part  of  his  readers  a  clear  idea 
of  the  relation  between  Jesus'  public  work  and  John's 
imprisonment — a  relation  with  which  his  account  did  not 
seem  to  harmonise.  Although  such  a  conception  was  not 
required  by  Luke's  account  (above,  p.  106  f.,  167  f.),  it 
was  an  inevitable  inference  from  Mark  i.  14  and  Matt, 
iv.  12  ;  since  both  of  these  evangelists  make  all  of  Jesus' 
public  work,  which  they  describe,  follow  the  arrest  of  the 
Baptist.  Christians  who  had  a  definite  idea  of  the  course 
of  the  gospel  history  which  they  had  derived  from  Mark 
or  Matthew  could  read  John  i,  19-iii.  21  with  the  feelino- 
that  here  were  important  facts  of  which  they  had  known 
nothing  heretofore.  When,  however,  they  came  to  iii. 
22-iv.  2,  which  contained  an  account  of  the  contempor- 
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aneous  activity  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Baptist,  the  ne\N 
account  may  have,  indeed  it  must  have,  seemed  to  contra- 
dict their  familiar  conception  of  the  course  of  the  history, 
The  statement  in  iii.  24  was  intended  for  the  informatior 
of  such  readers,  possibly  also  designed  to  offset  theii 
wrong  impression.  The  writer  says  to  them  in  effect 
"  You  must  understand  that  what  is  here  related  tooi 
place  before  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist ;  it  was  noi 
until  after  this  event  that  Jesus  began  the  work  witt 
which  you  are  familiar,  which  was  then  confined  chiefly  tc 
Galilee."  This  remark,  which  is  intended  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  readers,  is  inserted  at  this  particular  poini 
where  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  the  narrative  cleai 
to  those  acquainted  with  Mark  and  Matthew  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, related  to  the  entire  contents  of  i.  19-iv.  54,  foi 
Jesus  breaks  off  the  work  which  He  had  begun  and  with- 
draws from  Judea  to  Galilee,  in  order  not  to  interfere 
with  the  Baptist's  work  so  long  as  God  permits  it  to  be 
carried  on,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  rivalrj; 
with  His  Forerunner  (iii.  25-iv.  3).  It  would  never  occui 
to  readers  such  as  John  had  in  mind — readers  familiar  with 
the  synoptic  tradition,  and  others  of  common  intelligence 
— -to  identify  this  journey  of  Jesus  from  Judea  to  GalileCj 
which  was  undertaken  because  of  the  continuance  of  the 
work  of  the  Baptist,  with  the  journey  from  Judea  to 
Galilee  which  Jesus  made  after  the  arrest  of  John  (Matt. 
iv.  12  ;  Mark  i.  14).  This  unlikely  combination  of  events 
was  made  altogether  impossible  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  synoptic  accounts,  this  journey  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  prophetic  work  on  the  part  of  Jesus  which 
moved  the  whole  of  Galilee,  whereas  in  John  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  Jesus  resumed  in  Galilee  the 
work  which  He  had  broken  off  in  Judea.  Nothing  is 
recorded  in  iv.  43-54  concerning  teaching  and  baptism  on 
the  part  of  Jesus,  and  nothing  is  said  of  His  activity  as  a 
miraculous  healer.      Only  a  single  act  of  healing  is  re- 
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corded,  which  was  wrung  from  Jesus  against  His  will  (iv. 
48) ;  and  in  this  instance  the  parallelism  between  this 
miracle  and  that  in  Cana  (iv.  46,  54)  is  twice  pointed  out, 
showing  it  to  have  been  a  revelation  of  Jesus'  glory  which 
was  just  as  isolated  and  just  as  premature  as  was  the 
latter  event  (ii.  4),  and  just  as  much  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  Jesus  observed  at  this  time  of  refraining  from 
public  work.  It  is  just  here,  in  connection  with  this  stay 
in  Galilee,  that  John  represents  Jesus  as  formally  estab- 
lishing this  rule,  for  he  gives  as  the  motive  of  this  journey 
to  Galilee  a  saying  of  Jesus' — when  spoken  need  not  be 
considered  here — from  which  no  exegetical  sophistry  can 
derive  any  other  meaning  than  this,  namely,  that  Jesus 
went  to  Galilee  at  this  time  because  He  was  convinced — 
and  as  occasion  demanded,  expressed  the  conviction — that 
in  His  native  Galilee  He  was  less  likely  to  receive  such 
recognition  as  He  had  received  in  Judea  and  even  in 
Samaria,  as  He  passed  through  it  on  His  hasty  journey  to 
Galilee  (n.  3).  It  was  not  His  intention,  therefore,  to 
change  the  scene  of  His  labours  from  Judea  to  Galilee, 
which  would  not  have  relieved  in  any  way  the  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  which  had  caused  His  withdrawal  from 
Judea  (iii.  26,  iv.  1),  but  He  designed  to  remain  in  retire- 
ment so  long  as  it  pleased  God  that  the  Baptist  should 
remain  at  liberty  and  continue  his  work.  When  Jesus 
appears  again  in  Jerusalem  at  a  feast  (v.  1),  this  period 
of  waiting  is  at  an  end  ;  because  now  He  speaks  of  John 
j  as  a  light  which  was  no  longer  burning  and  shining 
j  (v.  35).  Readers,  such  as  were  presupposed  in  iii.  24, 
I  knew  that  when  in  the  narrative  Jesus  appears  again  in 
!  Galilee  after  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  (vi.  1  ff.),  the  time  is 
j  that  following  the  arrest  of  the  Baptist,  to  which  period 
I  the  older  accounts  were  almost  exclusively  confined.  And 
their  expectation  is  confirmed  by  the  very  first  incident 
which  John  records  after  this  reappearance  in  Galilee  (vi. 
3-13).     Here  they  find  a  portion  of  the  older  tradition 
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with  which  they  were  familiar  (Matt.  xiv.  13  f.;  Mark  vi. 
31  fF.;  Luke  ix.  10  fF.),  and  this  is  the  first  instance  where 
John  gives  essentially  the  same  account  as  was  found  in 
the  Synoptics. 

Here  there  comes  to  light  with  great  clearness  the 
general  presupposition  on  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
based.  The  readers  are  introduced  at  once  to  the  climax 
of  Jesus'  Galilean  ministry,  of  which  not  only  is  nothing 
said  in  what  precedes,  but  for  which,  rather,  there 
is  no  place  before  v.  1,  and  consequently  no  place 
before  vi.  1.  As  the  imperfects  in  vi.  2  indicate,  on 
account  of  His  numerous  deeds  of  healing,  Jesus  is  fol- 
lowed constantly  in  Galilee  by  great  throngs.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  is  roused  to  a  dangerous  pitch 
(vi.  14  f.).  As  we  learn  in  a  purely  incidental  way  in  vi. 
67-71,  the  twelve  apostles  have  been  for  a  long  time 
already  chosen.  A  harsh  saying  of  Jesus  brings  about  a 
crisis  among  the  disciples  less  intimately  attached  to 
Him ;  from  this  moment  the  movement,  now  at  its  cul- 
mination, begins  to  decline  (vi.  6-66).  The  ebb  con- 
tinues, so  that  half  a  year  later  (cf.  vii.  2-9  with  vi.  4) 
Jesus'  brothers,  in  view  of  the  decrease  of  His  popularity 
in  Galilee,  urge  Him  now  at  last  to  reveal  Himself  before 
the  whole  world  in  Judea,  where  it  was  alleged  that  He 
had  won  so  many  followers  (vii.  3,  cf.  ii.  23,  iii.  26,  iv. 
1,  45).  There  is  an  interval  of  at  least  six  months 
between  v.  1  and  vi.  4  (n.  4),  and  according  to  John's 
account  this  period  was  occupied  by  a  work  which  moved 
the  whole  of  Galilee,  or  more  specifically,  by  the  whole 
series  of  events  which,  according  to  Matt.  iv.  12-xiv.  12  ; 
Mark  i.  14-vi.  30  ;  Luke  iv.  14-ix.  10,  took  place  in  the 
interval  between  the  arrest  and  the  execution  of  the 
Baptist.  Then  follows  another  six  months,  from  the 
Passover  which,  according  to  vi.  4,  took  place  shortly 
after  the  events  recorded  in  vi.  3-71  until  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  vii.  2,  to  which  John  gives  only  a  single 
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sentence,   vii.    1.     Nor  was  this   six   months   a   time   of 
retirement,  like  the  period  beginning  with  iv.  43  (n.  3) ; 
for  at  its  close  Jesus'  brothers  do  not  find  fault  with  Him 
because  He  had  begun  His  work  on  a  large  scale  in  Galilee 
and  then  given  it  up  again,  but  because  He  did  His  works 
in  Galilee  instead  of  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem.     We  have, 
therefore,  at  least  one  full  year  of  important  prophetic 
work  in  Galilee  which  John  passes  over  in  silence,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  connected  account  in  vi.   3-71 
and  the  general  hints  of  vi.   2,  vii.   1  ;  although  he  not 
only  betrays  knowledge  of  the  events  which    he   passes 
over,  but  indicates  their  significance.     There  is  no  com- 
parison between  this  procedure  and  that  of  the  Synoptists, 
who  also  sometimes  mention  single  events   about  which 
they  know,  without  giving  a  full  account  of  them  (Matt, 
xi.  21,  xxiii.  37,  above,  p.  170  fi".).     John's  procedure  at 
this  point,  where  for  the  first  time  his  narrative  comes 
into  touch  with  the  great  current  of  the  synoptic  account 
(vi,  1-vii.   2),  can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption 
that  his  readers  were  fully  informed  about  all  the  events 
I    which  took  place  during  this  great  "  year  of  the  Lord  "  in 
;    Galilee  (Luke  i v.  19,  above,  p.  169).    Where,  however,  he 
i    does  have  occasion  to  bring  before  the  readers  again  in 
j    full  the  account  of  a  particular  event  which  is  recorded 
;   also  in  the  older  Gospels  (vi.  3-13), — in  order  to  add  to  it 
j   the  account  of  other  and  new  incidents    and  discourses, 
i   closely  connected  with  the  event  (vi.   14  £,  23,  26-71), 
which  he  had  to  give,  he  shows  again,  as  in  the  history  of 
the  relations  between  Jesus  and  the  Baptist  (above,  p. 
256  f.),  by  the  addition  of  various  details  which  cannot  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  influence  of  a  poetic  or  didactic 
idea,  that  he  has  at  his  command  independent  knowledge 
of  the  situation  (n,  5). 

A  new  aspect  of  the  relation  between  John  and  the 
Synoptists  comes  to  view  in  John  xi.  2,  3.  Inasmuch  as 
X.  40  refers  back  to  i.  28,  where  Bethany  (not  Bethabara) 
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on  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan  is  mentioned  as  the  place 
in  which  John  began  his  baptism,  it  would  not  be  at  all 
unnatural,  in  the  passage  immediately  following,  where 
another  Bethany  near  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  (xi.  1,  18), 
if  in  some  way  the  latter  place  were  distinguished  from  the 
former.  The  fact,  however,  that  Bethany  in  Perea  is  not 
mentioned  again  by  name  in  x.  40-42,  renders  such  a 
geographical  notice  unnecessary.  But  even  if  it  were, 
what  a  remarkable  designation  is  that  given  in  xi.  1. 
Instead  of  saying  that  the  Bethany  mentioned  in  this  verse 
was  situated  near  Jerusalem  (ver.  18),  John  calls  it  "the 
village  of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha."  It  is  not  until 
ver.  2  that  the  reader  learns  that  the  two  women  are  the 
sisters  of  Lazarus  ;  and  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  infer 
this  earlier,  it  must  have  impressed  him  as  peculiar  that 
the  place  which  is  mentioned  as  Lazarus'  home  is  described 
not  by  his  name,  but  as  the  village  of  Mary  and  Martha. 
Neither  designation,  however,  is  suited  to  distinguish  the 
geographical  location  of  the  one  Bethany  from  that  of  the 
other.  The  passage  is  intelligil^le  only  if  we  assume  that 
the  readers  were  already  acquainted  with  a  "  village  of 
Mary  and  Martha."  In  this  case  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
them  to  learn,  what  they  had  not  known  before,  that  the 
Bethany  where  Lazarus  lived  and  where  he  was  now  sick 
was  the  "village  of  the  sisters  Mary  and  Martha"  of 
which  they  already  knew.  Manifestly  the  readers  were  in 
the  same  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-day. 
From  Luke  x.  38-42  they  knew,  as  do  we,  of  a  village  in 
which  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha,  possessed  a  house ; 
but  that  this  village  was  called  Bethany,  and  that  it  was 
the  same  Bethany  where  also  a  certain  Lazarus  lived,  they 
learned,  as  do  we,  for  the  first  time  when  they  read  John 
xi.  1.  Before,  however,  informing  his  readers  concerning 
the  relationship  of  Mary  and  Martha  to  Lazarus  (ver.  2h), 
who  up  to  this  time  has  remained  unknown  to  them  (xi.  1, 
Tt?),  the  writer  arouses  further  interest  in  the  persons  who 
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appear  in  the  narrative  which  follows,  by  indicating  that 
Mary  was  the  woman  who  had  anointed  the  Lord  with  oil 
and  wiped  His  feet  with  her  hair.  This  incident  was  to 
be  narrated  with  ample  detail  in  its  historical  connection, 
xii.  1-8.  But  unless  informed  from  other  sources,  the 
reader  could  not  know  this  beforehand,  and  would  neces- 
sarily understand  xi.  2  incorrectly  to  mean  that  the 
anointing  had  taken  place  before  the  time  of  xi.  2,  just  as 
vii.  50,  xviii.  14,  26,  xix.  39  are  to  be  taken  as  references  to 
events  which  had  happened  and  which  are  recorded  earlier 
in  the  book,  namely  in  iii.  2,  xi.  50,  xviii,  10.  Here,  how- 
ever, where,  as  xii.  1-8  shows,  the  narrator  has  no  inten- 
tion of  being  so  understood,  he  nevertheless  refers  to  an 
anointing  of  Jesus  with  oil  by  a  woman,  just  as  though  he 
himself  had  narrated  the  incident  earlier.  He  takes  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  his  readers  are  familiar  w4th  the 
details  of  the  incident  from  other  sources,  and  the  new 
thing  which  he  relates  is  the  fact  that  this  woman  is 
identical  with  the  Mary  who  has  just  been  mentioned. 
Consequently  the  readers  must  have  known,  as  we  do, 
either  from  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13,  Mark  xiv.  3-9,  or  from 
Luke  vii.  36-50,  the  story  of  an  anointing  such  as  John 
took  for  granted  they  knew,  i.e.  one  in  which  the  act  was 
narrated  without  the  name  of  the  woman  beins;  Sfiven. 
But  comparison  with  John  xii.  1-8  shows  that  John  had 
in  mind  Mark  xiv.  3-9  =  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13,  not  Luke  vii. 
36  ff.;  and  here  again  his  account  resembles  that  of  Mark 
so  closely,  both  in  subject-matter  and  in  language,  that  it  is 
most  natural  to  suppose  that  Mark  was  consciously  made 
use  of  by  John  (n.  6).  Here,  as  in  the  account  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  John  represents  one  disciple 
as  saying  what  Matthew  and  Mark  represent  the  disciples 
as  saying  collectively.  Neither  does  he  hesitate  to  report 
the  most  significant  saying  of  Jesus  in  a  form  differing 
widely  from  that  of  the  other  accounts  (ver.  7), — a  form 
which,   at   a   comparatively   early  date,  seemed  to  pious 
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readers  objectionable,  because,  as  John  reported  the  saying, 
it  bad  the  appearance  of  being  a  prophecy  which  was  not 
fulfilled  (n.  6). 

Up  to  this  point  two  things  seem  to  have  been  estab- 
lished, or  shown  to  be  extremely  probable.  (l)  John 
takes  for  granted  on  the  part  of  his  readers  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  gospel  history.  This  knowledge 
includes  not  only  the  main  outlines  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
facts  of  great  religious  importance  which  would  necessarily 
be  brought  out  in  the  mission  preaching,  but  also  many 
separate  stories  which  sometimes  may  have  been  narrated 
orally,  but  which  could  not  have  been  parts  of  a  uniform 
tradition  in  general  circulation.  (4)  He  is  not  only  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  synoptic  Gospels,  especially  with 
Mark,  apparently  also  with  Luke,  but  he  presupposes  this 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  readers.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  throughout  his  Gospel  he  utilises  the  synoptic 
narratives,  sometimes  by  connecting  his  own  account 
directly  with  the  same  on  the  presupposition  that  they  are 
known,  sometimes  by  taking  for  granted  that  some  event 
there  recorded  had  happened  which  he  does  not  repeat, 
sometimes  by  guarding  the  readers  against  possible  mis- 
understanding of  the  synoptic  accounts,  or  by  informing 
them  for  the  first  time  of  details  which  had  become  effaced 
in  these  accounts,  or  by  correcting  slight  inaccuracies 
which  had  crept  into  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
synoptic  accounts  are  confirmed  both  by  what  John  re- 
peats and  by  what  he  does  not  report  but  takes  for  granted 
as  having  happened  and  as  being  known. 

Assuming  that  these  facts  suffice  to  prove  that  John's 
omission  of  material  found  in  the  Synoptics,  which  in  itself 
is  important,  is  no  proof  either  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  same  or  that  he  disapproved  of  it,  we  may  pursue  this 
line  of  inquiry  still  further.  In  passages  like  i.  19-34,  iii. 
24,  vi.  1-21,  xi.  1  f.,  xii.  1-8,  the  reader  is  reminded  con- 
stantly of  the  synoptic  accounts,  and  nowhere  does  he  get 
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a  conception  of  events  essentially  different  from  that 
which  he  finds  in  the  earlier  Gospels.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  gospel  history,  as,  for 
example,  the  whole  of  John's  baptismal  work,  Jesus'  bap- 
tism by  him,  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  the  healing 
of  multitudes  in  Galilee,  and  the  choice  of  the  apostles, 
the  reader  finds  his  previous  conception  directly  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  John  does  not  undertake  to  give  a  new 
and  difi'erent  account  of  these  facts  ;  so  he  discovers  with 
regard  to  numerous  other  instances  to  which  John  less 
clearly  refers. 

Without  claiming  anything  at  this  point  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  patent  fact,  which  the  author  himself  brings  out  very 
explicitly  in  xx.  30  (xxi.  25),  that  what  he  records  is 
selected  from  a  mass  of  material  at  his  disposal.  In  a 
degree  unparalleled  by  any  other  evangelist,  he  abandons 
all  attempt  at  completeness  in  the  narrative  in  the 
history,  and  consequently  disregards  entirely  an  external 
pragmatic  treatment  of  the  history.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  year  of  grace  in  Galilee "  this  is  self-evident,  and  like- 
wise in  the  case  of  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  Jesus. 
We  have  seen  how  the  curiously  chosen  beginning  of  his 
narrative  in  i.  19  does  not  exclude  the  accounts  in  Matt. 
iii.  1-4,  11 ;  Mark  i.  2-13  ;  Luke  iii.  1-iv.  13,  nor  lessen 
their  importance,  but  rather  presupposes  them  (above, 
p.  256).  Quite  as  little  does  this  beginning  exclude  or 
disparage  the  accounts  in  Matt,  i.-ii. ;  Luke  i.-ii.  Just 
before  it  is  said  that  the  Logos  became  flesh,  who,  because 
of  the  incarnation,  is  called  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 
(i.  14),  it  is  stated  (according  to  the  text  still  accepted) 
very  explicitly  how  those  for  whom  Christ  has  won  the 
right  and  possibility  of  becoming  children  of  God,  and 
who  are  now  believers  on  the  name  of  Christ,  become 
children  of  God.  If  the  reader  were  unacquainted  with 
the  traditions  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  i.,  possibly  the  fact 
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that  the  simple  thought  that  we  become  children  of  God 
not  by  a  natural,  human  birth,  but  by  a  working  of  God 
which  may  be  figuratively  described  as  begetting  or  birth 
(cf.  iii.  3-8),  is  expressed  by  three  negative  and  one 
simple  positive  statement,  might  excite  only  surprise, 
especially,  however,  that  the  will  of  the  man  as  a  factor 
in  the  begetting  and  birth  of  the  child  of  God  is  excluded, 
whereas  in  natural  birth  the  woman  as  well  as  the  man 
is  a  factor,  and  besides  the  use  of  the  plural  alfidroyv, 
suo-oests  the  inclusion  of  both  the  man  and  the  woman. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  readers  such  as  those  whom  John 
addressed — who  belonged  to  the  Christian  Church  and 
were  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  the  beginning  of 
Jesus'  life — the  mystery  was  solved  at  once  when  it  was 
observed  that  John  described  the  birth  of  the  children  of 
God  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  birth  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  who  is  this  in  the  fullest  sense,  and 
from  His  incarnation  onwards.  How  inevitably  Christian 
readers  discovered  in  the  passage  reference  to  the  beget- 
ting and  birth  of  Jesus  without  the  mingling  of  the  blood 
of  two  human  beings,  and  without  the  concurrence  of 
fleshly  desire  and  of  the  will  of  man,  would  be  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  text,  if  in  ver.  13  ot  .  .  .  i'yyevy'jOrjcrav 
were  the  original  reading,  from  which  in  the  second 
century  the  reading  i'yyevi^yjOr],  without  a  connecting 
relative  {oi  or  09),  may  have  arisen  and  been  widely 
spread  abroad  in  the  Churches.  There  are,  however, 
strong  reasons  for  the  originality  of  this  latter  reading. 
For  John  would  then  have  expressly  acknowledged  the 
traditions  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  i.,  and  all  the  more 
have  presupposed  readers  who  knew  these  traditions  and 
believed  them  to  be  true  (n.  7). 

After  having  put  before  his  readers  in  i.  19-xi.  57 
material  which,  with  the  excej)tion  of  vi.  1-13  and 
occasional  references  to  what  they  knew  from  other 
sources,  was  entirely  new  in  the  account  of  the  last  days 
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of  Jesus'  life,  John  was  under  the  necessity  either  of 
remaining  silent  altogether  or  of  repeating  what  was 
already  known  from  various  sources ;  for,  like  the  earlier 
Gospels,  the  missionary  preaching  and  all  the  oral 
traditions  concerning  these  days  must  have  contained 
a  full  account  of  everything  connected  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless,  in  this  section 
also  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  follows  the  same 
eclectic  method,  and  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  the  fact. 
Here  it  was  impossible  for  a  reader  of  any  intelligence  at 
all  to  conclude  from  John's  silence  reerarding  facts  which 
were  important  in  themselves,  and  which  still  survived  in 
the  tradition,  either  that  the  events  had  not  taken  place 
or  that  they  were  not  accepted  by  John  as  true.  From 
xii.  1,  12  the  reader  learns  that  a  number  of  days  inter- 
vened between  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  and 
His  death ;  but  only  one  event,  xii.  20-36,  which  took 
place  during  these  days,  and  one  short  discourse,  xii.  44- 
50,  the  time  and  place  of  which  is  not  even  indicated,  are 
recorded.  It  is  also  necessarily  presupposed  in  xii.  35  f. 
that  Jesus  did  not  in  any  way  withdraw  Himself  from  the 
people,  but  rather  testified  to  them  of  Himself  by  His 
teaching  and  His  deeds.  After  all  the  conflicts  between 
Jesus  and  the  Jewish  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  of  which 
John  especially  gives  us  a  full  account  from  ii.  18  on- 
wards, it  must  have  been  perfectly  clear  to  everyone  that 
collisions  of  this  character  could  not  be  avoided  durinof 
His  last  visit  to  the  city.  The  fact  that  John  passes  all 
these  events  by  in  silence  without  even  so  much  as  such 
general  remarks  as  are  found  in  Luke  xxi.  37  f.,  which 
would  give  the  readers  an  idea  of  Jesus'  life  during  these 
eventful  days,  of  His  place  of  residence,  and  of  His  works 
and  discourses,  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition 
that  they  were  sufficiently  informed  regarding  these 
particular  facts  (Mark  xi.  12,  xiii.  37;  Matt.  xxi.  12- 
XXV.   46 ;    Luke    xix.    47-xxi.    38).     In   contrast  to  the 
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scanty  account  of  tliis  part  of  the  history,  we  have  de- 
tailed reports  regarding  the  last  hours  which  Jesus  spent 
with  the  apostles  (xiii.  1-xvii.  26).  But  this  narrative 
would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  readers  unacquainted  with 
at  least  the  main  features  of  the  history  of  the  last  night 
of  Jesus'  life.  It  is  not  until  well  on  in  the  narrative 
that  such  readers  would  become  aware  that  it  was  the  last 
evening  which  He  spent  with  them  and  the  night  before 
His  arrest  (xiii.  32,  ev6v<i ;  xiii.  38,  xiv.  25-31,  xvi.  32, 
xviii.  1  ff.).  Without  statement  as  to  place  or  time 
(xiii.  1,  n.  8),  an  account  is  given  of  what  took  place 
during  a  meal  of  which  Jesus  partook  with  His  disciples. 
That  Judas'  betrayal  of  Jesus,  which  is  referred  to  at  an 
earlier  point  in  the  narrative  (vi.  64,  70  f.,  xii.  4),  and 
again  in  xiii.  2,  18-30  (xiv.  22),  xvii.  12,  as  if  it  were 
already  known,  was  the  outcome  of  an  arrangement  with 
the  authorities,  is  not  indicated  either  here  or  anywhere 
else,  not  even  in  xviii.  2,  where  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  requires  that  it  be  presupposed.  It  must  be 
taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  this  fact  was  known. 

If,  as  all  the  tradition  from  1  Cor.  xi.  23  onwards 
ajSirms,  Jesus  instituted  the  Christian  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  on  the  occasion  of  His  last  meal  (vol.  ii. 
380,  No.  7),  the  idea  could  occur  to  no  Christian  writer 
that,  by  passing  by  in  silence  this  event,  which  was  of 
such  great  importance  in  Christian  worship,  he  could 
banish  the  same  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  for 
which  he  wrote  (above,  p.  208  £).  And  the  later  he  wrote 
and  the  more  deeply  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Suj)per, 
which  depended  upon  this  act  of  Jesus,  became  ingrained 
into  the  custom  of  the  Church  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
more  impossible  would  it  be  for  him  to  entertain  such  an 
idea.  If  the  writer  had  not  taken  it  for  granted  that  his 
readers  were  fully  informed  concerning  this  part  of  the 
history,  he  could  not  have  passed  this  event  by  in  silence, 
nor  could  he  have  written  chaps,  xiii. -xvii.  in  their  present 
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form.  The  same  is  true  of  chaps,  xviii.-xx.  The  omission 
of  the  account  of  Jesus'  struggle  in  prayer  in  Gethsemane 
and  of  Judas'  kiss  in  xviii.  1-11,  and  the  introduction  into 
the  picture  of  a  number  of  features  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Synoptics  (the  names  of  Peter  and  of  Malchus,  the 
co-operation  of  the  Koman  cohort,  and  the  conversation 
between  Jesus  and  those  sent  to  arrest  Him),  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  what  we  have  observed  in  sections  previously 
discussed,  which  are  formally  parallel  to  accounts  in  the 
Synoptics.  Here,  however,  is  to  be  especially  observed 
that  John  does  not  omit  important  facts  which  the 
parallelism  between  portions  of  his  account  and  that  of 
the  Synoptics  would  naturally  lead  him  to  relate  without 
elsewhere  supplying  a  kind  of  substitute  for  them, — a  fact 
which  was  found  to  be  true  also  of  Luke  in  relation  to 
Mark  (above,  p.  102  f.).  The  essential  contents  of  the 
story  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  (Matt.  xxvi.  37-45  ; 
Mark  xiv.  33-41  ;  Luke  xxii.  41-46  ;  Heb.  v.  7,  vol.  ii. 
362,  380),  which  John  omits,  are  given  in  connection 
with  an  event  recorded  by  him  alone  in  xii.  27.  There  is 
no  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but 
in  vi.  26-65  is  found  a  discourse  which  the  orio;inal 
readers  could  construe  only  as  a  prophecy  fulfilled  by  the 
observance  of  the  Supper  in  the  Church,  and  which  was 
actually  so  construed  (n.  9).  Peter's  great  confession 
(Matt.  xvi.  16;  Mark  viii.  29;  Luke  ix.  20)  is  replaced 
by  another  having  the  same  significance,  but  different  in 
form,  and  found  in  a  difi"erent  connection  (John  vi.  69). 
For  the  missing  story  of  Jesus'  birth  there  is  a  brief  but 
significant  substitute  in  i.  13  f.  (above,  p.  265  f.),  and  in 
place  of  the  account  of  His  baptism,  John  off"ers  i.  32-34. 
In  all  these  instances  John's  statements  and  narratives 
are  independent.  An  author  who,  on  the  one  hand, 
shows  by  such  chapters  as  iii.  1-v.  47,  vii.-xi.,  xiii.-xvii. 
that  he  has  a  large  amount  of  material  at  his  disposal  not 
used  in  any  form  by  the  Synoptists,  and  that  he  knew 
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also  how  to  arrange  the  same,  and  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat  without  essential 
modification  what  the  Synoptists  had  written  earlier 
(vi.  1-13,  xii.  1-18,  xviii.  Iff.),  is  above  the  suspicion 
of  having  produced  these  and  other  accounts  (n.  10)  with 
the  help  of  his  imagination  and  by  recasting  the  material 
furnished  him  by  the  Synoptics. 

In  the  history  of  the  Passion,  repetition  was  unavoidable; 
but  here  also  John  writes  with  the  same  conscious  reference 
to  the  Synoptics.  Accepting  the  text  of  the  older  MSS., 
modifications  of  which  are  easy  to  understand  and  therefore 
to  be  rejected  (n.  11),  John  in  xviii.  13-28  distinguishes 
between  a  transaction  in  the  house  of  Annas  and  a  later 
hearing  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  The  ex23ress  statement 
that  the  former  of  these  hearings  took  place  first  (xviii.  13, 
nrpwrov),  and  the  omission  of  all  account  of  the  second  hear- 
ing, with  only  the  insertion  of  the  account  of  Peter's 
second  and  third  denials  between  the  notice  of  Jesus' 
deliverance  into  Caiaphas'  hands  by  Annas  (ver.  24)  and 
His  handing  over  to  Pilate  by  Caiaphas  (ver.  28),  would  be 
incomprehensible  on  the  part  of  an  author  who  was  giving 
the  history  of  these  events  without  reference  to  other 
accounts  with  which  the  readers  were  familiar.  For  it  is 
altogether  self-evident  that  what  is  first  recorded  and 
what  immediately  follows  the  account  of  the  arrest  took 
place  first ;  and  everyone  understands  that  what  took  place 
in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  whose  position  as  ruling  high 
priest  is  strongly  emphasised  in  vv.  13f.,  24  as  earlier  in 
xi.  49-51,  must  have  been  more  important  than  the  hear- 
ing before  Annas,  to  whom  John  ascribes  no  official 
position  whatever,  and  whose  participation  in  the  trial  he 
explains  merely  on  the  ground  of  his  relationship  to  the 
high  priest  (ver.  13).  When,  nevertheless,  John  expressly 
affirms  that  the  hearing  before  Annas  took  place  first,  and 
then  passes  by  without  a  word  the  latter  event,  concerning 
which  he  had  aroused  their  attention  in  ver.  24,  it  can  only 
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be  because  he  wrote  witli  other  accounts  in  view  which 
seemed  to  make  the  first  statement  necessary  and  allowed 
him  to  pass  the  other  by.     Markxiv.  53-65  and  xv.  1  and 
Matt.  XX vi.   57-68,  xxvii.  1,  agree  in  distinguishing    be- 
tween what  took  place  during  the  night  in  the  dwelling  of 
the  high  priest  and  a  session  of  the  Sanhedrin  held  in  the 
early  morning  ;  and  both  Gospels  place  the  decisive  hearing 
and  the  death  sentence  of  Jesus  in  the  night  assembly. 
Matthew  differs  from  Mark  only  in  calling  the  high  priest, 
before  whom  the  hearing  by  night  took  place,  Caiaphas, 
and  in  stating  (xxvii.  1)  that  the  decision  in  regard  to  the 
execution    of  Jesus   was   made   at   the   morning  sitting. 
There  is  no  reference  to  this  in  Mark  xv.    1.      Luke  is 
similar  to  Matthew  in  this  latter  variation.     He  makes  no 
mention  whatever  in  xxii.  54  IF.  of  a  hearing  by  night  be- 
fore  the   Sanhedrin,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  places  the 
decisive  hearing  in  the  official  session  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
which  was  held  in  the  morning  (xxii.   66-70).     It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tradition  was  uncertain  with  regard  to  the 
different  steps  of  Jesus'  trial.     It  was  the  special  mission 
of  the  disciple  who  was  known  in  the  household  and  the 
court  of  the  high  priest,  and  who,  therefore,  was  not  com- 
pelled like  Peter  to  remain  without  in  the  court,  but  could 
enter  the  inner  rooms  of  the  house  which  were  used  for 
the  trial,  to  make  this  clear.     Since  John  says  only  that 
Peter  remained  in  the  court,  he  himself  must  actually  have 
gone  within,  and  so  have  gained  a  more  exact  idea  of  the 
course  of  events  than  was  possible  for  Peter,  especially  since 
the  latter  was  very  much  occupied  with  his  own  affairs  and 
became  confused  (n.  11).   Consequently,  whether  the  disciple 
in  xviii.  15-16  was  John  himself  or  his  brother  James  (above, 
p.  216),  John  was  able  to  correct  the  error,  which  is  expressed 
in  so  many  words  only  by  Matthew,  but  which  was  probably 
shared  also  by  Mark  and  Luke,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  led 
at  once  upon  His  arrest  to  Caiaphas.     Not  to  Caiaphas, 
says  John,  but  before  and  Jirst  to  Annas  (ver.  13).     With 
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this  error  which  John  thus  corrects  was  connected  another, 
expressed  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  but  corrected  by  Luke, 
namely,  that  witnesses  were  examined  at  the  hearing  held 
during  the  night,  and  the  sentence  of  death  passed  as  if  it 
were  a  regular  court.  Here  John  agrees  with  Luke,  since 
what  he  relates  about  the  transaction  in  the  house  of  Annas 
is  only  a  preliminary  hearing  of  Jesus  ;  there  is  no  decision, 
and  the  whole  lacks  the  character  of  a  judicial  procedure 
in  which  a  case  is  pressed  to  an  issue.  But  such  a  trial 
was  the  necessary  presupposition  of  the  appearance  of  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  before  Pilate  (John  xviii.  30, 
xix.  7  ;  Matt.  xx.  18  ;  Mark  x.  33 ;  Acts  xiii.  27).  This 
was  not  held  at  night  before  Annas,  but  in  the  early 
morning  before  Caiaphas.  John  is  aware  of  this,  and 
notices  also  the  transference  of  Jesus  to  Caiaphas  (vv.  24, 
28),  but  omits  an  account  of  what  took  place  during  this 
trial,  because  in  the  nature  of  the  case  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and 
consequently  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  the  readers 
already  knew  from  Mark  or  Luke  or  Matthew,  or  from  all 
three  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  While  in  this  instance 
John  clearly  shows  himself  acquainted  with  the  older 
tradition  and  reveals  his  definite  purpose  to  arrange  his 
own  account  with  reference  to  the  earlier  synoptic  narra- 
tives, the  reference  of  irdXiv  in  xviii.  40  to  previous 
participation  of  the  crowd  in  the  trial  by  loud  cries,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  is  said  in  John,  may  be  uninten- 
tional. But  it  is  evidently  an  echo  of  Mark  xv.  8,  11,  13. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  sudden  apjDearance  of 
Barabbas  in  John's  narrative  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  story  was  familiar  to  the  readers,  but 
could  not  well  be  passed  over  by  John  in  silence.  This  is 
true  also  of  xx.  2,  although  in  the  previous  verses  we  read 
only  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  grave  and  saw  that 
the  stone  was  rolled  away  ;  nevertheless,  w^hen  she  comes  to 
Peter  and  John  she  says  to  them  that  someone  has  taken 
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the  Lord's  body  out  of  the  grave,  which  no  one  could  know 
without  havino-  convinced  himself  that  the  tomb  was 
empty.  Moreover,  in  declaring  her  uncertainty  as  to  the 
place  where  the  body  has  been  laid,  she  does  not  use  ovk 
olSa,  as  in  ver.  13,  but  ovk  olZa^iev.  It  is  thus  presupposed 
that  others  besides  her  had  had  essentially  the  same  experi- 
ence, and  had  discussed  with  her  the  question  as  to  where 
the  body  had  been  removed.  But  the  others  must  have 
seen  more  than  she  did,  i.e.  they  must  have  inspected  the 
tomb  and  have  found  it  empty.  In  short,  while  on  the 
one  hand  John's  account  presupposes  the  narrative  in 
Mark  xvi.  1-5  (Matt,  xxviii.  1.  5-6  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1-10),  on 
the  other  hand  it  differs  from  this  account,  in  which  the 
distinctions  had  become  obliterated,  by  indicating  that 
Mary  Magdalene  came  only  as  far  as  the  grave,  but  did 
not  enter  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  she  had  spoken 
with  the  other  women  who  had  gone  into  the  grave.  The 
lack  of  skilful  historical  narrative  in  John  which  we  notice 
here  and  elsewhere  is  more  than  offset  by  the  evidence  of 
his  dependence  upon  the  synoptic  narrative,  especially 
upon  Mark.  Indeed,  this  lack  of  skill  is  the  very  means 
by  which  dependence  upon  the  Synoptics  is  brought  clearly 
to  light. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  an  answer  is  to  be 
given  to  the  much  debated  question  as  to  how  John's  idea 
of  the  chronology  of  the  Passion  history,  i.e.,  of  the  time 
relation  of  the  last  meal  and  the  crucifixion  to  the  Jewish 
feast  of  the  Passover  of  that  year,  is  related  to  that  of  the 
Synoptists.  This  was  one  of  the  main  questions  at  issue 
at  the  time  of  the  disputes  about  the  proper  date  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Christian  Passover  which  arose  between 
165  and  170  in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  which 
after  190  were  continued  between  the  Churches  of  Rome 
and  Ephesus  (n.  12).  With  only  rare  exceptions,  such  as 
Claudius  ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolis  (about  I70),the  Churches 
and  bishops  of  the  province  of  Asia  had  at  the  time  of 
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these  disputes  been  for  a  long  time  Quartodecimans  (rea-a-a- 
peaKaiBeKaTiTui),  and  they  continued  to  remain  such  durino- 
the  third  century,  i.e.,  they  observed  the  Christian  Pass- 
over, which  consisted  of  a  special  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist  after  a  fast,  on  the  day  and  at  the  hour  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  meal  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan. 
In  support  of  this  practice  they  appealed  to  the  example 
of  the  great  saints  of  the  Church  of  their  province,  the 
apostle  John  of  Ephesus,  PhiHp  of  Hierapolis,  and  also  the 
bishops  and  martyrs  of  the  post-apostolic  age.  They 
appealed  also  to  "the  Gospel,"  particularly  to  Matthew, 
according  to  which  Christ  on  the  evening  before  His  death 
observed  the  Jewish  Passover  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
law.  i.e.,  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  and  on  this 
occasion  instituted  and  celebrated  the  Christian  Passover 
or  Eucharist.  Inasmuch  as  they  claimed  to  have  the 
authority  of  "  the  Gospel,"  i.e.  the  four  Gospels,  and  in 
general  of  the  entire  Scripture  on  their  side  in  this  ques- 
tion, they  must  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  John  and 
Matthew  were  in  agreement  on  this  point.  Their 
opponents  also  took  for  granted  that  uncler  all  circum- 
stances the  Gospels  must  agree  with  one  another  and  that 
they  did  actually  so  agree;  but  on  the  authority  of 
John,  especially  of  John  xviii.  28,  they  claimed  that  Jesus 
partook  of  His  last  meal,  which  they  regarded  as  in  no 
sense  a  Jewish  Passover  meal,  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  and 
died  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  as  the  true  Passover  lamb. 

How  the  original  representatives  of  these  two  opposing 
practices  and  exegetical  views  found  support  in  detail  in 
the  texts  for  their  common  principle,  namely,  that  the 
four  Gospels  are  in  harmony  with  one  another,  we  are 
unable  to  determine  positively  from  the  literature  which 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  consists  merely  of  scanty  > 
fragments.  The  view  of  the  Johannine  account  which  the' 
opponents  of  the  Quartodecimans  (Apollinaris,  Clement, 
Hippolytus)  maintained  has  become  the  dominant  view 
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also  in  modern  times.  The  Tubingen  school  made  this 
one  of  their  principal  arguments  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  They  maintained  that  the  anti- 
Quartodecimanian  Fourth  Gospel  could  not  have  been 
written  by  the  apostle  John,  who  according  to  trustworthy 
tradition  was  himself  a  Quartodeciman  in  practice ;  in 
fact,  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel  and  its  ascription  to  the  apostle  was  to  givo 
support  to  the  anti-Quartodecimanian  manner  of  observing 
Easter  (n.  13).  This  view  was  extreme,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed in  a  few  words.  In  the  first  place,  if  this  were  the 
writer's  purpose,  then  he  must  have  been  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence. For  he  leaves  the  character  of  Jesus'  last  meal 
entirely  indefinite  (xiii.  2)  and  says  nothing  about  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  thus  leaving  entirely 
untouched  the  chief  point  of  dispute  in  the  Easter  con- 
troversy of  the  second  century.  Nor  does  he  anywhere 
inform  his  readers  expressly  regarding  the  time  relation 
between  the  separate  acts  of  the  Passion  and  the  various 
parts  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  his  own  definite  view 
regarding  this  relation  which  is  thought  by  many  to 
contradict  that  of  the  Synoptists  comes  out  only  in  an 
incidental  way.  A  man  who  conceived  the  bold  idea  of 
setting  aside  the  view  regarding  the  most  important  part 
of  the  gospel  history  which  had  prevailed  up  to  his  time 
and  upon  which  the  method  of  celebrating  Easter  in  the 
Church  of  Asia  was  based,  must  have  attempted  to  do  so 
by  an  out  and  out  denial  of  the  correctness  of  the  prevail- 
ing practice,  and  by  positively  claiming  in  the  appropriate 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Passion  the 
correctness  of  the  opposite  practice.  The  later  he  wrote 
I  and  the  more  deeply  the  practice  which  he  antagonised 
'  had  become  rooted  with  the  lapse  of  time  through  the 
influence  of  literature  and  of  Church  usage,  the  more 
positive  must  have  been  his  denial.  The  employment  of 
such  entirely  inadequate  means  as  it  is  claimed  that  the 
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writer  used  to  accomplish  his  purpose  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete failure  of  his  attempt  in  the  immediate  region  where 
the  Fourth  Gospel  originated :  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  isolated  case  of  Apollinaris,  the  Church  of  Asia 
Minor  remained  Quartodecimanian  until  within  the  fourth 
century.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  John  did  observe 
Easter  in  Ephesus  according  to  Quartodecimanian  practice, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  at  this  early  date  he  was 
influenced  by  the  same  considerations  and  arguments 
which  the  Quartodecimans  advanced  in  the  disputes 
between  the  years  165  and  200  when  their  time-honoured 
custom  was  attacked.  That  the  conception  of  Christ  as 
the  Paschal  Lamb  of  His  Church  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  alles^ed  view  of  John  that  Jesus  died  on  the  14th  of 
Nisan,  before  He  could  have  partaken  of  the  Passover 
meal,  is  proved  by  Paul ;  since  he  expresses  the  idea  even 
more  clearly  than  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1  Cor. 
V.  7),  although  he  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Jesus 
observed  the  Jew^ish  Passover  on  the  night  of  His  arrest, 
and  on  this  night  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  (above, 
vol.  ii.  380  under  no.  7).  The  conception  of  Christ  as  the 
Paschal  Lamb  which  is  found  throughout  the  N.T.  is  in  no 
way  based  upon  this  alleged  coincidence  of  the  hour  of 
Jesus'  death  with  the  time  of  the  slaying  of  the  Passover 
lamb,  but  was  involved  in  the  view  that  redemption  under 
the  new  covenant  w^as  the  counterpart  of  the  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  and  found  merely  a  natural  point  of  con- 
nection in  the  fact  that  Jesus  died  at  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  Passover,  and  not,  for  example,  during  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  (John  vii.  2-10).  In  a  similar  way  the 
Quartodecimanian  observation  of  Easter  was  not  dependent 
upon  the  chronological  details  of  the  Passion,  e.g.,  upon 
the  fact  advanced  by  the  later  Quartodecimans  that  Jesus 
observed  the  Passover  and  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  on 
the  14th  of  Nisan,  for  the  reason  that  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  by   the  Church  and  the  Christian 
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Passover — for  that  is  what  the  special  yearly  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  really  was — is  not  a  memorial  celebration 
of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  celebration 
of  the  redemption  of  the  entire  Church  by  Christ, — an 
antitype  of  the  Jewish  Passover  meal. 

In  just  the  same  way  the  method  of  observing  Easter 
in  the  West,  opposed  to  that  of  the  Quartodecimans,  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  exegetical  opinion  of  Apollinaris  or 
Clement  regarding  single  passages  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
since  Irenseus,  Origen,  and  Tertullian  observed  Easter 
after  the  manner  customary  in  the  West,  without  on  that 
account  denying  that  Jesus  observed  the  Passover  on  the 
evening  before  His  death  at  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
law,  and,  consequently,  without  denying  that  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  His  death  was  the  15th  of  Nisan  (n.  14). 
The  Quartodecimanian  observance  of  Easter  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  province  of  Asia  by  Paul  or  his 
disciples  (Timothy,  Epaphras,  and  others),  and  John  may 
have  adopted  the  method  of  Easter  observance  which  he 
found  already  existing  in  Ephesus,  without  regard  to  our 
view  of  the  details  of  the  chronology  of  the  Passion 
history  ;  since  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  partaken  of  His  last 
meal  with  His  disciples  at  the  time  of  a  Jewish  Passover 
feast,  the  fact  that  He  had  suffered  death  and  had  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  that  by  choosing  this  time  for  His 
redemptive  acts  He  had  represented  Himself  as  the 
Paschal  Lamb  of  the  new  covenant,  and  His  work  as  the 
antitype  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  were 
facts  established  beyond  all  question  and  independent  of 
chronoloo;ical  details.  If  John  did  hold  a  view  of  the 
date  of  Jesus'  death  diiferent  from  that  held  by  Paul  and 
the  Churches  from  Antioch  to  Corinth,  by  the  Synoptists 
and  the  different  circles  who  reproduced  their  tradition, 
the  possibility  that  this  would  have  influenced  him  to 
oppose  the  custom  in  vogue  in  the  Churches  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Asia   was   rendered   less   by   the   fact   that  in 
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Palestine  he  himself,  like  nil  his  companions,  had  livedj 
according  to  the  law  which  lecjuircd  the  yearly  celebra- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Passover,  but  which  in  the  case  ofj 
Christians  could  not  terminate  without  the  celebration  of' 
the  Christian  Passover  meal,  namely,  the  Eucharist.  Con- 
sequently, John's  Quartodecimanian  practice  in  Ephesus  is 
no  proof  whatever  that  this  John  connected  the  different 
stages  of  the  Passion  history  with  the  different  days  of 
the  Jewish  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  so  arsrues  uothius 
against  his  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  even  if  this 
should  be  found  to  present  a  view  of  the  chronology  of 
Jesus'  Passion  ditiering  from  that  of  the  later  Quarto- 
decimans.  The  belief  still  prevalent  that  this  is  actually 
the  case,  has  influenced  many  who  are  convinced  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  written  by  the  apostle  John,  or  at 
least  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  Passion  history,  in  some 
instances  to  form  conclusions  regarding  the  Synoptists 
which  deny  all  connection  between  them  and  first  hand 
information ;  in  other  cases,  to  make  bold  conjectures 
concerning  the  facts  in  the  case  designed  to  remove  the 
alleged  contradiction  between  John  and  the  Synoptists 
(n.  15). 

There  is,  however,  no  occasion  whatever  to  dispute  the 
fact  that  all  three  Synoptists  report,  without  the  least  evid- 
ence of  uncertainty  about  the  matter,  Jesus'  observance        ^' 
of  the   Jewish   Passover  at  the    time  prescribed   by  the        ** 
law,  namely,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  His  crucifixion  on  the        * 
15th  of  Nisan,  i.e.  on  Friday,  and  His  resurrection  on  the        • 
17th  of  Nisan,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday.      According  to  the        ^ 
preceding  investigations  (§§  48-63)  this  is  attested  by  the 
apostle  Matthew,  by  Mark,  who  drew  his  account  prin- 
cipally   from  the  oral  discourses  of  Peter,  and  in  whose 
home  Jesus  partook  of  His  last  meal,  and  also  by  Luke, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  since 
about  the  year  40,  and  who  also  had    abundant    oppor- 
tunity to  inform  himself  of  the  details  of  the  gosjoel  history 
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from  members  of  the  original  Church,  of  which  oppor- 
tunities he  made  good  use.  But  even  if  these  results  of 
the  investigation  of  the  first  three  Gospels  were  less 
certain  than  they  seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be,  it 
would  nevertheless  remain  true  that  we  have  to  do  here, 
not  with  the  opinion  of  three  individual  writers,  but  with 
three  representatives  of  a  tradition  which  before  the  year 
80  had  spread  from  Palestine  to  Rome  with  ramifications 
in  many  directions. 

To  this  must  be  added  Paul's  testimony,  who  publishes 
the  same  view  in  the  year  57  (vol.  ii.  380,  no.  7),  and 
declares  that  at  the  time  when  the  Corinthian  Church  was 
founded  (52-54  a.d.)  he  had  imparted  to  the  Corinthians 
the  history  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper — in  the 
account  of  which  his  opinion  comes  clearly  to  view — just 
as  he  had  received  it  by  tradition  from  the  Lord  (vol.  ii. 
384,  n.  6).  Therefore  he  must  have  found  this  view 
dominant  not  only  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  between  the 
years  43  and  49,  but  also  in  the  Church  in  Damascus 
between  the  years  35  and  38.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it 
seems  impossible  that  an  eye-witness  of  the  Passion  should 
have  held  a  view  regarding  the  question  as  to  whether 
Jesus'  last  meal,  when  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted, 
was  a  Passover  meal,  and  as  to  whether  Jesus  died  on  the 
14th  or  15th  of  Nisan,  difi'ering  from  the  tradition  which 
universally  prevailed  after  the  year  35,  and  which  was 
necessarily  repeated  wiienever  the  chief  features  of  the 
Passion  history  were  related,  and  whenever  instruction  was 
given  regarding  the  institution  and  significance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  A  writer  who  advanced  such  a  view,  and 
at  the  same  time  claimed  that  he  occupied  a  place  at 
Jesus'  side  durino-  the  last  meal  and  stood  under  His  cross, 
would  be  at  once  convicted  of  falsehood,  both  as  regards 
his  claim  and  his  view  of  the  time  of  Jesus'  last  meal.  If 
the  Fourth  Gospel  dates  the  chronology  of  the  Passion 
a  day  earlier — in    this   way    changing   the   character   of 
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essential  features  of  this  most  important  part  of  the 
gospel  history — then  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the 
record  will  have  to  be  denied,  not  because  he  was  a 
Quartodeciman,  but  because  of  the  close  relationship  which 
this  disciple  sustained  to  Jesus.  But  is  it  true  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  date  the  Passion  a  day  earlier  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  correctly  answered  if  one 
denies  what  was  established  above  (p.  255  ff.),  namely, 
that  John  wrote  for  Christians  who  were  familiar  with  the 
tradition  represented  in  the  Synoptics,  and  especially  with 
Mark,  in  consequence  of  which  he  treats  this  tradition 
throughout  as  a  history  which  the  readers  believed  and 
which  is  essentially  trustworthy ;  that  in  some  instances 
he  passes  over  very  important  parts  of  this  history  with- 
out thereby  implying  any  doubt  as  to  its  importance  or 
truth ;  that  in  other  instances  he  incidentally  takes  for 
granted  that  events  have  happened  and  are  known  (e.g. 
vi.  2,  70) ;  and  finally,  that  in  cases  where  he  does  find 
the  synoptic  account  misleading  {e.g.  iii.  24),  or  actually 
inaccurate  and  incorrect,  he  simply  supplies  another 
account  out  of  his  own  fuller  knowledge  {e.g.  xii.  7), 
or  corrects  it  in  so  many  words  {e.g.  xviii.  13).  In  the 
light  of  these  facts  it  must  be  self-evident  that  if  John 
had  held  the  synoptic  accounts,  or,  rather,  the  tradition 
universally  current  in  the  early  Church  regarding  the 
character  of  Jesus'  last  meal  and  the  time  relation  of  His 
death  to  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  to  be 
incorrect,  he  must  either  have  corrected  the  same  ex- 
pressly, clearly,  and  in  the  appropriate  place,  or  have 
omitted  all  corrections,  and  have  replaced  the  synoptic 
accounts  by  another  account.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
events  would  certainly  not  have  lacked  the  courage  to 
make  such  corrections,  and  a  pseudonymous  writer,  w^ho 
intended  by  his  invention  to  oppose  or  to  correct  the 
account  which  had  been  heretofore  believed  and  upon 
which  Church  usage  was  based  (see  above,  p.  275  f.),  must 
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have  summoned  it  to  action.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
this  spirit  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  author  does  not 
show  any  disposition  to  instruct  his  readers  concerning 
the  rehation  of  the  last  events  of  Jesus'  life  to  the  Jewish 
Passover ;  he  only  uses  this  relation  to  explain  a  few 
occurrences.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  lay  a  good  deal 
of  weight  upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  died  on  a  Friday  and 
rose  from  the  dead  on  a  Sunday  (xix.  14,  31,  42,  xx.  1, 
19,  26),  evidently  because  the  Christian  arrangement  of 
the  days  of  the  week  w^as  based  upon  this  presupposition 
(Rev.  i.  10;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2;  Acts  xx.  7).  But  in  this 
John  agrees  entirely  with  the  Synoptists.  Even  as  early 
as  vii.  8  (cf.  vv.  1-6)  the  attentive  reader  is  prepared  by 
what  is  there  said  to  expect  that  Jesus  will  not  end  His 
career  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  at  a  later  feast, 
which  is  definitely  in  mind.  In  xi.  45-53  his  attention 
is  directed  to  the  near  approach  of  Jesus'  death ;  in  xi. 
54-57,  to  the  nearness  of  the  Passover.  The  date  of  His 
arrival  in  Bethany,  xii.  1,  is  reckoned  with  reference  to 
the  Passover  (n.  16).  Since,  however,  in  the  case  of  the 
six  days  wdiich  follow  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
is  indicated  in  only  a  single  instance  (xii.  12),  it  is 
impossible  for  the  reader  to  assign  the  events  recorded 
in  xii.  20-xviii.  27  to  the  particular  days  on  which  they 
took  place ;  but  if,  like  the  first  readers  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  he  already  has  a  definite  view  of  the  course  of 
events  during  the  last  days,  he  finds  nothing  in  John 
which  contradicts  it,  certainly  not  in  xiii.  1. 

When  this  passage  is  correctly  understood  (n.  8),  the 
very  most  that  can  be  inferred  from  it  is  that  everything 
related  in  xiii.  2-xx.  29  took  place  during  the  Passover 
which  began  some  time  during  the  course  of  the  14th  of 
Nisan ;  and  when  the  reader  observes,  as  he  must  do  at 
once,  that  what  is  recorded  in  xiii.  2-xviii.  27  took  place 
on  the  last  evenino;  and  the  nisjht  before  Jesus'  death, 
this    preconceived    idea    that    the    meal    mentioned   in 
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xiii.  2  fF.  was  the  Passover  meal  could  only  be  confirmed, 
especially  since  the  omission  of  the  article  before  helTrvov 
yepo/jievov,  xiii.  2,  was  an  appeal  to  the  reader's  previous 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  last  evening  of  Jesus' 
life,  and  the  verse  contained  not  the  slightest  hint  of  any 
intention  on  the  writer's  part  to  inform  his  readers  more 
fully  regarding  the  time  and  character  of  this  meal. 

Headers  such  as  John  had  in  mind  could  not  infer, 
even  from  xiii.  29,  that  the  feast  was  still  to  take  place, 
and  had  not  begun  already  at  the  time  of  xiii.  2.  The 
first  passage  which  could  lead  them  astray  was  xviii.  28. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  author's 
own  disciples  and  the  Church  of  the  province  of  Asia  were 
not  misled  by  the  verse,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  that  several  scholars  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  according  to  John,  the  Passover  meal  had 
not  yet  been  celebrated  on  the  morning  of  the  crucifixion, 
— a  view,  opposition  to  which  to-day  is  almost  an  act  of 
impropriety  (n.  17).  But  for  scholarly  readers,  who 
know  how  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  original 
readers,  the  singular  expression  (pa^elv  ro  Trda'^a  is  less 
difticult  to  accept  than  the  possibility  that  in  this  passage, 
near  the  end  of  his  book,  in  an  entirely  incidental  remark 
which  has  no  connection  either  with  Jesus'  last  meal  or 
with  the  transactions  and  sufierings  on  the  last  day  of  His 
life,  but  which  ostensibly  is  designed  merely  to  explain 
why  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  refused  to  enter  the 
Prsetorium,  the  writer  should  have  attempted  to  over- 
throw a  view  of  his  readers  which  he  has  left  entirely 
undisturbed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding 
account  (xii.  1-xviii.  27).  It  would  be  more  credible  to 
assume  that  (pdyooaiv  is  an  early  scribal  error  for  aycoa-iv, 
which  would  then  naturally  refer  to  the  entire  seven  days' 
feast  just  begun.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  such 
a  drastic  means  of  escaping  the  difficulty,  since  the  usage 
of  the   expression    "to    eat   the    Passover"  loosely   and 
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popularly  for  the  entire  seven  days'  or,  properly,  seven 
and  a  half  days'  feast,  beginning  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
Passover  lamb,  is  adequately  attested  (n.  17).  Moreover, 
it  is  probable  that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  had 
specifically  in  mind  the  so-called  Chagigah,  the  sacrificial 
meal  of  the  15th  of  Nisan,  which,  unlike  the  Passover 
meal,  was  held  during  the  course  of  the  day  and  not  after 
sundown.  Cum  vulgo  loquitur  evangelista,  correctly 
remarks  the  elder  Lightfoot  (0pp.  ii.  670).  To  stake 
everything  upon  one  little  subordinate  clause,  or  possibly 
even  upon  a  single  letter  in  the  clause,  and  to  leave  out 
of  consideration  everything  that  is  said  elsewhere  in  the 
book,  and  the  clear  relation  of  the  whole  narrative  to  the 
older  accounts,  is  not  exegetical  accuracy,  but  violates  the 
laws  of  historical  interpretation.  The  relation  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  the  Synoptics  harmonises  with  John 
of  Ephesus'  brief  judgment  regarding  Mark :  aKpi^uxi 
ejpayjrev,  ovfxivToc  ra^ec,  which,  because  it  is  brief,  requires 
careful  elaboration,  and  with  Papias'  judgment,  based 
upon  the  statement  of  John  :  ovBev  rjfiaprev  MdpKo<i.  Thus 
the  investigations  of  this  section  confirm  the  conclusions 
reached  above  in  §§  48-63  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
first  three  Gospels. 

1.  (P.  255.)  Concerning  the  relation  of  John  to  the  Synoptics,  cf.  Hug, 
Einl.^  ii.  191-205  ;  Baur,  Krit.  Unters.  uber  die  kanon  Evv.  1847,  S.  239-280 ; 
Holtzmann,  ZfJVTh,  1869,  S.  62-85,  155-178,  446-456.  Wuttig  (Das  joh. 
Ev.  unci  seine  Abfasstmgszeit),  S.  52-59,  is  under  necessity  of  denying  John 
all  reference  to  the  Synoptics,  because,  contrary  to  most  critics,  he  makes 
Luke  write  his  Gospel  to  supplement  the  Fourth  Gospel,  S.  59-69,  96-102. 
Of  still  less  importance  are  the  few  words  with  which  Gebhardt,  Die 
Ahfassungsseit  des  Jo.  ev.  1906,  S.  15-17,  believes  that  he  can  discredit  all 
proofs  for  John's  attention  to  the  synoptic  tradition. 

2.  (Pp.  255,  256.)  That  John  i.  6-viii.  15  is  no  substitute  for  an  historical 
introduction — such  as  is  found  in  Matt.  iii.  1-6 ;  Mark  i.  2-8,  but  especially 
in  Luke  i.  5-25,  39-80,  iii.  1-20— is  obvious.  It  is  likewise  obvious  that  the 
conjecture  that  the  Baptist  wished  to  pass  for  the  Messiah  (John  i.  20,  25, 
cf.  iii.  28  ;  Luke  iii.  15) — a  conjecture  presupposed  by  the  question  put  to 
him  by  the  embassy — could  not  have  arisen  so  early  in  his  public  activity. 
If,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  in  ver.  24  uTrearaXfievoi,  Avithout  the  article, 
is  the  correct  reading,  it  is  to  be  rendered  :  "and  there  were  sent  Pharisees"  ; 
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since  here,  as  in  ix.  40,  xvi.  17  ;  Rev.  ii.  10,  iii.  9 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  34  (similarly 
also  John  vii.  40 ;  Eev.  ii.  17  ;  Matt.  xiii.  47,  xxvii.  9 ;  ZKom.  Matt.  700), 
eKTcbv  <^apL(Taiciv  is  a  Hebrew  and  Syriac  idiom  (Blass,  Nil.  Gr.  §  35.  4 ;  Noldeke, 
Syr.  Gr.  §  249c)  =  des  Pharisiens.  The  official  embassy  (cf.  v.  33)  consisted 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  was  made  up,  therefore,  not  of  Pharisees,  but 
rather  of  adherents  of  the  Sadducean  party ;  these  were  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  representatives  of  the  Pharisaic  party.  Moreover,  as  Origen  saw, — 
although  his  insight  is  not  without  error  (torn.  vi.  5  in  Jo.), — the  tenor  of 
their  question  proves  that  the  persons  speaking  in  ver.  24  are  altogether 
different  from  those  speaking  in  vv.  19-23.  The  fact  that  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  the  Baptist  is  never  called  6  jBanriaTijs  (Matt.  6  times,  Mark  3  times, 
Luke  3  or  4  times,  also  Josephus), — although  baptism  is  everywhere  spoken 
of  as  his  distinctive  calling  (i.  25,  26,  28,  31,  33,  iii.  23,  iv.  1,  x.  40),— may  be 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  apostle  John  is  never  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There  is  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  Baptist  and  the  apostle.  The  various  readings  in  ver.  27  are  due 
to  a  mistaken  effort  to  find  in  this  verse  the  earlier  testimony  to  which  the 
Baptist  refers  in  ver.  30  (=ver.  15).  The  testimony  recalled  in  ver.  30 
belongs  before  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  in  ver.  19  ff.  Since  it  pre- 
supposes also  that  profounder  knowledge  of  Jesus  which  the  Baptist  obtained 
only  when  the  Spirit  descended  upon  Him  at  His  baptism  (vv.  31-34),  this 
revelation  in  visible  form,  i.e.  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  must  likewise  precede 
vv.  19-27.  This  is  proved  also  by  ver.  26;  for  the  emphatic  ov  vfif2s  ovk 
o'lBare  implies  a  ov  eyw  olSa,  without  which  also  the  positive  neaos  v^iav  <TTrjKei 
would  be  unintelligible.  The  description  of  the  Messiah  as  6  jSaTrri^cov  iv 
TTvevfxaTi  dyi(o,  which  is  used  in  ver.  33  as  if  it  were  a  familiar  conception, 
presupposes  on  the  part  of  the  readers  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  the 
Baptist  had  ascribed  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  come  after  him,  baptizing 
with  the  Spirit  as  His  principal  function,  cf.  Mark  i.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  11  ;  Luke 
iii.  16.  Similarly  also  only  readers  familiar  with  Mark  i.  11  (Matt.  iii.  17 ; 
Luke  iii.  22)  could  understand  how,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  related 
•  in  vv.  32-33,  the  Baptist  could  claim  to  have  testified  previously  what  is 
given  in  ver.  34  as  the  contents  of  his  testimony.  In  the  same  verse  eWeKTos 
(it*  Sc  Ss  e)  is  to  be  read  instead  of  vios,  as  in  the  Textus  receptus,  which 
agrees  with  the  eV  w  eii8oKJ?o-a  of  the  Synoptics,  when  this  phrase  is  correctly 
understood  =  "  whom  I  have  chosen,"  cf .  Luke  ix.  35,  xxiii.  35.  But  in  the 
use  of  this  word  John,  like  Peter  (vol.  ii.  215  ff.),  shows  that  his  knowledge 
is  independent  of  the  language  of  the  Synoptics. 

3.  (Pp.  256,  259,  261.)  The  correct  and,  in  fact,  self-evident  interpretation 
of  iv.  44  has  been  urged  particularly  by  Hofmann  {IVeissagung  it.  Erfiillung,  ii. 
86).  The  following  points  are  clear  :  (1)  In  this  connection,  where  only  Judea 
and  Galilee  are  mentioned,  and  Samaria  is  spoken  of  as  the  region  lying  between 
the  two  (iii.  22,  iv.  3,  4,  43-45,  47,  54),  the  tSi'a  iraTpis  of  Jesus  can  be  only 
Galilee,  not  Nazareth,  which  is  not  even  mentioned,  still  less  Judea.  (2)  The 
remark,  which  would  have  been  appropriate  in  iv.  3,  is  properly  introduced 
in  iv.  44,  because  the  unexpectedly  great  and  unsought  for  results  in  Sychar, 
which  might  have  diverted  another  from  his  immediate  calling,  and  turned 
him  aside  from  his  newly  formed  resolve  temporarily  to  withdraw  from  public 
work  (iv.  1-3),  had  not  so  affected  Jesus,  but  had  rather  led  Him,  in  view  of 
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the  common  experience  that  a  prophet  is  not  apt  to  be  very  higlily  esteemed 
in  his  own  home,  to  leave  Sychar  at  once,  and  immediately  to  continue  His 
journey  into  His  native  Galilean  homeland.  Whether  on  this  occasion  Jesus 
actually  spoke  the  word  concerning  the  prophet,  or  whether  John,  remember- 
ing that  Jesus  had  used  this  proverbial  expression  on  another  occasion  (Matt, 
xiii.  57  ;  Mark  vi.  4  ;  Luke  iv.  24),  introduces  it  in  order  to  explain  why 
Jesus  continued  His  journey  to  Galilee,  cannot  be  determined.  (3)  avros 
'lr](Tovs  (without  an  article,  as  in  ii.  24)  docs  not,  like  'irjaovs  avros,  iv.  2,  mean 
"Jesus  Himself,"  as  distinguished  from  His  disciples  or  others,  who  might 
have  been  more  likely  to  express  themselves  in  this  way.  The  meaning  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  ii.  24  :  "He  for  His  part"  thought  and  spoke  thus,  in 
contrast  to  what,  from  a  different  point  of  view,  might  otherwise  have  been 
thought  and  done.  In  this  instance  it  meant  that  the  results  were  not 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  Jesus.  (4)  It  is  not  necessary 
in  this  case  that  ovv  in  ver,  45  be  replaced  by  Se,  since  ver.  45  does  not  in  any 
sense  express  a  consequence  and  result  of  ver.  44  or  ver.  43.  Jesus'  friendly 
reception  by  the  Galileans  was  a  result  neither  of  the  common  experience 
noted  in  ver.  44,  nor  of  the  circumstance  that  Jesus  had  uttered  the  words 
of  ver.  44,  nor  of  His  journey  to  Galilee  (ver.  43),  nor  even  of  His  un- 
reported work  in  Galilee,  but  the  outcome  rather  of  the  miracles  which  He 
had  wrought  in  Jerusalem.  The  particle  ovv,  which  John  uses  with  very 
great  frequency  (about  210  times  ;  in  all  three  Synoptics  only  about  110 
times),  is  used  here,  as  often  in  John,  especially  after  inserted  remarks, 
simply  in  order  to  resume,  or  even  merely  to  continue,  the  narrative  ;  cf.  iii. 
25,  iv,  5,  9  (certainly  genuine),  xi.  3,  6,  14.  The  contrast  between  the  mind 
and  purpose  with  which  Jesus  went  to  Galilee  (iv.  1-3,  43-44),  and  His 
reception  there,  is  not  formally  expressed  in  this  passage  any  more  than  it 
is  in  those  passages  where  John  connects  contrasted  statements  by  kgI 
(e.g.  i.  10,  11).  That  Jesus,  however,  did  persist  in  His  opinion  and  purpose 
is  attested  by  ver.  48,  and  by  the  silence  of  the  Gospel  concerning  the 
public  activity  in  which  Jesus  might  have  permitted  Himself  to  become 
engaged. 

4.  (P.  260.)  This  is  not  the  connection  in  which  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
gospel  history,  though  it  is  in  place  to  sketch  its  plan  according  to  John.  If 
in  V.  1  we  read  17  eoprr],  with  ^^C,  etc.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reference 
is  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  since  in  vii.  2  the  expression  rj  foprri  twv 
'lovbatcov,  clear  enough  in  itself,  is  further  explained  by  the  appositional 
phrase  17  a-K-qvoir-qyia  (vi.  4  is  not  a  parallel  case).  This  corresponds  to  the 
use  of  in  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles — a  usage  common 
in  the  Talmud,  to  which  there  is  approach  even  in  the  O.T.  (see  Levy, 
Jastrow,  Dalman,  s.v.\  a  usage  also  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  extremely 
popular  character  of  this  feast.  The  error  of  the  Church  Fathers,  beginning 
with  Irenseus,  and  of  many  modern  interpreters,  in  assuming  that  "  the  feast 
of  the  Jews  "  means  simply  the  Passover,  is  due  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Passover  must  have  had  the  same  significance  for  the  Jews  that  it  came  to 
have  for  the  Church  and  its  worship  through  the  Passion  history.  If  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  be  meant,  then  between  December  (iv.  35)  and  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  in  v.  1  about  nine  months  elapsed,  and  a  Passover  falls  within 
the  period;  but,  like  everything  else  which  occurred  in  this  interval,  is  passed 
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over  in  silence.  We  would  have  then,  besides  the  three  Passovers  mentioned 
in  ii.  13-23,  vi.  4,  xi.  55-xx.  29,  a  fourth  between  iv.  35  and  v.  1,  and  between 
the  first  Passover  in  ii.  13  and  the  fourth  in  xi.  55  an  interval  of  three  years. 
If  the  reading  eoprr]  without  the  article  (ABD,  etc.)  be  preferred,  so  far  as  the 
language  is  concerned  one  is  at  liberty  to  assume  any  feast  he  pleases,  e.g.  the 
feast  of  Purira  after  the  December  suggested  in  iv.  35,  and  preceding  the 
Passover  of  vi.  4  by  a  month.  But  this  is,  in  fact,  historically  impossible, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  John  is  writing  history.  It  would  then  be  necessary 
to  crowd  into  the  single  month  between  Purim  and  the  Passover,  less  the 
time  occupied  by  the  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  and  the  days  which 
intervened  between  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  and  the  Passover  (vi.  4),  i.e. 
into  about  three  weeks,  the  whole  of  Jesus'  extensive  Galilean  ministry  (the 
content  of  Matt.  iv.  12-xiv.  12),  for  which  John  leaves  no  place  before  chap,  v., 
and  which  is  presupposed  in  chap.  vi.  This  is  impossible.  If  eopr^  be  the 
correct  reading,  either  the  Passover,  or  Pentecost,  or  Tabernacles  must  be 
meant.  Not  only  in  case  it  be  interpreted  as  the  third  feast,  which  would  be 
self-evident  if  we  read  fj  eoprrj,  but  also  in  case  it  be  interpreted  as  the  first  or 
second,  according  to  John's  plan,  besides  the  three  Passovers  mentioned,  there 
would  be  a  fourth,  belonging  somewhere  between  iv.  35  and  vi.  4.  The 
whole  course  of  events  would  then  be  the  same  as  if  we  read  rj  eoprrj.  The 
only  difference  arising  from  the  various  possibilities  would  be  the  interval  of 
time  between  iv.  35  and  v.  1,  or  between  v.  1  and  vi.  4.  This  would  vary, 
while  that  between  iv.  35  and  vi,  4,  and  the  period  covered  by  the  gospel 
history,  would  in  any  case  remain  the  same. 

5,  (P.  261.)  Leaving  out  of  account  general  agreement  in  the  progress  of 
the  story  and  in  situation,  resemblances  between  John  vi.  3-13  and  Matt. 
xiv.  13-21,  Mark  vi.  34-44,  Luke  ix.  11-17,  are  as  follows  :  (1)  The  five 
loaves  of  bread  and  two  fishes  ;  (2)  the  twelve  baskets  of  fragments  ;  (3)  the 
five  thousand  men  (only  in  Matt,  are  Avomen  and  children  expressly  excluded) ; 
(4)  the  two  hundred  denarii  (only  in  Mark  vi.  37  and  John  vi.  7).  Peculiar 
to  John  are  :  (1)  the  conversation  between  Jesus,  Philip,  and  Andrew  (of 
which  the  Synoptics  give  only  a  colourless  picture).  Mark  alone  has  a  some- 
what more  vivid  account,  so  that  in  Mark  vi.  37  the  name  Philip  can  be 
supplied  from  John,  and  in  Mark  vi.  38  the  name  of  Andrew.  In  this 
connection  it  may  also  be  remarked  that  John  very  closely  resembles  Mark  : 
cLvairiiTTeiv  tAvice  in  John,  once  in  Mark  ;  the  picturesque  description  of  the 
grass-covered  ground  (expressed  in  Mark  by  xKaipos,  in  John  by  ttoXi'?)  ; 
(2)  TratSapiof,  ver.  9 ;  (3)  the  description  of  the  loaves  of  bread  as  dpidivoi, 
vv.  9,  13 ;  and  (4)  the  characterisation  of  the  fish  as  oyj^dpia,  vv.  9,  11 
(cf.  xxi.  9,  10,  13). 

6.  (P.  264.)  That  the  event  referred  to  in  John  xii.  2- -8  and  hence  in 
xi.  2  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13,  Mark  xiv.  3  -9,  and  not  the 
story  in  Luke  vii.  36-50,  is  apparent  from  the  place  (Bethany) ;  the  near- 
ness of  the  Passover ;  the  character  of  the  woman  who  anointed  Jesus  ;  the 
practical  identity  and  at  the  same  time  the  difference  in  the  remarks  called 
out  by  the  deed.  But  it  is  equally  evident  that  in  the  statement  (John 
xii.  3)  that  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  dried  them  with  her  hair,  the 
Johannine  narrative  varies  from  Matt.  xxvi.  7  (eVl  ttjs  Ke(j)a\ijs)  and  Mark 
xiv.  3  {KaTa  ttjs  Ke(pakr]s),  where  nothing  io  oaid  of  the  anointing  of  the  feet  of 
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Jesus,  and  of  tlieir  being  dried  with  the  woman's  hair,  although  one  does  not 
exclude  the  other,  and  possibly  the  indefinite  t6v  Kvpiov  in  xi.  2  (cf.  Matt. 
xxvi.  12  ;  Mark  xiv.  8,  to  awfid  fiov)  permits  of  both.  It  is  also  undeniable 
that  John  here  resembles  Luke  vii.  38.  Even  the  Lucan  word  eKudaaeiv  is 
found  in  John  xi.  2,  xii.  3.  This  is  not  the  place  to  settle  the  question 
whether  Luke  is  here  relating  an  historical  fact  distinct  from  the  anointing 
in  Bethany,  or  whether  the  same  fact  has  been  handed  down  in  the  two 
entirely  different  forms,  one  of  which  is  found  in  ]\Iatt.,  Mark,  and  John,  the 
other  in  Luke.  In  favour  of  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  fact  that  in  Luke  the 
host's  name  is  Simon,  as  in  Matt,  and  Mark,  and  the  fact  that  Luke,  in  view 
of  his  own  distinct  account  of  the  anointing,  omits  the  anointing  in  Bethany 
with  which  he  was  familiar  from  Mark  (above,  p.  102).  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  two  different  events,  which,  however,  agreed  in  some 
points,  were  assimilated  to  each  other  in  the  oral  tradition  more  than  they 
should  have  been,  which  gave  rise  to  resemblances  that  awaken  suspicions  on 
the  part  of  critically  disposed  investigators.  But  this  is  a  question  having  to 
do  more  with  the  dcrcpdXeia  of  the  traditions  used  by  Luke  than  with  the 
relation  of  John  to  the  Synoptics.  John  agrees  with  Mark  as  against  Matt,  in 
the  following  points  :  (1)  the  valuation  of  the  ointment  at  three  hundred 
denarii  (ver.  5  =  Mark  xiv.  5  preceded  by  errdvco,  Matt.  xxvi.  9  only  ttoXXov)  ; 
(2)  in  the  use  of  almost  exactly  the  same  words,  some  of  which  are  rare  : 
Xa/3ou(ra  XiTpav  fivpov  vdpBov  TricrrtKiys  7r6kvTi[iov  =  Mark,  e^ovcra  dXdj3a(TTpov 
fivpov  vdpBov  TTia-TiK^s  noXvTeXovs  (Matt.,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  has 
fXovaa  dX.  fxvpov  ^apvTipov).  John  xii.  8  is  almost  identical  with  Matt. 
xxvi.  11  ;  only  Mark  xiv.  7  inserts  kqI  orav  diXrjre  Svvaa-de  (in  other  readings 
avTo'is  or  avTovs  or  avrols  TrdvTore  are  added)  ev  Troirjaai.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  the  following  are  the  more  important  variations  in  the 
Johannine  account  of  Mary's  action  :  (1)  whereas  the  connection  of  the  story 
in  Mark  and  Matt,  makes  possible  the  impression — a  possibility  which  dis- 
appears when  the  words  are  carefully  considered— that  the  event  took  place 
two  days  before  the  Passover  (Matt.  xxvi.  2, 6 ;  Mark  xiv.  1, 3,  ZKoni.  Matt.  677), 
John  says  (xii.  1)  that  Jesus  arrived  six  days  before  the  Passover  ;  so  that  the 
feast  given  in  His  honour  occurred  either  on  the  same  or  the  next  day,  certainly 
on  the  day  before  the  triumphal  entry  (xii.  12).  This  is  not  a  correction  of 
the  Synoptics,  any  more  than  is  iii.  24,  but  is  intended  rather  to  guard 
against  a  misunderstanding  that  might  easily  arise  from  the  synoptic 
accounts,  which  do  not  follow  exactly  the  chronological  order.  (2)  John  does 
not  mention  the  host  Simon,  neither  does  he  say  who  prepared  the  feast,  con- 
sequently he  does  not  indicate  in  whose  house  it  took  place.  That,  however, 
John  did  not  think  of  it  as  taking  place  in  the  house  of  the  sisters,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  mention  the 
circumstance  that  Martha  helped  in  the  serving,  and  still  less  the  fact  that 
Lazarus  was  one  of  those  at  the  table.  (3)  Only  John  mentions  the  amount 
or  weight  of  the  ointment  (ver.  3,  cf.  xix.  39).  (4)  John  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Judas  practically  the  same  words  which  in  Matt.  xxvi.  8  the  disciples  as 
a  body  are  represented  as  saying,  and  which  are  assigned  to  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples in  Mark  xiv.  4,  with  whose  account,  therefore,  at  this  point  John 
agrees  more  closely  than  with  that  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  situation  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  John  vi.  5-9  (see  above,  n.  5),  and  here  the  work  of  the 
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emphasis  which  the  writer  intends  (cf.  i,  1,  48) :  "  Even  before  the  feast  and 
not  at  the  time  of  the  feast,"  i.e.  before  the  events  happened  (xiii.  19),  not 
when  the  events  had  taken  place,  and  because  of  them,  did  Jesus  know  that 
He  was  to  suffer.  In  this  way  it  is  assumed  and  indirectly  attested  that  the 
events,  the  account  of  which  follows,  took  place  during  the  Passover.  (4) 
Even  if  ver.  1  referred  to  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  npo  r.  i.  r.  n. 
could  not  determine  the  time  of  this  event.  In  this  case  we  should  expect 
"  shortly  or  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  feast "  (Xen.  Cyrop.  v. 
5.  39,  npo  teiTTvov),  which  would  be  just  before  the  killing  of  the  Passover 
lamb,  that  is,  the  forenoon  or  noon  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  ;  but  Selnvov  in 
ver.  4  (cf.  ver.  30)  places  the  time  of  the  event  in  the  evening.  Assuming 
the  usual  meaning  of  tt/jo  as  contrasted  with  fiera  ttjv  e.  or  eV  Tij  e.,  the 
reader  was  left  to  choose  for  himself  any  moment  between  the  last  date 
mentioned  (xii.  1,  12)  and  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  Nisan.  This  would 
leave  the  day  and  the  hour  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  very  in- 
definite. Still  more  incredible  is  the  supposition  that  John,  who  nowhere 
indicates  that  the  meal  in  question  is  Jesus'  last  meal,  and  who  makes  no 
mention  of  very  important  events  which  took  place  during  the  Last  Supper 
(the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.),  recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  should 
have  corrected  the  latter,  which  say  nothing  of  the  washing  of  the  disciples' 
feet,  by  merely  assigning  such  a  meaningless  date  to  this  event.  The 
evangelist,  who  certainly  had  as  much  insight  as  some  of  his  interpreters,  has 
been  supposed  to  mean  :  "  Jesus  did  not  partake  of  His  last  meal  with  His 
disciples  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  feast,  but  in  connection  with  a  meal 
{Beinvov,  ver.  2,  without  the  article)  before  the  Passover,  not  more  definitely 
described.  He  washed  His  disciples'  feet "  ;  which  would  be  as  senseless  as  to 
say,  "Luther  did  not  burn  the  bull  of  excommunication  on  December  10, 
1520,  but  rather  on  October  31,  1517,  he  did  post  the  ninety-five  theses."  (5) 
Since  belnvov  yiveraL  signifies  only  "a  meal  takes  place,"  not  "  a  meal  is  being 
prepared  "  or  "  a  meal  is  begun  "  (cf.  ii.  1,  x.  22  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  2),  the  reading 
beivvov  yivofiivov  ({<*BLX  Orig.  tom.  xxxii.  2),  which  agrees  better  with 
ver.  4,  means  "  during  the  meal  "  Beitrvov  yevopivov  (x*AD,  etc.),  "  after  the 
meal."  The  determination  of  the  correct  reading  in  this  passage  is  of  im- 
portance to  one  attempting  to  harmonise  the  Gospels  ;  but  of  greater  weight 
in  the  present  connection  is  the  fact  that  John  does  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  say  explicitly  that  a  supper  was  prepared  in  connection  with  which  the 
following  events  took  place  (cf.  fer  contra,  xii.  2  ;  Mark  vi.  21  ;  Luke  xiv.  16), 
and  that  he  does  not  specifically  describe  the  supper  in  question,  either 
positively  or  negatively.  Having  indicated  to  the  readers  in  ver.  1  that  from 
this  point  on  he  intends  to  tell  what  took  place  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
(see  above  under  3),  he  was  sure  they  would  understand  that  the  supper  to 
be  mentioned  was  the  same  with  which  the  reader  knew  the  Passover  began, 
namely,  Jesus'  last  meal. 

9.  (P.  269.)  The  designation  of  the  adp^  instead  of  the  aajxa  of  Christ 
as  the  heavenly  substance  in  the  Lord's  Supper  by  Ignatius,  Justin,  and 
Irenseus,  also  the  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  (jxipfxaKov  ddavaaias,  is 
derived  entirely  from  John  vi.  ;  cf.  Ign.  Eph.  xix.  2  ;  Smyrn.  vii.  1  ;  Eom. 
vii.  3 ;  Philad.  iv. ;  Just.  Apol.  i.  66 ;  Iren.  iv.  18.  5,  v.  2.  2  f.  ;  Clem.  Qiiis 
Div.  xxiii. ;  the  writer's  Ignatius  vom  Ant.  S.  605  ;  as  to  whether  Marcion  is 
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to  be  considered  in  this  connection,  see  GK,  i.  677,  ii.  472.  Churches  in 
which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  called  evxapiaria,  and  in  which  an  annual 
celebration,  the  chief  event  of  which  was  the  Eucharist,  was  called  the  Pass- 
over, were  led  to  this  understanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  vi.  4 — which 
otherwise  is  only  an  unimportant  parenthetical  remark — and  by  vi.  11,  23. 

10.  (P.  270.)  The  opinion  that  John  iv.  46-54  is  a  working  over  of 
Matt.  viii.  5-10,  Luke  vii.  2-10,  is  untenable.  The  point  in  the  synoptic 
narrative  is  the  fact  that  the  centurion  is  a  Gentile  whose  faith  puts  to 
shame  that  of  Israel.  John's  royal  official,  on  the  other  hand,  is  treated  by 
Jesus  as  a  representative  of  the  Galilean  populace,  whose  eagerness  to  see 
miracles  Jesus  condemns  (ver.  48) ;  he  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew, 
and  belongs  to  the  group  of  officials  of  "  King  "  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  9  ; 
Mark  vi.  14)  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Luke  viii.  3  ;  Acts  xiii.  1.  The  idea 
of  the  synoptic  account  would  have  been  in  place  in  John's  narrative  ; 
Judeans  (iii.  22-iv.  2),  Samaritans  (iv.  3-43),  and  then  a  Gentile,  would  form 
a  climax,  and  there  are  no  general  reasons  why  John  should  have  failed  to 
recognise  the  strong  faith  of  a  Gentile  (cf.  x.  16,  xi.  52,  xii.  20,  32,  xvii.  2,  20). 
More  difficult  to  decide  is  the  question  of  the  relationship  of  John  ii.  13-22  to 
the  very  similar  story  in  Matt.  xxi.  12-16  ;  Mark  xi.  15-18  ;  Luke  xix.  45  f. 
It  is  possible  (1)  that  the  Synoptists,  who  narrate  only  a  single  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  have  included  in  this  account  facts  which  belong  to  an  earlier 
visit,  and  that  John,  in  placing  this  event  earlier,  rectifies  the  earlier  accounts 
without  comment.  It  is  also  possible  (2)  that  Jesus  did  the  same  thing  twice, 
at  the  time  both  of  His  first  visit  and  of  His  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Since 
it  was  John's  purpose  to  omit  after  xii.  19  the  later  event,  with  all  that 
happened  on  the  following  days,  he  tells  of  the  earlier  cleansing  of  the 
temple.  The  saying  of  Jesus  which  accompanies  the  action  is  in  each  case 
diff"erent.  On  the  occasion  of  His  first  visit  to  the  temple  after  His  baptism, 
Jesus  felt  Himself  to  be  the  son  in  His  Father's  house,  as  He  did  when  a  boy 
(Luke  ii.  49),  exercises  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  condemns 
the  use  of  the  holy  places  for  purposes  of  trade  (John  ii.  16  ;  cf.  Luke  ii.  49). 
Three  years  later  (Matt.  xxi.  13  ;  Luke  xix.  46)  it  is  the  prophet  whom 
Jerusalem  will  murder,  as  it  has  His  predecessors  (Luke  xiii.  33  f.),  who 
speaks,  using  the  language  of  the  prophets,  relative  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
temple  (Isa.  Ivi.  7),  which  the  Jews  have  turned  into  a  robbers'  cave,  believing 
that  they  and  their  booty  were  safe  from  the  arm  of  divine  justice  (Jer.  vii. 
2-11).  On  both  occasions  He  was  asked  to  justify  His  action  ;  but  the  first 
time  His  answer  is  a  riddle,  understood  by  neither  friend  nor  foe  (John 
ii.  18-22),  but  the  second  time  His  answer  is  a  counter-question,  the  purport 
of  which  could  not  be  misunderstood  (Matt.  xxi.  24  ft".).  When  one  considers, 
in  addition,  the  many  things  peculiar  to  John,  even  where  the  narratives  are 
parallel  (the  Kep/xa  of  KepfiaTiarai,  the  scourge  of  cords,  the  words  spoken  to 
those  who  sold  doves,  and  the  anxious  foreboding  of  his  disciples),  he  is 
confronted  by  the  alternative  of  supposing  either  that  a  writer — for  some 
unknown  reason — has  taken  old  material,  and  with  wonderful  skill  fashioned 
it  into  a  new  picture  remarkably  suited  to  the  assumed  situation,  or  that 
an  eye-witness  is  here  faithfully  reproducing  impressions  received  at  the  time. 

11.  (Pp.  270, 271.)  Ss  (in  all  probability  earlier  than  this  Tatian ;  cf.  ThLb, 
1895,  col.  20  f.)  placed  John  xviii.  24  directly  after  ver.  13,  and  inserted 
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vv.  16-18  between  ver.  23  and  ver.  25.     The  marginal  reading  of  S^  (probably 
also  an  Alexandrian   MS.  collated  by  Thomas)  and   Cyril  of  Alexandria 
(Migne,  Ixxiv.  539)  place  only  ver.  24  after  ver.  13,  and  a  cursive  255  has 
ver.  24  after  irptorov  of  ver.  13a.      This  interpolation  has  also  crept  into 
one  of  the  three  MSS.  of  Sh,  namely,  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  until  recently 
was  the   only  one   known  ;   according  to  Adler,  de  NTi  vers.  syr.  p.  196, 
"  margini  adscripta  "  ;  according  to  the  more  exact  statement  of  Lagarde  in  his 
edition,  p.  393,  it  is  an  addition  of  C  (the  corrector),  "?io?i  vetus  in  inter- 
columnion."    In  the  edition  of  Lewis  and  Gibson  nothing  is  said  concerning 
this  interpolation  on  p.  193 ;   and  in  the   preface,  p.  Ixi,  one  only   finds 
something  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  text  and  notes  on  p.  193.     As  for 
the  rest,  all  three  MSS.  of  Sh  agree  in  omitting  from  ver.  13  the  words  rjv  yap 
nevdepos  tov  Kdidipa,  SO  that  concerning  Annas  alone  the  statement  is  made  : 
OS  TJv  dpxi'fpfvs  r.  iv.  €<.     This  omission,  as  also  the  insertion  of  ver.  24  in  or 
after  ver.  13,  is  to  be  judged  as  an  act  of  short-sighted  arbitrariness,  which  is 
shown  also  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this  insertion,  all  the  witnesses  wluch 
have  been  mentioned  have  ver.  24  also  in  its  proper  position.     Cyril's  reflec- 
tions (Migne,  Ixxiv.  608  f.)  on  this  repetition  are  merely  amusing.     Ss,  on 
the  other  hand,  offers  a  text  which,  in  itself,  does  not  appear  untrustworthy. 
However,  it  has  an  arbitrary  emendation,  the  causes  for  which  are  evident. 
(1)  The  need  of  the  harmonists,  who  wished  to  remove   the  contradiction 
between  Matt.  xxvi.  57   {npos   Ka'id(f)av)   and  John   xviii.  13  {-rrpos  "Awav 
TTparov).     By  means  of  this  change  it  was  lessened,  in  that  it  appeared  that 
Matthew  had  passed  over  a  very  subordinate  event,     (2)  Added  to  this  was 
the  astonishment  that,  according  to  John  xviii.  24,  as  long  as  this  sentence 
remained  in  its  position  nothing  at  all  seems  to  have  taken  place  before 
Caiaphas.    (3)  Finally,  there  was  the  consideration  that,  according  to  xi.  49-51, 
xviii.  13  f.,  24,  by  6  dpxi-fpevs  of  vv.  19,  22  it  seemed  possible  to  designate  only 
Caiaphas  and  not  Annas.     One  who,  like  Sh,  would  cut  the  knot  by  evident 
violence  to  the  text  and  meaning  of  ver.  13,  could  be  easily  led  to  infer  that 
a  hearing,  in  which  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  was  the  principal  person,  would 
have  taken  place  in  his  dwelling,  and  not  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law 
Annas.     He  would,  for  this  reason,  suppose  that  ver.  24  had  its  correct  and 
original  position  after  ver.  13.      The  premise  in  No.  3  is  correct,  but  the 
conclusion  is  wrong.     Since  John  everywhere  emphasises  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  high  priesthood  of  Caiaphas,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  never  calls 
Annas  high  priest  (Luke  iii.  2),  nor  even  says  that  he  had  held  the  office 
earlier,  but  gives  as  the  only  reason  why  Jesus  was  led  before  Annas,  the 
relationship  of  the  latter  to  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Caiaj)has  is  meant  in  vv.  19,  22  and  also  in  vv.  10,  15,  16,  26.     But  this 
does  not  in  the  least  invalidate  John's  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  led  the 
prisoner  first  to  the  older  man,  Annas,  before  whom  was  held  a  preliminary 
hearing,  at  which,  according  to  Matt.  xxvi.  57,  59,  Mark  xiv.  53,  55,  many 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  present.     That  the  official  high  priest  should 
ask  Jesus  a  few  questions  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  (John  xviii.  19)  is 
not  strange,  any  more  than  that  later  they  should  go  to  the  house  of  the 
ruling  high  priest  with  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  formal 
session,  which  must  have  been  previously  appointed  for  a  very  early  morning 
hour  at  a  definite  place  (ver.  24).     The  former  assumption  that  Annas  and 
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Caiaphas  dwelt  in  separate  wings  of  a  single  large  palace,  which  enclosed  a 
court,  has  much  to  commend  it,  in  the  light  both  of  the  comparison  of  John 
xviii.  25-27  (between  ver.  24  and  ver.  28)  with  Luke  xxii.  61,  and  because  of 
xviii.  15.  In  order  to  reach  Annas,  or  in  order  to  be  near  Jesus,  who  was 
brought  before  Annas,  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the  avXiy  rov  dp^^iepews  (John 
xviii.  15  ;  Mark  xiv.  54,  vol.  ii.  504),  the  palace  (consisting  of  several 
buildings,  wings,  and  courtyards)  of  the  reigning  high  priest,  i.e.,  according 
to  John,  of  Caiaphas.  This  assumption  makes  it  all  the  more  clear  why, 
as  regards  the  assignments  of  the  separate  acts  to  the  various  places  and 
assemblies,  the  tradition  of  the  group  of  men,  who  in  other  respects  had  the 
best  information,  is  uncertain.  Everything  took  place  in  the  avXrj  or  oIkIu  tov 
dpxifpecos  (Luke  xxii.  54). 

12.  (P.  273.)  In  regard  to  the  disputes  concerning  the  date  of  Easter, 
already  touched  upon  (above,  pp.  177,  192  f.),  cf.  E.  Schiirer,  De  Controversiis 
Paschalihus,  1869 ;  in  German  ZfHTh,  1870,  S.  182-284,  where  the  earlier 
literature  on  the  subject  is  indicated  ;  cf.  also  GK,  i.  180-192  ;  Forsch,  iv. 
283-308. 

13.  (P.  275.)  The  Tubingen  critics  (Baur,Z'ni.  C7?ifers.  273  ff. ;  Hilgenfeld, 
Paschastreit,  159  f.,  222  f.)  conceive  John  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the  idea 
that  Jesus  was  the  Passover  lamb  of  the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  must 
have  died  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  in  reply  to  which  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  (above,  p.  273  ff.),  that  while  the  idea 
of  Christ  as  the  Passover  lamb  certainly  seems  to  be  suggested  in  John  i.  29, 36 
by  the  Baptist,  there  is  no  particular  reference  to  the  Passion  history. 
Moreover,  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the  reference  in  xix.  36  is  not  to 
Ps.  xxxiv.  21  rather  than  to  Ex.  xii.  46  ;  Num.  ix.  12. 

14.  (P.  277.)  How  Irenseus,  TertuUian,  and  Origen  dealt  with  the 
chronological  allusions  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  especially  xviii.  28,  unfortun- 
ately we  do  not  know  (cf.  GK,  i.  190  f.  A.  1).  Tatian  solved  the  difficulty 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  referring  John  xiii.  1-20  to  the  day  before  the 
appointed  day  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  then  inserting  Luke  xxii.  7-16  ; 
John  xiii.  21  ff.,  etc.  {GK,  ii.  551)  ;  probably  also  by  rendering  xviii.  28,  as  in 
Ss,  "  That  they  might  not  be  defiled,  while  they  ate  the  Azyma  "  (TJiLb,  1895, 
col.  21  ;  cf.  Burkitt,  Ev.  da-Mephar.  ii.  79,  83,  313,  and  Hjelt,  Forsch.  vii.  1. 105, 
on  the  translation  of  ndaxa  by  K'ras  chosen  by  Ss  only  in  the  Fourth  Gospel). 
Consequently,  according  to  Tatian,  they  did  not  fear,  lest  by  defilement  they 
should  be  hindered  from  participating  in  the  approaching  feast  of  the 
Passover,  but  lest  their  eating  of  the  Azyma,  which  lasted  for  seven  days, 
should  be  interrupted.  Similarly,  Maimonides  and  Bartenora  (in  Surenhus 
on  Pesachim  ix.  5)  refer  a  sentence  of  the  Mishnah,  which  treats  only  of  the 
Passover  lamb,  to  the  seven  days'  eating  of  the  unleavened  bread. 

15.  (P.  278.)  It  is  not  possible,  also  hardly  necessary,  to  give  here  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  attempts  which,  under  the  supposition  that 
John  correctly  dates  Jesus'  death  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  have  been  made 
from  the  time  of  Eusebius  on  (cf.  his  writing  De  Pasch.  in  Mai,  N.  Pair. 
Bill.  iv.  1.  214  ff.),  either  to  discredit  the  synoptic  account,  according  t© 
which  Jesus  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  and 
died  on  the  15th,  or  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  some  inaccuracies  of 
expression,  the  synoptic  account  is  essentially  historical  and  in  harmony  with 
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John — the  Last  Supper  really  being  the  Passover  feast,  although  held  on  the 
13th  of  Nisan.  The  present  writer  is  not  acquainted  with  an  adequate 
survey  of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  question.  References  to  the  more 
important  of  the  earlier  literature  will  be  found  in  the  commentaries  in 
Winer,  RTF,  ii.  202  f.,  and  in  Schtirer  (tJber  tpayelv  t6  Trdarxa),  S.  8f.  ;  for 
more  recent  statements,  see  R.  Schaper,  Das  Herrenmahl  nach  Ursprung  und 
Bedeutung,  1897,  S.  53-99.  Chwolson  attracted  attention  by  his  Das  letzte 
Passamahl  Christi  und  der  Tag  seines  Todes  nach  den  in  Ubercinstimmung 
gebrachten  Berichten  der  Syn.  und  des  Jo.  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
Serie  vii.  Tome  xli.  No.  i. ;  it  also  appeared  sejjarately  in  St.  Petersburg, 
1892) ;  see  also  a  paper  by  the  same  author  in  MGWJ,  1893,  also  published 
separately,  Breslau,  1893.  Further  treatises  in  ZfWTh,  1894,  S.  542  ff.,  1895, 
S.  335  ff.,  1898,  S.  250  Q.  Cf.  the  discussion  by  E.  Riggenbach,  ThLl,  1894, 
No.  51.  Chwolson  denies  what,  in  view  of  the  agreement  of  Josephus  and 
all  three  Synoptics,  seems  beyond  dispute  (n.  17,  Nos.  2  and  3),  namely, 
that  the  14th  of  Nisan  could  be  included  in  the  feast  of  the  Azyma. 
Accordingly,  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  on  which  Mark  xiv.  12,  Luke  xxii.  7,  must  be 
dependent,  is  meaningless  as  it  stands,  and  must  be  corrected  by  conjecture. 
In  the  Aramaic  Matt,  the  reading  was  :  "  The  first  day  of  the  Azyma  drew 
near,  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  drew  near  (mpi  3ip)  to  liim."  The  letters  i  y^p 
were  dropped  out  by  mistake  before  mp,  and,  in  order  again  to  give  the  words 
meaning,  the  preposition  3  was  inserted  before  the  first  word  kov.  The 
harmonising  of  the  synoptic  account  thus  corrected  with  the  Johannine 
tradition  is  effected,  through  the  hypothesis  that  in  that  year,  when  the 
14th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Friday,  the  Passover  lamb  was  killed  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  in  order  to  prevent  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  unavoidable,  because  presumably  at  that 
time  the  lamb  was  not  slain  before  sunset,  as  in  the  time  of  Josephus  and  the 
Mishnah  (see  note  16),  but  after  sunset,  so  that  it  would  have  fallen  on 
the  Sabbath,  i.e.  on  the  15th  of  Nisan.  The  Passover  could  be  celebrated 
immediately  after  the  lamb  was  slain  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  or  not  until 
the  evening  of  the  14th.  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  kept  the  Passover  on 
the  former,  the  Sadducean  high  priests  on  the  latter  day.  According  to 
J.  Lichtenstein  (from  his  Hebrew  commentary  on  the  N.T.  1895,  Schr.  des 
Instit.  Jud.  zu  Leipzig,  No.  43,  S.  24-29),  this  diff'erence  between  the  majority 
under  the  leadership  of  the  high  priests  and  a  minority  to  which  Jesus 
belonged  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Sadducees,  in  accordance  with  their  view 
that  Lev.  xxiii.  11  refers  to  the  Sabbath,  falsified  the  dates  of  the  new  moon, 
so  that  in  this  year  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  fell  upon  a  Sabbath. 

16.  (P.  281.)  John  xii.  1  seems  to  be  an  exact  date,  and  it  is  naturally 
to  be  taken  not  as  Hilgenfeld  takes  it  {Der  Paschastreit  der  alien  Kirche,  S. 
221  f.)  as  the  peculiar  terminology  of  the  Roman  calendar,  but  as  an  ordinary 
Jewish  expression  (2  Mace.  xv.  36  ;  Jos.  Bell.  ii.  8.  9  ;  Winer,  sec.  61.  4  end  ; 
Wieseler,  Beitrage,  264) ;  and  is  unquestionably  to  be  reckoned  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  i.e.  from  the  slaying  of  the  Pass- 
over lamb  between  three  and  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of 
Nisan  (Jos.  Bell.  vi.  9.  3  ;  cf.  Pesachim  v.  5),  which  makes  Jesua  come  to 
Bethany  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  Nisan.  If  now,  as  the  Synoptics 
imply,  Jesus  died  on  Friday    the   15th,   then  the   8th   uf   Nisan  fell  also 
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on  Friday.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Johannine  account  is  supposed 
to  necessitate,  Jesus  died  on  the  14th,  and  if  the  14th  was  also  Friday, 
then  the  8th,  the  date  on  which  Jesus  arrived  in  Bethany,  must  have 
been  a  Sabbath.  But  that  is  impossible,  since  Jesus  could  not  travel  on 
the  Sabbath.  One  is  compelled  to  make  the  very  improbable  assumption 
that  Jesus  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethany  on  the  7th — so  that  on  the 
8Lh  He  was  compelled  to  make  only  a  Sabbath  day's  journej\  But  why 
should  Jesus  have  planned  the  journey  so  badly  as,  within  a  short  distance 
of  His  destination — the  friendly  home  in  which  He  regularly  lodged  during 
the  last  days  of  His  life — to  be  iinder  necessity  of  seeking  quarters  for 
Himself  and  the  large  company  with  Him  ?  It  was  only  necessary  to  start 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  earlier,  or  to  hurry  a  little,  in  order  to  avoid  this. 
But  if  the  day  of  Jesus'  arrival  in  Bethany,  according  to  John  xii.  1,  the 
8th  of  Nisan  was  not  a  Sabbath,  then,  according  to  John,  the  15th  of 
Nisan  was  not  a  Sabbath ;  in  other  words,  the  Sabbath,  during  which 
Jesus  was  in  His  grave  (John  xix.  31,  42,  xx.  1),  was  not  the  15th  of 
Nisan.  Since  to  assume  in  this  particular  year,  in  addition  to  the  synoptic 
and  the  alleged  Johannine  chronology,  a  third  arrangement  of  the  days  of 
the  week  in  relation  to  the  days  of  the  month,  for  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  it  follows  that  John  and  the  synoptics 
are  in  perfect  agreement  at  this  point.  In  xii.  2  we  are  not  told  that  Jesus 
and  the  disciples  ate  supper  at  the  end  of  their  journey, — something  indeed 
which  would  not  have  been  worth  telling,  and  which  would  have  been  men- 
tioned incidentally,  like  the  supper  in  xiii.  2, — but  that  a  feast  was  prepared 
in  His  honour  (above,  p.  287,  n.  6),  which  probably  did  not  take  place 
immediately  upon  Jesus'  arrival  on  Friday  the  8th,  but  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
9th  (cf.  Luke  xiv.  1).  If  Jesus  arrived  in  Bethany  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  8th,  when  the  usual  preparation  of  the  food  for  the  coming  Sabbath 
was  made,  the  arrangements  for  the  feast  of  the  following  day  could  still 
have  been  completed  before  sunset  and  hence  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Sabbath.  This  would  make  the  entry  into  Jerusalem  take  place  on  Sunday 
the  10th.  The  time  mentioned  in  xii.  12  can  only  be  the  day  after  the 
anointing,  since  vv.  10,  11  contain  no  indications  as  to  time.  This  conclusion 
is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  in  xii.  2  the  relation  of  this  event  to  the  time 
indicated  in  xii.  1  is  left  indefinite.  The  same  thing  occurs,  e.g.,  in  i.  41 
in  relation  to  i.  39,  and  yet  the  narrative  is  continued  in  i.  43  with  rfj 
(iravpiov.  John  is  not  writing  a  journal,  in  which  no  day  may  be  passed 
over,  especially  is  he  not  doing  so  in  the  Passion  history.  He  simply  desires 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  day  after  the  quiet  anticipation  of 
His  burial  in  Bethany,  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  amid  universal  rejoicing, 
which  to  His  enemies  seemed  so  terrible  (xii.  12-19).  The  common  view 
has  been  thought  to  have  support  in  xix.  14,  on  the  assumption  that  Trapaa-Kfvrj 
Tov  nda-xa  corresponds  to  the  Jewish  nosn  any,  which  means  literally  evening, 
i.e.  eve,  of  the  Passover,  being  also  parallel  to  icy  nyaiK,  the  common  tex-m  for 
the  whole  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  (e.g.  Pesachim  iv.  6),  and,  like  nac  a-iy,  a 
designation  of  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  e.g.  Friday.  John,  according  to 
this  view,  presents  the  case  in  which  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  'ereb  happesach, 
falls  on  a  Friday,  on  'ereb  shabbath  (Pesachim  v.  1).  But  it  must  first  be 
shown  that  napaa-Kfvr]  is  ever  used  as  an  equivalent  for  mv,  and,  like  the 
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latter  term,  came  to  be  regarded  as  needing  a  modifying  genitive,  like  a-a^fiarov 
or  Tov  vaaxn-  In  the  N.T.  and  Christian  literature  the  word  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  always  used  like  the  Aram.  »t^T])L  (Nnany)  for  the  sixth  day  of 
the  week,  namely,  Friday.  Where  a  qualifying  word  is  found,  it  is  not  the 
name  of  the  following  day  in  the  genitive  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6.  2,  iv  a-a^^aanv 
fj  TTJ  irpo  airijj  irapaa-Kfvfj).  The  word  TrapacTKevr]  without  any  modifiers 
whatever  is  used  of  the  day  of  Jesus'  death  in  Mark  xv.  42  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  62  ; 
Luke  xxiii.  54 ;  John  xix.  31,  42,  consequently  also  in  John  xix.  14.  John 
lays  great  weight  upon  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the  crucifixion,  the 
burial,  and  the  resurrection  took  place,  and  upon  the  fact  that  this  whole 
series  of  events  took  place  during  the  time  of  the  Passover  (above,  pp.  276  f., 
280  f.).  The  two  ideas  are  associated  in  the  passage,  xix.  14,  where  he  men- 
tions the  day  and  the  hour  when  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  Jesus  : 
"It  was  Friday  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  and  about  the  sixth  hour." 
These  statements  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  preparation  for  what  follows. 
Because  the  following  day  was  a  Sabbath  falling  within  the  Passover  period, 
it  was  especially  holy,  and  every  desecration  had  to  be  avoided  (xix.  31,  42), 
even  more  scrupulously  than  on  other  Sabbaths  (v.  9,  A'ii.  23,  ix.  14).  The 
fact  that  in  the  Bab.  Sanhedrin  43a,  67a,  it  is  thrice  stated  that  Jesus  was 
crucified  "on  the  'ereb  happesach"  (fol.  43a,  according  to  the  Florentine  MS., 
quoted  by  Dalman  following  Laible's  Jesus  in  Talmud,  S.  15*,  "on  'ereh 
shabbath  and  'ereb  happesach  ")  contributes  nothing  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  rabbis  obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  gospel  his- 
tory mostly  from  uncertain  hearsay  and  Christian  tradition  which  had  begun 
to  fade  ;  cf .  GK,  ii.  673  ff.  If  these  statements  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
or  Aramaic  translation  of  John's  Gospel,  which  was  read  by  Jews  at  Scytho- 
polis  in  the  fourth  century  (Epi2:)h.  Ecer.  xxx.  6),  the  translation  of  John  xix.  14 
could  not  have  been  very  happy.  Sh  (in  two  MSS.  against  one)  has  Knn-\^i!  in 
xix.  14,  31,  42  ;  S^  has  Nnany  in  xix.  14,  31,  but  in  xix.  42  renders  quite  freely 
"because  the  Sabbath  had  begun."  Ss  has  the  same  in  xix.  42  with  a 
diff'erent  verb  ;  but  xix.  14,  31  is  lacking  in  Ss,  and  all  three  references  in  Sc. 
17.  (P.  282.)  SCHURER  in  his  festal  publication,  Ijber  (fiayelu  to  Trdcrxa 
(Giessen,  1883),  strongly  opposes  the  interpretation  briefly  outlined  above. 
It  has  recently  been  defended  by  J.  van  Bebber  (Zur  Chronol.  des  Lebens 
Jesu,  1898,  S.  5-81),  partially  on  new  grounds.  Here  discussion  must  be 
limited  to  bare  essentials.  Ilda-xa  means  in  the  N.T.  as  in  the  O.T. — (1)  The 
Passover  lamb,  as  object  of  dveiv,  (^ayelv,  etc.  ;  Ex.  xii.  21  ;  Deut.  xvi.  6f. ; 

2  Chron.  xxx,  15,  18  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xiv.  12-14  ;  Luke  xxii.  7, 11, 15  ; 
1  Cor.  V.  7 ;  (2)  the  observance  of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  i.e.  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  including  the  slaying  of  the  lamb,  which  preceded,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  seven  days'  festival  which  followed,  called  the  a(vpa, 
generally  used  as  the  object  of  ■kouIv,  Ex.  xii.  48 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  5  f. ;  Deut. 
xvi.  1  ;  Philo,  De  Septen.  xviii.  19  ;  Jos.  Ant.  ii.  14.  6,  iii.  10.  5  ;  Bell.  vi.  9. 

3  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  18  ;  Mark  xiv.  1  ;  Heb.  xi.  22.  In  the  case  of  iroipdCeiv  to  tt.. 
Matt.  xxvi.  19 ;  Mark  xiv.  16  ;  Luke  xxii.  8,  13,  we  have  the  choice  of  either 
meaning.  (3)  The  name  aCvfia  is  also  applied  to  the  Passover  which  precedes, 
Jos.  Ant.  ix.  13.  2.  3  (Niese,  §§  263,  271) ;  Bell.  iL  12.  1,  iv.  7.  2,  so  that  the 
Azyma  includes  eight  days  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  15.  1),  and  the  14th  of  Nisan  could 
be  reckoned  as  the  first  day  of  the  Azyma  (Matt.  xxvi.  17  ;  Mark  xiv.  12),  or 
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even  more  broadly,  simply  as  tlie  day  of  the  Azyma  (Jos.  Bell.  v.  3.  1  ;  Luke 
xxii.  7).  (4)  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  rrda-xa  is  also  made  to  cover  the 
days  of  the  Azyma,  and  the  two  terms  are  used  quite  synonymously,  Jos.  Bell. 
ii.  1.  3,  vi.  9.  3  (where  certainly  uninformed  readers  could  not  infer  that  the 
feast  called  the  "  Passover  "  is  only  a  part  of  the  previously  mentioned  feast 
of  Azyma)  ;  Ant.  xiv.  2.  1,  xvii.  9.  3,  xviii.  2.  2  ;  Luke  xxii.  1  ;  cf.  Acts  xii.  3 
with  xii.  4.  This  wider  use  of  frda-xa  is  evidently  found  in  John  ii.  23, 
xviii.  39,  perhaps  also  in  xix.  14 ;  and  there  is  clearly  no  intention  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  Passover  proper  from  the  feast  of  the  Azyma  in  John  ii.  13, 
vi.  4,  xi.  55,  xii.  1,  xiii.  1 ;  Luke  ii.  41.  (5)  The  rabbis  also  were  quite 
familiar  with  this  usage.  The  Mishnah  tractate  D^noa  treats  of  the  festival 
of  the  entire  seven  days,  which  as  a  whole  is  there  called  nyicn  (i.  3)  or 
nosn  (ii.  2-7).  The  latter  term  had  entirely  replaced  the  original  name 
nisD.T  :n.  Consciousness  of  the  divergence  from  the  original  usage  betrays 
itself.  In  Pesachim  ix.  5  we  read  :  "  What  [is  the  difference]  between  the 
Egyptian  Passover  and  the  Passover  of  the  generations  (i.e.  the  yearly  Pass- 
over feast)  1  The  Passover  of  Egypt :  it  [took  place]  beginning  with  the 
10th  [of  Nisan]  (Ex.  xii.  3),  and  it  was  necessary  to  sprinkle  the  lintel  and 
the  two  side  posts  of  the  door  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop  (Ex.  xii.  22),  and  it 
was  eaten  in  haste  in  one  night  (intt  n'?''?^) ;  but  the  Passover  of  the  Genera- 
tions is  customary  (im,  custom)  for  the  whole  seven  [days]."  From  this  it 
follows  not  only  that  the  learned  rabbis  used  the  term  nos  to  include  the 
Passover  proper  and  the  Azyma,  but  also  that  they  spoke  of  the  seven  days' 
celebration  as  "  eating  of  tlie  Passover."  The  phrase,  "  whole  seven  days," 
can  stand  in  contrast  to  nothing  save  "in  a  single  night."  Moreover,  since 
no  new  verb  takes  the  place  of  "  eating  "  the  Passover  in  the  original  celebra- 
tion, this  same  verb  is  to  be  supplied  in  the  second  instance  also.  This  same 
usage  is  found  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  21  f.  :  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  kept 
the  feast  of  the  Azyma  seven  days  with  great  gladness  ...  so  they  did  eat 
throughout  the  feast  for  the  seven  days,  offering  sacrifices  of  peace-offerings 
and  making  confession  to  Jahweh,  the  God  of  their  fathers."  When  Bleek 
(Beitrage  zur  Evangelienkritik,  1846,  S.  Ill)  suggests  modestly,  and  Schiirer, 
op.  at.  S.  12,  claims  confidently  that,  instead  of  i'^dk'i  attested  by  the  massorah 
and  without  the  keri,  by  the  Targum,  the  Psshito,  and  Jerome,  the  correct 
reading  is  iS^'i  (LXX  awereXea-av),  they  fail,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that 
nV?  ("to  complete"),  followed  by  an  object  such  as  nyis,  jn,  etc.,  means  any- 
where in  the  O.T.  or  even  in  late  Jewish  literature,  to  celebrate  a  feast.  In 
the  second  place,  they  have  not  given  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  witnesses 
mentioned  above  for  the  reading  "  they  ate  "  are  very  much  stronger  for  the 
usage  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  among  whom  John  belonged  than  for  the 
usage  of  the  Alexandrian  translators.  If  this  reading  were  a  later  correction 
of  the  original  reading  preserved  in  the  LXX,  then  it  only  goes  to  prove  that 
the  expression  "to  eat  the  seven  days'  feast"  (i.e.  the  Passover,  called  a 
potiori  a  "  seven  days'  feast ")  was  much  more  familiar  among  the  Jews  than 
the  expression  "  to  complete,"  i.e.  to  celebrate  a  feast  of  seven  days,  which 
occurs  nowhere  else.  The  expression  (fiayelv  t6  irdcrxa,  in  this  broader  sense, 
is  no  more  peculiar  than  Josephus'  dvoixev  eoprrjv  Trdaxf^  koXovvtcs,  Ant.  ii. 
14.  6,  xvii.  9.  3,  infra,  and  the  corresponding  Ovcria  for  the  entire  observance 
of  the  14th  of  Nisan,  or  also  of  the  seven  days.  Bell.  vi.  9.  3.     The  only 
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difference  is  that  the  latter  expression  represents  classical  usage  (dveiv  tu 
AvKaia,  Xen.  Andb.  i.  2,  10  ;  rovs  ydfiovs,  Philostr.  Vita  Apoll.  vii.  7  ;  see 
Bebber,  S.  55,  and  the  lexicons),  whereas  (payelv  ro  Trda-xa  represents  Jewish 
usage,  which  John  everywhere  follows  more  closely  than  does  Josephus. 
Jewish  idiom  is  peculiar  in  a  very  broad  application  of  the  idea  "  to  eat," 
e.g.  "  to  eat  the  years  of  the  Messiah,"  Bab.  Sanhedrin  985  ;  "  eat  up  widows' 
houses,"  Mark  xii.  40  ;  "  to  taste  death,"  John  viii.  52,  etc.  ;  cf.  Bebber,  S.  55  ; 
and  it  was  very  natural  to  speak  thus  broadly  of  the  Passover,  because  the 
act  after  which  the  whole  observance  was  loosely  called  was  a  meal,  and 
because  the  sacrificial  meals  as  well  as  the  eating  of  unleavened  bread  were 
characteristic  of  this  feast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regular  technical  expres- 
sion for  the  celebration  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  is  not  (paytlv  but  noielv  to 
TrdcTxa,  Ex.  xii.  48  ;  Num.  ix.  2, 5,  6, 10,  12-14  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  18  ; 
Heb.  xi.  28.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  eating  is  only  one  feature 
along  with  the  6veiv,  and  is  never  mentioned  unless  the  more  general  expres- 
sion TToielv  or  6veiv  has  preceded,  or  unless  the  Passover  has  been  previously 
spoken  of;  Num.  ix.  11  ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  18;  Matt.  xxvi.  17  (cf.  vv.  1,  5  ; 
Mark  xiv.  126  (cf.  vv.  1,  2,  12a);  Luke  xxii.  11,  15  (cf.  vv.  1,  7,  8). 
The  full  expression  (payelv  to  ndcrxa  is  found  in  the  LXX,  including  the 
Apocrypha,  only  once  ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  18  {e(j)ayov  to  (^aaiK,  here,  as  the  con- 
text indicates,  xxx.  1-22,  probably  in  the  broadest  sense)  ;  in  Philo  and  in 
Josephus,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  it  never  occurs  ;  in  the  N.T. 
(besides  John  xviii.  28)  five  times  of  the  participation  in  the  Passover  meal. 
But  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Jews,  i.e.  the  high  priests  and  their  ser- 
vants (xviii.  35,  xix.  6),  whose  excuse  to  Pilate  is  given  in  John  xviii.  28,  had 
in  mind  only  the  evening  Passover  meal  and  not  also  the  earlier  slaying  of 
the  lamb,  which  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Nisan  had  not  yet  taken 
place,  when  they  spoke  of  being  prevented  from  participation  by  defilement. 
(6)  Of  less  importance  is  the  question  whether,  in  Deut.  xvi.  2  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  7-9,  cf.  3  Esdr.  i.  8f.,  are  left  out  of  account),  the  cattle  for  the 
Shelamim  as  well  as  the  sheep  or  goats  for  the  Passover  meal  are  covered  by 
the  expression  nos.  Certainly  here,  where  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  usage 
of  the  time  of  Josiah  or  Moses,  but  of  the  time  of  John,  it  is  wrong  to  say 
with  Schtirer,  S.  14  :  "  The  fact  simply  is  that  according  to  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  not  only  smaller  animals  but  also  cattle  could  be  used  for  the 
Passover  proper."  Because  for  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  modern  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  xii.  3-5  made  this 
interpretation  of  Deut.  xvi.  2  "  simply  "  impossible.  In  his  account  of  the 
Jewish  interpretations,  Schtirer,  S.  17  f.,  constantly  confuses  the  manner  in 
which  the  rabbis  understand  the  word  nos  in  the  text,  and  the  manner  in 
which  in  their  effort  after  exact  interpretation  they  use  the  same  word  in  their 
comments.  Lea%'ing  out  of  account  the  merely  hypothetical  consideration  of 
the  possibility  that,  according  to  Deut.  xvi.  2,  it  was  allowable  to  use  cattle 
for  the  Passover  proper — naturally  the  possibility  has  not  been  considered 
seriously— all  the  above  mentioned  interpreters  agree  that  in  the  text  the 
word  HDE  includes  the  animals  for  the  Passover  sacrifice  and  the  Passover 
meal  and  the  animals  for  the  Chagigah ;  but  in  order  to  make  this  clear, 
naturally  it  was  necessary  to  employ  the  more  definite  expression  and  to  say 
"small  animals  for  the  Passover,  cattle  for  the  Chagigah." 
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§  68.  PURPOSE  AND  METHOD,  CHARACTER  AND 
READERS  OF  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

At  the  close  of  his  book,  John  states  very  clearly  its 
purpose,  just  as  Luke  does  in  his  dedication  ;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  John  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  means  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  purpose  (xx.  30  f ; 
cf.  xix.  35).  As  was  unavoidable  in  a  brief  concluding 
sentence,  both  these  statements  are  so  general  that  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  in  the  book  itself  some  more  definite 
information,  in  particular,  to  draw  certain  conclusions  from 
the  means  used  with  reference  to  the  author's  purpose. 

From  among  a  large  number  of  a-Tj/jieca  which  Jesus  did 
in  the  presence  of  His  disciples,  John  sets  forth  a  few  in 
order  to  lead  the  readers  whom  he  addresses  to  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  to  the  end  that 
they,  believing  this  to  be  the  case,  may  have  life  in  the 
name  of  this  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  already  seen  (above, 
p.  207  f.)  that  it  w^as  not  His  intention  to  convert  Jews  or 
Gentiles  to  the  Christian  faith  through  a  written  missionary 
sermon.  The  readers  were  already  believers — confessors 
of  the  name  of  Christ  (cf.  i.  12),  a  Church  with  which  the 
author  was  acquainted  and  on  intimate  terms,  or  a  group 
of  such  Churches  who  needed  to  be  furthered  and  strenofth- 
ened  in  the  faith  which  they  already  had  ;  just  as  Jesus 
by  constantly  bearing  new  testimony  to  Himself  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  His  disciples  and  also  such  as  had  come 
to  have  a  certain  faith  in  Him  and  yet  could  not  be  called 
His  disciples  (viii.  30  f.,  cf.  ii.  22,  vii.  31,  x.  38,  xi.  45, 
xii.  11)  in  the  faith  which  they  confessed  when  they  first 
came  into  contact  with  Him  (i.  41,  45,  49),  in  order  that 
this  faith  might  become  unalterably  fixed,  and  so  to  deepen 
this  faith  that  it  might  develop  into  an  independent  and 
experiential  knowledge  of  the  truth  revealed  in  Him  (ii.  11, 
iv.  39-42,  vi.  45  f,  69,  viii.  32,  x.  38,  xi.  15,  42,  xiii.  19, 
xiv.  1-11,  xvi.  30-33,  xvii.  8,  xx.  8,  24-29).     Only  in  this 
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way  do  believers  become  disciples  of  Jesus  in  tbe  full  sense 
of  the  word  (viii.  31  ;  cf.  xiii.  35,  xv.  8)  and  win  the  free- 
dom, tbe  peace,  tbe  joy,  in  short,  the  life  which  is 
transmitted  from  the  only-begottten  Son  of  God  to  those 
who  become  children  of  God  (i.  12)  through  Him  (viii.  32, 
35  f.,  X.  28,  xiv.  27,  xv.  11,  xvi.  33,  xvii.  2f.,  8,  13,  18, 
XX.  29).  There  is  no  greater  human  distinction  than  to 
become  a  disciple  of  Jesus',  and  through  His  mediation 
attain  to  God  (vi.  46,  xiii.  16,  xiv.  6,  xv.  5,  8).  But  this 
is  also  a  goal  which  the  behever  can  attain  only  step  by 
step.  It  is  the  mission  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Spirit  whom  He 
will  send  to  further  them  toward  this  end  (xiv.  26,  xvi. 
12fF.,  xvii.  26) ;  the  apostles  also  are  called  to  share  this 
teaching  work  (xv.  27).  It  is  John's  purpose  to  fulfil  this 
mission  in  the  case  of  the  believers  for  whom  he  writes  by 
giving  his  own  testimony,  in  order  that  they  may  share 
the  same  blessed  experience  as  himself  (xix.  35,  xx.  31 ;  cf. 
i.  16;   1  John  i.  3f.). 

The  fact  that  the  book  was  intended  for  believers,  whom 
it  is  designed  to  confirm  in  this  manner,  gives  it  an  esoteric 
character  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  Synoptics,  and 
especially  from  Luke.  The  detailed  account  of  the  dis- 
courses at  the  Last  Supper  is  not  the  most  unmistakable 
evidence  that  John  is  writing  for  the  instruction  of 
believers.  More  significant  is  the  fact  that  he  chooses  as 
the  subject  of  his  account  a  number  of  signs  which  Jesus 
did  before  the  eyes  of  His  disciples  (xx.  30).  It  is  self- 
evident  that  Jesus'  constant  companions  were  eye-witnesses 
of  all  His  miracles.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  all  the  more 
certain  that  the  remark  means  that  for  the  most  part  the 
author  contemplates  the  <n]fj,da  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Jesus'  self-revelation  to  His  disciples  and  for  their  sake. 
Naturally,  however,  this  does  not  lessen  the  significance  of 
these  cr-qfiela — especially  of  those  which  are  not  related,  but 
only  summarily  mentioned — for  all  those  who  witnessed 
them  and  for  the  progress  of  the  history  (ii.  23,  iii.  2,  iv. 
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45,  V.   20,  36,  vi.   2,  14,  vii.  21,  31,  x.   25-38,  xi.   47,  xii. 
10,  37,  XV.  24). 

The  entire  book,  from  i.  14  onwards,  is  in  keeping  with 
the  emphasis  laid  in  xx.  30  upon  the  significance  of  these 
signs  for  the  disciples.     The  very  first  utterances  of  Jesus 
of  which  an  account  is  given  are  wonderful  proofs  of  that 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  transcending  all 
the  limits  of  sense  by  which  He  won  His  first  disciples 
(i.  42-49),  while  as  a  title  to  all  that  follows  stands  the 
promise  to  Nathanael  and  to  the  entire  group  of  the  first 
six  disciples  that  in  the  companionship  of  Jesus  they  shall 
experience  greater  things,  and  learn  from  a  multitude  of 
deeds  that  God  who  rules  in  heaven  has  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  earth  all  the  angel  powers  by 
which  He  Himself  rules  the  world  (i.  50  f.).     The  result  of 
the  first  of  these  experiences  is  declared  to  be  simply  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus,  His 
disciples  believed  on  Him  (ii.  11),  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  were  other  witnesses  besides  the  disciples,  e.g. 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  certainly  was  not  indifferent  and 
must  have  witnessed  the  miracle.     In  other  words,  the 
disciples  were  confirmed  in  their  faith.     While  it  is  true  in 
the  case  of  the  second  and  third  miracles  which  are  related 
(iv.  46-54,  V.  1-18)  that  the  disciples  are  not  mentioned, 
in  the  first  case  one  who  is  already  a  believer  is  stimulated 
by  a  rebuke  of  Jesus'  to  greater  faith.     In  vi.  5  ff.  again  it 
is  clearly  described  how  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in 
Jesus  is  tested  and  strengthened.     While  the  multitude 
see  signs  and  yet  do  not  see  (vi.  14,  26,  30,  36),  the  miracle 
of  the  feeding  and  of  Jesus'  walking  on  the  water  make 
the  disciples  able  not  only  to  bear  the  discourse  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  but  in  the  light  of  its  promises  to  rise  to  a 
joyful  confession.     With  one  sad  exception  this  was  true  of 
the  Tw^elve,  while  other  disciples,  who  were  not  really  dis- 
ciples, deserted  Jesus  ( vi.  60-7 1 ).     The  healing  of  the  blind 
man  is  introduced  as  a  means  of  instruction  for  the  disciples 
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(ix.  1-5) ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  was  healed,  it  is 
to  be  observed  how,  under  the  impression  of  the  deeds  of 
Jesus,  his  open-minded  understanding  is  developed  from 
stage  to  stage.  At  first  the  Lord  is  a  man  named  Jesus 
(ix.  11),  then  a  prophet  (ver.  17),  certainly  not  a  sinner, 
but  a  man  from  God  (vv.  25,  30-33),  and  finally  the  Lord, 
to  whom  he  kneels  in  faith  and  prayer  (vv.  35-38). 
While  the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  an  important  event  in  the 
concluding  days  of  Jesus'  life  (xi.  45-53,  xii.  9-11,  17-19), 
the  principal  thing  described  is  the  significance  of  this 
deed  and  the  circumstances  accompanying  it  for  the  faith 
of  His  disciples  (xi.  15  ;  cf.  the  whole  of  vv.  4-16),  the 
women  who  believed  on  Him(xi.  3,  20-40),  and  the  larger 
group  of  those  who  were  receptive  (vv.  42,  45).  Where 
the  Lord  is,  who  Himself  is  Resurrection  and  Life,  sickness 
and  death  and  the  grave  must  lose  their  terrors  (xi.  4,  11, 
23-27,  xii.  1,  2,  9).  He  who  makes  the  dead  to  live  can- 
not Himself  remain  in  death.  In  chap.  xx.  it  is  not  so 
much  Christ's  own  glorification  that  is  described,  as  the 
convincing  of  two  souls  that  He  who  was  dead  was  alive. 

This  helps  to  explain  why  John,  more  than  any  other 
of  the  evangelists,  gives  us  character  sketches  of  Jesus' 
disciples — both  of  those  who  were  intimately  and  those  who 
were  more  remotely  associated  with  Him  (above,  pp.  209, 
224,  n.  4).  He  gives  accounts  of  conversions  which  have  a 
wholly  individual  stamp,  often  with  a  few  strokes  of  his 
pen,  sometimes,  however,  at  length.  The  genuine  Israelite, 
Nathanael,  who  comes  to  Jesus  with  mockery  upon  his 
lips,  but  who,  when  he  perceives  that  his  heart  is  known, 
pours  forth  words  of  earnest  confession,  with  the  result 
that  he  never  leaves  Jesus  again  (i.  45-50;  cf.  xxi.  2); 
Philip,  cautious,  slow  of  speech  and  understanding  (i.  43- 
45,  vi.  5-7,  xii.  21  £,  xiv.  8-10;  above,  p.  224);  Thomas, 
melancholy,  disinclined  to  any  easy  optimism  (xi.  16,  xiv. 
5,  XX.  24-29) ;  Nicodemus,  who  at  first  comes  to  Jesus  by 
night  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  light,  and   afterwards 
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alone  of  all  his  colleagues  has  the  courage  in  the  Sanhedrin 
to  demand  fair  treatment  for  Jesus  ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
most  trusted  of  Jesus'  disciples  deny  and  desert  Him,  con- 
fesses himself  a  follower  of  the  crucified  Jesus  (iii.  1-21, 
vii.  50-52,  xix.  39) ;  the  Samaritan  woman,  who,  in  spite 
of  her  sinful  past  and  the  wilful  spirit  which  she  manifests 
at  first,  becomes  an  earnest  believer  (iv.  7-42) ;  the  para- 
lytic, whose  own  sin  had  evidently  brought  upon  him  an 
incurable  disease  (v.  5-15) ;  and  the  man  who  without  any 
fault  of  his  own  was  born  blind  (chap,  ix.) ;  the  two  sisters 
in  Bethany,  so  diff'erent  in  type  (xi.  1-xii.  8) ;  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  who  made  up  for  her  lack  of  knowledge  by  her 
self-sacrificing  love  (xx.  1-18), — all  of  these  are  incom- 
parably described,  and,  without  any  express  efibrt  to  bring 
out  the  fact,  are  instructive  illustrations  of  the  divine 
leading  and  of  human  development  out  of  darkness  into 
hght,  and  from  faith  to  faith.  They  were  drawn,  not  by 
the  herald  of  the  gospel  proclaiming  his  message  to  all 
peoples,  but  by  the  pastor  devoting  Himself  to  the  human 
souls  committed  to  Him,  and  who  by  these  pictures  de- 
signed to  increase  the  faith  of  those  who  were  already 
believers  and  to  make  them  true  disciples. 

It  necessarily  impresses  one  as  peculiar  that  both  in 
XX.  30  and  in  the  retrospect  of  the  whole  of  Jesus'  public 
testimony  in  xii.  37,  His  deeds  are  the  only  recognised  form 
I  of  His  testimony  to  Himself,  and  that  these  are  declared 
'  to  be  the  contents  of  this  book  ;  whereas  in  reality  the  dis- 
courses not  only  occupy  much  space,  but  in  many  ways  are 
emphasised  as  important.  Although  on  the  authority  of 
i.  50  £  it  is  possible  to  reckon  sayings  like  i.  48,  i v.  16  (29) 
or  prophecies  like  ii.  19,  vi.  70,  xii.  32f.  (xviii.  32)  among  the 
arj/ieca,  the  author  understands  the  word  as  applying  only 
to  the  miracles  (ii.  11).  Consequently  it  is  evident  from 
XX.  30  f.  that  he  does  not  regard  the  deeds  as  a  sort  of 
customary  adornment  of  the  Redeemer,  or  as  an  occasion 
for  profound  discourses  which  are  really  the  more  import- 
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ant  things.  There  are  only  a  few  deeds  to  which  long  dis- 
courses are  attached  (namely,  v.  17-47,  vii.  19  ff.  attached 
to  V.  1-16,  and  vi.  26-71  attached  to  vi.  3-13);  while 
other  deeds  of  Jesus  no  less  striking  are  left  to  speak  for 
themselves  (ii.  1-11,  ix.  1-38,  xi.  1-44).  This  is  true  not 
only  of  the  few  w^hich  are  formally  related,  but  also  of  the 
many  which  are  summarily  mentioned.  These  works,  as 
they  are  often  called  by  John  without  any  further  quali- 
fication (n.  1),  distinguish  Jesus  from  the  Baptist,  who  was 
the  witness  by  water  and  word  (x.  41).  Since  Jesus 
works  only  in  dependence  upon  God,  in  fellowship  with 
God,  and  by  means  of  the  angel-powers  at  His  command 
(v.  19,  30,  xi.  41  f.,  i.  51),  these  works  are  a  work  of  God 
Himself  (xiv.  10),  or  a  participation  of  Jesus  in  the  work 
of  God  (v.  17-23,  ix.  3  f.).  To  the  extent,  however,  that 
God  permits  these  works  to  happen  through  Jesus  and 
through  Him  alone  (xv.  24,  x.  41,  vii.  31),  they  are  God's 
own  testimony  concerning  Jesus  (v.  36  f.,  x.  25,  37  £,  xiv. 
11),  which  renders  unbelief  without  excuse  (xii.  37,  xv.  24). 
John's  use  of  the  O.T.  and  Jewish  word  a-rj/nela  tc 
designate  the  miraculous  deeds  of  Jesus  regularly  and 
much  more  frequently  than  the  other  evangelists  (n.  1),  is 
not  intended  to  indicate  that  they  are  regarded  by  him 
either  exclusively  as  symbols  or  as  prophecies.  The  con- 
ception is  broader.  The  arjfiela  are  events  which  point  be- 
yond themselves  to  the  cause  of  which  they  are  the  effect, 
to  the  person  of  whom  they  are  the  acts,  to  the  unseei 
events  of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  to  the  future  events 
of  which  they  are  the  prophetic  preludes.  In  these  strik- 
ing acts  of  Jesus  the  entire  work  of  God,  itself  invisible— 
in  the  completion  of  which  Jesus  has  become  an  active 
participant — is  visibly  manifested  (ix.  3  f.,  cf.  iv.  34,  v.  36) 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man,  just  before  which  Jesus 
makes  the  statement  of  ix.  3,  He  Himself  transforms  intc 
a  symbol,  a  real  allegory  which  He  afterwards  interprets 
(ix.    39-40).     In  the    same  way  the   miraculous  feedinc 
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becomes  to  Him  a  prophetic  symbol  of  a  still  more  wonder- 
ful feeding  (vi.  27  ff. ).  Tbe  healing  of  the  sick  foreshadows 
the  subsequent  awakening  of  the  dead,  and  the  cases  where 
Jesus  raised  the  dead  during  His  earthly  ministry  are  at 
once  symbols  of  the  awakening  of  the  physically  dead  by 
Jesus  at  the  last  day  (v.  20-26,  vi.  39,  xi.  23-27). 

Along  with  this  high  valuation  of  the  miraculous  deeds 
of  Jesus  are  found  other  words  which  seem  to  lessen  their 
value.  In  order  that  faith  in  Jesus,  and  the  blessings, 
primarily  invisible,  which  are  mediated  by  Him,  may 
strike  root  at  all  among  men,  faith  must  be  preceded  by  a 
vision  of  the  witnessing  of  Jesus  to  Himself  through 
deeds,  which  show  Him  to  be  the  "  Saviour  of  the  world  " 
sent  from  God  (iv.  42),  i.e.,  by  a  Oecopelv,  deaadai,  6pav 
(i.  14,  32-34,  39,  46,  51,  ii.  11,  iv.  19,  vi.  36,  40,  xii.  45, 
xiv.  9,  XX.  6,  8,  20,  27).  To  those,  however,  who  have 
not  lacked  this  opportunity,  and  who,  nevertheless,  de- 
mand a  sign  so  as  to  be  exempted  from  the  act  and  the 
work  of  faith  (vi.  26-31),  the  sign  is  denied  (ii.  18,  vi. 
30).  With  those  who  through  the  signs  have  obtained  a 
certain  faith,  but  do  not  receive  the  testimony  concerning 
the  moral  and  religious  conditions  of  salvation,  it  is  im- 
possible for  Jesus  to  enter  into  more  intimate  relations 
(ii.  23  f.,  iii.  11,  32).  Moreover,  persons  otherwise  well 
disposed,  but  who  constantly  demand  new  signs  as  if 
they  had  a  right  to  do  so,  are  earnestly  reproved  (iv.  48, 
XX.  27).  The  conception  of  the  sign  is  such  that  it  is. 
designed  to  render  itself  unnecessary.  The  Gospel,  which 
is  intended  for  readers  who  have  seen  none  of  the  sims  of 
Jesus,  concludes  with  the  blessing  of  those  who  have  not 
I  seen,  but  nevertheless  have  believed  (xx.  29).  But  the  signs 
I  are  not  without  value  even  for  those  who  have  not  seen, 
jThey  need  to  be  related.  If  the  discourses  occupy  more 
space  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  the  signs,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  as  a  rule  the  commentary  is  longer  than 

the  text,  which  nevertheless  remains  the  more  important 
VOL.  III.  20 
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thing.  The  author's  written  testimony  concerning  the 
(TTjiMela  which  Jesus  did  in  his  presence,  is  designed  as  a 
substitute  for  what  the  readers  lack,  as  compared  with  the 
author,  and  is  intended  to  enable  them  to  believe  as  he 
believes  (xix.  35).  Since,  however,  he  was  writing  for 
Christians  who  already  had  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  history,  and  who,  of  the  Gospels  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  were  certainly  familiar  with  Mark,  probably 
also  with  Luke,  and  perhaps  also  with  Matthew,  although 
only  through  oral  translation  (§  67),  it  was  only  natural 
for  John  to  choose  from  the  abundance  of  reminiscences  at 
his  command  such  arjfiela  with  the  corresponding  dis- 
courses as  the  readers  had  not  yet  become  acquainted 
with  through  the  other  Gospels. 

Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  than  to  attribute  to 
the  author,  as  his  principal  design,  instead  of  the  purpose 
mentioned  in  xx.  31,  the  supplementing  of  the  Synoptics. 
But  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote  were  such  as 
to  make  it  natural  for  him  actually  to  supplement  the 
earlier  Gospels  by  the  insertion  of  parallels  to  theii 
accounts,  by  explanatory  remarks  which  corrected  mis- 
understandings to  which  these  accounts  were  naturally 
open,  by  formal  corrections  (above,  pp.  256  ff.,  270  f.),  but 
primarily  by  such  entirely  new  information  as  was  calcu- 
lated to  render  more  intelligible  the  picture,  obtained 
from  the  Synoptics,  of  the  course  of  the  gosjoel  history  as 
a  whole  and  of  many  of  its  details.  With  reference  tc 
the  first  point,  from  what  the  Synoptists  relate  from  the 
last  days  of  Jesus'  life,  it  is  impossible  historically  tc 
understand  the  origin  of  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Jewist 
authorities  toward  Jesus,  which  led  to  His  crucifixion, 
John  explains  the  catastrophe.  Such  accounts  as  the 
ofl&cial  embassage  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Baptist  (i.  19), 
the  visits  to  Jerusalem  with  the  attendant  constant  con- 
flicts with  the  Jewish  authorities  (ii.  13  ff*.,  v.  Iff".,  vii, 
1  fi".,  X.  22),  the  repeated  resolutions  of  the  Sanhedrin  and 
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of  the  Pharisaic  party,  which  in  some  instances  led  to 
attempts  upon  Jesus'  life  (v.  16,  18,  vii.  1,  13,  25,  30, 
45-52,  viii.  28,  37,  59,  ix.  13,  22,  x.  39,  xi.  8,  46-50,  57, 
xii.  9-11,  19),  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  the  retrospec- 
tion of  the  entire  public  testimony  in  Jerusalem  in  xii. 
37-43,  give  the  idea  of  an  intelligible  development  which 
it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  the  Synoj)tics.  The  Troo-a/c*? 
of  Luke  xiii.  34,  Matt,  xxiii.  37  (above,  p.  173,  n.  3)  is 
elaborated  by  John.  There  are  single  points  also  in  which 
John's  narrative  serves  to  explain  the  synoptic  account. 
The  call  of  the  fishermen  to  become  fishers  of  men  (Matt, 
iv.  18ff.;  Mark  i.  16ff.)  is  psychologically  incompre- 
hensible Tvithout  the  assumption  of  previous  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  those  called  with  the  person  and  intentions 
of  Jesus.  How  they  obtained  this  acquaintance  we  read 
in  John  i.  35-51.  The  treachery  of  Judas,  which  in  the 
Synoptics  falls  like  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  we  learn 
from  John  vi.  70,  xii.  4-6,  xiii.  2,  11,  18-30,  xvii.  12, 
xviii.  2-5,  was  long  in  preparation,  and  connected  with 
Judas'  earlier  attitude  among  the  disciples.  The  reference 
of  Isa.  xl.  3  to  the  Baptist  in  all  the  Synoptics  is  intel- 
ligible if  he  applied  the  saying  to  himself  (John  i.  23), 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  disciples  of  John  understood 
the  figure  in  Matt.  ix.  15,  Mark  ii.  19,  if  their  master  had 
used  it  to  represent  his  relation  to  Jesus  (John  iii.  29). 
The  historical  occasion  for  the  accusation  of  Jesus  in  Mark 
xiv.  58,  XV.  29,  Matt.  xxvi.  61,  xxvii.  40,  Acts  vi.  14,  is 
to  be  found  only  in  John  ii.  19.  This  and  other  things 
are  the  incidental,  if  not  altogether  unintentional,  results 
of  the  method  which  circumstances  compelled  the  author 
to  use,  especially  of  his  eclecticism  in  the  choice  of 
material.  The  purpose  of  his  book  is  proved  to  be  that 
already  noted,  namely,  the  confirmation  and  furtherance 
of  the  readers  in  the  faith  which  they  have  confessed. 

But  this  faith  in  which  it  is  John's  purpose  to  confirm 
his  readers  he  states  in  the  terms  of  the  common  Christian 
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confession,  namely,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Sou  of 
God  (xx.  31).  It  is  the  old  message  which  the  readers 
have  heard  ever  since  their  first  contact  with  the  gospel 
(1  John  i.  5,  iii.  11),  and  which  stands  at  the  very  fore- 
front in  all  the  gospel  testimony  concerning  Jesus.  Even 
the  Baptist  testifies,  "  I  am  not  the  Messiah,  but  Jesus 
is"  (i.  20,  25  f.,  33  f.,  iii.  28  f.).  Those  who  were  the 
first  to  leave  John  in  order  to  become  disciples  of  Jesus 
used  this  title  to  express  their  new  faith  (i.  41,  cf.  vv.  45, 
49) ;  and  the  author,  who  was  one  of  these  disciples,  in  the 
passage  where  he  gives  the  account  of  this  event,  retains 
the  form  which  the  title  had  in  his  native  language, 
although  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  translate  it  for  the 
readers  (n.  2).  John  uses  also  the  archaic  titles  "  The 
Chosen  One "  and  "  the  Holy  One  of  God,"  wdiich  had 
hardly  yet  been  taken  up  into  the  language  of  the  Church, 
and  hence  disappeared  from  the  text  in  the  common  tra- 
dition (n.  2).  In  the  same  way  Jesus  maintains  the  con- 
nection with  the  O.T.  and  the  people  of  Israel.  Although 
Jesus  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (iv.  42,  cf.  i.  29,  iii.  14  ff., 
xii.  47,  xvii.  2,  17  ff.),  nevertheless  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews  (iv.  22).  Not  until  after  His  death  and  exaltation 
is  it  possible  and  is  it  His  desire  to  exercise  His  world 
calling  in  its  full  compass  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Israel 
(x.  14-16,  xii.  23-32).  For  this  reason  He  quickly 
withdraws  from  the  Samaritans  who  willingly  receive 
Him  (iv.  40,  43),  and  refuses  to  receive  the  Greeks  (xii, 
20  ff.).  Although  His  enemies  taunt  Him  with  being  a 
Samaritan  (viii.  48),  and  believe  it  possible  that  He  may 
seek  safety  in  the  Greek  diaspora  and  preach  to  the 
Greeks  (vii.  35),  which  would  be  equivalent  to  self- 
destruction  (viii.  22),  nevertheless  He  remains  a  Jew 
(iv.  9,  22)  and  faithful  unto  death  to  His  own  people, 
the  race  of  Abraham.  For  He  is  the  one  promised  in 
the  O.T.  (i.  45,  v.  39,  46  f.),  the  King  of  Israel  (i.  49, 
xii.  13),  the  Good  Shepherd  predicted  by  the  prophets 
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(x.  1-10),  i.e.  the  Sovereign  of  His  people,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  usurpers  of  the  throne, — the  Herodian 
family,  foreigners  who  obtained  their  power  through  craft 
and  violence, — and  from  such  bandits  as  Judas  the  Gali- 
lean (x.  1,  8,  10),  and  from  other  false  Messiahs  who 
were  yet  to  come  (v.  43).  His  kingdom,  like  Himself,  did 
not  originate  in  the  world,  and  in  the  realisation  of  the 
same  He  makes  use  of  no  earthly  powers  (xviii.  33-37). 
The  scorn,  however,  with  which  Pilate,  notwithstanding 
this  avowal  of  Christ,  that  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  calls  Him  the  King  of  the  Jews  (xviii.  39,  xix.  3, 
14,  19  f.),  represents  the  full  truth.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  compelled  to  confess  that  He  had  so  spoken  of  Him- 
self (xix.  21),  and  only  by  the  betrayal  of  their  Messianic 
idea  to  the  heathen  (xix.  15)  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
destroy  Him  in  whom  this  idea  was  fulfilled.  In  spite  of 
the  protest  of  the  Jews,  it  is  proclaimed  to  all  the  world  in 
the  language  of  the  people  from  whom  Jesus  sprang,  in  the 
language  of  the  world-ruling  Romans  and  in  the  language 
of  the  Greeks, — the  common  bond  between  all  civilised 
peoples, — that  the  crucified  Jesus  is  the  king  of  the  Jews 
(xix.  19  f.).  The  confession  to  which  "  all  flesh,"  i.e.  the 
entire  world,  is  to  be  brought  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
eternal  life  from  Jesus,  is,  besides  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  Father  of  Jesus  is  the  only  true  God,  the  confession  of 
Jesus  whom  He  has  sent  as  the  Messiah  (xvii.  2  f.). 

When  in  xx.  31  (cf.  xi.  27)  we  find,  in  addition  to  the 
Messianic  title,  the  expression  6  vto?  rod  deov,  it  is  nothing 
new.  Neither  in  the  Synoptics  nor  in  John  is  this  title 
synonymous  with  6  Xpio-ro?.  Just  as  the  combination  of 
these  two  titles  in  Matt.  xvi.  16  presupposes  the  con- 
fession of  Matt.  xiv.  33,  which  is  based  upon  an  experi- 
ence of  the  supernatural  greatness  of  Jesus,  so  the  con- 
fession of  John  i.  49,  in  which  mention  of  the  divine 
sonship  precedes  that  of  the  Messiahship,  is  based  upon 
the  overwhelming  experience  which  had  come  to  one  of 
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the  first  disciples  of  Jesus  through  the  wonderful  witness 
of  Jesus  to  Himself. 

This  confession  of  the  divine  Sonship  is  capable  of 
being  deepened  ;  not,  however,  by  the  use  of  6  fji,ovoyevi]<;, 
a  title  which  John   uses  both  with  and  without  vlo'i  to 
describe  Jesus  (n.  3).     For  this  simply  affirms  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word.     Like 
o  vm  alone  (iii.   35  f ,  v.   19  ff.,  viii.  35,  cf.  Matt.  xi.  27  ; 
Luke  X.  22,  cf.  Matt.  xxi.  38)  or  6  vl6<i  tov  6eov  (John  ix. 
35,  xi.  4  ;  Luke  xxii.   70),  it  serves  to  distinguish  Him 
from  the  children  of  God  who  become  such  only  through 
His  mediation  (i.  12,  xii.  36)  and  through  a  second  birth 
(iii.  3-8).     Although  in  xx.  17  Jesus  makes  parallel  His 
original  Sonship  and  the  derived  sonship  of  His  disciples 
with  a  definiteness  not  to   be  found  in  the  Synoptics, 
calling  them  His  brethren  in  the  same  context,  neverthe- 
less the  specific  distinction  remains.     This  is  true  also  in 
the   Synoptics,  which,   to  put  the  matter  briefly,   never 
represent  Jesus  as  combining  the  ideas  of  "my  Father" 
and  "  your  Father  "  in  an    "  our  Father,"  for  the  Lord's 
Prayer  is  not  a  prayer  which  Jesus  prayed  Himself,  but 
one  which  He  taught  His  discijDles.     Since  John  uses  the 
word  /Movo'yevij'i  for  the  first  time  in  the  sentence  in  which 
he  declares  that  the  Logos  became  flesh  (i.   14),  and  in 
very  close  connection  with  the  sentence  which,  according 
to   the    common    text,    deals   with    the   divine    sonship 
wrought  by  Jesus  in  those  who  believe  on  Him  (i.  12  f.), 
but  accordino^  to  the  original  text  treats  of  the  besrettingf 
and  birth  of  Jesus  without  the  assistance  of  a  man  (i.  13, 
above,  pp.  266,  288,  n.  7),  there  is  no  doubt  that  John 
calls  Jesus  the  fiovoyevi]<?,  the  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  sense 
because   of    this   wonderful    entrance    into    human    life. 
Jesus   is  from   birth   what   other   men    become   throuoh 
regeneration,  and  by  nature  what  they  are  by  grace — a 
thought  which  finds  expression  in  various  ways  elsewhere 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (n.  3).     By  i.  13,  even  according  to 
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the  Textus  receptus,  the  physical  fatherhood  of  Joseph  is 
excluded  ;  but,  according  to  John  as  well  as  the  Synoptics, 
during  Jesus'  lifetime  His  divine  Sonship  as  opposed  to 
His  descent  from  Joseph  was  not  the  subject  either  of 
teaching  or  confession.  Those  who  first  confessed  that 
He  was  the  Son  of  God  regarded  Him  at  the  same  time  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  (i.  45).  To  others  who,  because  they 
are  acquainted  with  Him,  think  they  know  all  about  His 
origin,  it  is  simply  said  that  they  are  in  error  (vi.  42,  vii. 
26  f.,  viii.  14,  57  f.).  As  is  proved  by  the  prologue  of 
John  and  the  birth  stories  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  at  the 
time  when  all  these  Gospels  were  written  it  was  com- 
monly believed  by  the  Church  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son 
of  Joseph  ;  but  neither  John  nor  the  Synoptics  make  this 
a  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

John  does,  however,  show  an  advance  upon  the  other 
evangelists  when  he  represents  the  Baptist  and  then  Jesus 
as  testifying  with  constantly  increasing  clearness  His  pre- 
existence  and  His  eternal  being  with  God,  His  sending 
forth,  origin,  and  descent  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  e/c 
deov  <yevvr]drjvai,  without  w^hich  no  man  can  become  a  child 
of  God,  took  place  also  in  Jesus'  case,  since  He  entered 
into  the  human  estate ;  but  for  Him  it  was  an  i^ep-^eadai 
irapd  or  e'/c  rov  •Karpo'i  (xvi.  27  f.),  the  incarnation  of  one 
who  was  eternal  and  whose  divine  Sonship  involves  His 
being  God.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  wdiat  the 
Baptist  recognised  prophetically  (i.  15,  30)  was  recognised 
by  Jesus'  disciples  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  the  confession  of  the  sincere  Nathanael,  av  el  6  vlo<; 
Tov  6eov,  who  at  first  mocked,  to  the  confession  of  the 
sincere  Thomas,  6  Kvpt6<;  fxov  koX  6  ^eo?  /ioy,  who  at  first  was 
unwilling  to  believe.  What  heretofore  had  escaped  from 
Jesus'  heart  in  excited  and  often  in  obscure  language  He 
did  not  state  in  unmistakable  terms  to  His  disciples  until 
on  the  last  evening  (xvi.  24-30).  The  development  of  faith 
from  the  first  (i.  45-49)  to  the  final  confession  (xx.  28)  of 
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the  disciples  is  proof  of  the  truth  of  such  sayings  of  Jesus 
as  iii.  21,  xviii.  37.  It  is  the  way,  the  goal  of  which  John 
desires  that  the  readers  of  his  Gospel  shall  not  fail  to 
attain  (xx.  31).  How  anxious  he  is  that  this  shall  be  the 
case  is  evidenced  in  the  prologue,  which  begins  with  the 
affirmation  of  the  eternal  being  of  Christ  with  God. 
Moreover,  in  the  course  of  this  prologue  he  represents  the 
Baptist  as  bearing  testimony  (i.  15)  in  the  same  words  as 
are  used  in  i.  30,  where  they  are  recorded  for  the  first 
time  in  their  historical  connection,  and  the  prologue  con- 
cludes with  a  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  "  only-begotten 
God"  (i.  18,  n.  3),  an  expression  which  seems  self-contra- 
dictory. This  and  not  "  the  Logos  doctrine  "  is  the  thing 
peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  indeed  the  only  new 
thing  in  the  representation  of  the  person  of  Jesus  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Synoptics  (n.  4). 

It  would  be  possible  to  speak  of  John's  Logos  doctrine, 
or  of  a  Logos  doctrine  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  only  in  case 
John  formally  identified  the  Logos  which  was  familiar  to 
the  readers  (i.  1)  with  Jesus  the  Christ  (i.  17),  or  in  case 
he  formally  stated  that  Jesus  Christ  whom  the  readers 
know  is  the  divine  Logos,  or  an  incarnation  of  it,  and  if  by 
the  unfolding  of  the  conceptions  involved  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  propositions  he  went  on  to  make  some 
further  statements  about  either  the  Logos  or  Christ. 
But  nothing  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  prologue  (n.  5). 
Although  the  historical  name  of  the  Redeemer  does  not 
occur  until  i.  17,  any  reader  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
gospel  history  would  understand  when  he  read  i.  6-13,  if 
not  before,  that  the  author  was  speaking  of  Jesus ;  since 
the  Baptist's  testimony  was  concerning  Jesus  the  Christ, 
not  concerning  a  being  called  "  Logos  "  or  "  Light  "  (i.  7  f.), 
and  since  the  name  on  which  the  children  of  God  believe 
is  none  other  than  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  (i.  12,  cf. 
ii.  23,  iii.  18,  xx.  31).  In  i.  4-5  also  the  only  possible 
subject  is  Jesus.     When  and  while  He  dwelt  upon  the 
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earth  He  and  He  aloue  was  the  light  of  men  (i.  4,  cf,  viii. 
12,  ix.  5,  xii.  35  f.,  46,  iii.  19).  Although  He  may  not  be 
the  light  now  in  the  same  sense,  nevertheless  the  light 
which  He  was  is  not  entirely  lost,  but  continues  to  be 
manifested  in  the  children  of  light  (xii.  36),  in  whom  He 
lives  by  word  and  spirit  and  who  are  in  Him  (xv.  5,  7, 
xvi.  7-15,  xvii.  8,  17,  23).  Nor  has  the  dark  world  in 
which  this  light  has  long  been  shining  (1  John  ii.  8)  and 
in  which  it  still  shines,  been  able  to  overcome  and  extin- 
guish it  (i.  5).  Throughout  the  passage,  o  X0709  like  to 
^co9  is  a  name  applicable  only  to  the  historical  Christ. 

Even  assuming  that  the  proposition,  "  Christ  is  and  is 
called  the  Logos,"  may  contain  a  logos  doctrine, — in  the 
nature  of  the  case  a  Christian  Logos  doctrine, — this  doctrine 
is  not  expounded  but  presupposed  in  the  prologue.     From 
the  simple  designation  of  Christ  as  Logos,  even  if  this  be 
found  in  an  independent  statement  (n.  5),  the  existence  of 
a  Christian  Logos  doctrine  cannot  be  inferred  any  more 
than  a  Christian  doctrine  of  light  can  be  inferred  from 
John  viii.  12,  ix.  5,  xii.  46,  or  from  the  numerous  sug- 
gestive designations  of  Christ  an  equal  number  of  doctrines 
bearing  these  distinctive  names  (John  vi.  35,  48,  51, — x. 
11,— xi.  25,— xiv.  6,— XV.  1,— Col.  i.  27,  ii.  2,-2  Cor.  iv.  4  ; 
Col.  i.  15).     Such  an  inference  would  be  justified  only  if 
it  were  known  that  the  Christians  of  that  time  derived 
further  propositions  from  the  identification  of  the  Logos 
with   Christ,  or  of  Christ  with  the  Logos,  which  would 
then  likewise  be  silently  taken  for  granted  in  the  proloo-ue. 
I  Certainly  in  the  prologue  nothing  is  deduced  from  this 
I  identification  only  presupposed  of  Christ  with  the  Logos. 
:  The  original  existence  of  the  Logos   with  God  and  its 
I  divine   nature   are  not  derived  through  a  definition   or 
j  development  of  the  Logos  idea ;  they  are  simply  afiirmed. 
■  Since  essentially  the  same  expressions  (viii.  58,  xvii.  5,  cf. 
xii.  41)  recur  as  utterances  of  Jesus  concerning  Himself 
without  any  connection  with  the  name  of  the  Logos,  the 
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statements  of  i.  1  would  have  exactly  the  same  meaning, 
if  their  subject  were  o  X/jto-To?  instead  of  o  X0709.  This  is 
the  language  Paul  would  have  used  (n.  5).  The  idea  of 
the  creation  of  the  world  through  Christ  (i.  3)  is  expressed 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  only  in  this  one  passage,  but  is 
found  elsewhere  in  the  N.T.  without  any  discernible 
dependence  upon  the  Logos  idea  (1  Cor.  viii.  6  ;  Col.  i. 
15-17;  Heb.  i.  2f. ;  Rev.  iii.  14).  Consequently,  there 
is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  John  derived  his  statement 
from  the  Logos  idea,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  called 
Christ  the  Logos  because  this  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  common  Christian  faith.  He  does  not  in  any  way 
intimate  that  this  was  the  case ;  and  if  this  thought  had 
been  in  his  mind  he  would  certainly  have  repeated  the 
name  of  the  Logos  in  i.  3,  in  order  to  direct  the  readers' 
attention  to  Gen.  i.  3  ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  9.  That  John  does 
not  regard  the  name  of  the  Logos  as  a  mine  of  speculative 
ideas  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  prologue  does  not 
contain  any  such  ideas,  and  more  especially  by  the  fact 
that  from  i.  4  onward  the  Logos  idea  is  replaced  by  that  of 
light,  and  the  former  idea  does  not  recur  until  i.  14,  and 
then  nothing  is  said  which  could  have  been  derived  from 
the  X070?  conception. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  in  the  prologue  no  Christian  or 
non-Christian  Logos  doctrine  is  expounded  or  presupposed, 
but  that  the  author  assumes  that  the  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  term  \6yo<:  as  a  designation  of  the  Christ.  The 
question  then  arises  how  this  usage  originated,  and  why 
John  employs  it  in  the  prologue.  He  does  not  represent 
Jesus  as  using  it,  nor  is  there  any  obvious  basis  for  it 
anywhere  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (n.  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  find  the  term  used  in  two  other  writings  of 
John's  which  confirms  what  is  apparent  from  the  pro- 
loo-ue,  namely,  that  the  name  was  in  more  or  less  common 
use  in  the  Church  circles  where  these  writings  originated. 
In  1  John  i.  1  the  term  6  X0709  t?}?  ^w^?  is  used  to  describe 
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not  the  gospel  preaching,  but  the  personal  centre  of  that 
preaching — the  person  of  Jesus,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
without  beginning,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  whom  the 
disciples  heard  speak,  whom  they  saw  walk  and  act,  a  man 
whom  it  was  possible  to  touch,  whom  they  perceived  with 
all  their  senses.  This  eternal  person  is  the  eternal  life, 
and  as  such  has  existed  eternally  with  the  Father.  But 
because  this  life  has  issued  from  its  silent  abode  with 
God,  appeared  in  tangible  form  among  men  and  become 
manifest  to  them,  it  can  be  called  the  "  Word  of  Life." 
In  His  own  person  Christ  is  the  eternal  life  (John  xiv.  6), 
and  consequently  the  life  which  became  visible  and  which 
could  be  heard  is  "the  word  of  life,"  Hence  0  X070?  is  a 
designation,  not  of  the  pre-existent  Christ  as  such,  but  of 
the  incarnate  Christ  (n.  6). 

In  Eev.  xix.  11-16  John  is  represented  as  seeing 
Christ  coming  from  heaven  to  judgment  with  the  insignia 
of  royal  and  judicial  power  (n.  7).  In  this  vision  He 
bears  one  name  related  to  the  work  He  had  come  to  do  at 
this  time  (ver.  16) ;  also  another,  inscribed  apparently  on 
His  diadem,  which  no  one  knew  but  Himself  (ver.  12,  cf. 
ii.  17).  John  saw  this  name  inscribed  on  the  diadem,  but 
could  not  decipher  it,  hence  was  unable  to  ex2:)ress  it. 
This  means  that  for  human  thought  and  speech  there  is 
no  term  suited  to  express  the  entire  significance  of  Christ 
and  His  being  which  is  fully  known  only  to  Himself.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  men  not  to  give  Him  names,  in  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  express  this  thought.  The  name 
6  ^,0709  Tov  deov  (ver.  13)  is  one  such  attempt.  It  will  be 
observed  that  John  does  not  see  or  hear  the  name  in  the 
vision,  but  that  he  simply  remarks  at  the  close  of  the 
description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  Christ  that  this 
name  was  given  to  Him.  It  was  the  name  used  for  Christ 
in  the  Church,  and  He  was  so  called  when  it  was  desired 
to  express  in  a  comparatively  comprehensive  way  what 
He  is  and  what  He  signifies.     He  is  the  Word  of  God 
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expressed  in  the  woild.  His  peiscm  represents  oompletely 
wbati  the  numerous  revelations  of  Gk)d  by  woid  are  in 
paiiL  Tlie  attnbutes  of  truth  and  trustwortMness  belong 
to  Him,  just/  as  tliej  do  to  these  revelations  (xis.  9, 
xxi  5) ;  but  because  He  is  a  pei^on  thej  are  expre^ed  by 
a  pn^er  name  (xix.  11,  c£  1  John  i  9,  v.  20?).  The 
&et  that  Chiist  revealed  tbe  Word  of  God  as  a  fiothfiil 
witne^  (Eev.  L  5,  iii  14)  is  only  one  uray  in  which  He 
proved  Himself  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  He  Himself  is 
"  the  Amen,'"  en-,  as  we  should  eipre^  it^  '"'  the  Amen  in 
person,"  tLe.  God's  solemn  dedaiation  of  His  will  and  of 
His  thon^t  toward  men  (Bev.  iiL  14,  n.  8).  He  is  not 
cm  amen  or  a  word,  but,  i^ce  God  has  revealed  Himself 
finally  and  di^initely  in  Chiist  (Hebi  i  1),  fA«  Amen  and 
tJse  Word  of  God.  This  thought  is  not  without  analc^es 
in  X.X.  writings  otli»  than  those  of  Jolin  (n.  8)l 

This  is  the  oonoeptian  which  we  have  in  the  Fourth 
GkfipeL  The  oeneial  presujf^positions  and  analogies  are 
found  ids  of  Jesus  Himself.     Jesus  is  the 

Kfe,  be :  ■  -       wn  peison  the  truth  (xiv.  6,  xL  '25), 

the  VT>  :    :  non  of  God  (xiL  45,  idv.  7-10),  and 

He     _  1        -     le  knowledge  of  God  necessary  to 

Kfe,  not  ^  e  words  which  He  speaks  as  a 

teadie:  _     :  -     Seeds,  £.«.  during  His  earthly 

life  He  is  :i       _  -  r    4-5,  viiL  12,  xiL  35 £,  46). 

official  repr^enta- 
:   :5  ;:   i  ~z.f  ^o  came  before 

':[/:^  _  :  :    f  _e  what  they 

_  "  that  came 

_  i_  ::   :_  :.:.   Hr  in  the  wt:  :     ass  of  His 

life  is  :  God  for  ill-  '  ission  to  men 

and      _:  :.    :  Ix.  35£)l 

L    L  ecmneetioa  with  1  John 
L  1,  Eev.  rr  3S,  •  XijK  had  come  to  be  used 

alcMis:  desisnate  Chiist  in  the  resrion 

whoe       _L  not  without  hfe  influence, 
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the  comprehensiveness  of  the  term  made  its  use  parti- 
cularly appropriate  in  the  prologue  which  describes  in 
large  outlines  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  revelation 
accomplished  by  Him  ;  from  the  eternity  out  of  which  He 
sprang  to  the  present  when  He  has  returned  again  to  God, 
when,  however,  the  body  of  those  who  believe  on  Him, 
the  heirs  of  His  grace,  the  guardians  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  brought  into  the  world  by  Him,  continue  to  exist  in 
a  world  which  is  without  this  knowledge.  Christ  is  here 
represented  as  throughout  the  Gospel  and  in  Revelation 
as  the  indispensible  witness  of  the  truth  and  revealer  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  which  no  man  can  derive  from  him- 
self (i.  18,  cf.  iiL  11,  V.  37  f.,  vi,  46,  xviii,  37).  But  His 
relation  to  the  God  whom  He  reveals  is  different  from 
that  of  all  other  bearers  of  the  divine  revelation.  Not 
only  had  He  seen  God  before  He  appeared  as  His  only- 
begotten  Son  ;  He  is  Himself  ^eo?  (L  18).  While  the 
revelation  of  the  law  was  transmitted  through  the  hand  of 
Moses  to  other  men,  tbe  grace  and  truth  of  God  with 
which  Jesus  Himself  was  filled  has  become  through  Him 
an  historical  reality  (i.  17,  c£  xiv.  16).  His  person  is  the 
complete  revelation  of  God  to  men,  consequently  "  the 
Word  "  per  se. 

The  question  how  the  term  6  \o'7o«?  (tov  Oeov,  -riq  ^turjq) 
came  to  be  used  as  a  general  expression,  gathering  up  the 
early  Christian  conceptions  of  Christ  which  otherwise  were 
unconnected,  and  how  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  proper  name, 
we  are  unable  to  answer  by  tracing  its  history,  just  as  we 
are  unable  to  answer  many  similar  questions  ;  for  the 
reason  that  we  know  practically  nothing  of  what  was 
tauo-ht  in  the  Church.  It  is  conceivable  historicallv  that 
the  apostle  John  may  have  become  familiar  in  Jerusalem 
with  the  Greek  speculation,  the  first  representative  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  Philo  ;  since  there  was  a 
^^ynagogue  of  the  .Vlexandrians  in  Jerusalem,  and  many 
Hellenists    in    the    membership   of    the    mother    Church 
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(vol.  i.  60  f.  n.  8).  It  is  also  possible  that  Alexandrian 
Jews,  like  Apollos,  brought  such  ideas  to  Ephesus  (Acts 
xviii.  24).  If  only  someone  could  succeed  in  showing  a 
real  connection  between  Philo  and  John  !  John's  con- 
ception of  Christ  is  not  Philo's  conception  of  the  Logos, 
the  Platonic  idea  of  ideas,  the  plastic  world-soul  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Stoa.  It  would  be  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  teaching  concerning  the  memra  current 
among  the  rabbis  was  utilised  by  the  Christian  teachers  ; 
in  expressing  their  ideas  concerning  Jesus.  But  apparently 
this  term  could  be  used  only  if  the  pre-existent  Christ 
were  thought  of  as  the  mediator  of  the  Old  Testament 
revelation  as  well  as  of  the  New.  But  no  traces  of  this 
idea  are  to  be  found  in  John,  even  where  it  might  be 
expected  (v.  37-47,  viii.  52-58,  xii.  37-41).  Probably, 
therefore,  the  expression  is  to  be  explained  as  one  which 
grew  up  in  the  late  apostolic  age  out  of  the  above-men- 
tioned roots  embedded  in  the  soil  of  the  Christian  Church, 
If  John  had  applied  to  Christ  a  Logos  speculation  de- 
rived from  non-Christian  sources,  and  under  its  influence 
had  attempted  a  higher  conception  of  Christ,  inevitably 
the  clear  figure  of  the  man  Jesus  would  have  faded  away 
like  a  shadow  and  been  distorted  into  ghostly  form.  In 
reality  the  opposite  is  the  case.  No  one  of  the  Gospels 
presents  a  picture  of  Jesus  which  in  all  essential  respects 
is  so  entirely  human  as  that  of  John.  Jesus  is  weary  with 
His  journey  (iv.  6);  confesses  that  He  is  thirsty  (iv.  7, 
xix.  28);  weeps  at  the  grave  of  His  friend  (xi.  35); 
cherishes  friendships  with  individuals,  which  can  have  no 
direct  connection  with  His  redemptive  work  (xi.  3,  11,  36, 
xiii.  23,  XX.  2).  When  dying  He  made  provision  for  the 
temporal  well-being  of  His  mother  (xix.  26).  Just  as  He 
is  deeply  stirred  and  even  moved  by  a  feeling  of  anger  at 
the  desolation  which  death  had  been  permitted  to  bring 
into  the  home  of  a  friend,  especially  because  He  Himself 
by  His  delay  had  been  responsible  for  this  victory  of  death 
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(xi.  33,  38),  so  He  is  profoundly  shaken  by  the  thought  of 
His  own  approaching  death,  and  in  a  state  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  seeks  to  be  assured  of  the  divine  will  regard- 
ing it  (xii.  27),  which  he  had  long  known  (viii.  21-29). 
He  can  do  all  things  only  as  He  depends  upon  God  (v.  19, 
30) ;  the  Son  of  Man  requires  the  aid  of  God's  angels,  in 
order  miraculously  to  testify  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God 
(i.  51).  All  His  miracles  are  done  in  response  to  prayer 
(xi.  41).  He  is  and  continues  to  be  the  studious  pupil  of 
His  Father  (v.  30,  viii.  26,  40,  xv.  15).  However  far  and 
deeply  He  is  able  to  see  into  human  hearts  and  into  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  future  (n.  10),  this  is  'no  proof  of  a 
native  omniscience,  but  is  a  gift  of  God  in  accordance  with 
Jesus'  vocation,  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  which  He  has 
received  for  His  work  (i.  32  £).  Like  other  men,  He  is  in- 
formed of  things  which  He  Himself  does  not  witness  (iv.  l,xi. 
3-6),  or  draws  inferences  from  what  He  does  witness  (vi.  15). 
He  asks  questions,  not  simply  in  order  to  test  others  (vi.  6), 
but  in  order  to  find  out  what  He  does  not  know  (xi.  34). 
Even  in  the  case  of  His  ofiicial  work,  His  knowledge  is  sub- 
ject to  growth,  and  thus  (temporarily)  limited,  with  the  re- 
sult that  His  decisions  to  act  are  subject  to  change  (n.  9). 
Nor  can  this  thoroughly  human  representation  of 
Christ — in  comparison  with  which  there  is  little  in  the 
Synoptics  which  gives  so  naive  and  so  clear  an  impression 
— be  explained  as  the  remnant  of  an  older  view,  which 
the  author  himself  had  transcended.  On  the  contrary, 
this  is  the  image  of  Jesus  which  lives  in  his  thought,  and 
which  with  loving  devotion  he  pictures  before  the  eyes  of 
his  readers.  However  important  he  may  regard  it  that 
they  believe  the  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of 
God,  he  does  not,  like  Matthew,  picture  the  Christ  (n.  10), 
indeed  very  seldom  calls  Him  "  Lord,"  as  is  frequently 
done  by  Luke  (vol.  ii.  476  ;  above,  pp.  91,  n.  21,  249),  and 
in  all  his  statements  about  Him  makes  the  subject  the  man 
Jesus.     That  this  is  not  only  the  natural  reflection  of  his 
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view  of  Jesus,  but  his  conscious  purpose  in  the  Gospel, 
is  evidenced  by  i.  14.  The  language  is  strong.  He  who 
from  eternity  was  God  (i.  1),  and  who  in  every  aspect  did 
not  cease  to  be  God  (i.  18,  33-36,  n.  3,  xx.  28),  became 
fiesh — appeared  as  jlesh.  It  is  clear,  even  without  the 
light  thrown  upon  the  passage  by  the  Epistles,  that  this 
language,  which,  in  comparison  with  Phil.  ii.  7,  Rom,  viii. 
3  is  so  very  harsh,  can  be  explained  only  in  the  light  of 
another  and  contrasted  view  of  Jesus.  Just  as  the 
humanity  of  Christ  is  emphasised  here,  where  His  entrance 
into  the  human  estate  is  described,  so  in  the  account  of 
the  end  of  His  life  strong  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  reality 
of  His  death.  It  is  true  that  the  two  details,  namely, 
that  Jesus'  legs  were  not  broken,  and  that  He  was  pierced 
with  a  spear  after  His  death,  are  important  in  the  eyes  of 
the  author  as  fulfilments  of  prophecies  (above,  p.  217) ; 
but  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  cruci- 
fixion these  facts  are  in  themselves  new  and  sio;nificant. 
The  legs  were  left  unbroken,  only  because  the  soldiers 
were  convinced  that  Jesus  was  already  dead,  and  it  was 
the  doubt  of  one  of  the  soldiers  as  to  this  fact  that  led  to 
the  piercing  of  the  side.  Even  if  the  soldier's  doubt  were 
well  grounded,  the  piercing  of  the  side  with  a  spear  would 
have  caused  death.  Apparently  both  to  the  soldier  and 
to  the  narrator  the  issue  of  blood  and  water  was  evidence 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  blood  which  had  taken  place 
after  death.  It  is  in  connection  also  with  this  entire  trans- 
action that  the  narrator  introduces  the  solemn  assurance 
that  he  is  an  eye-witness  whose  account  is  in  accordance 
with  the  truth  (above,  p.  219  fF.).  When  it  is  further 
remembered  that  no  other  Gospel  gives  such  circumstantial 
historical  proof  that  the  grave  was  empty  (xx.  1-13),  or 
records  the  way  in  which  Thomas  was  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  the  body  of  the  risen  Jesus,  and  of  the  identity 
of  this  body  with  the  one  which  was  crucified  (xx.  24-29), 
it  becomes  clear  beyond  question  that  John's  purpose  is  to 
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fortify  the  faith  of  his  readers  against  doctrines  which 
questioned  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  and  death  of 
Jesus.  According  to  Irenseus,  this  was  the  teaching  of 
Cerinthus.  But  the  Epistles  must  be  investigated  before 
definite  conclusions  can  be  reached  on  this  point. 

There  is  still  another  direction  in  which  John  seems 
to  show  a  polemical  purpose.     If  the  author  is  the  un- 
named companion  of  Andrew  in  i.   3 5  IF.,  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  about  the  fact  that  he  reports  in  detail  and  with 
strong  emphasis  the  Baptist's  testimony  concerning  Jesus 
which  brought  Andrew  to  Jesus  (i.  6-9,  19-36,  iii.  27-36, 
V.  33-36,  X.   41).     Nor  is  it    strange    that    outside    the 
narrative,    in    a  form   other   than    that  of  an    historical 
notice,  he  should  represent  this  as  a  testimony  given  in  the 
present,  and  thus  valid  for  the  readers,  as  he  does  when  he 
puts  it  among  the  statements  regarding  the  experience  of 
himself  and  of  his  fellow-disciples  who  companied  with 
Jesus  (i.  15).     This  would  all  be  satisfactorily  explained 
by   the   purpose  indicated  in    xix.   35  :  'iva  koI  vfMei<;  iricr- 
reiyqre.     In    other  words,  that  you  as  well  as  I  and  my 
fellow-disciples  may  believe,  you  as  well  as  the  fMaOrjrijt 
I  (xix.  26)  and  his  av/xfiadrjTaL  [xi.   16),  who  were  disciples 
!  as  well  of  the  Baptist  as  of  Jesus.     But  this  does  not 
i  explain  the  marked  emphasis  with  which  from  the  very 
;  beginning  of  the  Gospel  both  the  author  and  the  Baptist 
i  himself  deny  that  John  is  the  Messiah  or  the  Light  of  Life 
i(i.  8,  20-27,  30-33,  iii.  28-30).     The  temptation  which 
;  John  had  to  represent  himself  as  the  Messiah  he  honourably 
land   steadfastly  resisted   (i.   20),  and   rejected   all   other 
j  titles  which  in  the  confusion  of  Jewish  ideas  about  the 
I  person  of  the  coming  Messiah    might  be   interpreted  as 
jimplying  a  claim  to  the  Messianic  dignity,  or  equality  with 
jthe  Messiah  (i.   21,  25,  n.   11).     The  only  office  which  he 
claims  is  that  which  Isaiah  represents  under  the  figure  of 
a  voice,  the  subject  of  which  remains  entirely  undefined 
[i.  23).     Ilis  work  is  great,  but  is  entirely  in  the  service 
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of  his  incomparably  greater  successor,  whose  origin  is  fromj 
eternity,  and  of  the  greater  work  which  He  came  to  do.j 
They  are  related  to  each  other  as  water  to  spirit,  word  toi 
deed.  Hence  John  must  recede  into  the  background,  as, 
Jesus,  the  bridegroom  of  the  bride,  the  Messiah  of  the 
Church,  comes  into  prominence.  He  does  it  without  envy 
and  willingly,  even  with  profound  joy  as  the  friend  of  the; 
bridegroom  (iii.  27-36) ;  while  Jesus  in  His  turn  fully 
recoo-nises  John's  calling  (v.  35),  classes  him  with  Himseli 
as  a  true  witness  (iii.  11),  declares  that  for  the  time  being 
John's  baptism  with  water  is  just  as  necessary  as  the  future 
baptism  with  the  Spirit  (iii.  5  ;  cf.  the  contrast  i.  33),  for  a 
time  practises  it  through  His  disciples  (iii.  22,  iv.  2),  and. 
in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  rivalry,  even  gives  uf 
this  work  as  soon  as  He  sees  that  it  may  interfere  with  the- 
activity  of  the  Baptist  (iv.  1).  While,  therefore,  perfect 
harmony  existed  between  John  and  Jesus,  and  not  a  fewi 
of  John's  disciples,  accepting  his  testimony  concerning 
Jesus  and  following  his  suggestion,  left  him  in  order  tc, 
become  henceforth  disciples  of  Jesus  (i.  35-51),  and  while 
many  who  heard  John  believed  on  Jesus  later  (x.  42), 
there  were  other  followers  of  John  who  remained  with 
him,  refused  to  join  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  envy  endeavoured  to  stir  the  jealousy  of  their  master 
against  Jesus  (iii.  26).  But  He  who  came  from  above,  and 
so  is  above  all  (iii.  31),  has  no  rival.  Although  John  was 
a  lamp  which  burned  for  a  long  time  but  was  finally 
extinguished  (v.  35),  he  is  not  a  light  of  the  world  to  be 
compared  with  the  only  one  who  is  tlie  Light  of  the  World. 
Rather  is  he  one  of  those  who  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
command  exercised  a  calling  limited  both  in  time  and  scope 
(x.  35) ;  nor  has  he  any  of  the  glory  of  the  <j7]y.da  (x.  41) 
which  distinguished  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God 
(xx.  30  f.).  Just  as  John  declares  his  entire  subordination 
to  Jesus,  so  Jesus  also,  when  He  has  occasion  to  point  out  to 
the  Jews  their  hostile  attitude  toward  Himself  from  the  be- 
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ginning  of  His  ministry  as  contrasted  with  their  favourable 
reception  of  John,  states  clearly  that  by  the  divine  witness 
He  is  declared  to  be  greater  than  John  (v.  36  ;  see  §  69,  n.  1). 
Not  taking  into  account  at  all  the  Synoptics,  in  which  scarcely 
any  of  this  historical  material  is  to  be  found  (Luke  iii.  15  f., 
V.  33-39,  xi.  1;  Matt.  ix.  14-17;  Mark  ii.  18-22),  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  relations  between  John  and  Jesus 
are  set  forth — strongly  emphasised  even  in  the  prologue — 
one  is  compelled  to  infer  a  polemical  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  Among  those  in  the  circle  about  John 
there  must  have  been  some  who  attached  overmuch  import- 
ance to  the  personality  of  the  Baptist,  and  who  denied  the 
definite  distinction  between  him  and  Jesus.  We  have  not 
sufficient  historical  knowledge  to  set  forth,  concretely,  de- 
finitely, and  with  entire  certainty,  this  fact  which  appears 
from  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
the  after  eff*ects  of  the  wrong  attitude  which  some  of  the 
Baptist's  disciples  took  toward  Jesus  were  connected  with 
or  helped  to  give  rise  to  the  movement  which  the  author 
opposes  by  his  strong  emphasis  upon  the  incarnation,  the 
truly  human  life  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  His  bodily  resur- 
rection. There  are  also  indications  that  it  was  in  Ephesus 
especially,  where,  according  to  all  the  tradition,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  originated,  that  the  influences  of  the  work  of  the 
Baptist  continued  to  be  felt,  the  connections  of  which 
with  apostolic  Christianity  were  ambiguous  (n.  12). 

This  leads  us  to  consider,  finally,  the  question  as  to 
the  nationality  and  home  of  the  original  readers  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  That  they  were  familiar  only  with  the 
Greek  language  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  writer, 
who  is  fond  of  retaining^  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  form  of 
j  the  names  of  persons  and  things,  translates  them  into 
'  Greek  regularly  at  least  the  first  time  they  are  used, 
sometimes  also  in  the  second  instance — i.  38  (cf.  i.  49,  iii. 
2,  26,  iv.  31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8),  i.  41  (the  second  time  in 
iv.  25),  i.  42,  ix.  7,  xi.  16  (again  in  xx.  24,  xxi.  2),  xix,  13, 
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17,  XX.  16.  In  only  one  instance  does  he  leave  the  name 
of  a  place  untranslated,  and  this  name  is  of  significance  to 
himself  because  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  (v.  2,  vol.  i. 
28,  n.  15).  Names  of  feasts  and  holidays  like  irdaxa, 
a-d/B^arov  did  not  need  to  be  translated,  because  they  had 
long  since  passed  over  into  Christian  usage ;  others,  like 
(TKijvoTnj'yLa  (vii.  2),  iyKatvia  (x.  22),  are  given  directly  in 
their  Greek  form,  the  meaning  being  clear  from  the 
words  themselves.  With  words  like  d/jii]v  (i.  51),  coaawd 
(xii.  13)  the  readers  were  likewise  familiar  from  their  own 
cultus  or  the  earlier  Gospels.  They  are  not  familiar  with 
Jewish  customs  and  cultus  practices,  nor  with  the 
geography  of  Palestine.  The  author  tells  them  that  the 
usual  route  from  Judea  to  Galilee  led  through  Samaria 
(iv.  4,  n.  13).  The  readers  do  not  appear  to  know  that 
Cana  is  in  Galilee  (ii.  1,  11,  iv.  46,  54),  nor  are  they 
familiar  with  the  location  of  Bethany  on  Jordan  (i.  28,  x. 
40),  and  of  the  other  Bethany  near  Jerusalem  (xi.  1,  18). 
Ephraim  in  Judea  (xi.  54)  is  quite  as  unknown  to  them  as 
Sychar  in  Samaria  (iv.  5).  He  informs  them  for  the  first 
time  that  there  is  a  pool  in  Jerusalem  called  Bethsaida 
(v.  2).  To  designate  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  John  uses 
17  OdXacraa  rrj';  rdXtXala^,  which  was  to  be  found  in  Matt, 
iv.  18,  XV.  29;  Mark  i.  16,  vii.  31,  and  was  therefore, 
perhaps,  familiar  to  his  readers.  However,  out  of  regard 
for  them,  who,  because  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the 
geographical  situation  and  the  Jewish  custom  to  call  an 
inland  lake  also  a  sea,  might  have  misunderstood  his 
reference,  he  adds  the  other  name  of  the  Lake,  v  Tt^epid^ 
(vi.  1,  n.  14).  Because  the  readers  are  accustomed  yearly 
to  celebrate  a  Christian  Passover  lasting  for  one  day,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  know  that  the  Jews,  some  of  whom 
must  have  resided  in  their  vicinity,  celebrated  the  feast 
for  several  days,  John  uses  the  expression,  "  Passover  of 
the  Jews"  (ii.  13  ;  cf.  vi.  4,  xi.  55)  in  order  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Jesus'  first  sojourn  in  Jerusalem 
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covered  an  entire  week  (ii.  23,  iv.  45).  With  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  they  may  have  been  familiar  (vii.  2).  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  inform  them  that  the  last  day  was 
celebrated  in  Jerusalem  with  special  solemnity  (vii.  37); 
likewise  that  the  Sabbath  which  fell  within  the  Passover 
period  was  observed  with  special  strictness  (xix.  31).  It 
is  necessary  at  least  to  remind  them  that  on  Friday 
evening,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  Jews 
were  unable  to  take  an  extended  journey,  even  in 
order  to  bury  a  corpse  (xix.  42).  The  presence  of  the 
large  water  jars  in  Cana  he  explains  by  reminding  the 
readers  of  the  custom  of  the  Jew\s  as  to  purification,  with 
which  perhaps  the  readers  were  familiar,  but  which  they 
did  not  practise  (ii.  6).  Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  particular  manner  in  which  the  Jews  bury  their  dead 
(xix.  40),  in  part  at  least  because  one  feature  of  this 
description  is  to  be  noticed  again  in  xx.  6.  Probably  it  is 
John  himself  and  not  some  glossator  who  remarks  in  iv.  9, 
in  explanation  of  the  conversation  which  there  takes  place, 
that  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  are  accustomed  to  hold  no 
friendly  intercourse  with  one  another  (n.  13),  which  makes 
the  meaning  of  viii.  48  clear  without  any  comment. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  conclude  that  the  original  readers 
of  John  were  Greek  Christians  remote  from  Palestine. 
There  is  nothing  which  contradicts  the  tradition  that  they 
lived  in  the  province  of  Asia.  Assuming  that  the  Gospel 
was  written  by  the  apostle  John,  this  is  proved  with  cer- 
tainty by  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  supplement 
(§G6)  and  of  the  entire  Gospel  (§69),  for  at  this  time 
John  was  resident  in  Ephesus.  This  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  unsound  tendencies  against  which  we  have  seen  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  be  directed  (n.  9  ;  cf.  also  §  69,  n.  9). 

1.  (P.  304.)  Jolm  uses  <TT]fj.f'iov  regularly  only  of  the  deefL-^  of  .Jesus 
(indirectly  also  in  the  negative  statement  of  x.  41).  He  has  the  word  18 
times  :  whereas  in  Matt,  it  is  found  only  6  or  7  times,  in  Mark  only  in  viii. 
11-12,  and  in  Luke,  omitting  the  parallels  (xi.  16,  29-30),  only  in  xxiii.  8  ; 
Paul  uses  it  more  frequently.     It  is  ajiprupriately  used  in  Llie  sense  of  nm,  in 
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Ex.  iv.  8  f.,  17,  for  the  demand  of  the  Jews  for  some  miraculous  evidence  oi 
God's  approval  of  Him  whom  He  sent  (John  ii.  18,  vi.  30 ;  of.  1  Cor.  i.  22). 
John  never  uses  dwaneis,  so  common  in  the  Synoptics,  and  in  addition  to  the 
word  (Ttjfifia  (once  connected  with  Tipara—frodigia  in  a  passage  where  Jesus 
reproves  the  half  faith  which  seeks  confirmation  by  miracles,  ix.  48)  uses  onlj 
tpya  in  an  equivalent  sense,  v.  20,  36,  vii.  3,  21,  x.  25,  32,  33,  37,  38,  xiv.  10- 
12,  XV.  24.  The  only  other  passage  where  'ipya  is  used  in  this  sense  is  Matt, 
xi.  2. 

2.  (P.  308.)  Concerning  Mfo-criar,  John  i.  41,  iv.  25  (nowhere  else  in  the 
N.T.),  see  vol.  i.  20  f.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Samaritan  woman.  For  even  if  the  Samaritan  title  for  the  Messiali 
annri  (the  "  Restorer " ;  cf.  Cowley  in  the  Expositor,  1895,  March,  p.  165,  in 
opposition  to  Merx  and  Hilgenfield)  does  go  back  so  far,  this  woman  whc 
remarks  upon  the  religious  differences  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans 
must  have  known  the  Jewish  name,  and  could  have  employed  it  in  conver- 
sation with  the  Jews.  Concerning  6  (kK^ktos  tov  6fov,  i.  34,  see  above. 
p.  284  n.  2.  Both  this  title  and  6  &yios  t.  6.,  vi.  69  (NBC*DL),  have  beeii 
replaced  by  6  vlos  r.  6.  (Sc  and  the  old  Latin  versions),  more  frequently 
preceded  by  6  XpiorcJy  (so  also  in  Ss)  and  followed  by  tov  (atvros.     Matt.  xvi. 

16  was  preferred  to  Mark  i.  24  ;  Luke  iv.  34  (cf.  Acts  iii.  14,  iv.  27,  30).  Cf. 
also  John  x.  36,  xvii.  19.  John  uses  also  6  Xptcrrds  14  times,  'ItjctoCs  XpioToj 
twice  (i.  17,  xvii.  3),  once  Xpiarov  (ix.  22),  as  a  predicate.  Mention  may  be 
made  also  of  6  (BaaiXtvs  tov  'laparjX  or  rai/  'louSa/wj/  (above,  p.  309),  and 
oTi  e'Xti)  flfii,  viii.  24,  28,  where  6  Xpiaros,  or  a  synonym,  must  be  supplied. 

3.  (Pp.  310,  312.)  The  stately  tone  of  the  English  phrases  "The  only- 
begotten  "  (John  i.  14)  and  "  The  only-begotten  Son  of  God  "  (iii.  16, 18 ;  1  John 
iv.  9)  is  lessened  when  we  remember  that  every  only  son  is  spoken  of  in  this 
way  (Luke  vii.  12,  viii.  42,  ix.  38 ;  Tob.  iii.  15  ;  Clem.  1  Cor.  xxv.  2  of  the 
Phu^nix).  The  word  is  used  to  translate  i<n'  and  th'  p  in  Judg.  xi.  34  ;  Ps. 
xxii.20LXX  ;  Gen.  xxii.  2  ;  Jer.  vi.  26Aquila  ;  Heb.  xi.  17  (6 1'Stos  utos  instead 
in  Rom.  viii.  32).  But  since  the  same  expression  is  usually  translated  in  the 
LXX  by  dya7rr]T6s  (Gen.  xxii.  2, 12,  16  ;  Zech.  xii.  10  ;  Jer.  vi.  26,  see  also  the 
variant  reading  in  Judg.  xi.  34  (it  follows  that  dyanrjros  in  Matt.  iii.  17,  xvii. 
5  ;  Mark  i.  11,  ix.  7,  xii.  6  (ei/a  .  .  ,  vlov  ay.)  ;  Luke  iii.  22,  xx.  13  ;  2  Pet.  i. 

17  (cf.  Col.  i.  13),  is  synonymous  with  povoyevi^s  in  John.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  proved  that  the  correct  reading  in  John  i.  18  is  povoyevrjs  6e6s 
without  6  (not  6 povoyfvr'js  v'los) ;  cf.  Hort,  Two  Dissertations,  1876  ;  GK,i.  736, 
Forsch.  i.  122.  The  following  is  the  sense  of  the  two  affirmations  of  i.  1  and 
i.  14  :  One,  who  was  God,  and  therefore  One  who  in  His  essence  is  and  con- 
tinues to  be  God,  since  He  cannot  cease  to  be  God,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
by  reason  of  His  incarnation  is  God's  only  Son,  has  revealed  to  us  men  the 
God  who  otherwise  cannot  be  known.  In  x.  33-38  also  the  conception  of  the 
Son  of  God  is  such  as  to  include  His  divine  being.  Not  only  the  accusation 
of  the  Jews,  but  also  the  scriptural  proof  adduced  by  Jesus,  show  that  He 
called  Himself  God — a  claim  which  the  Jews  repudiated,  but  which  Jesus 
held  to  be  justified.  When  in  x.  36  Jesus  calls  Himself  "  Son  of  God " 
instead  of  God,  the  title  is  in  accord  with  His  matter  of  fact  method  of  speech ; 
but  is  so  mnch  the  less  to  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  weakening  of  what 
He  has  just  proven  from  the  Scriptures,  namely,  His  right  to  call  Himself 
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God,  since  in  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6  "  gods  "  and  "  sons  of  the  Highest "  are  used  inter- 
changeably. Because  His  consecration  to  His  calling  coincides  with  His 
sending  into  the  world  or  even  precedes  it,  He  is  in  person  and  vocation  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  One  of  God  (x.  36,  cf.  vi.  69).  But  since  the  consecration 
and  the  sending  presuppose  His  existence,  that  is  to  say.  His  supramundane 
and  ante-historic  existence,  His  Sonship  of  God  includes  His  deity.  Every- 
thing He  possesses,  even  life  itself,  is  a  gift  of  God,  and  yet  possessed  by  Him 
as  God  Himself  possesses  it ;  in  other  words.  He  does  not,  like  created  beings, 
find  the  conditions  and  means  of  life  outside  Himself,  but  in  Himself.  For 
this  reason  also  he  has  the  Godlike  power  to  impart  His  life  without  Himself 
losing  it,  V.  26,  vi.  57. 

4.  (P.  312.)  Valentinus,  the  Gnostic  (above,  p.  176),  and  Justin,  "the 
philosopher,"  were  the  first  to  discover  in  the  prologue  a  Logos  doctrine,  or 
rather  they  were  the  first  to  read  the  doctrine  into  the  prologue.  That  this 
was  not  the  way  in  which  the  original  readers  understood  the  prologue  is 
evidenced  by  Ignatius,  earlier  than  either  Justin  or  Valentinus,  and  the  first 
clear  witness  for  the  Fourth  Gospel,  when,  in  Magn.  viii.  2  he  writes  :  "  God 
is  one,  who  has  revealed  Himself  through  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  who  is  His 
Word  proceeding  out  of  the  silence,  who  in  all  things  was  well-pleasing  to  the 
one  who  sent  Him  "  (Patr.  Ap.  ii.  36,  201,  also  editions  of  Lightfoot  and 
Funk).  Consequently  the  man  Jesus  is  called  the  "Word  of  God,  because,  after 
a  long  silence,  in  Him,  His  Son,  God  finally  spoke  clearly  and  audibly  to 
men,  revealing  Himself  not  only  through  Jesus'  teachings,  but  equally 
through  His  deeds  (cf.  Ign.  ad  Eph.  xv.  1).  As  to  His  person,  Jesus  is  "  the 
infallible  mouth,  by  which  the  Father  has  truly  spoken"  {ad  Rom.  viii.  2), 
the  yvu)y.T}  of  the  Father  {ad  Eph.  in.  2),  the  yvma-is  of  God  {ad  Eph.  xvii.  2)  ; 
cf.  Zahn,  Ignatius  von  Ant.  S.  382  f.,  472  f.  Traces  of  this  early  Christian 
"  Logos  Doctrine "  are  found  elsewhere,  e.g.  in  the  "  Kerugma  of  Peter "  in 
Clem.  Ed.  Proph.  58  {vofios  koI  Xdyo?  airos  6  (raiTTjp  Xeyerai),  and  in  later 
writers  ;  cf.  the  writer's  Hirt  des  Hermas,  S.  147  f.  The  one-sided  tendency 
to  consider  only  the  name  of  the  Logos  and  not  the  many  similar  titles  found 
especially  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  such  as  Truth,  Light,  Life,  etc.,  is  appropriately 
condemned,  especially  by  Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  John,  tom.  i,  21-39. 
The  opinion  which,  notwithstanding  this  protest,  has  remained  prevalent  no 
one  has  expressed  more  unfortunately  than  Keim  {Gesch.  Jesu  i.  125)  : 
"  Cannot  all  the  flesh  and  blood  in  this  history  be  explained  from  the  philo- 
sophy which  sits  at  the  entrance  and  distributes  the  admission  tickets  and  the 
programmes  V 

5.  (Pp.  312,  313,  314.)  To  be  compared  with  the  lack  of  all  explanation  of 
the  readers'  familiarity  with  the  use  of  6  Atiyoy  as  a  name  for  Christ,  which 
familiarity  is  presupposed  in  the  prologue,  is  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
connects  with  Christ  ideas  not  directly  derived  from  the  gosjiel  history  or 
from  current  ecclesiastical  usage  (1  Cor.  x.  4  ;  Col.  j.  27,  ii.  2),  or  lets  such 
ideas  appear  as  predicates  in  sentences  where  Christ  is  the  subject  (1  Cor. 
i.  30  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  iv.  4  ;  Col.  i.  15  ;  Eph.  v.  23),  and  this  peculiarity  of 
John  may  also  be  compared  with  Ignatius'  procedure  in  similar  cases  (see 
preceding  note).  In  addition  to  analogies  and  foreshadowings  of  the  use  of 
the  name  "Logos"  noted  in  the  text  and  in  notes  6-8,  special  attention  is 
called  to  x.  35  (cf.  n.  3,  and  Luthardt,  Dasjoh.  Ev.-  i.  273).     Where  the  O.T. 
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prophets  are  spoken  of  as  those  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came  (Jer.  i.  4 ; 
Luke  iii.  2),  and  Jesus  likewise  is  represented  as  having  to  do  with  the  word 
of  God  (John  vii.  16,  viii.  26,  xiv.  10,  xvii.  6-8,  17),  it  would  seem  almost 
necessary  that  the  distinction  between  them  and  Jesus  should  be  brought 
out,  namely,  that  this  connection  with  the  word  of  God  is  original,  involving 
His  entire  personality.  But  even  in  x.  35  the  author  does  not  attribute  these 
thoughts  to  Jesus.  The  use  of  the  term  in  i.  1  and  i.  14  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  opinion  that  6  Xdyof  in  the  prologue  is  a  specific  name  for  the  pre- 
existing Christ,  or  for  His  eternal  and  unchangeable  essence.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  first,  that  the  apostolic  Church  had  no  specific  name  for  Christ's 
essence  apart  from  His  human  manifestation.  Even  when  speaking  of  Him 
as  pre-existing  the  Church  used  names  applicable  to  men — Jesus,  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Lord,  Eph.  i.  3f. ;  Phil.  ii.  5  f.  ;  Col.  i.  13-20 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  6, 
X.  4,  9.  In  a  sentence  like  John  i.  1,  Paul  would  have  used  6  Xpiord?; 
according  to  xii.  41  (cf.  ver.  32,  viii.  58 ;  Jude  5  (vol.  ii.  252  f.)),  John  might 
have  used  even  'irjcrovs  instead  of  6  \6yos  in  i.  1,  just  as  well,  however,  rj  fwij 
(1  John  i.  2)  or  to  (/>«?,  77  dXrjdeia  kt\.  It  showed  better  taste  to  put  the  more 
general  name  at  the  beginning,  and  not  to  employ  the  common  historical 
names  until  the  passage  where  Moses,  through  whom  the  first  revelation 
came  to  Israel,  is  contrasted  with  Jesus,  through  whom  the  final  revelation 
was  made  (i.  17).  Consequently  the  use  of  Xdyor  in  i.  1  indicates  nothing  as 
to  the  source  whence  Jesus  derived  this  name,  and  as  to  the  length  of  time 
He  had  borne  it.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  infer  from 
the  use  of  this  name  in  i.  14  that  Jesus  was  so  called  apart  from  His  incarna- 
tion and  in  contrast  to  it.  The  name  is  used  here  again  appropriately  because 
in  vv.  14-18  the  author  is  about  to  show  fully  how  far  the  historical  Jesus  is 
the  complete  and  final  revelation — i.e.  the  Word — of  God.  Further,  the 
reappearance  of  6  'Koyos  in  these  verses  is  for  the  sake  of  reference  to  and 
connection  with  ver.  1.  Just  as  ev  rw  Koa-fxca  rjp  in  ver.  10  stands  in  contrast 
to  TJv  TTpos  Tov  6e6v  in  ver.  1,  so  the  a-ap^  tyevero  in  ver.  14  stands  in  contrast 
to  6e6s  Tjv  in  ver.  1.  No  contrast  exists  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
ver.  14a  ;  but  between  the  predicates  in  ver.  1  on  the  one  hand  and  ver.  14 
on  the  other  hand,  given  the  one  and  the  same  subject  called  6  Xdyoy,  there  is 
a  sharp  and  intelligible  contrast.  For  the  concept  of  the  word  does  not  at  all 
involve  immateriality  ;  the  word  is  rather  thought  become  perceptible  to  the 
senses  ;  the  spoken  word  is  audible,  it  can  sound  loud  or  soft,  pleasant  or 
harsh  ;  the  written  word  is  visible,  and  when  it  is  cut  in  stone  or  printed  in 
the  blind-alphabet,  may  be  perceived  even  by  the  sense  of  touch.  On  the 
contrary,  the  spirit  is  contrasted  to  the  flesh  in  John  (iii.  6,  vi.  63)  as  every- 
where in  the  Bible  (God,  however,  is  spirit  (iv.  24,  cf.  xxxi.  3)).  He,  who  in 
the  beginning  was  God,  and  therefore  spirit,  became  flesh,  i.e.  a  man  of  flesh 
and  blood.  He  became  a  member  of  the  human  race,  which  John  also  calls 
naa-a  (Tap^  (xvii.  2).  It  is  self-evident  that  He  was  not  changed  into  flesh,  as 
the  water  into  wine  (ii.  9)  or  the  stones  into  bread  (Matt.  iv.  3) ;  for  He,  who 
is  God  without  beginning,  cannot  in  that  sense  cease  to  be  such  a  being. 
The  correct  text  of  i.  18  states  this  to  excess  (above,  n.  3)  ;  accordingly,  there- 
fore, there  is  meant  only  an  exchanging  of  the  one  mode  of  being  and  form  of 
appearance  with  another,  a  metamorphosis  in  the  essential  meaning  of  the 
word  (cf.  Phil.  ii.  6  f.),  by  which  the  identity  of  the  ego  is  not  destroyed. 
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Still  les^s  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  transformation  of  the  Loyos  into  flesh,  by 
which  He  would  cease  to  be  the  Logos.  For,  whatever  may  be  included  in 
the  name  6  \6yos,  it  must,  however,  at  any  rate  be  predicated  of  the  one  who 
became  flesh  ;  indeed,  strictly  taken,  it  may  first  be  predicated  of  the  one 
who  has  become  flesh.  One  principal  reason  for  the  continued  misinter- 
pretation of  ver.  14  lies  in  the  untenable  opinion,  that  finally  at  this  point 
the  transition  is  made  from  the  representation  of  the  being  and  activity  of 
the  pre-existent  to  the  description  of  the  one  appearing  as  man,  whereas 
from  ver.  4  onwards  reference  is  made  only  to  the  one  who  has  become  man. 
If  one  accepts  as  genuine  the  text  of  ver.  13,  presented  above,  p.  288,  n.  7, 
it  must  be  fully  admitted  that  this  transition  is  not  first  made  with  ver.  14. 
Rather  the  statement  concerning  the  begetting  of  Jesus  by  God  without  the 
aid  of  a  man  is  extended  by  the  sentence,  that  in  and  with  this  begetting  the 
Logos — which  in  the  l^eginning  and  from  the  beginning  until  His  miraculous 
begetting  as  man  was  God — became  flesh. 

6.  (P.  315.)  Since  in  1  John  i.  1  t6v  \6yov  rijs  ^(otjs  in  the  sense  of  gospel 
(Phil.  ii.  16  ;  Acts  v.  20)  could  very  easily  be  connected  as  a  loose  apposi- 
tional  phrase  (cf.  Acts  x.  37,  t6  yfvofievov  prjjxa)  with  the  four  relative  clauses 
which  are  the  objects  of  anayyiWo^ev  vfiiv,  the  use  of  the  construction  nepl 
Tov  Xoyov  TTJs  ^oj^s  is  a  positive  proof  that  this  connection  is  intentionally 
excluded.  Not  the  word  of  life  which  the  apostles  proclaim,  but  the  person 
about  which  their  preaching  centres,  namely,  Jesus,  is  meant  (1  John  v.  9, 
10 ;  John  i.  7,  15,  v.  31-46,  x.  41,  xii.  41,  xv.  26 ;  Rom.  i.  3,  xv.  21  ;  Acts 
viii.  12).  In  the  preceding  relative  clauses  also,  this  person  who  always 
existed,  all  the  manifestations  of  whose  life  and  whose  physical  qualities  were 
sensibly  perceived  by  the  apostles  with  ears,  eyes,  and  hands,  is  meant,  but 
described  impersonally  and  by  a  paraphrase.  All  that  was  audible,  visible, 
and  tangible  which  the  disciples  were  able  to  perceive  in  their  intercourse 
with  Jesus,  is  summed  up  in  the  6  Xdyos  ttjs  C(^ris,  and,  as  the  change  in  the 
construction  shows,  referred  back  to  its  centre.  The  aTrayytWeiv  to.  vfpl  tov 
^Irjaov  (vol..  ii.  377,  n.  2)  =  dTrayyiX\fiv  and  fxaprvpeiv  irtpi  'irjaov.  But  the 
personal  Logos  is  not  called  6  Xdyoy  ttjs  fw^?  because  He  gives  life,  but  because 
He  has  life  in  Himself  (John  i.  4),  i.e.  is  living  ;  or,  as  the  substitution  of 
the  idea  ?}  ^coij  in  ver.  2  shows,  by  means  of  an  appositional  genitive,  He 
is  Himself  described  as  the  one  who  is  in  person  life  ;  cf.  John  xi.  25,  xiv.  6. 

7.  (P.  315.)  In  Rev.  xix.  12,  fxav  ovofin  yeypappevov  6  has  the  strongest 
MS.  authority  (to  Avhich  S-  has  been  recently  added).  The  reading  ouofiara 
yfypafip,eva  a  is  due  to  the  mention  of  many  diadems  in  the  same  verse.  In 
BS'  the  two  readings  are  confused.  In  ver.  13  the  present  writer  considers 
KtK\riTai  to  be  the  correct  reading.  The  testimony  of  the  versions  as  such  for 
(coXeirai  has  no  great  weight.  Although  in  xix.  16  we  have  the  names  directly 
connected  with  the  judgment,  the  name  6  Xdyoy  tov  0eov,  which  is  outside  of 

j  the  vision,  is  not  without  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment. 
I  If  Christ  did  not  come,  or  if  He  did  not  conquer  and  administer  judgment, 
I  then  He  would  not  be,  what  He  as  the  Word  of  God  must  be,  truthful  and 
I  reliable  (cf.  xix.  9,  11,  iii.  14). 

8.  (P.  316.)  Although  originally  an  adjective,  [dn  is  never  so  used  either 
in  the  O.T.  (where  icnj  and  pcK  are  used  instead)  or  in  the  N.T.     Conae- 

'.  qucntly,  it  is  not  so  used  in  Rev.  iii.  14,  where  it  would  be  a  mere  parade  of 
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learning,  since  6  maros  koi  akrjdivtk  immediately  follows.     The  readers  were 
familiar  with   dfir'jv  only  as  an  adverbial  exclamation.      Elsewhere,  whea 
used  substantively,  to  dfjL,)u  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16  ;  2  Cor.  i.  20)  occurs,  but  6  a/n^J 
is  used  here  because  it  is  the  name  of  a  man.     Practically  the  same  thought, 
is  expressed  by  the  synonym  vai  in  2  Cor.  i.  19.     The  primary  reference  ia  tc 
Christ  as  preached  (cf.  Rom.  x.  5-8).     As  such  He  is  not  at  the  same  time 
both  Yea  and  Nay,  but  in  Him  is  a  Yea  which  cannot  be  contradicted 
Moreover,  in  relation  to  the  promises  of  the  O.T.,  Christ  Himself  is  found  th( 
confirming  Yea  to  all  the  questions  contained  in  and  suggested  by  prophec}'.; 
According  to  Paul,  therefore,  Christ  is  a  word  of  God  spoken  unto  the  world 
at  the  end  of  days,  an  affirming  word,  itself  in  turn  confirmed  by  the  Amen 
of  the  Church. 

9.  (Pp.  319,  325.)  The  contradiction  between  John  vii.  8  and  John  vii.  IC 
early  led  to  a  change  of  the  reading  ovk  dvalS.  (XD  Sc  Ss,  etc.),  which  could 
not  have  been  invented  into  ovnu  duafi.  (BL  Sah.  etc.).  Appealing  to  thif 
passage.  Porphyrins  (in  Jerome,  c.  Pelcuj.  ii.  17)  accuses  Jesus  of  inconstantia 
et  mutatio.  Schopenhauer  {Grundprohleme  der  Ethik,  2te  Aufl.  S.  225)  in 
proving  that  falsehood  is  not  unconditionally  wron^,',  cites  the  fact  that  on 
one  occasion  "even  Jesus  Christ  intentionally  told  an  untruth."  Something 
of  the  same  contrast  is  to  be  observed  between  ii.  4  and  ii.  7  f. 

10.  (P.  319.)     Reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  O.T.  prophecy  in  the  gospel 
history  is  more  frequently  made  by  John  (i.  23,  45,  ii.  17,  22  [r^  yp"4>Fi],  xii. 
14  f.,  38-41,  xix.  24,  36,  xx.  9)  and  by  Jesus  Himself  in  the  Fourtli  Cospelj 
(v.  39,  46  f.,  vi.  45,  xiii.  18,  xv.  25,  xvii.  12)  than  by  Mark  and  Luke.     The 
point  of  view,  however,  is  entirely  different  from  that  in  Matt.     In  ^Matthew; 
the  purpose  is  apologetic,  namely,  to  prove  to  the  Jews  that  in  the  very 
respect  in  which  Jesus  was  an  offence  to  His  people.  He  fulfilled  prophecy 
—when  this  is  rightly  interpreted  (vol.  ii.  560  f.)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  John 
does  not  attempt  to  refute  formally  and  in  detail  the  objections  raised  l)y  the 
Jews  on  the  ground  of  the  apparent  lack  of  correspondence  between  pnqjhecy 
and  fulfilment  (i.  46,  vi.  42,  vii.  27,  41  f.,  52,  xii.  34).     This  contradiction  is, 
met  by  the  fulfilment  in  Jesus  of  God's  plan  of  salvation  foreshadowed  in  tbe( 
O.T.  by  example  and  by  word  (i.  14,  16,  17,  23,  33,  41,  45,  iii.  14,  iv.  26,  42,- 
v.  39,  46  f.,  vii.  31,  ix.  37,  x.  11,  35,  xii.  37-41),  which  general  position  the 
Christian  readers  of  the  Gospel  accepted,  and  which  is  frequently  attested 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  without  detailed  instances.     On  Him  as  the  agent  of 
salvation,  God  has  set  His  .seal  (vi.  27),  and  whoever  believes  in  Him,  becomes' 
by  the  change  tlius  wrought  in  himself  a  confirming  seal  of  the  truthfulness 
and  loyalty  of  God  in  the  fulfilling  of  His  promises  (iii.  33,  cf.  vi.  35; 
1  Cor.  ix.  2  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  2).     So  that  the  agreement  between  prophecy  and) 
fulfilment  which  catches  the  eye,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  significance  for 
the  faith  of  believers.     Just  as  the  first  disciples  were  strengthened  by  the 
discovery  of  this  agreement  even  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
(ii.  22,  vii.  39,  xii.  16,  37-41,  xiii.  18,  xv.  25,  xix.  24,  36  f.,  xx.  9),  so  here 
references  to  it  are  designed  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  readers.     The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Himself  (ii.  19-22,  vi.  70  f.,  xii.  32  f, 
xiii.  19-29,  xiii.  38,  xvi.  4,  xviii.  9,  32)  ;  to  which  for  this  reason  the  solemn  iva 
TT^Tjpcodjj  is  applied  (xviii.  9,  32),  as  it  is  likewise  to  the  prophetic  testimony 
of  the  Baptist  (x,  41),  and  even  to  the  unintentional  prophecy  of  Caiaphas 
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(xi.  51).     This  is  the  significance  also  of  the  prophetic  utterances  dealing 
:  with  the  past  and  bringing  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  the  present.     Jesus 
I  is  a  "  seer,"  who  does  not  need  human  intervention  in  order  to  know  things 
'  most  secret,  when  His  calling  demands  such  knoAvledge  (ii.  24  f.,  iv.  16-18, 
29, 39,  50,  52,  vi.  64,  70,  xiii.  10  f.,  18,  xxi.  15-17).     Although  Jesus  rejects  the 
dogma  that  every  affliction  suffered  by  the  individual  is  punishment  for  his 
'  personal  sins  (ix.  2  f .),  in  a  particular  case  He  does  recognise  this  to  be  the 
i  relation  of  sin  to  suffering  (v.  14).     It  is  the  inexplicable  manifestation  of 
i  such  deep,  prophetic  insight  that  overwhelms  Nathanael  and  the  Samaritan 
woman  (i.  47-50,  iv.  16-19,  29, 38).     Is  was  this  insight  which  qualified  Jesus 
j  to  be  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  knows  every  member  of  His  flock,  calling  it 
by  name  and  dealing  with  it  in  accordance  with  its  individual  character- 
istics (x.  3,  14,  27  ;  cf.  i.  42,  xx.  16).     The  way  in  which  John  treats  prophecy 
and  prediction  throughout  the  Gospel  proves  that  he  is  not  like  Matthew  an 
apologetic  historian,  much  less  a  speculative  religious  philosopher,  but  the 
""'*   j  pastor  and  spiritual  guide  of  his  readers. 
'^  11.  (P.  321.)     The  negative  answer  in  John  i.  21,  25  to  the  question  as  to 

whether  John  is  Elijah,  which  in  the  light  of  Matt.  xi.  10,  14,  xvii.  10-13  ; 
-    IMark  i.  2,  ix.  11-13  ;  Luke  vii.  27,  seems  remarkable,  is  no  absolute  answer  ; 
;   I  since  in  John  iii.  28  John  speaks  of  himself  as  the  one  prophesied  in  Mai. 
^^  |iii.  1,  hence  as  Elijah  (Mai.  iii.  23).     Moreover,  the  principal  mission  which 
;in  i.  31  he  ascribes  to  himself  is,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  schools, 
that  of  Elijah  ;  cf.  Just.  Dial.  viii.  49  ;  Goldfahn,  Justin  und  die  Agada,  S.  34  f. ; 
better  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.  §  77.     There  is  also  a  strong  resemblance  between 
ijohn  V.  35  and  Sirach  xlviii.  1.     In  John  i.  21,  therefore,  the  question  is 
'answered  in  the  negative  only  in  the  superstitious  sense  in  which  it  was  asked 
(cf.  Matt.  xvi.  14,  xxvii.  47,  49  ;  Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  xv.  35f.) ;  on  the  other 
'hand,  it  is  affirmed  in  the  sense  of  Luke  i.  17.     John  was  also  obliged  in 
ji.  21,  25  to  answer  in  the  negative  the  question  as  to  whether  he  was  the 
'prophet ;  because  this  idea  was  used  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Messiah, 
without  a  clear  distinction  being  made  between  them,  and  might  easily  be 
confused  with  the  latter  (vi.  14  f.,  vii.  40). 
iT.i;  j      12.  (P.  323.)     It  is  true  that  in  Acts  xix.  1-7  nothing  is  said  about 
'" disciples  of  John,"  simply  disciples  being  mentioned,  i.e.  according  to  the 
usage  of  Acts,  believing  wor-shippers  of  Jesus,  i.e.  Christians.      But  since 
prior  to  the  time  when  Paul  came  to  Ephesus  they  had  not  received  the 
baptism  of  the  Church,  and  knew  nothing  of  a  baptism  followed  by  the  gift 
Ijf  the  Holy  Spirit,  their  Christianity  was  independent  of  the  Church  and 
j'lreceded  it.     They  could  have  received  the  baptism  of  John  only  from  John 
.he  Baptist  himself,  or  possibly,  since  we  are  informed  in  John  iii.  22-iv.  2 
Ihat  the  baptism  of  John  was  used  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  from  the  latter  ; 
'hey  had  not  prior  to  this  time  been  members  of  a  Christian  Church,  into 
'.vhich  no  one  was  received  without  Christian  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the 
bhurch.     It  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  xviii.  25  that  Apollos  likewise  had 
111:     I'eceived  the  baptism  of  John,  and  hence  it  is  not  expressly  stated  that  he 
iifterwards  received  the  baptism  of  the  Church.     But  he  also  represents  a 
orm  of  Christianity  earlier  than  the  Church  (vol.  i.  262).     When  he  came 
0  Ephesus,  he  was  familiar  only  with  the  baptism  of  John,  and  therefore 
0     cnew  nothing  of  the  Church  and  its  baptism.     Moreover,  his  knowledge  of 
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the  Christian  teaching  needed  to  be  completed  by  Aquila.  If  these  state- 
ments of  Luke  be  correct,  then  faith  in  Jesus  and  a  relatively  accurate 
knowledge  of  His  history  (Acts  xviii.  25,  aKpilSas)  must  have  reached  Alex- 
andria (xviii.  24)  and  Ephesus  prior  to  the  time  of  Acts  ii.  1,  38,  and  possibly 
even  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  through  Jews  who  in  Palestine  had  come  to 
believe  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  to 
Himself,  perhaps  through  visitors  at  the  feasts  from  the  Diaspora  (Luke 
xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  18  ;  Acts  xxi.  25).  The  danger,  which  lay  in  this  form  of 
Christianity  unrelated  to  the  Church,  was  averted  by  Paul  and  his  friends 
in  the  case  of  the  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus  and  of  Apollos.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  true  also  in  the  case  of  all  those  at  Ephesus  and 
elsewhere  related  in  the  same  or  a  similar  manner  to  Jesus  and  His  Church. 
"Whether  this  happened  in  the  case  of  the  disciples  of  John  in  Palestine,  who 
in  Jesus'  own  time  kept  themselves  separate  from  Him  (Matt.  ix.  14  ff. ; 
John  iii.  25  ff.),  is  even  more  uncertain.  Reference  may  be  made  here  to 
1  John  ii.  19,  according  to  which  the  connection  of  certain  errorists  with 
the  Christian  Church  seems  from  the  first  not  to  have  been  beyond  question. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  at  all  imi^ossible  that  the  confused  statements  con- 
cerning a  connection  between  the  followers  of  the  Baptist  and  the  semi- 
Christian  adherents  of  Simon  Magus  and  Dositheus  have  some  basis  in  fact 
(Clem.  Horn.  ii.  22-24  ;  Recogn.  i.  54,  60,  ii.  7-12).  Moreover,  the  Mandasans 
or  Sabians,  with  their  worship  of  the  prophet  John,  the  son  of  Zachariah, 
and  their  anti-Christian  system,  are  probably  only  the  Eastern  descendants 
of  a  Palestinian  gnosis  which  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  Baptist,  and 
rejected  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  although  they  may  have  adopted  many 
Babylonian  elements  into  their  system.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to 
dispute  the  assertions  of  Baldensjjerger,  which  overshoot  the  mark,  Der  Pro- 
log, des  4  Ev.  sein  apologetisch  polemischer  Zweck,  1898. 

13.  (Pp.  324,  325.)  In  John  iv.  4,  eSet  (cf.  Luke  xi.  42,  xix.  5,  xxii.  7) 
means  little  more  than  e6os  rjv  in  Jos.  Ant.  xxii.  6.  1,  referring  to  the  same 
route ;  cf.  Bell.  ii.  12.  3  ;  Vita,  52  (eSet  for  those  who  desired  to  travel 
rapidly),  also  the  remarkable  parallels  to  John  iv.  in  Bereshith  Rabba, 
chaps,  xxxiii.  and  Ixxxi.  (trans,  by  Wilnsche,  S.  141,  398).  Jesus  Himself 
would  have  travelled  through  Samaria  on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  if 
the  Samaritans  had  been  willing  to  furnish  Him  lodging  (Luke  ix,  51-56, 
above,  p.  89  f.  n.  19).  The  strong  expression  in  John  iv.  4,  which  is  not, 
however,  to  be  pressed  too  far,  is  chosen,  in  order  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
Jesus  travelled  through  Samaria  without  any  intention  of  working  there, 
and  met  with  unexpected  success,  which  astonished  even  Him.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  ol  yap  crvvxpt^vrai  'louSaiot  lafiapi'iTai^  in  iv.  9  is  to  be  omitted, 
with  N*D  a  b  e,  or  to  be  retained,  as  in  all  other  MSS.  (including  the  contem- 
porary first  corrector  of  >*,  also  Sc  Ss,  and  probably  therefore  also  Tatian, 
Forsch.  i.  159).  The  classical  brevity  of  the  insertion  is  in  favour  of  its 
genuineness.  Strong  evidence  to  the  effect  that  John  continued  to  live  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  home  surroundings  and  opinions,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  sometimes  omits  an  explanation,  where  it  would  seem  to  be 
very  necessary.  To  John  himself  the  name  Bethesda  (v.  2,  cf.  ver.  42)  is 
important,  because  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  (vol.  i.  28,  n.  15),  and  he 
recalls  the  connection  between  the  ceremony  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast 
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of  Tabernacles  and  the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  on  this  day,  vii.  37  f . ;  but  in 
neither  case  does  he  take  the  trouble  to  make  these  relations  clear  to  his 
readers — who  were  not  familiar  with  them. 

14.  (P.  324.)  From  the  fact  that  rrjs  TcjSipidbos  (xxi.  2)  is  alone  given  as 
the  name  of  the  Lake,  it  is  probably  to  be  concluded  that  outside  of  Pales- 
tine this  name  was  already  the  better  known.  When  Jos.  Bell.  iii.  10.  1 
writes,  j)  XifxvT]  .  .  .,  ^  Kokdrai  TevvT]<Tap  npbs  rcov  e7rt;^ci)pici)y,  and  Pliny, 
Historia  Naturalis,  v.  71,  Pacum  quern  plures  genesaruvi  vacant,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  alongside  of  this  name  another,  or  many  such,  were  used 
According  to  Pliny,  loc.  cit.,  the  Lake  bore  among  other  names  also  that  of 
the  town  Tarichea.  Matthew  and  Mark  use  only  77  ddXacraa  ttjs  TaXiXalas, 
altliough  they  know  Tevvrjcraper  as  the  name  of  the  country  (Matt.  xiv.  34  ; 
Mark  vi.  53).  Of  the  Gospels  only  Luke  in  v.  1  has  jj  Xlpvij  Tewrjo-aper  ; 
Jos.  with  or  without  Xlpvi],  regularly  rj  rfvurjcrdp  (Bell.  ii.  20.  6,  iii.  10.  1,  x. 
7  and  8),  and  in  the  later  writings  the  Hellenised  form  ^  Tewrja-apls  or 
Yfvvr](Tap'iTLs,  Ant.  v.  1.  22,  xviii.  2.  1  and  3  ;  Vita,  65  (Niese,  349).  With 
this,  however,  we  read  in  his  Bell.,  published  between  75  and  79  (iii.  3.  5), 
p.iXP'-  "?f  Trpoj  TtjSepinSa  Xcp.vtjs,  and   (iv,   8.  2)  twice  17  Ti^epUcov   (sc.   Xifivrj), 

corresponding  to  the  Talmudic  nnan  W  as;.  The  translation  of  John  is  more 
exact  than  the  circumlocutions  of  Josephus. 


§  69.  INTEGEITY,  DATE  OF  COMPOSITION,  AND 
GENUINENESS  OF  THE  FOUETH  GOSPEL. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  degeneracy  of  the 

I  text  of  the  earlier  Gospels  is  practically  non-existent  as  far 

I  as  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  concerned,  namely,  the  irresistible 

'tendency  to  make  similar  accounts  resemble  one  another 

I  yet  more  closely.     The  thoroughly  distinctive  character  of 

ithe  Gospel  prevented  confusion  of  its  text  with  that  of  the 

I  Synoptics.     It  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  such  details 

|as  the  inscription  over  the  cross  in  three  languages  (xix.  20, 

jxxiv.  34),  the  notice  of  the  casting  of  lots  for  the  coat,  and 

the  piercing  of  Jesus'  side  with  a  spear,  were  inserted  in 

the  Synoptics  (Matt,  xxvii.  35,  49  ;  Luke  xxiii.  38)  from 

John,  than  that  John's  Gospel  was  enriched  by  citations 

from  them,  although  early  changes  in   the  text  of  John 

made  on  the  basis  of  the  Synoptics  are  not  wanting  (e.g. 

i.  34,  vi.  69).     More  frequently  changes  in  the  original 

text  are  due  to  the  boldness  of  John's  thouQ-ht  or  the 

awkwardness  of  his  language  (n.  1).     There  are  also  early 
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glosses  which  become  widely  current  (n.  2),  and  one 
undeniable  interpolation  which  came  to  be  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (vii.  53- 
viii.  11,  n.  3).  The  main  reason  why  the  work  of  the 
original  author  has  been  preserved  practically  intact  is  the 
fact,  it  was  intended  originally  for  the  Church,  and  so  was 
read  in  the  congregations.  In  this  respect  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  letters  sent  by  the  apostles  to  the  Churches 
(vol.  i.  159),  to  which  the  two  addresses  to  the  readers 
which  it  contains  give  it  a  certain  resemblance.  The 
attempts  to  distinguish  the  later  elements  in  the  Gospel 
have  proved  illuminating  only  to  those  who  have  under- 
taken their  separation  (n.  4),  while  the  assumption  that 
disorder  of  sequence  has  been  created  in  the  Gospel  through 
the  accidental  misplacing  and  loss  of  leaves,  presupposes 
so  many  unlikely  accidents  (n.  5)  that  attention  need  only 
be  called  to  it  in  a  text-book. 

The  investigation  of  the  supplement  (§66)  has  shown 
that  this,  and  consequently  the  entire  Gospel,  could  not 
have  been  written  after  the  year  100.  With  this  con- 
clusion agrees  the  entire  Church  tradition,  which  even  the 
ancient  deniers  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  did 
not  venture  to  reject  (above,  pp.  177  f.,  180).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  supplement  could  not  have  been  written  before 
the  death  of  Peter,  and  we  saw  that  it  seemed  probable 
that  a  number  of  years  elapsed  after  64  and  70  before  it 
was  written  (above,  p.  240  f.),  a  Terminus  a  quo  deter- 
mined wholly  on  exegetical  grounds,  but,  like  the  Terminus 
ad  quem,  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  tradition.  Now,  it 
is  possible  that,  while  the  composition  of  chap.  xxi.  certainly 
belongs  later  than  the  year  70,  chaps,  i.-xx.  were  written  con- 
siderably earlier.  But  the  history  of  the  book  shows  that 
prior  to  the  addition  of  the  supplement  it  was  confined  to 
a  very  small  group  of  readers,  so  that  only  a  short  interval 
could  have  intervened  between  the  composition  of  chaps. 
i,-xx.  and  chap.  xxi.    This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  relation  of  cliaps.  i.-xx.  to  the  Synoptics 
(§  67),  as  a  result  of  which  we  were  compelled  to  bring  the 
composition  of  the  entire  book  down  to  the  year  75, 
probably  to  some  time  between  80  and  90.  This  state- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  proved,  until  the  representatives 
of  other  views  discuss  more  fundamentally  than  they  have 
done  heretofore  the  proofs  for  the  statement  derived  from 
tradition,  the  book  itself,  and  comparative  criticism.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  frequently,  but  manifestly  without 
warrant,  to  prove  from  the  present  tense  in  v.  2  that  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  written  before  the  year  60  (n.  6). 
Much  more  frequently  a  later  composition  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  assumed,  always  in  consequence  of  the  denial  of 
its  composition  by  the  apostle  John. 

That  for  a  hundred  years  the  question  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  Gospel  should  have  been  discussed  zealously, 
even  heatedly,   without  any  resulting  agreement  among 
otherwise  capable   critics,  is  comprehensible    and    almost 
self-evident  (n.   7).     The   contents   of  the  book  and  its 
:  demands  upon  the  reader  are  too  great  for  it  to  be  other- 
I  wise.     Since  the  second  century  we  have  had  exaggerated 
I  representations  of  its  peculiarities  ;  speculations  and  mys- 
i  teries  foreign  to  it  have  been  found  in  it ;  though  there 
I  are  not  lacking  more  sober  treatments  of  the  Gospel,  which 
establish  beyond  question   its    unique   place    among   the 
books  of  the  N.T.     In  this  Gospel  alone  do  we  find  an 
.historical  scheme  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  which  enables  us  to 
j  arrange  the  material  supplied  by  the  other  tradition,  and 
I  which  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  development  of  events  in 
I  the  history  of  the  world  of  the  utmost   significance  for 
■religion,  and  so  for  mankind.     And  this  scheme  is  filled 
|out  with  detail,  which  to  the  intelligence  limited  to  the 
things  of  ordinary  experience  must  seem  a  'priori  to  be 
merely  fantastic  inventions,   but  which  through   all  the 
centuries  of  the  Gospel's  existence  have  been  received  by 
multitudes  of  both  wise  and  foolish  men  as  disclosures  of 
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truth  essential  for  life  and  death,  and  held  to  with  cflowino 
love.  Here  are  deeds  which  defy  every  attempt  to  brina 
them  under  the  laws  of  action  which  are  daily  observed 
and  commonly  accepted ;  sayings  of  Jesus  which  cannot 
be  derived  by  inference  from  other  sayings  attributed  to 
Him  by  tradition.  And  all  this  makes  a  stronger  claim 
to  historical  trustworthiness  than  does  any  other  account 
of  Jesus'  life.  The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were  put 
forth  as  the  writings  of  disciples  of  the  apostles,  repro- 
ducing not  what  the  authors  themselves  had  experienced, 
but  the  accounts  of  others.  There  is  nothing  in  Matthew 
which  indicates  a  direct  personal  relation  between  the 
author  and  the  contents  of  his  book,  and  not  only  does  his 
book  lack  clear  personal  testimony  of  the  author,  but  there 
is  no  witness  of  contemporaries  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  its  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourth  Gospel 
contains  the  personal  testimony  of  its  author  in  the  solemn 
form  of  an  oath  (above,  p.  217  f),  and  at  its  close  is  found  a 
testimony  to  his  authorship  and  truthfulness  written  in  the 
author's  lifetime  by  friends  of  his,  and  made  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  original  Gospel. 

So  long  as  and  wherever  Christianity  is  conditioned  by 
what  Jesus  was,  and  did,  and  taught,  it  will  be  conditioned 
also  by  the  answer  given  to  the  question  ccncerning  the 
genuineness,  and  consequently  the  trustworthiness,  of  this 
Gospel.  Among  thoughtful  persons  there  are  only  a  few 
who  admit  that  the  book  was  written  by  an  eye-witness 
and  apostle,  and  yet  deny  its  trustworthiness  in  essential 
points  (n,  8).  A  writer  who  makes  truthfulness  the  con- 
dition of  all  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  of  the  possession 
of  eternal  life  (i.  47,  iii.  20  f.,  iv.  16-18,  xvii.  17, 
xviii.  37),  and  declares  the  Devil  to  be  the  father  of  lies 
and  deceits  (vi.  70,  viii.  44,  xiii.  2,  27)  by  every  attempt 
made  to  confirm  the  personal  testimony  of  i.  14,  especially 
by  the  deceptive  retrospect  in  xii.  37-43,  and  the  solemn 
assurance  in  xix.  35,  would  call  down  upon  himself  almost 
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unutterable  condemnation,  if  he  declared  to  be  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Jesus  things  which  he  knew  better  than  his 
critics  Jesus  had  never  done  or  said.  It  is  not  on  purely 
scientific  grounds,  therefore,  but  out  of  pure  necessity,  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  distrust  the  historical  testimony 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  internal  grounds  deny  also  its 
composition  by  an  eye-witness  and  apostle,  and  that  others, 
not  so  decided  in  their  opinions,  seek  to  straddle  the 
question  of  the  Gospel's  genuineness,  by  a  reinterpretation 
either  of  the  tradition  or  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  scientific  grounds  for  the  denial  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
have  been  discovered  after  it  has  been  determined  to  seek 
them.  The  arguments  derived  from  the  relation  of 
John  to  the  Synoptics,  on  the  presupposition  that  the 
latter  are  essentially  trustworthy,  have  been  answered  in 
§  67  (cf.  also  §  63).  Other  arguments  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  Gospel  with  Revelation,  on  the  pre- 
supposition that  this  is  a  work  by  the  apostle  John, 
cannot  be  discussed  until  Revelation  has  been  investigated. 
All  the  other  arguments  consist  of  very  questionable 
observations. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  sections  the  narrative  lacks  the 

Icarness  and  definiteness  which  we  should  expect  from  an 

.^ye-witness.     While  John  shares  Mark's  tendency  to  retain 

jhe  Aramaic  form  of  names  and  addresses  (vol.  ii.  502,  n.  1, 

md  above,  pp.  307  f.,  323  ;  below,  n.  13),  he  lacks  Mark's 

oictorial  gift.     Scenes  which  begin  with  a  certain  amount 

)f  definiteness    have   no   conclusion  ;    e.g.    the   passages 

ii.  21,  V.  47,  XX.  23,  29,  xxi.  22  (cf.  also  ii.  20,  iii.  36) 

!nd  with  a  saying  of  Jesus  instead  of  a  narrative  statement, 

lthouo;h  there  is  no  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  bei^inninir 

f  these  narratives  (cf.  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20).     In  xiv.  31 

othing  is  said  w^hich  indicates  that  the  disciples  followed 

he  bidding  of  Jesus  to  rise  from  the  table  and  leave  the 

leal,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  did  it ;  but  in  xvii.  1 

VOL.  III.  32 
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(cf.  xi.  41)  we  notice  that  at  that  moment  Jesus  was  in 
the  open  air.  Only  by  a  careful  reading  of  xii.  21-36  do 
we  learn  that  the  request  of  the  Greeks  was  not  granted 
(xii.  20).  The  representation  of  the  course  of  events  in 
vi.  21-24  is  very  awkward.  Where  and  under  what 
circumstances  sayings  like  xii.  44-50,  the  beginnings  of 
which  (xii.  44,  eKpa^ev)  show  that  they  are  not  unrelated 
sayings  thrown  together  like  Matt.  iii.  2,  Mark  i.  15,  were 
spoken,  we  are  not  informed.  In  other  instances,  where 
the  beginning  lacks  the  desired  definiteness,  the  name  of 
the  place  is  given  farther  on  in  the  narrative  (i.  28,  vi.  59, 
viii.  20).  In  this  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
special  purpose,  e.g.,  to  answer  the  question  which  one  who 
heard  an  oral  narrative  might  ask  afterwards  as  to  where 
the  event  narrated  took  place.  At  the  same  time,  we 
notice  an  accuracy  of  details  and  a  clearness  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  things  secondary  and  unimportant  (n.  9)  which 
reveals  the  vividness  of  the  author's  underlying  conception. 
In  clear  characterisation  of  the  persons  who  appear  (above, 
pp.  224  f.,  302),  and  in  brief  original  sayings,  which  are  not 
without  a  touch  of  delicate  humour  and  bitter  irony  (i.  46, 
iv.  15,  vii.  3,  28,  35,  48  f.,  52,  viii.  19,  22,  48,  57,  ix.  20  f., 
24-34,  xi,  11,  16,  xviii.  31,  35,  38,  39,  xix.  5,  14,  19,22), 
the  incidents  and  conversations  in  i.  46-50,  iv.  6-26, 
ix.  1-41,  xi.  1-44,  xviii.  29-xix.  22  are  without  parallel 
in  narrative  literature.  The  numerous  elements  which  were 
accustomed  to  mingle  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  feasts 
in  Jerusalem  (xviii.  20)  are  clearly  delineated  :  the  natives^ 
of  Jerusalem  (vii.  25);  the  multitudes  of  festival  pilgrims 
(vii.  12,  31,  40),  who  disappeared  again  (viii.  12-x.  21) 
when  it  was  over  (cf.  vii.  37) ;  those  non-Jews  who  came  to: 
the  feast  (xii.  20) ;  the  Pharisees  who,  notwithstanding  their 
contempt  for  the  multitude  ignorant  of  the  law  (vii.  49. 
n.  10  end),  mingle  with  it,  observing  the  people's  expressioD 
of  feeling  and  motives,  and  dispute  with  Jesus  (i.  24,  above, 
p.  283  f.  ;  iv.  1,  vii.  32,  47,  viii.  13,  ix.  13,  40,  xi.  46,  xii.  19) 
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in  clear  distinction  from  the  ruling  aristocracy,  the  high 
priests,  who  hold  themselves  aloof  (especially  vii.  48, 
xii.  42).  John  is  aware  that  the  Pharisaic  party  is  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  guild  of  the  scribes,  and  dominates 
in  the  synagogue  (iii.  10  ;  cf.  vii.  49,  xii.  42),  although  he 
never  mentions  the  scribes  (n.  10).  He  also  knows  that 
they  are  represented  in  the  Sanhedrin  along  with  the 
ruling  party  (iii.  1,  vii.  47,  50).  They  have  an  interest  in 
the  religious  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  Baptist  and 
Jesus,  which  is  prompted  by  religious  motives,  but  they 
are  able  to  take  practical  steps  to  regulate  this  movement 
only  by  bringing  the  observations  which  they  have  made 
among  the  people  before  the  Sanhedrin,  which  then  takes 
action,  issues  orders  for  arrests,  and  gives  other  directions 
(vii.  32,  45,  ix.  22,  xi.  46-53,  57,  xii.  10,  xviii.  3,  12-28). 
The  moral  influence  of  the  Pharisees  is  greater  in  the 
Sanhedrin  than  that  of  the  high  priests  (xii.  42),  but  the 
latter  have  more  political  courage.  It  is  the  ruling  high 
priest  who  suggests  that  Jesus  be  got  rid  of,  and  how  this 
may  be  done  (xi,  49).  In  similar  decisions  with  reference 
to  Lazarus  (xii.  10),  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  matter 
before  Pilate,  in  which  all  law  and  all  of  Israel's  religious 
hope  were  trampled  under  foot,  the  Pharisees  do  not  seem 
to  have  had  part.  Only  the  high  priests  and  their  servants. 
are  represented  as  speaking  (xix.  6,  12-15,  21).  It  needed 
only  the  skill  of  an  historian,  which  John  lacks,  to  create 
out  of  such  material  a  monument  of  historical  art ;  and  it 
needed  only  a  slightly  poetic  temperament,  which  John  also 
lacks,  to  transform  narratives  like  chaps,  iv.  ix.  xi.  into 
engrossing  romances,  and  to  make  out  of  the  material  in 
chaps,  vii.  xviii.-xix.  a  thrilling  drama.  It  is  just  this  lack 
of  art,  along  with  accurate  knowledge  of  innumerable  small 
details  and  a  correct  historical  view,  which  proves  that  the 
author  is  a  Jewish  Christian  from  Palestine  and  an  eye- 
,  witness. 

It  would  recjuirc  learning,  which  none  of  the  critics  of 
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the  Fourth  Gospel  can  claim,  to  convict  of  ignorance  on 
these  very  points  the  author,  who  occasionally  informs  his 
readers  who  are  not  Jews  and  who  do  not  live  in  Palestine,  of 
the  location  of  places  in  his  native  land  and  of  the  customs 
of  his  people  (above,  p.  324).  The  opinion  that  he  is 
DOt  well  informed  w^ith  regard  to  geographical  matters  (n. 
11)  and  political  conditions  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  (n.  12)  cannot  be  established.  It  is  likely  to  become 
gradually  more  and  more  clear  that  it  is  better  for  us  to 
learn  from  John  with  regard  to  these  matters,  rather  than 
to  criticise  him  without  knowledge  superior  to  his  own. 
As  evidenced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  w^ords  and 
names  which  he  retains,  he,  like  Mark,  is  familiar  with  the 
language  of  his  people.  Nor  does  he,  in  translating  these 
terms,  make  such  mistakes  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
Matthew  and  even  in  Luke  (n.  13),  e.g.  in  his  translation 
of  the  name  of  Iscariot  (n.  11).  In  his  use  of  the  Greek 
language  also  he  betrays  his  Hebrew  origin.  While  the 
book  in  respect  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  style  has  a 
thoroughly  unified  character,  and  shows  nothing  of  the 
patchwork  of  both  of  Luke's  books  (above,  pp.  79,  104), 
the  character  of  the  language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  proves 
with  complete  certainty  that  it  cannot  have  been  written 
(n.  14)  either  by  a  Greek  or  by  a  Hellenist  in  the  narrow 
meaning  of  the  word  (vol.  i,  39  f.).  Only  a  very  one-sided 
and  short-sighted  comparison  with  certain  stylistic  peculi- 
arities of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  made  (Eus.  H.  E.  vii.  25.  25  f.),  could  lead  to  a 
misunderstanding  of  this  fact.  The  author's  knowleds^e  of 
the  O.T.  is  not  confined  to  the  LXX,  which  he  generally 
follows  (n.  15).  The  peculiar  use  of  the  term  ol  'lovhalot 
has  been  thought  to  betray  the  non-Jewish  character  of 
the  author.  However,  (1)  those  passages  must  be  left  out 
of  account  in  which  the  Jewish  author  informs  his  non- 
Jewish  readers  concerning  Jewish  customs,  conditions,  and 
feasts  which  are  unknown  to  them,  or  which  are  feasts 
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and  customs  foreign  to  their  usage  (ii.  6,  13,  v.  1,  vi.  4, 
vii.  2,  xix.  40,  42).  Mark,  who  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem 
(vii.  3),  and  Josephus  uniformly  use  the  same  exjpressiou. 
Furthermore,  (2)  those  passages  must  be  left  out  of  account 
where  the  author  or  those  whom  he  represents  as  speaking- 
contrast  Jews  with  Samaritans  or  Romans  (iv.  9,  22,  xviii, 
35,  and  throughout  the  entire  section  xviii.  31-xix.  21). 
More  peculiar  is  (3)  the  use  of  the  term  for  the  political 
organisation  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their  official  repre- 
sejitatives.  In  many  passages  Sauhedrin  might  be  sub- 
stituted for  01  'lovSalot,  or  it  might  be  replaced  by  to  kolvov 
TMv  'lovSuLcov,  as  in  Josephus.  This  is  clearly  possible  in 
i.  19,  vii.  13,  ix.  22,  xviii.  12,  14,  xix.  31,  38,  xx.  19. 
Then  connected  therewith  are  (4)  other  passages  where  not 
the  whole  Sanhedrin,  but  members  of  it  and  official  persons 
of  high  rank,  such  as  the  commandant  of  the  temple,  must 
be  understood:  ii.  18,  20,  v.  10,  15-18,  vii.  1,  11,  15  (cf. 
vii.  19  ?  vii.  35,  viii.  22-31,  cf.  vv.  40,  48,  52,  57,  x.  24, 
31,  33,  xi.  8?).  Finally,  (5)  there  are  a  number  of 
passages  where  the  term  is  used  to  designate  the  majority 
of  the  people  who  do  not  yet  believe  on  Jesus,  or  who  are 
already  pronounced  unbelievers,  as  contrasted  with  Him- 
Iself  and  the  group  of  disciples  gathered  about  Him,  the 
'future  Church.  In  addition  to  the  passages  placed  in 
brackets  above,  which  evidently  belong  here,  are  to  be 
reckoned  in  this  class  x.  19,  xi.  19,  31,  33,  36,  xii.  9,  11, 
■also  vi.  41,  52,  where  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  Gali- 
leans, who  are  increasingly  irritated  with  Jesus,  are  called 
Jews;  likewise  viii.  48-57,  where  after  viii.  30,  31  the 
Dccurrence  of  the  term  is  surprising,  and  ix.  18  where  it 
peems  to  be  ecjuivalent  to  ^apiaaloc.  In  all  these  instances 
lie  narrator  is  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  himself 
md  his  readers,  just  as  the  Jew,  Paul,  does  when  writing 
0  Gentile  Christians  (2  Cor,  xi.  24;  1  Thess.  ii.  14;  cf. 
Cor.  ix.  20),  and  the  Jew,  Matthew,  writing  in  Palestine 
xxviii.  15).     The  first  passages  which  are  really  peculiar 
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are  those  in  which  John  represents  Jesus  as  using  this 
term  in  sjDeaking  to  the  disciples  (xiii.  33  ;  with  regard  tc 
xviii.  20,  36,  see  u.  16).  Even  if  it  could  be  proved,  which 
is  not  the  case,  that  for  the  sake  of  clearness  John  repre- 
sents Jesus  as  using  a  term  for  His  enemies  which  was  not 
used  by  Christians  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  origin  until  aftei 
the  organisation  of  the  Church,  it  would  not  at  all  follow 
that  the  author  was  not  a  thorough  Hebrew.  Even 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  one  of  the  inevitable  results  oi 
Jesus'  contest  with  Pharisaism  and  official  Judaism  was 
His  treatment  of  His  disciples  as  a  body  of  men  separated 
from  Israel  (Matt.  v.  llf,  x.  16-42,  xvi.  17-21,  xvii.  24- 
27,  xviii.  15-20,  xxi.  40-46;  Luke  xii.  32).  But  inas- 
much as  John  sets  forth  the  entire  development  of  the 
contest  with  official  Judaism  in  Jerusalem,  intimatinsf  it 
in  i.  19  and  entering  into  it  fully  from  ii.  13  onwards,  we 
find  in  his  Gospel  severe  words  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
Synoptics.  John  also  represents  Jesus  as  acknowledging 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  justify  His 
claims  (x.  35,  v.  39,  46,  xiii.  18,  xv.  25);  Jesus  never 
admitted  that  He  had  broken  the  law  of  Moses  (v.  17-47, 
vii.  19-24);  it  is  not  simply  among  Samaritans  that  He 
feels  Himself  a  Jew  (iv.  22).  He  delights  in  true  Israel- 
ites, whose  king  He  is  (i.  47,  49),  and  is  faithful  to  His 
own  people  (i.  11)  even  unto  death  (above,  p.  308).  But 
when  in  opposition  to  Him  who  holds  the  law  to  be  sacred, 
they  appeal  to  their  law,  or  plead  their  descent  from 
Abraham  against  His  religious  and  moral  demands,  or 
meet  His  ofiers  of  grace  with  declarations  of  what  Moses 
gave  to  their  fathers  (v.  45,  vi.  31,  viii.  33  if.).  He  gives 
them  back  their  own  language,  and  says,  "your  father" 
(vi.  49),  "your  father  Abraham"  (viii.  56),  and  "your 
law"  (viii.  17,  x.  34,  xv.  25).  All  this  is  in  keeping  with 
the  prophetic  announcement  from  the  beginning.  Anyone 
who  is  unable  to  comprehend  historically  such  words 
spoken  by  a  messenger  of  God  in  the  struggle  with  His 
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people  must  necessarily  regard  Isaiah  as  opposed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  whole  temple  cultus  (Isa.  i.  10-20),  and  must 
explain  such  words  as  those  of  the  Baptist  in  Matt.  iii. 
7-9,  Luke  iii.  7-8  as  inventions  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
Church. 

The  naive  manner  in  which  John  mentions  the 
friendly  relationship  between  himself  and  Jesus,  and  sub- 
stitutes it  for  his  personal  name,  which  is  never  employed, 
has  been  criticised.  With  reference  to  this  point,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  modesty  characteristic  of  modern 
writings  is  no  more  a  certain  guarantee  of  the  correctness 
of  their  contents  than  the  naiveness  of  ancient  writinefs  is 
of  theirs.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that 
gives  the  impression  of  self-exaltation,  such  as  Paul  does 
not  seriously  attempt  to  avoid  in  1  Cor.  xv.  10  and  else- 
where. What  the  author  as  briefly  as  possible  says  of 
himself  in  xiii.  23,  xix.  26,  xx.  2,  could  have  been  said 
equally  well  by  Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha,  who  were  not 
distinguished  persons  (xi.  3,  5,  11,  36).  Such  a  personal 
friendship  is  not  conditioned  by  an  exceptionally  high 
grade  of  moral  and  religious  qualities.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  prominent  position  occupied  by  John 
among  the  disciples.  Apart  from  the  statement  of  his 
call  in  i.  35  ff.,  unnoticed  by  many,  John  does  not  let  him- 
self appear  until  xiii.  23,  whereas  reference  is  made  to  the 
future  significance  of  Peter  for  the  Church  as  early  as  i.  42 
(cf.  xxi.  15-27).  In  vi.  68  f.  Peter  is  the  great  confessor, 
as  in  the  Synoptics.  It  is  true  that  John  represents  him, 
as  do  the  Synoptists,  as  the  impetuous  disciple,  whose  zeal 
outruns  his  discretion,  and  who  is  deeply  penitent  for  his 
failings  (xiii.  6-10,  36-38,  xviii.  10-11,  15-27).  But  it 
is  not  sound  critical  judgment  which  finds  in  the  race 
between  Peter  and  John,  in  which  the  younger  disciple 
outruns  the  older  one  (xx.  1-8),  an  expression  of  rivalry 
between  these  two  apostles.  That  there  were  such  rival- 
ries among  the  apostles  to  the  very  end  is  proved  by 
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Matt,  xviii.  1,  xx.  20-28  ;  Mark  ix.  33  ff.,  x.  35-45  ;  Luke 
xxii.  24-32.  There  is  only  a  hint  of  it  in  John  xiii.  12- 
17  and  in  the  ifkeov  of  xxi.  15.  Moreover,  it  is  this  very 
supplement,  added  with  John's  knowledge  and  consent, 
which  proves  that  after  the  death  of  Jesus  all  petty 
jealousy  was  banished  from  the  apostolic  circle.  | 

The  question  as  to  the  literal  trustworthiness  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  which  are  contained  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel — a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  categori- 
cally even  in  the  Synoptics — is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  this  Gospel.  If  the  book 
was  written  between  the  years  80  and  90  (above,  p.  334  f ), 
it  seems  hardly  likely  that  one  who  heard  the  longer  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  should  retain  an  exact  recollection  of  them 
for  so  long.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  due  weight  must  be 
given  to  those  considerations  which  explain  in  a  general 
way  the  persistence  of  gospel  traditions  for  decades  (vol. 
ii.  418  £).  In  the  second  place,  a  man  who  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  received  impressions 
which  determined  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  would  know 
just  as  much  about  them  at  eighty,  if  he  remains  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  as  twenty  years  earlier, 
particularly  if  it  had  been  his  vocation  for  fifty  years  to 
testify  orally  concerning  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  when 
he  was  with  Jesus  (1  John  i.  1-3).  The  diff'erence  between 
the  discourses  in  John  and  in  the  Synoptics,  and  the 
resemblance  of  the  former  to  the  language  of  1  John,  do 
not  prove  that  John's  report  of  them  is  unfaithful.  The 
latter  merely  shows  that  in  him  more  than  in  others  the 
"  words  of  eternal  life,"  which  bound  the  author  to  Jesus, 
especially  those  w^ords  which  Jesus  spoke  to  His  disciples, 
had  been  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood.  With  reference 
to  the  comparison  between  the  discourses  in  John  and  in  the 
Synoptics,  there  are  sayings  in  the  latter  which  no  one  would 
feel  to  be  out  of  place  in  John  (n.  17).  Moreover,  by  cor- 
rect exesfesis  there  is  much  that  can  lie  discarded  from  the 
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discourses  of  Jesus,  such  as  speculative  ideas  and  colourless 
o-eneralities,  which  false  interpretation  has  introduced  into 
them.  Finally,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  esoteric  char- 
acter of  this  book,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  written  for  persons  who  had  long  been  believers,  and 
manifesting  itself  in  the  choice  of  the  discourses  to  ])e 
recorded.  How  much  freedom  John  allowed  himself  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  discourses  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  exactly  and  in  detail  (n.  18).  Whoever  assumes 
that  John  used  a  large  degree  of  liberty,  must  remember 
that  this  is  more  natural  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  heard 
and  who  feels  certain  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  essen- 
tial historical  truth,  than  in  the  case  of  one  farther  removed, 
who  is  dependent  upon  the  accounts  of  those  who  heard, 
i.e.  that  it  would  be  more  natural  for  the  apostles  John 
and  Matthew  than  for  Mark  and  Luke,  who  were  disciples 
of  apostles. 

1.  (P.  333.)     Examples  of  early  and  widely  current  alterations  in  the 

text  are  foiiud  in  i.   18  (above,  p.  326,  n.  3),  i.  34  (above,  p.  284,  n.  2), 

ii.  3  (there  is  no  reason  why  the  critics  should  question  for  an  instant  the 

originality  of  the  genuine  Semitic  text,  H*  [D  defective]  S"  [cf.  also  Adler, 

ie  Verss.  Syr.  p.  57  ;  Sc  Ss  are  defective],  and  of  the  best  Latin  MSS.;  iii.  34 

[all  changes  from  K,  such  as  the  addition  of   6  ^€o?  and  the  omission  of 

iTvevna,  the  complete  alteration  of  the  text  found  in  Ss,  are  due  to  the  failure 

0  recognise    that  to   Trvevfia  is   the  subject) ;    v.   36 :    fxelCcov,   ABE,   etc., 

s  harsh  and  hard  to  explain ;  even  if  fxfi^cou  (cf.  i.  50),  which  suiierficially 

jonsidered    seems   more  satisfactory,  or  ^ei^ova  be   the  correct  reading,  on 

iccount  of  the  article  before  fiaprvpiav  and  the  contrast  between  sKetvos,  ver.  35, 

,nd  eyo),  ver.  36,  the  passage  cannot  mean :  "  1  have  a  greater  witness  than 

hat  which  John   gave   concerning   Me,"  but  must  signify,  "I  possess  the 

requisite)  witness  for  Myself  in  greater  measure  than  did  John  for  himself." 

esus  refuses  to  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  John  in  ver.  33  f.;  and  in  ver.  35 

ohn  is  not  regarded  as  a  witness  for  Jesus,  but  with  Jesus  is  treated  as  a 

ledium  of  revelation.     Accepting  the  reading  fid^av,  the  passage  means  ;  /, 

greater  personality  than  John,  possess  the  (o/ie,  the  only  witness  to  be  cou- 
idered)  witness  (of  God) "  (see  above,  p.  322  f.). 

2.  (P.  334.)  Whether  iv.  9h  is  an  interpolation  or  not  is  uncertain  (above, 
.  332,  n.  13).  This  is  certainly  true  of  v.  36,  eKbexoH-^vcou — kIvijo-lv,  and 
.  4.  In  addition  to  the  strong  external  evidence  against  both  additions  is 
le  fact  that  this  must  have  been  a  welcome  explanation  of  ver.  7,  and  contains 
othiug  out  of  hiinnoiiy  with  ideas  altout  angels  held  by  the  early  Church, 
n  the  other  hand,  the  additions  certainly  go  back  to  an  early  date.     Ver.  4 
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was  already  part  of  the  Greek  text  used  by  Tertullian  {de  Bapt.  v.),  aud  he  ex- 
plained Kara  Kaipov  to  mean  "once  each  year";  of.  Didymus  and  Cyril  in 
Tischeud.  785,  and  Theophil.  (Lat.),  Forsch.  ii.  81,  215,  the  last  having  also 
TT)v  Tov  vdaros  kivtjo-iv  from  ver.  3.  Moreover,  the  gloss  is  thoroughly  Jewish  ; 
cf.  Lightfoot,  Hot:  Hebr.,  ad  loc  ;  Weber,  Jud.  Theol.  §34  ;  Rev.  xvi.  5.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  one  of  Papias'  comments  ;  cf.  note  3. 

3.  (P.  334.)  With  regard  to  vii.  53-viii.  11  the  following  remarks  will 
suffice :  (1)  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  witnesses  for  the  existence  of 
the  story  and  witnesses  which  make  it  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  To  the 
first  only  belongs  the  Didascalia,  chap.  vii.  end  (Syr.,  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  31 ;  Lat., 
ed.  Hauler,  xxiv.  15-22  =  Const,  ap.  ii.  24) ;  because  this  third  century  wori 
contains  much  apocryphal  material  and  the  length  at  which  this  story  is 
reproduced  (in  the  Greek  recension  even  more  noticeable  because  of  the 
brevity  with  which  a  reference  to  Luke  vii.  36  f.  is  here  inserted)  shows  that 
it  was  not  derived  from  one  of  the  canonical  Gospels.  The  story  is  very  old, 
and  could  be  read  in  various  books  not  directly  dependent  upon  each  other, 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  it  was  to  be  found  in  Papias  and  in  the  Gospel  to  tht 
Hebrews  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  39.  16  ;  GK,  ii.  703  f.).  In  and  of  itself,  and  because 
of  the  analogy  to  Mark  xvi.  9-20  (vol.  ii.  478),  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
passage  was  inserted  in  the  N.T,  from  Papias.  Probably  it  is  one  of  those 
apostolic  traditions  which  Papias  inserted  in  connection  with  his  interpre- 
tations of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  most  likely  in  connection  with  John  vii.  2i 
and  viii.  15,  so  that  those  who  gave  it  its  present  place  in  the  Gospel  were 
perhaps  influenced  by  their  source,  the  work  of  Papias.  This  location  would  be 
also  favoured  by  the  fine  contrast  between  this  passage  and  the  illegal  proceed- 
ings of  the  session  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  vii.  45-52.  There  is  no  reason  whj 
the  story  itself  should  not  be  regarded  as  historical.  (2)  The  earliest  witnesses 
for  the  location  of  the  passage  before  viii.  12  are  Lat.  MSS.  from  the  fourtli 
century  onwards  ;  of  the  Greek  MSS.  the  earliest  witness  is  D  (sixth  cent.) 
The  Syrians  (Tatian,  Sc  Ss  S^  S^)  for  along  time  knew  nothing  of  the  passage 
It  was  not  until  the  sixth  century  that  it  was  made  accessible  to  them  bj 
various  translations  ;  cf.  Forsch.  i.  190  ;  Gwynn,  Transact,  of  the  Irish  Acad 
(1886)  xivii.  8,  pp.  17-24  ;  Nestle,  PBE^,  iii.  174.  The  passage  is  certainlj 
no  part  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the  Gospel  to  th 
Hebrews,  in  which  it  occurs,  contains  no  other  material  in  common  witl 
John  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  Papias  would  hav( 
repeated  an  entire  story  of  this  kind  if  it  were  already  in  the  Fourth  Gospe' 
(above,  p.  196),  which  was  known  to  him.  Moreover,  the  possible  mora! 
danger  arising  from  the  story  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  its  disappearancf 
from  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  wanting  originally  in  al 
the  forms  of  the  Syriac  versions.  Direct  evidence  of  the  spurious  charactei 
of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  also  in  the  fact  that  its  position  is  very  uncertain 
In  the  early  MS.,  now  lost,  represented  by  the  Ferrar  group  of  cursives  (13 
69,  124,  346,  etc.),  it  was  inserted  after  Luke  xxi.  38,  where  the  location  iudi 
cated  in  viii.  1,  2  made  it  seem  natural ;  in  other  cursives  and  Armenian  MSS, 
it  is  appended  to  John  xxi.  Even  if  the  latter  position  be  due  to  the  fad 
that  it  was  found  before  John  viii.  12,  recognised  as  suspicious  or  spurious 
and  removed  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel  because  of  unwillingness  to  omit  il 
altogether,  this  does  not  explain  its  location  following  Luke  xxi.  38.     Finally 
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the  language  sliows  that  the  passage  is  not  Johannine.  The  Synoptic 
expression  ot  ypafifxarfls  koi  ^apia-aioi  in  viii.  3  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  occasions  when  it  might  have 
heen  used.  Also  eV  avT0(f)03p(p,  dvap.dpTr]Tos,  iKeyxf'pfi'oi  vno  rrjs  crvvfi8r}(Tfcos 
are  likewise  not  Johannine.  The  opinion  advocated  by  Spitta  (note  5), 
S.  197  f.,  following  the  suggestion  of  other  writers, — that  a  genuine  passage 
has  fallen  out  between  vii.  52  and  viii.  12  and  has  been  replaced  by  an 
apocryphal  story,  is  untenable.  For  how  does  it  happen  then  that  the 
earliest  MSS.  KABC,  etc.,  Origen,  Eusebius  (who  if  this  were  known  to  him 
could  not  have  written  as  he  does  regarding  Papias),  certainly  also  Tertullian 
and  the  Syrian  writers  until  the  sixth  century,  know  nothing  of  either  the 
genuine  or  the  spurious  passage?  The  situation  is  practically  the  same  as 
in  Mark  xvi.  9-20,  save  that  the  connection  between  John  vii.  53-viii.  11 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  cannot,  as  Spitta  maintains,  be  traced  back  into 
the  second  century,  but  only  into  the  fourth.  The  oldest  witness  for 
this  passage  is  Ambrosius  ;  to  counterbalance  the  Verona  MS.  b,  in  which 
the  passage  was  written  by  the  first  copyist,  and  crossed  out  by  a  later  hand, 
there  is  the  Verc.  MS.  a  (fourtli  or  fifth  cent.)  of  equal  age,  which  does  not 
have  it. 

4.  (P.  334.)  Delff's  interpolation  hypothesis  (above,  p.  230)  follows  in 
part  that  of  Schweizer  (Das  Ev.  Jo.  nach  seinem  inneren  Wert  unters.  1841), 
who  likewise  cuts  out  the  Galilean  sections  and  with  these  the  crudest  of 
the  miracles.  Tobler  {Ev.  Jo.  nach  dem  Grundtext,  1867)  demonstrates  ad 
oculos  an  extremely  brief  ur-John.  H.  H.  Wendt  (Lehre  Jesu,  1886,  i. 
215-342  ;  in  a  more  extended  and  improved  form,  Das  Johannesev.  1900) 
has  attempted  to  cull  out  an  original  writing  of  the  apostle  John,  which 
in  essentials  was  a  collection  of  sayings  to  be  compared  with  the  mythical 
"Logia."  In  a  way  similar  to  tliat  in  which  the  authors  of  our  first  and 
third  Gospels  compiled  their  books  out  of  the  "  Logia "  and  an  original 
writing  of  a  more  historical  character,  a  Christian  of  Asia  Minor  (circa  100- 
125)  prepared  the  Fourth  Gospel  out  of  this  Johannine  collection  of  sayings  by 
means  of  an  independent  and  comprehensive  recasting  of  the  material,  namely, 
by  the  insertion  of  stories  of  miracles,  which  were  drawn  partly  from  narra- 
tions of  the  apostle  John  which  had  been  misunderstood,  and  partly  from 
the  earlier  synoptic  tradition  (ii.  1-12,  vi.  1-26,  ix.  2-3,  6-38,  xi.  39-xii.  19). 
The  additions  of  the  editor  are  not  to  be  called  interpolations,  and  one  is  not 
to  be  provoked  with  him  on  account  of  the  awkward  interpretations  and  the 
bold  transpositions.  We  are  rather,  even  to-day,  to  be  grateful  to  him,  that 
by  means  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  recasting  of  the  material  he  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  critic  to  free  the  alone  trustworthy  witness  of  the  apostle 
John  from  the  deceptive  covering. 

5.  (P.  334.)  Spitta,  Zur  Gesch.  u.  Lit.  des  Urchristent.  i.  (1893)  S.  155-304, 
"  tjber  Unordnungen  im  Text  des  4  Ev.,"  discussing  disarrangements  in  the 
text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  believes  that  such  disarrangements  can  be  proved ; 
(1)  xviii.  12-28,  he  thinks,  should  be  arranged  as  follows  :  verses  12,  13,  19- 
23,  24,  14,  15-18,  256,  27,  28.  In  a  measure  this  agrees  with  Ss,  i.e.  probably 
Tatian  (Thlh,  1895,  col.  20  f.),  whose  order  is  verses  12,  13,  24,  14-15,  19-23, 
16-18,  25-28,  and  the  motives  for  this  rearrangement  are  in  part  the  same  as 
those  which  clearly  influenced  the  first  harmonist.     (2)  According  to  Spitta, 
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the  HecLiou  xiii.-xvii.  was  originally  anangod  as  follows  : — xiii.  1-31«,  xv.-xvi., 
xiii.  316-xiv.  31,  xvii.  Moreover,  after  xiii.  31ct  a  passage  dealing  with  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Sniiper  has  hcen  omitted.  (3)  A  ]>agc  lias  been 
omitted  between  xii.  52  antl  viii.  12  (wu:  ul)ove,  note  3).  (4)  vii.  15-21  belongs 
after  v.  47.  Furthermore,  in([uiring  liow  these  disanangements  arose,  S])ittii 
reaches  the  eoncluHion  that  the  book  restored  by  the  removal  of  these  dis- 
anaiigenii-nts  was  itself  the  alteration  of  an  original  work  (S.  1H4,  1,S5,  202), 
liiU'ciiiig  from  il,s  original,  for  example,  by  the  ins(!rl,ion  of  vi.  51-5!)  (S.  2LS 
in  the  essay  on  the  Lord's  Supper).  The  observations  upon  which  tlii 
liy])othesis  is  bastid  are  attra(;tive  only  in  the  case  of  cha]>s.  xiii.-xvii.  But 
the  exjilanation  of  the  disarrangements  in  the  text  is  not  f-'atisfactoiy.  In 
xviii.  12-2H  we  are  su|»posed  to  have  the  mistake  of  a  coi>yist,  whose  eye 
skipjied  from  the  end  of  ver.  13  to  the  end  of  ver.  24,  between  which  in  the 
oiigiiial  stood  vv.  It)  2:?.  Without  notitang  his  mistake,  he  copied  ver.  14 
which  stood  after  ver.  21,  and  what  followed  in  the  original,  namely,  vv.  16- 
IH.  In  the  midst  of  the  story  of  the  denial  he  disc(jver(!d  his  mistake  and 
added  the  omitted  verses,  19-24.  In  other  words,  he  consciously  inserted 
them  in  tin;  story  of  tin;  denial,  the  (;onclusion  of  which  he;  was  able  to  rcscord 
only  by  inserting  ver.  25(6  which  he  himself  composed.  This  writer  did  not, 
therefore,  beloiig  to  tlie  familiar  species  of  Librarii  oscitanles,  but  was  an 
extremely  alert  and  audacious  scribe.  To  such  a  man  as  this  was  intrusted 
tlu!  ])roduction  of  the  archetype  of  all  later  copiers  of  the  (Jospel,  the  fair  copy 
of  a  book  inteiidiid  for  the  use  (jf  the  Church,  and  no  correction  of  tlu;  text 
was  deemed  necessary.  The  displacement  of  vii.  15-24  was  due  to  an  equally 
bold  procedure,  oidy  here  the  disarrangement  was  not  due,  as  in  the  case  of 
xiii.-xvii.,  to  the  wandering  of  a  scribe's  eye  from  one  passage  to  another  on  a 
sheet  before  him,  but  to  the  displacement  of  tin;  sheets,  which  the  scribe  suh- 
se(|uently  noticed  and  tried  to  conceal.  This  might  readily  happen,  if  it  were 
a  case  of  the  orij^inal  constructiini  of  the  book,  the  transcription  of  the  text 
iVom  the  Hilicdid(v  and  plai/ulie  of  the  author  to  a  roll,  although  one  is  astonished 
at  the  carelessness  of  a  writer  who  permitted  his  woi'k  to  be  thus  mislwrn. 
But,  according  to  !r>i)itta,  the  scribe  to  whom  the  tjhurch  owes  the  Fourth 
(jospel  had  before  hin>  a  book  which  from  a  literar}'  point  of  view  was  already 
conii)lete,  this  work  being  in  its  tui'u  the  W(iiking  over  of  an  earlier  original. 
ICven  Spitta  is  not  able  to  assume  that  the  copy  which  the  scribe  used  had 
accidently  fallen  apart  (S.  182  f.).  Neither  has  he  succeeded  in  showing  that 
])ul)lished  books  were  circulated  in  se])arate  .sheets  not  yet  fastened  together 
in  a  I'oll,  which  were  intrusted  to  scribes  for  copying.  (Jlpian  {lH(j.  xxxii.  52.5) 
certainly  means  by  lihri  nondum  cowjluliaati  vcl  cmendati,  books  in  the  process 
of  being  made,  i.e.  manuscripts  more  or  less  complete,  which,  however,  must 
lirst  be  fastened  together,  and  have  errors  of  the  co2»yist  corrected,  before  they 
i-ould  be  jiublished.  In  such  an  instance  it  is  necessary  to  make  peculiar 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  emendator  (Sto/j^torijs')  and  on  the  part  of  the 
uulbor  himsidf  the  basis  of  the  entire  literary  history  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  and 
in  tlie  other  very  im])robable  case,  assunuul  by  Spitta,  we  are  met  by  the  strange 
circumstance  that  all  correct  cojiies  of  the  book  have  disa])peared,  and  that  all 
the  copies  used  in  the  church  were  based  upon  a  copy  as  carelessly  and  as 
boldly  constructttd  as  hisassuniption  calls  for.  A  commentary  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  set  forth  the  internal  reasons  for  this  and  similar  hypotheses, 
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fi.  (I\  o.^T).)  IViigcl  in  liis  (hiouioii  o\\  [',tti\>  in  v.  2  says  :  Srrijmt  Joinivrs 
vde  rdslalioncw  iirlyitt.  Tin's  is  (lio  posilioii  t.ikcii  cirlicr  liy  Lniii]i('  .mikI 
li-eccntly  l)y  Wutlif]^,  S.  28.  In  flie  fust,  ])l,uo,  wo.  (im  l)y  no  iiicans  jiislillcd 
in  concluding  Ironi  the  briof  description  in  Jos.  Jirll.  vii.  ].  1  dial,  no  Imild- 
ing  remained  standing  in  Jenisaloni.  In  tlic  s(>conil  ]ilacc,  it  wonld  lie  jnst 
IS  reasonable  to  conclnde  from  John  xi.  18  that  .r>(;lliany  and  Jernsalcni  liad 
lisappeared  when  John  wrote,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
nfonnation  is  not,  like  iv.  G,  xviii.  1,  xi\.  -11,  a  part  of  the  narrative, 
ntroduced  in  the  past  tense  after  the  fashion  of  jiojinlar  story-telling,  not- 
Lvithslanding  the  rontinned  existence  of  Jacob's  well  and  of  the  two  gardens 
jiear  Jerusalem  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  paranthetical  remark  oi'  the 
luthor,  intended  to  make  xi.  15),  31,  4r)  f.,  xii.  9-11  clear  to  the  readers.  In 
he  third  place,  as  a  general  rule  such  conclusions  are  not  to  be  draw n  liom 
•emarks  of  this  kind  (vol.  ii.  310,  n.  13  on  lleb.).  Jose])luis  (IlclLv.  1-4) 
jegularly  uses  the  inijieriect  with  reference  to  buildings  and  even  localities 
iiot  affected  at  all  or  not  essentially  changed  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
c.rt.  the  towers  llippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne,  which  Josc])hus  himself 
ells  us,  J?(!//.  vii.  1.  1,  remained  undamaged,  xfT/xiycoi'oy  r)i',  etc.),  the  imjierfect 
ense  is  used  in  the  eni-ire  account  (r/xVos-  i;i'  \(',(j)os,  -nepKixoyTa,  (KiiXflro  [not 
inly  I'TTo  Aaj-iifiov  but  also  irpos  17/icoi'],  fKaXovfifv,  (KtiXni'v).  lint  he  uses  also 
V  Kokovcriv  '0<j)\ds  (Niese,  §  145),  or  KaXfirm  lUCfOn  (§  149),  aJid  again  fWt'jOi] 
i  fVtYwpi'wy  Bf^fdd.  (.Ae\)\i;u\]t  {! )ir  AliJa.wiDiijt^Zfit  dct!  Jocv.  1 90(!),  who  is  of  the 
■pinion  that  John  i.-xx.  were  written  in  l<]2>hesus  about  Gf),  and  chap.  xxi.  alnnit 
17,  uses  the  fact  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned  (S.  21,  32  f.) 
s  proof  for  so  early  a  date.  As  if  Matt,  and  Lnke  give  "  detailed  descriptions " 
f  this  event,  and  as  if  the  destruction  of  the  teni])le  were  not  just  as  surelyp-o- 
'hesied  in  .lohn  ii.  19  as  in  the  Synoptics  (see  above,  j).  l^G).    With  refeicnce 

0  the  unsujiiiorted  assumptions  of  DellF  and  Cassell,  see  above,  pp.  228,  230. 

7.  (P.  335.)  A  review  of  attacks  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth 
rospcl  is  to  be  found  in  liUTUAunT  (JJcr  joh.  T/rapniii;!  dra  4  Kv.  1874,  S. 
-34).  A  more  detailed  review,  comjilete  to  1890,  is  to  be  found  in  Watkinjs' 
lodern  Criticism  in  its  relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Bampton  Lectures,  1890, 
specially  pp.  187-413.  San  hay.  The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  ]9(»o 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  autumn  of  1904  in  New  York).  Among  the  latest 
pponenta  of  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth  (Gospel  may  be  men- 
oned  :  Kkeyenuuiil,  Das  Ev.  der  Wahrheit,  i.  ii.  1900,  1905,  who  has  used 
liont  IGOO  jiages  to  ])rove  the  statement  that  tlu^  Fourth  Gospel  is  nothing 
ther  than  the  evanijeliu'iib  veritalis  of  the  Valentinians  (Iren.  iii.  11.  9), 
nd  that  its  author  is  Menander,  the  disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  in  Antioch 
jfust.  A'pnl.  i.  2G)  ;  also  Grill,    Untersuch.  iiher  die  Fiitslehnnri  dis  Jf  Ev.\ 

Tcil,  1902,  who,  to  be  sure,  has  not  gotten  beyond  aTi  "Analysis  of  the  I'ro- 
)gueon  the  basis  of  a  history  of  ideas,"  but  thinks  (S.  384)  tliat  he  has  already 
lade  clear  to  his  readers  that  Baur's  date  for  the  Gosjiel  a]i]iears  to  him 
ardly  less  tenable  than  that  of  Ilarnack.  Finally,  Wjjiode,  Vharakter  und 
'endenz  des  Jdhmines  cv.  1903.  J.  Diiummoni),  An  Inqiiini  into  the  Character 
nd  Anthorsliip  of  the  Fourth.  Gospel;  and   Sanday,  in  the  above  jnentioned 

'  Inre.s,  1905, calmly  give  ajxdogies  lor  the  genuineness  of  the  Gosi)el,  which 

1  i,L,di  the  arguments  jiro  and  con. 

8.  (P.  33G.)     liAUu'a  remarks  in  Krit.  Unters.  S.  338,  that  even  if  the  ajioisUe 
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John  were  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  "  We  should  still  have  to  assume 
that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  a  purely  historical  Gospel,' 
has  little  weight,  since  Baur  was  of  the  conviction  tliat  John  did  not  write 
the  Gospel.  Moreover,  none  of  the  four  Gospels  claims  to  be  "  purely  his- 
torical." They  are  all  writings  containing  historical  material  having  a 
religious  or  didactic  purpose.  Lagarde,  Verhaltnis  des  deutschen  Staats  zk 
TheoL,  Kirche  u.  Rel.  1873,  S.  31),  declares  himself  convinced  that  the  author 
of  all  the  Johannine  writings  in  the  N.T.  "can  be  none  other  than  the 
apostle  John,"  and  describes  this  apostle  and  Peter  as  the  only  important 
disciples  of  Jesus  (S.  30) ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  holds  (S.  28-30)  the  state- 
ment that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  to  be  unhistorical  and  without  meaning, 
declaring  John,  who  by  his  Gospel  desired  to  convince  his  readers  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  guilty  of  "gross  exaggerations"  (S.  31).  "Wittichen,  who 
in  his  first  work  {Der  gesch.  Charakter  des  Ev.  Jo.  1 869)  is  far  from  accepting  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel  as  historically  true,  nevertheless  admits  that  the  book 
was  written  between  70  and  80  a.d.  by  the  apostle  John.  Later,  however,  he 
gave  up  the  apostolic  authorship  of  the  Gospel  (Leben  Jesu,  1876,  S.  viii). 

9.  (P.  338.)  Accurate  details  are  given  in  i.  35-39  (above,  p.  226,  n.  8) ; 
i.  44  (where  mention  is  made  of  the  home,  not  of  Peter  and  Andrew  and 
Nathanael,  but  only  of  Philip,  which  may  serve  incidentally  to  show  how 
the  gospel  reached  Philip  from  Jesus,  since  subsequently  Bethsaida  is  de- 
clared to  be  also  the  home  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  In  xii.  21,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  remark,  but  it  is  probably  intended  to 
distinguish  this  Philip  from  the  evangelist  Philip  of  Hierapolis,  who  was 
known  to  the  readers),  ii.  6  (numbers,  which  do  not  submit  of  any  symbolical 
interpretation),  ii.  15  f.,  20,  iii.  23,  iv.  18,  28  (the  leaving  behind  of  the 
water-pot),  iv.  30  (the  picturesque  imp.  rjpxovro,  which  prepares  the  way  for 
the  parable  in  iv.  35),  iv.  52  (where  the  mention  of  the  hour  as  in  ver.  53 
would  have  been  sufficient),  v.  2,  vi.  3-12  (above,  p.  286,  n.  5),  vi.  19,  23, 
vi.  71  (cf.  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  26,  xiv.  22,  the  name  of  the  father  of  Judas  and  ex- 
planation of  Iscariot,  see  n.  11),  viii.  48,  57,  xi.  30,  44,  xii.  1-8  (above,  p.  286  f., 
n.  6),  xviii.  1,  10  (cf.  ver.  26),  xix.  39. 

10.  (P.  339.)  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  Jewish 
parties,  Wellhausen  (Pharisaer  iind  Sadducaer,  1874,  S.  124)  says  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel :  "  The  writer  cannot  be  accused  of  ignorance  of  pre-Tal- 
mudic  Judaism,"  and  rightly  emphasises  the  fact,  that  John's  combination 
"high  priests  and  Pharisees"  (elsewhere  only  in  Matt.  xxi.  45,  xxvii.  62), 
while  technically  incorrect,  really  describes  the  facts,  and  quite  agrees  with 
the  views  and  representation  of  Josephus  (S.  42,  cf.  S.  8,  30).  For  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Pharisees,  i.  24,  and  the  embassy  of  "  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem," i.e.  of  the  Sanhedrin  (i.  19,  cf.  iii.  28,  v.  33),  see  above,  p.  284.  The 
representatives  of  the  Sanhedrin  performed  their  duty  without  taking  any 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  i.  22.  The  Pharisees  inquire  as  to  the  basis  and 
justification  of  the  Baptist's  work,  i.  25.  They  hate  Jesus  because  in  their 
judgment  He  is  a  Sabbath-breaker  and  a  sinner,  ix.  16,  24.  Back  of  His 
miracles,  which  they  carefully  examine  (ix.  16-34)  and  do  not  deny  (xi.  47), 
they  suspect  some  ungodly  magic.  They  speak  of  political  dangers  (xi.  48) 
only  in  order  to  win  the  alliance  of  the  Sadducees,  who  are  indifferent  re- 
ligiously.    Especially  noteworthy  is  vii.  49,  where  6  lix^os  ktX.  reproduces 
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exactly  the  Jewish  pxn  oy  ;  cf.  Weber,  Jiicl.  Theol.  §  11  ;  Schurer,  ii.  387,  400 
[Eng.  trans,  ii.  ii.  8.  22). 

11.  (P.  340.)     The  present  writer  must  reserve  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  geographical  statements  for  his  Commentary.     Furrer,  ZfNTlV, 
1902,  S.  257-265,  has  given  a  brief  survey.     In  respect  of  John  vi.  1,  where 
Furrer,  S.  261,  would  cross  out  either  tt)?  Ti^epid^oi  or  rijs  TaXCKaia^,  see 
ibove,  p.  333.     In  addition  the  following  is  repeated  from  the  second  edition 
A  this  work  :  Heracleon  as  early  as  160  a.d.  read  BrjOavia  in  i.  28,  and  this 
s  the  reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  Origen's  time,  and  also  of  our  earlier 
MSS.     But  exception  was  taken  to  the  reading  by  several  writers  before 
Drigen,  and  especially  by  Origen  himself,  because  there  is  no  place  of  this 
lame  on  the  Jordan.     They  read  instead  Br]da^apa,  because  the  traditional 
place  where  John  baptized  was  said  to  have  this  name  (Orig.  tom.  vi.  40  in  Jo.; 
Eus.  and  Hier.  De  Situ  et  Nomin.  Loc.  Hebr.,  ed.  Klostermann  (Griechische 
Christliche  Schriftsteller  der  ersten  drei  Jahrhunderte),  p.  58.  18,  also  Sc  Ss,  but 
aot  Sh).     Too  much  dependence  is  not  to  be  placed  upon  local  traditions  of  this 
sort,  as,  e.g.,  the  traditions  concerning  J^non  and  Salim  in  John  iii.  23  ;  perhaps 
Bethany  could  not  be  located  becaixse  it  was  looked  for  in  the  wrong  place. 
It  need  not  necessarily  have  been  situated  directly  on  the  Jordan,  although, 
according  to  the  Synoptics,  John  baptized  in  the  Jordan.    Possibly  it  is  iden- 
tical with  Betonim,  Jos.  xiii.  26  (Eus.  op.  cit.  (ed.  Klostermann)  48.  11,  Borvia 
r]  KOilloTefLv,  TTepav  Tov  lopBdvov  .  .   .   koI  elafTivvv  6p.OL(os  fv  Tois  tottois  xp^P^i' 
ri(fi.    Jerome  (ed.  Klostermann),  103.  14,  Bothnin  trans  Jordanem  civitas  .  .  . 
■[um  usque  hodie  similiter  adpellatur).    The  form  of  the  name  seems  to  have  gone 
through  all  sorts  of  changes.     Furrer,  S.  257,  has  also  come  to  this  conclusion, 
which  he  thinks  he  was  the  first  to  discover.      2ux«P)  John  iv.  4,  is  not  a  copyist's 
nistake  for  Sv^e^  or  2t/ct/Lta  (dd;?,  so  Ss  in  this  place) ;  this  would  have  been 
i:'endered  by  John  as  by  Josephus  {Bell.  iv.  8.  1),  Neapolis  or  Marbatha.     Nor 
Is  the  name  an  intentional  alteration  on  John's  part  (Hengstenberg,  Komm.  S. 
|J44  f.  =  "  Liigenstadt,"  town  of  lies).     The  place  is  idid  (so  in  Sh,  which  shows 
'icquaintance  with  localities)  half  an  hour  east  of  Sichem  (Shechem)  on  the 
oad  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  a  place  still  in  existence  in  the  fourth  century, 
|,nd  plainly  distinguished  from  Sichem  (Shechem)  by  the  geographers  (Eus. 
Ip.  cit.  150.  1,  and  164.  1) ;  a  distinction  not  essentially  modified  bj'  Jerome, 
ilthough  in  another  place  Interpr.  Hebr.  Nom.,  ed.  Lagarde,  66.  20,  and  Qucest. 
\iebr.  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22,  he  explains  Sychar  as  an  early  scribal  error  in  John  iv.  5. 
i/f.,  further,  the  Pilgrim  of  the  year  333,  Itin.  Hierosol.,  ed.  Geyer,  p.  20.  7  ; 
kchar,  1000  paces  from  Sechim  ;  Epiph.  De  Genimis,  Dindorf,  iv.  209),  prob- 
Ibly  identical  with  the  Talmudic  nam;   cf.  provisionally  Delitzsch,  ZfLTh, 
1,856,  S.  240  ff.,  in  later  times  written  by  the  Samaritans  with  the  variant 
brms  130',   iDoy,    nnoy.     The   present  name  is  Asker  or  Askar ;  cf.  Socin- 
jJiideker*,  S.   245,    251.         Because  of  his  familiarity  with   language  and 
)calities,  John  knows  that  the  synoptic  'lo-Kapiw^,  'lo-Kopicor/;?  means  the 
man  of  Kerioth,"  and  that  this  was  the  home  of  Judas'  father,  Simon, 
horn  John  alone  mentions.     The  reading  ano  Kapvurov  is  to  be  recognised 
?  original  either  wherever  it  occurs,  vi.  71,  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  26,  xiv.  22,  or  iu- 
)me  one  of  these  passages  whence  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  others. 
lio  could  have  invented  it?     The  place  is  either  Kerioth,  Jos.  xv.  25,  the 
lodern  Kariaten  (cf.  Buhl,  Geoijr.  182)  in  Southern  Judea,  or  Koplat.  (Jos. 
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Bell.  i.  6.  5  ;  Ant.  xiv.  3.  4,  5.  2)  in  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Judea, 
the  modern  Kurigut  or  Kariut ;  cf.  Robinson,  Palestine,  iii.  301  ;  Wellhausen, 
Pharislicr,  S.  1 52.  With  the  latter  location  would  agree  the  tradition  recorded 
by  Eusebius  (on  Isa.  xxviii.  1  (Migne,  xxiv,  col.  284),  that  Judas  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

12.  (P.  340.)  If  in  xi.  49,  51,  xviii.  13,  John  expressed  the  idea  that  the 
office  of  high  priest  changed  yearly,  and  that  Caiaphas,  who  held  the  office 
from  about  18  to  36  A.D.  officiated  only  during  the  year  of  Jesus'  death,  he 
would  show  gross  ignorance.  But,  (1)  John  does  not  say  that  Caiaphas  was 
"  the  high  priest  of  that  year,"  which  especially  in  this  passage,  xi.  49,  would 
have  to  be  expressed  by  6  apx-  r.  iv.  eK.  without  u>v  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  57 ; 
John  xviii.  33,  xix.  19,  21).  (2)  Nor  have  the  critics  shown  that  Greeks 
spoke  of  officials,  like  consuls  and  archons,  who  changed  office  yearly  in  the 
familiar  modern  fashion  ("  the  champion  shot  of  last  year,"  "  the  hero  of 
the  day,"  and  the  combinations  with  du  jour).  The  years  were  named  after  the 
consuls  and  archons,  not  vice  versa.  (3)  One  of  the  most  absurd  rules  is  the 
one  given,  for  example,  by  A.  Buttmann,  Ntl.  Gr.  S.  148  [Eng.  trans,  p.  170], 
that  the  genitive  is  used  to  denote  only  general  determinations  of  time  (wktos, 
^fiepas,  ci-n-a^  rov  eviavrov).  Some  examples  to  the  contrary  are  to  be  found 
in  Knhner-Gerth.  i.  386  ;  Winer,  §  30.  11.  The  present  writer  is  able  to  add 
the  following  twenty  cases  :  Gen.  xi.  10  ;  Isa.  xiv.  28,  xx.  1,  xxxvi.  1  ;  Jer. 
i.  2  ;  Dan.  i.  1,  vii.  1  (LXX,  not  Theodotion) ;  1  Mace.  iii.  37,  vi.  16,  20, 
vii.  1  ;  Just.  Dial.  ciii.  n,  22 ;  Leucius  (Acta  Jo.  p.  222.  5) ;  Artemid. 
Oneirocr.  v.  12  ;  Herodian,  ii.  14.  3,  iv.  15.  4,  vi.  9.  2,  vii.  3.  3,  5.  3,  viii.  1.  3 
(cf.  also  Rohde,  Griech.  Roman,  S.  462,  A.  2).  This  temporal  genitive  does 
not,  like  dates  with  cardinal  numerals  (eTrTo.  rifxepwv,  Herodian,  iv.  2.  4; 
Clem.  Horn.  iii.  72,  vii.  5)  denote  the  period  of  time  within  which  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  limited,  but  means  merely  that  at  the  time  of  the  event 
recounted,  Caiaphas  was  high  priest,  with  no  implication  as  to  the  terminus 
a  quo  and  termimi^s  ad  quern  of  his  high  priesthood.  John  uses  tov  iv,  eV, 
instead  of  the  equally  permissible  t6t€  or  iv  iKeiva  tm  Katpa,  etc.,  because  he 
has  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  only  specific  function  performed  by  the  high 
priest  took  place  but  once  a  j'ear  (Heb.  ix.  7).  It  was  necessary  that  the 
man,  upon  whom  devolved  the  official  duty  of  offering  in  that  same  year 
in  his  capacity  as  high  priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  legal  sin-offering 
for  God's  people  (Heb.  ii.  17,  v.  3),  should  unconsciously  prophesy  the  propitia- 
tory death  of  Jesus  for  the  salvation  of  His  people  and  of  all  children  of  God 
in  the  world.  Jesus  is  the  true  sin-ofFering  for  mankind  (1  John  ii.  2,  iv.  10), 
just  as  He  is  the  true  Passover  lamb  (John  i.  29).  If  in  John  xix.  13  it 
Avere  said  that  Pilate  placed  Jesus  on  the  judgment-seat  in  order  to  mock 
Jesus,  or  the  Jews,  or  both,  the  idea  expressed  would  be  historicallj^  impossible. 
In  all  probability  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  which  belong  to  a  very  early  date,  so 
understood  or  rather  misconstrued  the  passages  from  which  Just,  in  A2wl. 
i.  35  confesses  that  he  derived  this  idea  upon  which  the  Gosiiel  of  Peter  is 
likewise  certainly  dependent  (cf.  the  present  writer's  article  on  tlie  Gos^pel  of 
Peter,  S.  42-45,  79  f.).  The  tendency  to  represent  Pilate  as  practically  inno- 
cent of  the  execution  of  Jesus,  evidenced  by  the  way  in  which  Justin  and 
the  Gosijel  of  Peter  make  the  Jews,  not  Pilate,  the  subject  of  KaBlaai,  which 
is  taken  transitively,  is  the  governing  idea  in  all  the  stories  associated  with 
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e  name  of  Pilate,  and  is  derived,  therefore,  from  tlie  Acts  0/  Pilate.  But 
is  perfectly  clear  that  in  John  xix.  13  fKudia-fv  is  not  to  be  taken  transi- 
rely  but  intransitively,  as  in  Jos.  Bell.  ii.  9.  3,  6  HiXaros  Kudiaas  inl 
tfiaros  ;  for  (1)  In  John  as  in  the  Synoptics  and  Acts  the  word  is  used  only 
transitively  and  reflexively  (36  times  in  the  Synoptics  and  Acts,  often  in 
e  connection,  tVI  dpuvov,  l3i)iJ.aTos,  K.adi8pas).  (2)  Any  writer  who  wanted 
make  his  meaning  clear,  especially  any  one  using  the  style  that  John  does, 
3uld  necessarily  have  added  avrou  or  'lr](rovi>,  as  in  Justin  and  the  Gospel  of 
',ter,  if  this  were  really  the  object  of  tKiWicrev.  (3)  Historically  it  is  quite 
ipossible  that  Pilate  should  have  desecrated  the  judgment-seat  which  symbol- 
id  his  dignity  by  enacting  with  his  own  hands  such  a  farce  ;  for,  since  the 
ading  is  not  eKeXeva-ev  Kadiaai,  tKadicrev  if  taken  transitively  must  mean, 
ie  the  €Kd6i(Tav  of  Justin  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  a  forcible  elevation  to 
e  judgment-seat.  (4)  There  is  nothing  in  John's  Gospel  which  necessitates 
ir  attributing  to  him  the  bad  taste  of  inventing  such  an  absurdity.  The 
ocking  of  Jesus,  which  belonged  to  an  earlier  stage  of  the  trial,  xix.  2-5, 
late  left  to  the  soldiers,  and  merely  utilised  the  result  of  it  to  mock  the 
;ws.     In  this  passage,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  acting  as  the  supreme  judge 

the  land.  The  mention  of  the  hour,  the  description  of  the  place,  the 
itement  of  the  outcome  of  the  trial  in  xix.  13-16,  show  that  John  here 
tends  to  describe  the  imposition  of  a  very  seriously  intended  death  sen- 
nce  by  the  judge  who  alone  could  impose  such  a  sentence  (xviii.  31,  xix. 
If.,  19-22). 

13.  (P.  340.)  Heb.  and  Aram,  words  and  interpreted  names  are  as 
Hows  :  pa/3/3t,  i.  38,  49,  iii.  2,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8  (Matt,  and  Mark  7  times 
gether,  Luke  none)  ;  pa^^ovvi,  xx.  16  (cf.  Mark  x.  51,  vol.  1.  20) ;  Mta-a-ias, 
41,  iv.  25  (vol.  i.  20  f.) ;  Kr)(pas,  i.  42  (vol.  i.  16)  ;  a/ijji/,  dpriv,  i.  51  (only  in 
hn,  25  times,  vol.  i.  18)  ;  Bijdeada,  v.  2  (which  is  not  translated,  but  inter- 
'eted  in  accordance  with  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  (see  vol.  i.  28)  ; 
vva,  vi.  31,  49  ;  2i\codp,  ix.  7  (vol.  i.  29) ;  eaipas,  xi.  16,  xx.  24  ;  aa-apvd, 
..  13  (vol.  i.  21)  ;  Tal3^add,  xix.  13  (vol.  i.  29)  ;  ToXyoda,  xix.  17.  Cf.  also 
js  explanation  of  the  name  Iscariot  above,  note  11,  Concerning  o-a^^arov 
;  cr^a,  see  above,  p.  324. 

!  14.  (P.  340.)  Cf.  Schlatter,  Die  Sprache  und  Heimat  des  4  EvuTujelisten, 
iJD2.  In  addition  to  Heb.  and  Aram,  words  (n.  13)  and  the  form  of  O.T. 
I'ations  (n.  15),  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  origin  of  John  is  to  be  found  not  so 
lich  in  single  Hebrew  phrases  like  sk  rwv  ^apLcrai(ov  =  ^api(Ta.Loi  nves  (above, 
li284),  and  expressions  like  ep^ou  Km  I'Se,  i,  46,  cf.  39  (  =  'in  xn) ;  Heb.  (nxm  xm)  ; 
^r)\6ov  els ;  TCI  oiriaco,  vi.  66  ;  e^ovalav  irdarjs  aapKos,  xvii.  2  ;  6  vlos  rijs 
ccoXeia^,  xvii.  12,  as  in  the  character  of  the  style  as  a  whole,  which  is  in 
I  ;d  of  special  investigation.  John  hardly  ever  attempts  a  periodic  sentence, 
a  1  when  he  does  he  fails,  e.g.  vi.  22-24.  It  is  noteworthy  how  often  koi  is 
id  in  an  adversative  sense  (i.  10,  iii.  19,  vi.  70,  viii.  20,  49,  x,  25,  xvii.  11). 
I  use  with  the  imperative  or  future  to  express  sequence,  i.  39,  40,  vii.  52,  xiv.  1, 
x'  7,  is  likewise  to  be  noted  (cf.  ZKom.  Matt.  303,  442).  In  continuing  an 
a'ount  Kai  is  frequently  replaced  by  fie,  also  by  ovv,  which  is  used  over 
f:'iuently,  and  by  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  altogether,  e.g. 
i.lo,  41,  42  (twice),  43,  45,  466,  47,  48,  49,  50,  frequently  in  conversation  by 
tl!  unconnected  Xeyei  avrca  (vol.  11.  591,  n.  7  on  Matt.).  It  is  as  if  there  were 
VOL.  III.  23 
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writing  a  Jew,  to  whom  someone  had  said  :  You  must  not  always  say  "  and." 
The  rhythm  of  the  language,  while  impressing  the  reader  witli  a  certain 
solemnity,  shows  on  the  other  hand  a  monotony  due  to  poverty  of  expression. 

15.  (P.  340.)  Cf.  Franke,  Das  AT.  hei  Jo.  1885,  S.  255-316.  The 
freedom  with  which  John  everywhere  makes  his  citations  (e.g.  ii.  17,  Kara- 
(fxxyfTM  instead  of  Karecpaye,  xii.  15,  fir]  (pojSov,  variations  which  suit  the 
situation)  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  passages  to  the 
original  text  and  to  the  LXX.  In  i.  23,  cited  from  Isa.  xl.  3,  (vdvvare  corre- 
sponds to  fvdfius  TToieire  (LXX  and  Syn.)  in  the  second  part  of  the  verse  not 
quoted  by  John,  but  is  an  exact  translation  of  nc''  independent  of  the  LXX. 
If  i.  29  were  based  upon  Isa.  liii.  4,  which  is  very  questionable,  a'lpcov  would 
be  a  new  translation  of  k-^i.  The  citation  in  vi.  45  from  Isa.  liv.  13  could  be 
changed  into  an  independent  sentence  very  easily  if  taken  from  the  original 
text,  but  with  difficulty  if  taken  from  the  LXX.  The  abridged  citation  in 
xii.  15  from  Zech.  ix.  9  does  not  contain  a  word  which  shows  its  dependence 
upon  the  LXX  ;  on  the  other  hand,  ttuXov  ovov  is  a  translation  from  the 
Heb.,  independent  both  of  Matt.  xxi.  5  (cf.,  however.  Matt.  xxi.  2)  and  of  the 
LXX.  The  citation  in  xiii.  18  from  Ps.  xii.  10  shows  no  resemblance  to  the 
LXX,  and  is  an  exact  translation  of  the  Heb.,  especially  if  we  read  nov  witli 
BCL,  not  fjLfT  ffxoi  with  NAD  ;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  23  ;  Mark  xiv.  20.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  citation  in  xix.  37  from  Zech.  xii.  10,  where  the  LXX  has 
eVl^Ae^/'o^Tal  Trpos  pe  dvd'  av  KaT(x>pxr](TavTo  (the  LXX  MSS.,  e.g.  Cryptoferr. 
rescr.,  and  others  in  Field,  Hexapla,  ii.  1026,  which  have  also  ds  ov  e^eK^vrrjcrav, 
some  of  them  before,  others  after  dv6"  a>v  Kar.,  are,  of  course,  interpolated  from 
John  xix.  37).  Only  in  the  later  Greek  versions,  all  of  which  seem  to  have 
retained  iiTi^Xf^ovTai  irpos  pe  (this  is  proved  in  the  case  of  Theodotian),  is 
the  text  corrected  :  Aquila,  avv  S  e^fKevryjarav  ;  Theod.  ds  ov  e^e/c.  ;  Symm. 
fp.'iTpocr6fv  fiTf^eKevTr](Tav.  Cf.  also  Rev.  i.  7,  oiTivfs  avTov  f^e/cevTrjaav; 
Barn.  vii.  9,  o\j/ovTai  avr.ov  .  .  .  KaTaKevrrjaavTes,  ;  Just.  Dial,  xxxii.  (iriyvo)- 
a-fcrdi  fts  bv  f^eKevrrjaaTe.  In  view  of  these  examples,  the  supposition  that 
in  the  Gospel  and  Rev.  John  is  dependent  upon  some  unknown  Greek 
version,  in  which  was  found  the  characteristic  forms  o-^ovTai.  (only  in  John 
and  Barn.)  and  els  ov  i^eKevrrjo-av  (Just,,  Theod.,  only  partially  in  Aqu.), 
only  serves  to  prove  that  there  are  some  who  refuse  to  recognise  what  is  per- 
fectly evident,  namely,  that  John  is  citing  Zech.  xii.  10  in  the  Gospel  and 
Rev.  from  Ms  own  knowledge  of  the  original  text,  and  that  Barnabas  and 
Justin  are  dependent  upon  John. 

16.  (P.  342.)  Once,  in  xviii.  36,  Jesus  speaks  to  the  Romans  of  the  Jews, 
who  have  cast  Him  out  (cf.  Acts  xxv.  10,  xxvi.  2,  4),  which  is  less  strange 
than  the  remark  in  xviii.  20,  where  before  the  high  priest  Jesus  says  "all 
Jews,"  instead  of  "  our  entire  people."  Yet  the  present  writer  is  not  disposed 
to  consider  this  impossible  historically,  after  Jesus  has  been  called  a  Samaritan 
(viii.  48),  charged  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Gentiles  (vii.  35),  and 
arrested  with  the  help  of  the  heathen  cohort  (xviii.  12).  In  Acts  xxi.  21 
Luke  represents  the  presbyters  of  Jerusalem  as  speaking  in  the  same  way  to 
the  Jew  Paul. 

17.  (P.  344.)  Matt.  xi.  25-30  =  Luke  x.  21  f.  ;  Matt.  xii.  12  (Mark  iii.  4; 
Luke  vi.  9  (cf.  John  x.  32,  epya  KoXd) ;  Matt.  xv.  13,  xvii.  26  (John  viii.  35  f.), 
xviii.  3  (John  iii,  3-5),  xviii.  7  (rco  Kucrpco),  xviii.  14  (John  vi.  38  f.),  xix.  11 
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xvi.  38  f.  (Mark  xiv.  34  ff. ;  cf.  John  xii.  27,  v.  30,  vi.  38),  xxviii.  18  (Joliu 
.  27,  xvii.  2),  have  a  Johanuine  sound. 

18.  (P.  345.)  In  opposition  to  the  view  that  John  sometimes  permits  a 
peech  of  Jesus  to  shade  off  into  theological  expatiations  of  his  own,  instances 
)  the  contrary  may  be  cited.  John  iii.  19-21  is  a  fitting  conclusion  of 
16  address  to  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  afraid  of  the  light  (iii.  2,  xix.  39 
uKTo'f).  In  John  v.  42  the  relation  is  manifest  between  the  place  (Bethesda) 
ad  the  character  of  action  which  suggested  tlie  discourse  (vol.  i.  28,  n  15). 
here  is  no  discourse  where  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  source  of  John's 
iforniation.  If  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  Nicodemus,  which 
Dim  describes,  terminated,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  in  his  reception  into  the 
lembership  of  the  Church,  John  could  have  learned  from  him  what  he 
icalls  in  iii.  1-21,  vii.  45-52,  xi.  47-50.  The  contents  of  iv.  7-26  were 
rabably  repeated  more  than  once  by  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  John  had 
)undant  opportunity  both  at  the  time  (iv.  40)  and  later  (Acts  viii.  25)  to 
jar  her  tell  it  on  the  spot. 


§  70.  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 

Both  of  the  smaller  writings  which  have  come  down 
)  us  under  the  name  of  John  bear  the  stamp  of  genuine 
'Ipistles,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  author  calls  himself 
imply  "the  Elder";  but  the  larger  writing,  which  we 
ice  accustomed  to  call  1  John,  lacks  almost  all  the 
i.ements  that  constitute  that  form  of  composition.  Not 
jQly  is  the  greeting  wanting,  as  in  Hebrews,  but  in  the 
burse  of  the  letter,  and  notably  at  the  close,  there  is  an 
Dsence  of  all  that  otherwise  marks  Hebrews  as  an  Epistle. 
2  this  respect  it  is  comparable  rather  to  James,  which, 
owever,  is  introduced  as  an  Epistle  by  its  opening 
reeting.  That  1  John  has  not  lost  its  epistolary  form 
7  accident  or  design,  is  proved  by  the  opening  words 
.  1-4) ;  as  is  the  case  in  Hebrews  in  so  far  as  its 
3ginning  might  give  occasion  for  a  similar  suspicion, 
ven  after  a  greeting  supposedly  lost,  an  Epistle  could 
Dt  begin  with  such  phrases  as  1  John  presents  to  us 
^ol.  ii.  312  £).  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  repre- 
mt  a  speech  put  into  writing  before  or  after  delivery ; 
r  the  author  indicates  everywhere  throughout  the  docu- 
ent  (i.   4,   and  twelve  times  from  ii.    1  onwards)  that 
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writing  is  the  form  of  the  communication  he  is  making. 
Only  once  does  he  allow  a  Xeyco  (v.  16)  to  intrude  in  place 
of  'ypd(p(i) — a  change  which  Paul  often  makes.  1  John  is 
then,  like  James, — except  that  it  lacks  the  form  of  a 
pastoral  Epistle  which  is  peculiar  to  the  latter, — a  written 
address  to  a  circle  of  Christians,  all,  or  the  majority  of 
whom,  live  at  a  distance  from  the  author.  Furthermore, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  wanting  in  this  Epistle,  just  as  in 
James,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  latter 
Epistle,  all  regard  for  special,  personal,  or  locally  con- 
ditioned relations  between  the  author  and  the  readers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  somewhat  large  circle  of 
congregations — as,  e.g.,  the  Christians  of  a  district  or  of  a 
province — are  here  addressed.  The  warning  against  idols, 
V.  21,  which,  as  the  last  word  of  the  writing,  leaves  all 
the  deeper  impression,  indicates  that  these  Churches  have 
grown  up  on  heathen  soil.  If  we  may  trust  the  tradition 
and  the  first  impression  made  by  the  comparison  of 
1  John  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  both  writings  have  the  apostle  John  for 
their  author,  we  may  assert  even  upon  this  basis  that  the 
author  in  this  address  has  to  do  with  the  Churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  The  author  who  does  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  himself  personally  to  the  readers — for 
i.  1-4,  in  which  he  does  not  speak  of  himself  alone,  is  not 
a  substitute  for  the  introduction — possesses  the  authority 
of  a  father  among  them.  Although  he  uses  the  name  of 
"  brother "  often  enough,  he  employs  it  only  once  in 
addressing  the  readers  (iii.  13).  On  the  contrary,  he 
addresses  them  seven  times  as  reKvia,  and  twice  as  iraL^ia, 
with  which  ar^ainjrol,  occurring  six  times,  is  almost  equiva- 
lent, because  of  the  frequent  combining  of  a^aTvqro^  with 
vl6<i  or  reKvov  (n.  1).  Despite  the  differentiation  between 
old  and  young  in  their  company,  which  occurs  twice,  he 
admonishes  them  all  as  a  father  would  his  children.  Such 
language  befits  only  an  old  man.     This  seems  so  much  the 
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lore  certain  when  one  notices  that  this  fatherly  relation 
not  such  as  would  be  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  writer 
as  the  missionary  who  had  instituted  their  religion  among 
lem  (cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  14-17  ;  1  Tim.  i.  2,  18  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1  ; 
Pet.  V.  13).  He  declares  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
lat  he  has  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  doctrine  or  ex- 
)rtation  to  offer  them,  but  only  that  w^hich  they  have 
jard  and  adopted  from  the  very  beginning  (ii.  7,  18, 
)£,  24,  27,  iii.  11).  In  none  of  these  passages  is  there, 
)wever,  any  hint  that  the  author  had  taken  a  personal 
irt  in  this  original  evangelisation  and  fundamental  in- 
ruction  of  the  readers ;  cf.  per  contra  2  Pet.  i.  16 ; 
Cor.  XV.  1  ;  Gal.  i.  8  f.  If,  therefore,  despite  this,  he 
lopts  toward  the  readers  the  attitude  of  paternal 
ithority,  he  must  have  been  active  in  these  com- 
unities  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  as  a  teacher 
id  a  leader,  though  they  had  been  founded  by  another. 

But  this  is  not  true  of  him  alone.      Since  he  per- 

stently   uses    "  I "    when   he  speaks   of  himself  as  the 

ithor  of  this  writing,  it  is  clear  that  the  "  we  " — where 

is  not  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  Christians — (i.  6-10, 

.If.,  14-16),  comprehends,  besides  the  author,  a  number 

persons  who,  in  distinction  from  the  readers,  share  in 

me  way  the  author's  position  (i.    1-5,  iv.   6,   14,   16). 

I  hat  they  possess  in  common  is,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that 

;ey  have  heard  with  their  ears,  seen  with  their  eyes,  and 

■ached  with  their  hands,  the  Son  of  God,  sent  by  Him  to 

the  Saviour  of  the  world — the  life  which  had  existed 

)m    eternity,    but   which    had    been    revealed    in    this 

storical  personage — the  personal  Word  of  life   (above, 

329,  n.  6)  in  all  its  manifestations  (i.  1,  3,  5,  iv.  14). 

words  which  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  John  i.   1, 

-16,  vi.  68  f.,  the  author  reckons  himself  as  one  of  the 

rsonal  disciples  of  Jesus.     But  with  this  experience  is 

7en  the  commission  to  preach  and  bear  witness  regard- 

l  what  he  has  seen,  heard,  and  experienced,  to  chose 
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who  have  not  enjoyed  such  an  advantage  (i.  2,  iv.  6,  14; 
cf.  John  XV.  27).  Even  if  this  preaching  (i.  2f.,  5)  is 
spoken  of  as  directed  toward  the  readers,  the  absence  of 
an  vfiiv  in  iv.  14  reminds  us  of  the  evident  fact  that  the 
mission  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  testify  to  others  of  the 
revelation  of  the  eternal  life  in  Jesus,  which  they  had 
experienced,  was  not  limited  to  the  circle  of  readers  of 
1  John.  More  than  this,  it  is  very  emphatically  stated 
in  i.  3  that  John  and  those  whom  he  includes  with  him- 
self, announce  to  the  readers  {kuI  v/mv)  also,  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard  (n.  2).  In  other  words,  what  they 
here  proclaim  they  announce  or  have  announced  to  others. 
The  purpose  of  the  proclamation  is  that  the  hearers  may 
be  in  fellowship  with  the  preachers,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  purpose,  as  regards  the 
readers,  is  expressed  by  the  words  iva  koI  vfxei<i  koivcovUv 
exnre  fieO'  rifitov,  it  is  thereby  stated  that  John  and  the 
other  disciples — with  whom  he  here  includes  himself— 
have  at  some  former  time  preached  to  others,  outside  their 
circle,  and  with  the  same  purpose  and  success,  what  they 
have  experienced  in  their  intercourse  with  Jesus. 

John  speaks,  then,  in  the  name  of  several  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  who  formerly  in  other  places  and  in  other 
communities  pursued  their  calling  as  witnesses,  and  who 
are  now  carrying  it  on  among  those  congregations  to  which 
1  John  is  directed.  If  we  turn  to  history  we  shall  find 
that,  from  about  the  year  68,  besides  John  several  other 
disciples  of  Jesus  who  had  formally  been  at  work  in 
Palestine,  had  settled  in  the  province  of  Asia.  We  can 
name  with  certainty  Aristion  and  Philip  ;  but  there  is  no 
lack  of  support  for  the  assumption  that  still  other  members 
of  the  apostolic  circle — whether  understood  in  the  narrower 
or  wider  sense — lived  there  for  a  more  or  less  extended 
time  (n.  3).  Of  himself  and  of  these  companions  of  his, 
John  says,  "  And  these  things  (which  we  have  announced 
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and  still  announce  to  you  as  well  as  to  others)  we  write, 
that  our  joy  may  be  made  full."  It  should  be  self-evident 
that  this  does  not  refer  solely  to  the  letter  he  is  writing  or 
solely  to  the  Gospel  he  had  written.  That  it  does  not 
refer  to  the  letter  is  evident:  (1)  Because  John,  as  has 
been  remarked,  always  speaks  of  himself  as  the  author  of 
this  letter,  in  the  singular  only.  The  other  disciples,  who 
likewise  live  and  preach  in  Asia,  have  not  the  smallest 
share  in  this  letter.  It  is  the  address  of  John  the 
individual,  who  assumes  toward  this  circle  of  readers  the 
entirely  unique  position  of  a  father.  Whether  it  is  his 
age,  or  apostolic  dignity,  or  both  which  raises  him  above 
the  other  disciples  in  Asia,  we  cannot  gather  from  the 
letter ;  but  we  may  conclude  that  he  probably  did  not 
share  his  peculiar  position  in  the  circle  of  readers  with 
the  companions  mentioned  in  i.  1-5,  iv.  6,  14,  16.  (2) 
In  ver.  4,  according  to  the  genuine  text  (n.  2),  no  reference 
is  made  to  any  connection  existing  between  this  literary 
work  and  the  present  readers — a  reference  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  wanting  at  the  place  where  the  author 
would  first  have  called  attention  to  his  authorship  of  the 
letter.  Ver.  4  does  not  refer  to  the  satisfying  of  some 
need  of  the  readers  (cf  per  contra  ii.  1,  v.  13),  but  to  the 
joy  and  satisfaction  which  it  affords  the  eye-witnesses  to 
set  forth  in  writing  what  they  have  heralded  by  word  of 
mouth.  Similarly  the  reference  in  ver.  4  cannot  be  to  the 
Gospel.  This  would  not  agree  with  the  tense  nor  with 
I  the  plural  number  of  'ypd(f)Ofi€v  (cf  per  contra,  John  xix. 
135,  xxi.  24,  above,  p.  239).  It  is  rather  a  statement 
without  reference  to  time,  embracing  all  of  the  literary 
work  of  the  eye-witnesses,  both  past  and  future.  This 
general  statement  refers,  therefore,  quite  naturally  to  the 
writing  in  which  it  occurs,  as  well  as  to  others.  With 
these  words  the  apostle  expresses  the  joy  with  which  he 
now  resorts  to  writing  as  a  means  of  conveying  to  the 
readers  his  testimony  to  the  '*  Word  of  Life  " — his  message 
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to  them  upon  many  former  occasions  having  been  delivered 
orally.  It  affords  him  pleasure  to  employ  writing  also  as 
a  means  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  Whether  he  has 
employed  it  often  before,  either  in  letters  to  his  present 
readers  (n.  4)  or  to  others,  or  in  the  composition  of  a 
Gospel,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  this  passage,  since  it  ; 
does  not  refer  to  the  writings  of  John  alone. 

If  he  had  at  that  time  written  the  Gospel, — which  is  , 
more  likely  than  1  John  to  have  been  the  writing  referred 
to  by  the  object  [ravra)  of  ypdcpeiv, — or  if  he  was  then  busy  . 
with  its  composition,  or  even  with  the  project  of  its  com- 
position, he  must  have  had  this  also  in  mind ;  we  do  not 
know.     But  as  far  as  the  others  are  concerned,  who  like 
him  not  only  testify,  but  also  write,  ver.  4,  which  does  not 
speak  of  any  connection  between  the  ypdipeiv  and  the  pre- 
sent readers,  therefore  does  not  compel  us  to  think  of  the 
other  writers  as  just  these  disciples  in  Asia.     Further,  the 
lack  of  any  element  of  time  in  ^pdc^ofiev  gives  us  no  occasion 
to  think  solely  of  recent  writings  or  of  writings  which  are 
about  to  be  made.     From  the  literature  which  has  come  \ 
down  to  us  we  must  exclude  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  who  was 
not  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of  James,  which 
contains  nothing  of  the  object  of  ypdcfieiv,  as  it  is  summed 
up  in  the  Tavra  of  ver.   4.     On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
remember   that  Peter,  the   w^itness   to   the   Passion   and 
exaltation  of  Jesus  (1  Pet.  v.  1  ;  2  Pet.  i.   16-18),  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  recognised  it  as  his  duty  to  supplement 
his  oral  testimony  by  writings  of  various  kinds,  and  so  to   | 
give  his  teaching  permanent  form.      One  of  these  letters 
has  not  come  down  to  us.     We  do  not  know  whether  any   ) 
further  literary  purpose  which  he  may  have  had  was  ever 
realised  (voL  ii.  200  £).     We  learn  of  this  same  desire  on 
the  part  of  Jude,  who  wrote  his  Epistle  after  the  year  70 
(voL  ii.  241  f.).     Moreover,  before  this  year  the  Apostle 
Matthew,  and  Mark,  the  disciple  of  Peter,  had  written 
their  Gospels,  and  at  the  time  John  was  living  in  Ephesus 
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both  books  were  known  in  the  Churches  of  the  province  of 
Asia.     The  close  relation  of  Mark's  Gospel  to  Peter,  which 
John  discussed  with  his  disciples,  justifies  our  considering 
:his  Gospel  also  as  part  of  the  literature  referred  to,  al- 
though Mark  himself  had  been   only  in   a  very  limited 
isense  an  eye-witness.     Briefly,  it  is  the  Christian  litera- 
!;ure  which  since  the  sixties  had  been  in  process  of  forma- 
jion  and  which  had  not  yet  reached  completion,  written 
directly  and  indirectly  by  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  gospel 
jtory,  which  John  includes  with  his  own  written  testimony. 
?>j  this  address  John  wishes  to  strengthen  the  readers  as  a 
/hole  in  that  Christianity  which  has  been  brought  to  them 
lot  by  him,  but  by  others  before  him.      He  wishes  to 
rrite,  not  that  they  may  believe,  nor  that  their  present 
jelief  may  be  strengthened  (cf.  John  xix.  35,  xx.  31),  but 
bat  they  may  become  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  posses- 
ion of  eternal  life,  which  they  have  as  believers  on  the 
ame  of  the  Son  of  God  (v.   13,  cf.  1  Pet.  v.  12).     They 
ave  received  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  anointing  of  the 
[oly  Spirit  (ii.  12,  20,  27) ;  they  have  known  the  Son  of 
'  od  who  is  from  the  beginning  ;  and  through  the  faith  in 
j[im  which  is  common  to  all  Christians,  they  have  over- 
Dme  the  World  and  the  Evil  One  in  whose  power  the 
resent  transitory  world  is  held  (ii.   12-14,  v.   4f.,  18f.). 
From  the  very  beginning  they  have  heard  the  whole 
uth,  which  alone  is  the  important  thing  for  them  to  hold 
:.st  (ii.  7,  24,  27,  iii.  11).     Moreover,  as  to  the  prediction 
"'  the  end  of  the  world,  they  need  only  to  be  reminded  of 
hat  they  have  formerly  heard  (ii.   18);  they  all  possess 
luth  not  recently  received  through  the  anointing  (ii.  20  f., 
:''),  but  truth  which  they  have  always  possessed  (ii,  7,  eixere 
]j)t  e^ere),  i.e.  before  John  became  connected  with  them. 
]at  the  old  truth  must  again  and  continually  be  preached, 
."d  taken  to  heart,  and  its  consequences  followed  out ;  and 
t:is  is  to  be  done  in  two  ways  :  as  regards  morality,  and 
i  regards  appreciation  of  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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A  superficial  survey  gives  one  the  impression  that  i.  5-ii. 
17  inclines  toward  the  former,  that  ii.  18-iv.  6  leans  at 
least  predominantly  toward  the  latter,  and  that  iv.  7-v.  12 
or  to  V.  21  unites  both  lines  of  thought.  But  the  division 
cannot  be  strictly  carried  out.  Even  in  the  first  two 
divisions  the  ethical  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
religious.  The  demands  for  purity  of  life  in  God's  light, 
which  includes  the  confession  of  sin  (i.  5-10);  for  the 
observance  of  the  commands  of  Jesus  in  emulating  His 
holy  life  (ii.  4-6,  cf.  iii.  3),  especially  for  brotherly  love 
(ii.  7-11,  iii.  11-18),  as  well  as  for  the  forsaking  of  the 
love  of  the  world  (ii.  15-17), — are  everywhere  derived  from 
the  highest  truths  of  faith  and  religious  experience.  The 
one  and  only  will  of  God,  the  fulfilment  of  which  brings 
to  man  eternal  life,  embraces  both  :  belief  in  the  Son  of 
God,  and  brotherly  love  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
command  of  Jesus  (iii.  23,  cf.  ii.  7f.,  17).  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  recognised  that  the  ethical  admonitions  are 
occasioned  in  a  different  way  from  the  Christological  state- 
ments. In  the  first  section  i.  5-ii.  17,  in  which  the 
purpose  assigned  for  the  discussion  is  the  very  simple  one, 
that  the  readers  may  not  sin  (ii.  1),  there  appear  as 
occasions  for  the  exhortation  only  the  undeniable  facts 
that  the  Christians  also  are  still  burdened  with  sin,  and 
that  they  still  live  in  a  world  which  exercises  a  seductive 
influence  upon  those  who  live  in  it  and  in  the  flesh  (i.  8- 
10,  ii.  Ih,  16).  Even  in  the  further  injunctions  as  to 
moral  requirements,  iii.  3f.,  9-18,  iv.  7-21,  we  meet 
everywhere  only  such  motives  for  sinning  as  lie  in  the 
general  depravity  and  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
never  a  theoretical  support  of  immorality,  such  as  Paul— 
and  Peter  and  Jude  in  a  much  more  developed  form — had 
to  combat  (vol.  ii.  279  f.).  The  warning  against  being  led 
into  error  (iii.  7),  which  occurs  only  in  a  single  isolated 
instance  among  the  ethical  discussions,  and  in  a  later 
passage,  points  unquestionably  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
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persons  in  the  circle  of  the  readers  who  spoke  as  though 
one  could  be  righteous  without  practising  righteousness 
and  avoiding  sin.  With  an  eye  to  such  false  teachers  (ii. 
29-iii.  12),  the  contrast  between  the  righteousness  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  righteous  Jesus,  and  which  has  as  its 
goal  the  future  perfecting  of  the  children  of  God  in  like- 
ness with  the  Son  of  God,  and  sin,  which  is  rebellion 
against  God's  law,  and  which  makes  one  a  child  of  the 
Devil,  is  described  as  an  unreconcilable  antagonism,  ex- 
tending from  Cain  and  Abel  down  through  human  history. 
Perhaps  one  may  here  adduce  the  likewise  isolated  and 
exceedingly  brief,  but  by  reason  of  its  position  at  the 
close,  very  effective  warning  in  v.  21.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
directed  to  the  readers,  who  are  here  again  tenderly 
addressed,  and  who  in  the  whole  letter  appear  in  a  very 
favourable  light,  it  cannot  mean  that  they  are  not  to  fall 
away  to  formal  idol-worship,  but  that  they  are  to  avoid 
that  dangerous  approximation  to  the  heathen  cult  against 
which  the  apostolic  decree  was  directed  (Acts  xv.  20,  29, 
xxi.  25,  (f)v\ucraea6ai),  and  against  which  Paul  had  so 
insistently  warned  (1  Cor.  viii.-x.,  especially  x.  14,  vol. 
i.  296,  n.  2).  Living  in  a  land  where  there  was  a  high 
degree  of  culture  (ii.  16)  and  a  flourishing  cultus  (v.  21), 
the  readers  do  not  want  for  enticements,  and  there  is  no 

I  lack  of  Gentile  Christians  who  take  lightly  the  duty  of 
keeping   oneself  unspotted    from   this  world.      But  still 

i  there  is  no  trace  of  any  libertine  theory.  Neither  is  there 
any  hint  of  a  connection  between  the  phenomena  by  which 
John  felt  himself  led  to  his  treatment  of  ethical  matters, 
and  those  phenomena  which  led  him  to  very  definite, 
positive  and  negative  statements  in  regard  to  the  person 
of  Jesus.  The  first  section  which  has  this  purpose  in  view, 
ii.  18  ff.;  closes  formally  at  ii.  26,  and  is  followed  in  ii.  27  f. 
by  a  peroration,  by  means  of  which  the  ethical  section  ii. 
29-iii.  18  is  separated  from  the  first  warning  against  the 
false  teachers  in  ii.  1 8-26,  just  as  it  is  separated  by  iii. 
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18-24  from  the  second  warning  against  the  same  false 
teachers.  With  these  two  portions  directed  against  the 
same  distortion  of  the  picture  of  Christ,  and  the  pecuHar 
statements  of  1  John  concerning  Christ  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  them,  we  may  without  hesitation  connect  the 
evidently  similar  passages  in  2  John. 

Many  deceiving  teachers  have  appeared  who  seek  to 
lead  the  readers  astray  to  their  own  doctrine  (ii.  26 ; 
2  John  7).  They  have  gone  forth  from  Christianity — not 
specifically  from  the  circle  of  the  present  readers,  which 
would  in  that  case  be  stated  in  ii.  19.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  John,  however,  they  have  not  from  the  be- 
ginning, not  even  before  they  appeared  with  their 
peculiar  teaching,  belonged  inwardly  to  Christianity. 
For  him  they  are,  as  the  Pharisaical  Jewish  Christians 
were  to  Paul,  ■^IrevSaSeXcfiot  from  the  very  beginning  (Gal. 
ii.  4  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  26)  people  who,  when  they  entered  the 
Church,  did  not  break  completely  and  conscientiously  with 
ideas  and  aims  which  proceed  from  their  former  religious 
condition.  That  became  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
appeared  with  their  peculiar  teaching  concerning  Christ ; 
and  so  perfectly  evident  did  that  become,  that  they  could 
no  longer  remain  in  the  Church.  They  are  expelled  from 
the  Church  (ii.  19),  and  that,  too,  against  their  will ;  the 
Asiatic  Churches  have  overcome  them  (iv.  4).  But  in 
spite  of  this  they  themselves  seek  to  exert  their  seductive 
influence  upon  these  congregations,  and  to  claim,  as 
Christian  brothers,  friendship  and  hospitality  in  the 
houses  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  On  this  account 
John  demands  that  they  be  refused  greeting  and 
hospitality  (2  John  10  f). 

Their  appearance  is  to  him  an  omen  of  the  approach- 
ing end ;  for  they  seem  to  him  to  be  forerunners  of  the 
antichrist  of  whom  Christian  prophecy,  based  upon  the 
prediction  of  Jesus,  had  warned  men,  and  in  this  sense 
they  themselves  are  antichrists  (n.   5).     Although  they 
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Lie  called  "false  prophets" — i.e.  teachers  inspired  with 

,he  spirit  of  the  antichrist — and  even   "  spirits "  which 

ire  to  be  proved  (iv.  1-3),  there  is  nothing  to  lead  one 

,0  suppose  that   they  employ  certain    forms   of  address 

;haracteristic  of  the  prophets,  and  base  their  claims  upon 

dsions   or   special   revelations.     It   is  sufficient   for  this 

iharacterisation,  which  occurs  but  once,  to  say  that  they 

)reach  their  pseudo-Christian  doctrine  with  the  pretension 

)f  an   inspiration   coming  from  God.     The  fundamental 

alsehood  which  they  champion  is  said  to  be  the  denial 

)f  the  proposition  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  and  this  is 

iharacterised  as  a  denial  of  the   Son  (ii.   22  £,  v.   1,  5), 

vhich  might  in  itself  be  said  of  every  Jew  or  Gentile 

vho  rejects  the  fundamental  article    of  Christian    belief 

John  i.  41-49,  vi.  69,  xx.  31).     But  inasmuch  as  it  has 

o  do  with  people  who   not  only  have  belonged  to  the 

Christian  Church  but  who  also  wish  still  to  be  accounted 

Christians,  it  is  impossible  that  they  have  in  every  sense 

lenied  the  identity  of  the  person  of  Jesus  with  the  idea 

if  the  Christ ;  as  also  their  designation  as  antichrists,  and 

alse  prophets  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the   antichrist, 

yould  be  inappropriate  if  they  had  fallen  away  from  the 

ionfession  of  the  Christian  faith  to  a  simple  negation  and 

lispute  of  the  same.     Their  doctrine  is  rather  a  distorted 

icture  of  Christian  belief  clad  in  its  forms.     What  they 

eny   is    that   Jesus    Christ   came    in   the   flesh    (iv.    2 ; 

John  7).     They  do  not  deny  the  idea  of  the  Christ, 

or  the  fact  that  the  promised  One  came,  but  they  deny 

iCsus,   or,   according   to  the   evidently  original   reading, 

jiey   resolve  into   its  human    and   divine   elements   the 

istorical  person   of  Jesus  (n.  6).     They  deny  that   the 

iian  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  (v.  5).     In  opposition  to 

ijiem,  therefore,   the    author   testifies   that   this   man  of 

■istory  who  went  through  water  and  blood,  i.e.,  who  not 

ily  allowed  Himself  to  be  baptized,  but  dying,  also  shed 

IS  blood, — the  Jesus  of  the  gospel  history  and  the  Christ 
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of  the  Churches'  belief — is  the  Son  of  God  (n.  7).  In 
addition  to  tlie  witness,  which  is  in  the  baptism  by  water 
and  in  the  bloody  death  of  Jesus,  there  is  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit — of  that  Spirit  we  may  say,  who  before 
Jesus,  in  the  Prophets,  including  the  Baptist,  had  borne 
witness  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  Son  of  God ;  who  came 
upon  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  and  who  has  passed  over  from 
Him,  as  the  one  baptizing  with  the  Spirit,  to  His  Church. 
The  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  water,  and  of  the 
Blood  is  a  triple  and  yet  single  witness  of  God  that  He 
has,  in  Jesus,  a  man  living  in  the  body,  sent  His  Son 
to  the  world,  and  in  Him  has  given  it  life  (v.  7-12). 
The  matter  here  in  dispute  is  not  to  be  characterised  by 
the  one  word  "  docetism."  The  reality  of  the  human 
person  and  of  the  human  experiences  of  Jesus  is  not 
denied,  but  the  complete  identity  of  this  Jesus  with  the 
Christ  and  the  Son  of  God.  Excessive  emphasis  was  laid 
upon  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  while  the  significance  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  was  disparaged.  One  can 
hardly  understand  this  otherwise  than  that  the  false 
teachers  said  that  in  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God  had  a  part,  in  so  far  as  He  united 
Himself  with  Jesus  at  the  time  of  and  by  means  of  the 
baptism ;  but  that  in  the  death  upon  the  cross  He  had  no 
part,  in  so  far  as  He  separated  Himself  again  from  Jesus 
before  that  event. 

In  the  broader  sense  this  doctrine  was,  to  be  sure, 
docetic ;  and  it  is  with  perfect  propriety  that  John,  in 
answer  to  it,  testifies  that  the  Christ,  who  is  inseparable 
from  Jesus,  came  in  the  flesh  (iv.  2  ;  2  John  7) ;  that  he 
emphasises  the  redemptive  power  of  the  blood  not  so 
much  of  Jesus  as  of  the  Son  of  God  (i.  7) ;  that  he  teaches 
the  recognition  of  the  essential  purpose  of  the  sending  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  propitiation  for  sin,  which  is  to  be 
conceived  of  only  through  the  shedding  of  blood  (iv.  10, 
ii.  2) ;  and  that  he,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Epistle, 
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i.  1-3,  gives  assurance  with  such  incomparable  energy, 
that  the  Man  whom  they  perceived  with  their  senses, 
with  whom  he  and  his  companions  were  allowed  to 
[associate  so  intimately,  was  the  revelation  of  the  life 
iwhich  had  existed  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning. 
iHe  does  not  say,  nor  prove  by  means  of  reminiscences  of 
(isolated  events  in  the  gospel  narrative,  that  Jesus  was  a 
man,  perceptible  to  the  senses,  incarnate,  revealing  Him- 
iself  as  human  in  all  that  He  did  and  suffered  ;  but  with 
ithe  still  incontestible  presupposition  of  that  time,  when 
imany  disciples  of  Jesus  were  still  living,  that  these  things 
iwere  true  of  Him,  he  bears  witness  that  this  man  was  the 
'Son  of  God,  sent  as  Redeemer  of  the  world  (iv.  14),  the 
ipersonal  and  incarnate  manifestation  of  the  eternal  life 
;(i.  2).  From  this  standpoint  the  polemic  and  apologetic 
lattitude  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  becomes  more  intelligible 
,( above,  p.  321);  not  only  to  crass  identification  of  the 
Irevelation  accomplished  through  Jesus,  with  the  incarnate, 
jliving  man,  but  also  the  emphasis  upon  the  reality  of  the 
(death  of  Jesus  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  of  which 
jJohn  himself  was  one  of  the  witnesses. 

When  the  false  teachers  laid  excessive  emphasis  upon 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  when  they  admitted  only  at 
His  baptism  a  temporary  personal  union  of  the  Christ 
and  Son  of  God  with  Jesus,  Jesus  the  man  was  not,  to 
them,  specifically  difi'erent  from  other  persons  through 
whom  revelation  was  given  ;  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  the  Baptist,  through  whose  mediation  God  first  made 
Jesus  the  instrument  of  the  Christ,  occupied  almost  as 
bigh  a  place  as  Jesus  Himself  How  intelligible  then 
ioes  it  become  that  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  an  unmis- 
takably polemical  purpose,  portrays  the  Baptist  as  the 
tiumble  witness — vastly  inferior  to  Jesus — of  the  coming 
Son  of  God,  manifested  in  Him !  If  we  look  in  the 
aistory  of  heresies  for  the  original  of  the  false  doctrine 
lepicted  and  contested  by  John,  we  shall  find  what  we 
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are  seeking  in  the  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  the  contem- 
porary of  John  of  Ephesus,  in  so  far  at  least  as  we  free 
the  true  portrait  of  this  teacher  from  the  foreign  additions 
by  which  the  ignorance  of  the  later  writers  on  heresy 
have  disfigured  it  (n.  8).  The  report  that  Cerinthus 
enjoyed  an  Egyptian  education  has  nothing  against  it. 
If  he  came  from  that  country  to  Ephesus,  as  ApoUos  did, 
the  theory  obtains  new  support  from  this  parallel  that  a 
school  of  thought,  connected  with  that  of  the  Baptist, 
outside  the  Church  from  the  very  beginning,  was  formally 
received  into  the  Church  of  the  province  of  Asia,  though 
it  did  not  give  up  altogether  its  peculiar  opinions  (above, 
pp.  323,  331).  In  accordance  with  this  theory  is  also  the 
fact  that  the  false  teachers  of  1  John  had  their  origin 
probably  in  Christendom,  though  not  in  the  Asiatic 
Church  (ii.  19,  above,  p.  364),  so  that  the  prophecy  in 
Acts  XX.  29,  not  that  in  Acts  xx.  30,  was  fulfilled  in  their 
appearance. 

After  all  this  evidence  has  been  considered,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer  to  the  question  regarding 
the  origin  of  1  John.  The  unanimous  tradition  which 
attributed  this  writing  to  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
is  corroborated  by  an  afiinity  of  thought,  vocabulary,  and 
style,  such  as  can  hardly  ever  be  proved  between  an 
historical  and  a  didactic  writing  of  the  same  author,  to 
say  nothing  of  difi"erent  authors  (n.  9).  If,  without  con- 
sidering the  varied  problems  which  John  had  to  solve, 
it  be  claimed  on  the  basis  of  certain  difierences,  that  both 
writings  have  merely  issued  from  the  same  school,  it  is 
equivalent  to  treating  these  writings  as  impersonal  works 
of  art,  or  as  school  exercises.  In  1  John  it  is  not  a  school, 
nor  the  single  member  of  a  school,  who  speaks  to  these 
eager  readers ;  but,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  a  teacher  of 
unimpeachable  authority  who  addresses  a  somewhat  large 
circle  of  Gentile  Christian  Churches  lying  outside  of 
Palest ■>  It  is  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus  who  speaks 
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here ;  one  who  has  been  active  formerly  as  a  Christian 
teacher  in  other  reo-ions,  but  who  has  had  for  a  lono-  time 
the  position  of  a  spiritual  father  in  this  new  field  of 
ictivity.  He  shares  this  career  with  several  others,  but 
50  far  surpasses  them  that  he  does  not  once  find  it 
accessary  to  allude  to  himself  by  name.  Such  a  state  of 
iffairs  existed,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  in  the  province 
3f  Asia,  and  between  about  68-100  a.d.  At  the  same 
;ime,  we  find  there  also  the  false  doctrine  which  1  John 
combats  (n.  10),  There  must  be  taken  into  account  also 
;he  fact  that  a  waiting  which  was  originally  anonymous 
;annot  be  called  pseudonymous.  The  author  cannot  have 
ntended  to  pass  for  the  apostle  John,  without  being  so 
n  fact,  for  he  does  not  employ  the  means  which  are 
-ustomary  and  indispensable  for  such  purposes.  He  is, 
herefore,  in  the  light  of  this  writing,  the  writer  of  the 
^'ourth  Gospel,  the  John  of  Ephesus,  and  the  apostle  of 
hat  name.  As  to  whether  he  wrote  the  letter  earlier  or 
ater  than  the  Gospel,  the  present  writer  would  hardly 
>e  able  to  decide.  A  direct  reference  to  the  Gospel  would 
lave  been  very  natural,  if  it  had  been  already  written 
nd  delivered  to  the  Church.  The  Epistle  must  certainly 
liave  been  written  earlier  than  Revelation.  All  that  we 
|3arn  from  the  latter — a  book  intended  for  the  same 
ircle  of  readers — as  to  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  its 
lelation  to  heathenism  and  to  the  State,  as  to  the  internal 
;Ondition  of  the  Churches,  and  as  to  the  Nicolaitans  and 
ither  matters — could  not  have  failed  to  leave  a  trace  in 
uch  a  detailed  writing  as  1  John.  On  the  other  hand, 
!ohn  must  have  been  at  work  in  Asia  for  years,  to  have 
een  able  to  address  the  Churches  there  in  such  a  manner. 
John  can  hardly  have  been  written  before  the  year  80. 

1.  (P.  356.)  The  aStX^ot  which  appears  in  ii.  7  and  iii.  13  is  genuine  only 
I  the  latter  passage.  The  readers  as  a  body  are  addressed  as  TfKvla  either 
ith  or  without  fiov  in  ii.  1,  28,  iii.  7,  18,  iv.  4,  v.  21,  unquestionably,  also 
I  ii.  12.  The  expression  does  not  mean  that  the  Christians  so  addressed  are 
)uthful,  as  distinguished  from  aged,  members  of  the  Church — as  is  clearly 

VOL.  HI.  24 
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proved  by  tlie  fact  in  this  case  the  order,  "  children,  old  men,  young  men,'" 
ver.  12  f.,  would  be  senseless.  The  same  is  true  also  of  TratSt'a,  ii.  14  (in  some 
texts  ver.  136),  which  in  ii.  18  is  certainly  used  to  designate  the  readers  as  a 
body.  Conseciueiitly  the  readers,  who  are  alternately  addressed  as  t€kvU 
(ii.  12)  and  as  nraibia  (ii.  14)  (cf.  John  xiii.  33,  xxi.  5),  are  twice  divided  intc 
two  classes,  iraripes  and  veavia-KOi  ;  cf.  irpea-jSvTfpoi  and  vearfpoi,  1  Tim 
V.  If. 

2.  (Pp.  358,  359.)  The  text  of  i.  1-4,  in  regard  to  which  Tischendorf  and 
Westcott-Hort  agree,  is  not  subject  to  improvement.  The  Kai  before  vpiv  in 
ver.  3,  removed  in  the  Antioch  recension,  and  the  second  Kai,  to  which  there  is 
no  serious  objection,  are  attested  by  the  Passio  Perp.  chap.  i.  The  double  kw 
is  not  pleonastic  ;  in  which  case  we  should  have  it  also  in  ver.  2  and  ver.  5. 
Moreover,  the  relation  between  the  disciples  and  the  readers  is  already  sc 
strongly  expressed  by  the  conception  Koivcovia  yaO'  ^pav  that  the  double 
Kai,  still  deemed  necessary,  must  be  explained  by  a  contrast  between  the 
readers  and  other  groups  of  Christians  ;  cf.  Eph.  vi.  21,  vol.  i.  490,  n.  6.  The 
variations  of  ver.  4  from  the  original  text  are  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
feeling  that  this  must  refer  to  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There- 
fore the  reading  eypay\rapev  is  presupposed  in  the  Acts  of  Peter  (above,  p.  250), 
Can.  Mur.  line  31,  and  some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  More  widely  diffused  is 
the  reading  vplv  instead  of  rjpfis  (so  as  early  as  the  Canon.  Mur.),  and  vpoiv 
instead  of  rjpwv.  Not  only  are  jj/xets'  and  r^pSav  better  attested,  but  they  are 
also  favoured  by  the  fact  that  these  readings  could  not  have  been  easily 
invented.  Since  vplv  is  spurious,  iqpu>v  cannot  as  in  2  John  12,  assuming 
that  it  is  genuine  in  the  latter  passage,  include  the  readers  with  the  author 
and  his  companions.  The  reading  rjpfis,  which  is  peculiar  both  in  itself  and 
because  of  its  position  (cf.  iv.  14,  16),  refers  back  to  the  group  of  eye-witnesses 
previously  mentioned. 

3.  (P.  358.)  In  regard  to  John  and  the  other  disciples  in  Asia  Minor,  see 
vol.  ii.  435,  451  f.,  above,  pp.  191  f.,  193  f.  In  1  John  i.  1-4  the  reference 
is  not  to  apostles  but  to  disciples  of  Jesus.  There  is  nothing  which  prevents 
us  from  including  Aristion  and  other  padrirai  tov  Kvpiov.  Even  Philip  of 
Hierapolis  is  not  to  be  excluded.  This  Philip,  who,  because  of  his  pro- 
phetically endowed  daughters,  who  likewise  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  is  held  in 
Eus.  (H.  E.  iii.  31)  to  be  the  evangelist  Philip,  might  the  more  easily  be 
confounded  with  the  apostle  of  the  same  name — as  is  done  by  Polycrates 
about  195  (Eus.  H.  E.  v.  24.  2) — if  he  had  been  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus. 
Nothing  which  makes  this  impossible  is  suggested  in  Acts  vi.  5,  viii.  4-40, 
xxi.  8  f .  Cf.  Forsch.Yi.  158-175.  Whether  Andrew,  also,  was  temporarily 
in  Asia  Minor  is  more  uncertain.  Eegarding  Andrew  and  Aristion,  see 
Forsch.  vi.  217-224.  The  present  writer  thinks  that  in  Forsch.  vi.  187  f.,  cf. 
S.  177,  183,  he  has  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  attempts  to  refer  1  John  i. 
1-4,  iv.  14-16  to  the  mystical  contemplation  of  an  epigone,  instead  of  to  an 
experience  of  the  senses  on  the  part  of  a  life  companion  of  Jesus. 

4.  (P.  360.)  The  word  eypai/^a,  which  is  thrice  repeated  in  ii.  14,  is  not 
equivalent  to  ypdcpa  as  used  in  letters ;  because  we  find  ypd(p(o  used  in  ii. 
1,  7,  8,  12,  13  with  reference  to  what  is  to  be  written  immediately  following. 
Neither  does  it  refer  to  a  previous  letter  ;  for  in  that  case  first  of  all  ver.  14 
would  have  to  precede  ver.  1 2  and  a  contrast  indicated  between  the  present 
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letter  and  the  earlier  one  by  means  of  a  vvv,  llpn,  ndXiv  (cf.  Gal.  i.  9  where 
the  antithesis  is  to  earlier  oral  statements),  or  To  devrepov  (cf.  2  Cor.  xiii.  1  f.; 

2  Pet.  iii.  1).  Secondly,  the  object  of  the  i'ypa-^a  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
object  of  ypdcfia)  in  ver.  12  f.  Consequently  eypa\j/a  is  to  be  taken  here,  as  in 
ii.  21,  26,  V.  13,  as  an  aorist  referring  to  what  immediately  precedes  (cf. 

3  John  9).  John  is  fond  of  repetition,  but  likes  at  the  same  time  to  varv 
his  language.     Paul  expresses  himself  more  tersely,  cf.  Phil.  iv.  4. 

5.  (P.  364.)  In  1  John  ii.  18  the  idea  that  an  antichrist  will  come  is 
presupposed  as  part  of  the  common  Christian  teaching  familiar  to  the 
readers,  in  fact  we  have  already  seen  that  such  an  idea  was  actually  part  of 
the  common  Christian  faith  (vol.  i.  226  ff.).  Only  at  the  time  when  2  Thess. 
was  written  the  name  avrixpiaros  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  vet  in 
common  use.  Neither  is  it  strange  that  the  readers  had  heard  of  a  spirit  of 
antichrist  yet  to  come,  iv.  3,  6  ;  because  it  was  predicted  that  he  would 
appear  in  the  full  glory  of  pseudo-prophetic  signs  and  wonders,  2  Thess. 
ii.  9  f.  Just  as  Paul  saw  the  pva-rrjpiov  of  the  antichrist  already  at  work  in 
his  time,  so  John  saw  the  spirit  of  the  same  manifesting  itself  in  his  day 
(iv.  3,  fj8r]  ;  cf.  2  Thess.  ii.  7).  In  every  teacher  inspired  by  this  spirit  he 
perceives  a  preliminary  incarnation  of  the  future  antichrist  (ii.  18,  22, 
2  John  7).  The  relation  of  this  preliminary  to  the  complete  manifestation 
is  conceived  of  in  the  same  manner  as  in  John  iv.  21-23,  v.  25.  The  first  is 
not  merely  analogous  to  the  second  ;  it  is  the  beginning  and  indication  of  it. 
Because  there  are  many  antichrists,  John  recognises  that  "it  is  the  last 
hour,"  naturally  not  in  the  general  sense,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  end 
comes  with  the  appearance  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  i.  20  ;  1  Cor.  x.  11  ;  Heb.  i.  1), 
nor  yet  in  the  sense  that  "  the  last  hour  or  the  last  day  "  has  come  (John 
xi.  24,  xii.  48  ;  Matt,  xxiv,  36) ;  but  in  the  sense  that  the  present,  which  is 
full  of  significant  portends  of  the  coming  end,  for  this  very  reason  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  end,  cf.  Jas.  v.  3,  5,  8. 

6.  (P.  365.)  The  text  of  iv.  3  has  been  very  much  corrected,  which  is 
proof  that  its  original  language  was  unusual.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain 
that  the  correct  reading  is  'Irjcrovv  without  Xpia-rov,  which  is  frequently  added 
(KL  S^  S^,  Sah.  Copt.  Vulg.,  once  also  in  a  free  quotation  by  Tert.  Jej.  i.)  or 
Kvpiov  (n).  Other  readings  are  as  folloAvs  :  (A)  b  Xvei  'ir/a-ovv,  so  Iren.  (Lat.) 
iii.  16.  8 ;  according  to  the  scholion  of  the  Athos  MS.  ad  loc.  (von  der  Goltz 
S.  48),  also  in  the  Greek  text  of  Ireist^eus.  In  this  same  scholion  it  is  stated 
that  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his  work  on  the  Passover  (Forsch.  iii.  32), 
and  Origen  in  torn.  8  of  his  Commentary  on  Rom.,  quote  the  passage  in  this 
way.  This  is  confirmed  by  Orig.  (Lat.)  in  Matt.  §  65,  Delarue,  iii.  883,  cf. 
torn.  xvi.  8  in  Matt.  p.  727,  ov  \va>  tov  'ir^aovv  ano  tov  Xpiarov  (according  to 
Cramer,  Cat.  v.  226  on  1  Cor.  xii.  6,  Origen,  however,  seems,  moreover,  to 
have  known  the  B  reading,  which  is  found  also  in  the  text  of  the  Athos  MS.). 
Here  belong  also  certain  "  ancient  MSS."  referred  to  by  Socrates,  H.  E.  vii. 
32,  who  appeals  at  the  same  time  to  ancient  interpreters  ;  also  by  Tertul- 
LIAN  (c.  Marc.  v.  16,  negantes  Cliristum  in  came  venisse  [according  to  1  John 
iv.  2  ;  2  John  7],  et  solventes  Jesum  [according  to  iv.  3]  ;  Jcj.  i.  nee  quod 
Jemm  Christum  solvant)  ;  Lucifer,  ed.  Vindob.  262.  3 ;  Priscillian,  p. 
31.  3  ;  Augustine,  Vulg.  (-fChristum)  etc.  (B)  o  pfj  o/toXoyel  t6v  'irjaoiv  AB, 
with  the  added  Xpiorrdi/,  Sahid.  Copt.     (C)  The  reading  B  with  the  addition 
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require  a  complete  exposition  of  John  iii.  17-19,  iv.  21-23,  v.  20-29,  vi. 
39,  44,  54,  xi.  24-26,  xii.  48,  xiv.-xvi. 

10.  (P.  369.)  Of  the  heresies  of  the  post-apostolic  age  none  has  nearly  so 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  errors  which  John  opposes  as  the  real  teach- 
ing of  Cerinthus,  certainly  not  the  Jewish  docetism  of  Ignatius  or  the  gnosis 
of  Basilides.  While  in  Cerinthus  the  cosmological  speculations  and  the 
speculations  relating  to  the  history  of  religion  appear  to  be  little  developed, 
Basilides  has  a  well  developed  system.  Although  Basilides  may  have  laid 
a  certain  emphasis  upon  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Clem.  Exc.  e.  Theodoto,  16 ; 
Strom,  i.  146),  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  teaching  on  this  point  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Cerinthus.  The  errorists  of  1  John  exliibit  none  of  Basilides' 
phantastic  docetism  (Iren.  i.  24.  4)  and  loose  morals  (Iren.  i.  24.  5  ;  Clem. 
passivi).  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  teachings  of 
Basilides  spread  from  Egypt  to  Asia  Minor. 


§  71.  THE  LESSER  EPISTLES  OF  JOHN  (N.  1). 

The  Third  Epistle  of  John  is  evidently  a  letter  of 
recommendation  which  the  author  has  given  to  some 
Christians  who  wish  to  journey  from  his  place  of  residence 
to  that  of  Gains,  the  person  addressed.  Their  purpose, 
however,  is  not  to  settle  in  this  new  place,  but  to  continue 
their  journey.  They  are  commended  to  Gains  that  he 
may  show  them  hospitality  and  send  them  forward  on 
their  way  (5-7,  n.  2).  Apparently,  not  long  before  the 
same  brethren  have  experienced  similar  kindness  from 
Gains.  The  author  expresses  his  pleasure  and  gratitude 
(n.  2)  that  these  brethren,  who  had  recently  returned  to 
his  home,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  their  own,  have 
borne  witness  not  only  to  the  genuineness  of  Gains'  char- 
acter and  manner  of  life,  but  also  to  his  love ;  and  have 
commended  it  before  the  assembled  congregation  (3-6). 
It  is  this  same  love  which  Gains  is  again  to  show  them. 
These  brethren  are  not,  however,  persons  who,  as  private 
individuals,  live  a  restless,  roving  life ;  they  are  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  or  rather  travelling  missionaries.  As  such 
they  receive  no  help  from  those  outside  the  Church,  and 
are  therefore  so  much  the  more  dependent  upon  the 
hospitality  of  fellow-Christians  (7).  AVhoever  entertains 
such  persons  co-operates  in   the   spreading   of  Christian 
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truth   (8).     This   describes    quite  fully  the  occasion  and 
purpose  of  the  letter ;  since  what  follows  serves  really  to 
explain  why  the  author  addresses  the  communication  to 
Gains  and  not  to  someone  else.     This  would  require  no 
justification  if  Gaius  occupied  an  official  position  in  the 
local  Church,  upon  which  rested  the  duty  of  caring  for 
j    missionaries   and   other   Christians   passing   through    the 
place.     But  there  is  no  hint  of  this,      Gaius  seems  to  be  a 
member  of  a  congregation,  who  is  upon  friendly  terms 
!    with  the  author,  and  whose  means,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
namesake  at  Corinth,  enables  him  to  practise  hospitality 
upon  an  extraordinary  scale  (n,  3).     Since,  however,  the 
exercise  of  such  Church  hospitality  is  the  business  of  the 
congregation,   and    therefore   the    affair    of  its   presiding 
officer  (n,   3),  it  is  most  strange  that  the  travellers   are 
recommended  to  Gaius  exclusively,  instead  of  to  the  local 
i  Church  or  to  Gaius  as  its  leader,  with  the  injunction  to 
I  interest  the  remaining  members  of  the  congregation  in  the 
I  matter.     It  is  this,  however,  which  is  explained  in  vv.  9  ff. 
To  be  sure,  the  author  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  Gaius  belonged  ;  but  in  this  he  could  not 
i  and  would  not  write  what  he  writes  to  Gaius  alone ;  for 
(  he  could  not  be  sure  that  his  request  would  be  granted 
I  (n,  4),     Although  we  should  expect  him  to  have  exhorted 
the  congregation,  either  directly  or  through  their  leader, 
to  entertain  the  missionaries, — especially  since,  apart  from 
this,  he  had,  at  that  time,  to  w^rite  to  the  congregation, 
I  and    actually   did   write    to    them,  —  the    remark  about 
Diotrephes  makes  any  such   hypothesis   impossible ;   for 
Diotrephes  does  not  recognise  the  authority  of  the  author 
and  of  the  other  disciples  of  Jesus  (n,  5),  who  like  him 
have  come  into  the  circle  of  the  local  Church.     He  will 
not  be  advised  by  them,    and  ventures   even   to   make 
derogatory  remarks  about  them.     In    fact,    not  satisfied 
with  this,  he  refuses  to  receive  the  brethren  recommended 
by  the  author — such  as  the  travelling  missionaries  who 
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are  the  bearers  of  the  letter  to  Gaius ;  and  not  only 
forbids  their  reception  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, who  would  have  been  inclined  to  receive  them,  but 
excludes  from  its  membership  such  as  do  not  submit  to 
his  orders.  Diotrephes,  consequently,  possesses  great 
power  in  the  local  Church,  and  exercises  it  in  a  direction 
hostile  to  the  author,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  measures 
which  he  recommends.  The  author  is  not  at  all  inclined 
to  allow  Diotrephes  to  continue  to  do  as  he  pleases.  He 
plans,  when  next  he  visits  the  place  where  Diotrephes  and 
Gaius  reside,  to  bring  to  issue  the  evil  conduct  of  the 
former  (10,  14),  and  to  do  this  before  the  assembled 
congregation  ;  for  his  purpose  is  not  simply  to  remind 
Diotrephes  of  his  duties,  but  rather  to  bring  to  their 
minds  his  evil  words  and  deeds  (10,  virofjivriaaL  without 
avTov,  cf.  1  Tim.  V.  20).  Until  such  time,  however,  the 
author  refrains  from  addressing  letters  of  recommendation 
in  behalf  of  journeying  brethren  to  the  congregation  in 
which  this  imperious  man  rules,  or  to  the  man  himself. 
The  description  of  the  conduct  of  Diotrephes,  especially 
the  eK  T^9  €KK\7](ria'i  eK^aXXei,  presupposes  that  he  occupies 
an  official  position,  formally  recognised  even  by  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  him,  and  one  which  even  the  author  is 
bound  to  consider,  and  which  enables  him  successfully 
to  play  the  autocrat.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
description  of  him  as  6  (fnXoirpcorevcov  avrdv,  that  Diotrophes 
was  only  striving  for  the  position  of  autocratic  bishop,  is 
shown  from  the  facts  adduced  to  be  unjustified  (n.  6). 
He  already  has  this  official  position,  and  what  he  is 
accused  of  is  simply  that  he  employs  it  in  an  imperious 
and  ruinous  manner ;  that  he  is  an  ambitious  hierarch  who 
does  not  follow  the  precept  of  Jesus  (Mark  x.  44)  and  the 
example  and  exhortation  of  the  apostles  (1  Pet.  v.  3; 
2  Cor.  i.  24),  being  in  addition  an  opponent  of  the  author 
and  of  the  other  disciples  of  Jesus  in  that  Church  circle. 
This  assertive  and  hostile  attitude  is  not  due  merely  to 
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the  fact  that,  as  lord  in  his  own  house,  he  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  dictated  to  by  these  men  in  the  affairs  of 
his  congregation.  The  insufficiency  of  such  a  theory  is 
evident  from  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  unproved,  and  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  others  of  the  apostolic  circle  besides 
the  author  occupied  a  similar  superior  ecclesiastical  office 
in  the  Asiatic  Church.  His  attitude  is  rather,  like  the 
instance  in  1  John  iv.  6,  one  of  contradiction  of  the 
apostolic  teaching  (n.  5).  The  leader  of  this  congregation 
is  an  enemy  of  the  author  and  of  his  companions ;  but 
there  are  in  the  same  place  we  know  not  how  many 
persons  such  as  Gains,  and  perhaps  also  a  certain  Deme- 
trius (12),  upon  whom  the  author  looks  as  his  friends  and 
to  whom  he  sends  greetings  by  name  (15).  That  which 
distinguishes  these  persons  from  Diotrephes,  however,  is 
not  merely  a  respectful  friendship  for  the  author  or  a 
greater  measure  of  practical  brotherly  love  for  the  Chris- 
tians travelling  through  their  locality  (6,  10,  tou?  ^ovXo- 
fiepov<;) ;  for  the  thing  to  which  the  missionaries  bore 
witness  upon  their  return  from  the  home  of  Gains,  and 
that  at  which  the  author  particularly  expresses  his 
pleasure,  is  that  Gains  possesses  the  truth  and  walks 
therein  (3,  4),  which,  according  to  2  John  4ff.,  1  John 
i.  7  ff.,  certainly  cannot  be  taken  to  mean  a  theoretical 
orthodoxy,  still  less  an  active  brotherly  love  alone.  It  is 
rather  the  firm  adherence  to  the  apostolic  teaching  which 
shows  itself  in  life.  That  this  is  the  testimony  given  of 
Gains,  distinguishing  him  from  others  (3,  where  (tv  is  not 
to  be  disregarded),  shows  clearly  enough  that  Diotrephes  is 
not  attached  to  that  truth,  and  that  he  is,  principally  on 
that  account,  unfriendly  towards  its  advocates — i.e.  to  the 
author  and  the  other  disciples  and  missionaries  recom- 
mended by  him.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  he  was  on 
this  account  a  declared  false  teacher.  The  false  teachers 
of  1  John  were  expelled  from  their  congregations ;  not 
one  of  them  could  have  been  the  leader  of  a  local  Church. 
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But  one  who  refuses  as  decidedly  as  does  Diotreplies  to 
give  ear  to  the  apostolic  wishes  (cf.  1  John  iv.  6),  and 
who  speaks  so  disrespectfully  of  those  who  communicate 
them  (3  John  10),  marks  himself  thereby  a  confederate  of 
these  errorists ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  rejection 
of  the  missionaries  recommended  by  the  author  carries 
with  it  a  suspicious  toleration  of  the  TrXdvoi.  In  spite  of 
the  schism  which  divided  the  congregation,  and  the 
strained  relations  existing  between  Diotrephes  and  him- 
self, the  author  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Church  of  which  the 
former  was  the  presiding  officer  (3  John  9).  When,  in 
consideration  of  the  power  of  Diotrephes  over  the  con- 
gregation, the  author  does  not  take  up  the  subject  of 
practical  demands  which  call  for  immediate  fulfilment,  he 
surely  does  not  contemplate  giving  up  his  position  of 
authority  over  that  local  Church.  He  intends  soon  to 
assert  it  in  person  (10a),  and  he  already  manifests  it 
in  his  letter.  He  has  friends  there  who  at  times  are 
oppressed  by  Diotrephes  (1,  106,  15),  and  he  looks  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  congregation  as  his  children,  even 
if  he  is  able  to  take  pleasure  only  in  those  who  walk  in 
the  truth  (4). 

Fortunately  we  are  not  constrained  to  guess  what 
the  author  wrote  in  the  letter  to  the  congregation,  of 
Diotrephes,  since  we  possess  it  in  2  John.  According  to 
3  John  9  {e<ypay\rd  tl)  it  was  brief  in  form, — in  fact  it  is 
shorter  than  any  other  Epistle  in  the  N.T.  with  the 
exception  of  3  John.  It  is  so  exactly  like  2  John  in 
extent,  that  one  must  assume  that  the  author  used  two 
pages  of  papyrus  [x^P'^^^^  2  John  12)  of  the  same  size  for 
both  these  letters  (n.  7).  Furthermore,  the  stylistic  form 
of  both  is  so  very  similar,  that,  for  this  reason  also,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  both  are  from  the  hand  of  the 
same  author,  and  were  written  at  the  same  time  (n.  7). 

In  both  of  them  the  author  expresses  his  hope  of 
comino;  soon  to  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  and,  instead 
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of  the  unsatisfactory  epistolary  communicatioD,  to  speak 
to  them  face  to  face.  In  2  John  nothing  is  said  about 
recommending  travelUng  missionaries,  just  as  there  was 
nothing  on  this  subject  in  the  letter  to  the  congregation 
mentioned  in  3  John  9,  if  we  interpret  it  rightly.  But 
2  John  is  really  directed  to  a  local  Church  which  the 
author  addresses  as  a  chosen  mistress,  as  the  mother  of  its 
members,  wedded  to  the  Lord  Christ,  and  as  a  sister  of  the 
Church  in  the  place  where  he  is  living,  1,  5,  13  (n.  8). 
We  find  here  the  same  contrast  which  existed  in  the  con- 
gregation of  Gains.  The  author  found  only  a  few  children 
of  the  congregation  to  be  walking  in  the  truth  (4).  In 
fact,  it  must  have  happened  that  persons  who  did  not 
hold  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  the  same  false  doctrine 
that  is  combated  in  1  John,  received  hospitality  among 
the  people,  if  we  are  to  understand  why  the  author  so 
earnestly  warns  against  the  very  thing  which  is  con- 
demned in  the  first  Epistle,  and  stigmatises  even  the 
friendly  greeting  of  such  persons  as  participation  in  their 
evil  ways  (10,  11).  The  author  includes  all  the  members 
of  the  congregation  in  sincere  love ;  not  because  of  their 
virtues,  but  because  of  his  faith  in  the  enduring  truth, 
which  in  Christians  is  not  easily  destroyed  (If.).  He  uses 
great  moderation  of  expression  when,  instead  of  rebuking 
the  others,  he  speaks  of  his  special  pleasure  at  the  good 
behaviour  of  many  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  (4). 
His  appeal  goes  out  to  the  whole  congregation  to  hold  fast 
to  the  old  command  of  love,  to  the  old  truth  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  come  in  the  flesh,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
Himself,  and  the  warning  not  to  lose,  in  their  folly,  the 
whole  harvest  of  the  labour  of  their  Christian  life  (5-9  ; 
n.  9).  The  danger  in  which  this  local  congregation  stood 
was  great ;  but  Diotrephes  had  not  yet  reached  the  point 
where  he  could  hinder  the  reading  of  the  letter  before  the 
assembled  congregation.  The  author  does  not  give  the 
congregation  up,  but  trusts,  by  means  of  both  letters,  to 
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prepare  the  way  for  the  discussion  in  which  he  hopes  to 
contend  with  Diotrephes  and  to  restore  the  congregation 
to  the  right  and  proper  way  of  thinking. 

The  author  mentions  by  name  neither  himself  nor  the 
locality  to  which  he  is  sending  the  letter  by  the  hand  of 
travelling  missionaries  ;  he  characterises  himself  rather  as 
"  the  Elder"  (6  irpeaQvTepo'i)  who  has  a  right  to  consider  as 
his  children  also  the  Christians  of  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  he  lives  (2  John  1  ;  3  John  1,4).  This  is 
the  name  applied  in  the  circle  of  his  disciples  to  the  John 
who  lived  in  Ephesus  (vol.  ii.  435  ff.,  pp.  451  fF.;  above, 
184  f.).  A  man  of  letters  who  wished  to  pose  as  the 
apostle  John,  would  have  brought  himself  into  the  Epistle 
under  the  name  and  plain  title  of  the  latter.  The  apostle 
John  could,  thanks  to  his  unique  position  in  the  Church  of 
Asia,  either  neglect  entirely  the  introduction  of  himself 
(1  John)  or,  in  the  case  of  real  letters  (2  and  3  John), 
select  an  appellation  which  had  become  current  in  daily 
life.  Concerning  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
Epistles  only  conjectures  are  possible.  The  disinclination 
to  write  (2  John  12;  3  John  13),  which  stands  in  such 
contrast  to  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  him  in  1  John  i.  4, 
may  be  due  to  the  painful  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  the 
lesser  Epistles,  but  may  also  be  explained  by  the  increasing 
age  of  the  author,  in  which  case  the  term  6  irpeal3vTepo<i 
which  he  gives  himself  would  be  most  appropriate.  The 
ag-orravation  of  the  internal  factionalism  of  the  congresa- 
tion,  which  is  merely  hinted  at  in  1  John  iv.  6,  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  1  John  is  directed  to  the  Churches  of 
Asia,  which  on  the  whole  were  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  apostle ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lesser  Epistles 
refer  to  a  local  Church  in  which  exceptionally  critical  con- 
ditions had  developed.  But  a  further  development  may 
have  taken  place.  The  abuse  which  Diotrephes  made  of 
his  episcopal  position  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  this 
institution  was  not  one  which  was  entirely  new.     At  the 
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same  time  it  is  likely  that  2  and  3   Jolm  were  written 
several  years  later  than  1  John. 

1.  (P.  374.)  Recent  works  on  the  subject  are  :  Poggel,  Der  S  and  3  Brief 
desApostels  Jo.  1896  ;  Harnack,  TU,  xv.  3b,  1897,  on  Third  John  ;  Chapman, 
"  The  historical  setting  of  the  2.  and  3.  epistles  of  St.  John,"  JThS,  1904,  p. 
357  ff.,  517  ff.  Chapman  infers  from  3  John  7  that  the  strangers,  who  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  Gains,  had  journeyed  to  the  East  from  Rome,  on  account 
of  the  persecution  of  Nero.  One  of  these  was  Demetrius  (ver.  12),  identical 
with  Demas  (Col.  iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  in  whose  home  city,  Thessalonica, 
Gaius  was  also  resident ;  the  same  Gains  as  the  native  of  Corinth  mentioned  in 
Rom.  xvi.  23,  who,  according  to  a  tradition  referred  to  by  Origen,  became  the 
first  bishop  of  Thessalonica.  Diotrephes  also  lived  in  the  same  city  ;  and  the 
letter,  referred  to  in  3  John  9,  but  not  extant  to-day,  was  directed  to  that  city. 
2  John  is  subjected  to  similar  caprices. 

2.  (P.  374.)  The  reference  to  hospitality  is  given  in  ver.  5,  koi  tovto  ^(vovs; 
ver.  6,  nponenyj/eis  refers  to  aid  on  the  journey  (vol.  ii.  54,  n.  4).  For  fxdprjv 
Xiav  in  ver.  3,  cf.  Philem.  7  ;  Phil.  iv.  10 ;  Polyc.  Phil  i.  1  ;  vol.  i.  456,  n.  3. 
In  ver.  3,  aSeX^coi/,  which  is  without  an  article,  might  refer  to  other  than  the 
persons  mentioned  in  ver.  5,  except  that  in  ver.  6  fiapTvpdv,  which  we  find  in 
6  as  in  ver.  3,  is  attributed  to  those  who  are  now  journeying  to  Gaius,  only  in 
ver.  6  the  word  has  a  more  definite  object.  For  iiirep  rov  ovofiaros,  cf.  Rom. 
1.5  ;  for  TO  ovojxa,  which  =  the  name  of  Christ,  see  Acts  v.  41  =  ix.  16,  xv.  26. 
In  the  Didache,  xi.  3-6,  we  learn  of  the  itinerant  missionary  preachers  of  a 
somewliat  later  period,  called  aTj-oa-ToXoL  (cf.  also  vol.  i.  290  f.,  302,  306). 

3.  (P.  375.)  This  Gaius  can  hardly  be  identical  with  the  Gaius  of 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14  ;  Rom.  xvi.  23),  nor  with  the  Macedonian  of  the  same 
name  (Acts  xix.  29),  but  perhaps  he  is  the  same  as  the  Gaius  of  Derbe  (Acts 
XX.  4  ;  vol.  i.  209,  n.  2).  This  Gaius  is  referred  to  in  Const,  vii.  46,  where  he 
is  represented  as  having  been  ordained  by  John  as  bishop  of  Pergamum,  just 
as  Demetrius,  mentioned  in  3  John  12,  is  made  bishop  of  Philadel23hia. 
That  4)iko$fvia  was  a  duty  everywhere  incumbent  upon  the  Christians  is 
evidenced  by  3  John  8  ;  cf.  Tit.  iii.  14 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10  ;  Rom.  xii.  13  ;  Heb. 
xiii.  2  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  9  ;  but  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Church,  it  was  a 
special  obligation  on  the  part  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  Church  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  8  ;  Herm.  Sim.  ix.  27  ;  Just.  Apol.  i.  67).  Letters  of  introduc- 
tion in  the  apostolic  Church  were  always  directed  to  the  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  1  ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  1,  viii.  23  f. ;  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  xiv.). 

4.  (P.  375.)  The  reading  eypa-^a  av  instead  of  rt,  ver.  9,  is  due  either  to 
the  feeling  that  it  is  improper  for  an  apostle  to  confess  that  he  is  powerless 
against  the  Church,  or,  less  probal)ly,  if  the  reference  to  2  John  is  denied,  to 
the  desire  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  lost  letter.  It  is  of  itself  quite 
conceivable  that  John  should  say  that  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  he  had  already 
made  the  same  request  and  recommendation  that  he  does  in  3  John,  knowing, 
however,  that  it  was  useless,  because  Diotrephes  wo\ild  use  his  influence  against 
it.  But  (1)  in  that  case  we  should  have,  instead  of  n',  rather  irepl  tovtcdv, 
avTo  ToiiTo,  or  some  similar  expression ;  (2)  it  is  hardly  likely  that  John  would 
have  made  his  request  of  the  Church  when  he  knew  that  it  would  be  refuiiod 
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because  of  tlie  opposition  of  Diotrephes  ;  (3)  it  is  certain  also  on  other  grounds 
that  our  2  John  is  here  meant,  which  says  nothing  concerning  the  introductiou 
of  travelling  Christians.  The  situation,  therefore,  is  rather  that  outlined 
above,  pp.  374,  381. 

5.  (P.  375.)  Of  course,  after  the  constant  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  "  I " 
in  the  letter,  the  rjnas  in  vv.  9  and  10  cannot  mean  John  alone,  nor  John  and 
all  who  thought  as  he  did,  for  the  reason  that  the  reference  here  is  not  to 
the  hospitable  reception  of  travelling  brethren,  as  in  ver.  10&,  but  to  the 
recognition  of  authority  and  respect  for  exhortations.  Consequently  the 
reference  here,  as  in  1  John  i.  1-4,  iv.  6,  14,  must  be  to  John  and  the  other 
eye-witnesses  who  were  in  the  province  ;  above,  p.  357  f. 

6.  (P.  376.)  The  word  0iXdrrpa)Tos'  =  English,  ambitious  (Artemid.  ii.  32; 
Pint.  Mor.  844  E),  does  not  mean  one  who  is  not  j'et  irpwros,  any  more  than 
(piXdpyvpos  means  a  poor  man  merely  desirous  of  obtaining  money  (cf. 
(piXoXoyos,  <pi\6cro(j)os,  (f)iX6rifios,  (pLkoTrovos,  (piXoveiKos,  (jjiXo^evos).  It  can 
refer  to  persons  of  distinction,  ambitiously  inclined,  who  lay  nndue  weight 
upon  their  position  as  such  and  misuse  it,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  desirous 
of  winning  such  a  position  for  the  first  time  (cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  6  =  Mark  xii.  38  f . ; 
Clem.  Ep.  ad  Jac.  ii.  17  roiavrrj  Kadedpa  (the  bishop's  chair)  ov  rf)i\oKade8povvTos 
TToXprjpov  xpe^av  exei,  Iren.  iv.  26.  3  speaks  of  presbyters,  i.e.  of  holders  of  the 
TTpoiTOKadeSpia  (cf.  Clem.  Strom,  vi.  106  f.  ;  Herm.  Vis.  iii.  9.  7),  who  con- 
tumeliis  agunt  reliquos  et  principalis  consessionis  {■jrpaTOKadfhpias)  tumore  elati 
sunt ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  To  this  class  belongs  Diotrephes,  although,  according 
to  3  John  9-10,  he  is  not,  like  the  irporjyovfKvoi.  r^y  ^KKXTjaias  in  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Hermas  (loc.  cit.,  and  vol.  ii.  124,  n.  5),  a  member  of  the  Trpea-fivTfpiov, 
but  a  ruler.  "What  John  may  write  to  the  Church  is  without  effect  save  as 
Diotrephes  allows  it  to  be  effective.  He  determines  how  travelling  Christians 
shall  be  received.  Those  who  do  not  submit  to  his  will  he  excommunicates. 
If  there  were  even  moderate  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  office-holders,  or 
if  there  were  co-operation  between  him  and  them,  there  would  be  some  hint 
of  it.  Demetrius,  who  is  mentioned  in  ver.  12,  may  be  a  presbyter  who 
opposed  Diotrephes — an  assumption  which  possibly  gets  some  support  from 
the  reading  eKKXrja-las  instead  of  aKT]6eias,  ver.  12  (see  Gwynn,  Hermathena, 
1890,  p.  304).  But  in  that  case  the  official  position  of  the  presbyter,  as  over 
against  the  bishop,  must  have  been  very  weak.  Demetrius  may  also  have 
been  one  of  the  missionaries  (vv.  3-8),  the  leader  of  the  company  of  travellers. 
John  makes  no  attempt  to  weaken  the  official  position  of  Diotrephes  by 
defining  the  latter's  rights  and  the  rights  of  others  ;  he  simply  reproves 
Diotrejihes'  opinions,  words,  and  deeds  on  moral  grounds. 

7.  (P.  378.)  According  to  Nestle's  edition,  2  John  consists  of  only  33 
lines,  of  which  two  contain  only  a  few  words,  and  two  are  not  complete; 
3  John  likewise  consists  of  33  lines,  of  which  six  are  incomplete.  Counting 
the  letters,  and  allowing  36  letters  for  the  ancient  line,  gives  for  2  John  32 
lines,  for  3  John  not  quite  31  lines;  cf.  GK,  i.  76,  ii.  397.  The  resemblance 
of  style  is  closer  than  between  Eph.  and  Col.,  or  between  1  Tim.  and  Tit. 
Cf.  6  irpea-^vTepos  (without  a  name)  .  .  .  ovs  (ov)  eycb  dyajra  iv  aXi]6eia 
(2  John  1  ;  3  John  1),  exaprjv  Xiav  .  .  .  TrepnraTovvras  ev  aXrjdeia,  KuBis 
(4  and  3),  elpyda-aa-Be  (8  and  5)  ;  cf.  especially  2  John  12,  and  3  John  13-14. 

8.  (P.  379.)     It  is  true  that  Kvpia  does  occur,  although  seldom,  as  a  proper 
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name,  and  is  found  in  Asia  Minor  (cf.  Sterrett,  The  Wolfe  Exped.  p.  138, 
No.  237  ;  p.  389,  No.  564  ;  Epigraph.  Journey,  p.  167,  No.  159),  as  does  also 
KvpLos,  which  is  found  even  in  the  Talmud,  Jer.  Shabbath,  7c;  Beza,  61('; 
cf.  the  Aramaic  name  Martha,  with  the  meaning  Kvpia.     Even  if  this  render- 
ing were  possible  in  2  John  5,  it  is  out  of  the  question  in  ver.  1,  where  Ave 
should  certainly  expect  Kvpia  rfj  eKXetcTfj  (cf.  ver.  13  ;  Eom.  xvi.  13,  cf.  8-10, 
and  the  entire  list  of  names  in  this  passage  where  similar  epithets  are  used  ; 
see  also  Ign.  Smyrn.  xiii.  2).     Neither  can  Kvpla  be  the  title  of  a  woman  of 
rank ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  early  Christians  by  common  consent 
refrained  from  the  use  of  such  titles  (above,  p.  81,  n.  3) ;  in  the  second  place, 
while  such  a  title  might  be  used  in  address  (ver.  5  ;  cf.  Phil.  iv.  3  ;  1  Tim. 
vi.  11),  in  a  greeting  it  would  have  to  stand  in  apposition  to  a  proper  name 
(1  Tim.  i.  2  ;  Philem.  1).      While  S^  S^  transcribe  Kvpia  as  a  proper  name, 
exXeKT-ij  is  so  taken  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.     He  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  same  name  in  ver.  13  also,  where  he  construed  it  in  apposition  to  aov. 
On  this  basis  he  appears  to  have  justified  the  identification  of  the  woman 
addressed  in  2  John  as  'EkX^ktii  with  the  o-wfK'kfKrri  of  1  Pet.  v.  13.     In  this 
way  he  makes  her  a  Babylonian,  and  maintains  that  under  existing  political 
conditions  she  and  her  children,  who  are  likewise  addressed,  were  Parthians. 
In  this  way  arose  the  mythical  title  or  subscription  to  2  John,  npos  Uapdovs 
(misread  napdevovs  by  the  Latin  translator  of  Clement).     In  the  West  this 
was  transferred  to  1  John,  and  even  to  all  three  of  the  Epistles  (cf.  Forsch. 
iii.  92,  99  If.).         The  opinion  that  Kvpia  is  a  figurative    name  for  a  local 
church  is  not  a  new  discovery  (cf.  Scholion  of  Matthsei,  pp.  153  and  242, 
where,   however,  the  question  as  to  whether   the  reference  is  to  a  man  or 
to  a  church  is  left  undecided)  ;  Jerome,  Ep.  cxxiii.  12,  Val.^  i.  909.     Since 
1  Pet.  was   highly  esteemed   by  the  disciples  of  John  in  Asia,  to   which 
province  the  Epistle  was  directed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  John  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  that  1  Pet.  v.  13  led  him  to  personify  the  Church,  and  to  emplov 
the  word  eVXeKroy,  which  is  very  rarely  used  by  him  elsewhere  (only  in  John 
i.  34,  above,  p.  284,  n.  2,  and  Rev.  xvii.  17).     The  Church  is  not  only  the  bride 
of  Christ  (John  iii.  29  ;  Rev.  xxii.  14),  but  also  His  wife  (Rev.  xxi.  9  ;  Eph. 
[v.  22-32;  cf.  Rom.  vii.  4),  and  what  is  true  of  the  Church  as  a  whole  is 
1  applicable  to  the  individual  Church  (2  Cor.  xi.  2),  only  in  this  case  the  Church 
'is  not  "the  wife,"  but  a  "  wife  of  the  Kvpios,"  so  that  Kvpia  stands  without  the 
I  article.     The  transfer  of  the  name  Kvpios  in  its  feminine  form  to  the  wife 
I  is  not  a  customary  Jewish,  Greek,  or  Roman  usage,  but  yet  it  finds  a  certain 
analogy  in  the  use  of  the  term  Shtdamite  in  Cant.  vii.  1  [Eng.  vi.  13],  the  choice 
lof  which  word  is,  without  prejudice  to  its  original  meaning,  determined  bv 
i  its  relation  to  Solomon.     Neither  does  the  interpretation  of  the  word  to  mean 
an  individual  woman  agree  with  the  contents  of  the  Epistle.     If  John  wished 
I  to  say  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of 
I  this  woman's  children  while  on  a  visit  to  their  aunt  (ver.  13),  and  of  hearing 
Ithat  they  were  good  Christians, — while  in  ver.  1  he  assumes  the  same  to  be 
!  true  of  the  woman's  other  children,  whom  he  did  not  know  personally, — the 
[language  of  ver.  4  is  impossible.     This  is  practically  Poggel's  position  (work 
j  cited  n.  1),  S.  137  fi".     Moreover,  the  greeting  in  ver.  3,  the  ai:>ostolic  fulness 
and  solemnity  of  which  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  almost  secular  tone  of 
3  John  2  (vol.  i.  78,  n.  2  ;  119,  n.  7),  shows  that  it  is  not  a  friendly  family 
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which  is  here  addressed,  but  a  Church  in  which  there  was  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  grace,  compassion,  peace,  love,  and  truth. 

9.  (P.  379.)  It  is  assumed  that  elpydaacrde  (Iren.  iii.  16.  8  ;  Lucifer,  p, 
29  ;  J<A  S2  S')  is  the  correct  reading  in  2  John  8,  The  recollection  of  such 
passages  as  1  Thess.  iii.  5;  Gal.  iv.  11  ;  Phil.  ii.  16,  caused  the  correction  tc 
flpyaaajxeBa  (B  Sah.  Vulg.  Cop.  margin  of  S^,  i.e.  Egyptian  texts),  in  con- 
formity to  which  were  written  aTroXe'o-co/ifv  and  dTTo\dj3a>fiev  (KLP,  i.e. 
Antiochian  texts),  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  John  vi.  27-29,  1  Thess, 
i.  3,  are  a  close  analogy. 

§  72.  THE  NATUKE,  STEUCTUKE,  AND  UNITY  OF 

KEVELATION. 

The  book  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  RevelatioE 
of  John  after  its  author,  who  speaks  of  himself  repeatedl)^ 
by  name  (i.  1,  4,  9,  xxii.  8),  styles  itself  the  revelation  oi 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  to  Him  to  impart  to  His 
servants,  announcing  through  it  prophetically  what  must 
shortly  come  to  pass.  In  carrying  out  this  divine  com- 
mission, Jesus,  through  His  angel,  imparted  the  revelatior 
ofiven  Him  to  His  servant  John,  who  committed  to  writins 
all  that  it  had  been  given  him  to  see,  and  so  presented,  ie 
his  book,  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Christ 
(i.  1-2,  n.  1) ;  for  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  God  who  speaks 
to  John,  and  Christ  who  testifies  to  him. 

The  decision  to  put  into  writing  the  revelation  whicli 
he  had  received,  and  to  send  it  to  seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
was  not  his  own  ;  it  was  the  execution  of  a  task  repeatedl}) 
imposed  upon  him  in  the  vision,  both  as  regards  the  whole 
of  what  he  had  seen,  and  in  respect  of  its  separate  parts 
(i.  11,  19,  ii.  1,  8,  etc.,  xiv.  13,  xix.  9,  xxi.  5,  xxii.  10), 
Only  once  is  he  forbidden  to  write  down  a  communicatior 
made  to  him  (x.  4).  The  condition  in  which  he  represents 
himself  when  he  saw  and  heard  that  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  contents  of  his  book  is  described  as  one  of  ecstasy 
and  his  seeing  and  hearing  as  that  of  a  vision  (i.  10,  iv.  2, 
n.  1 ).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  revelation  comes  tc 
him  through  an  angel,  even  when  the  appearance  is  not  a 
visible  and  audible  one  (i.  1,  xxii.  6,  8,  16,  n.  1),  the  authoi 
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will  have  us  understand  that  the  ecstatic  state  and  all  the 
events  therein  experienced  and  impressions  therein  received 
are  the  direct  results  of  the  influence  upon  his  nature,  of 
this  heavenly  messenger.  It  is  upon  this  origin  of  the 
book  and  its  contents  that  the  author  bases  the  conscious- 
ness that  in  it  he  has,  as  a  human  witness  (i.  2  ;  cf.  xxii. 
8,  18),  presented  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Christ ;  and  thus  has  the  right  to  call  his  work  a  revelation 
(i.  1)  and  a  word  and  book  of  prophecy  (i.  3,  xxii.  7,  10, 
18,  19).  It  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  same 
thing  when  this  communication  to  John,  and  through  him 
to  different  persons  and  Churches,  is  said  to  be  the  word  of 
the  Spirit  to  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended  (ii.  7, 
11,  17,  29,  iii.  6,  13,  22  ;  cf.  xx.  16) ;  for  even  the  record- 
ing of  the  revelation,  bidden  as  he  is  to  make  it,  is  a 
TrpocpTjTeveiv  (x.  11),  and  what  the  prophet  speaks  or  writes 
is  everywhere  a  declaration  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  xxi.  11, 
1  Tim.  iv.  1  ;   1  Thess.  v.  19  f.,  n.  2). 

The  Revelation  of  John  consequently  takes  its  place  as 
a  part  of  Christian  prophecy,  which,  as  a  source  of  know- 
; ledge,   edification,  and  action,  was  such  a  powerful  and 
highly  esteemed  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  time  of 
'the  apostles.     Revelation  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
'products  of  this   Christian  prophecy  merely  in  the  fact 
ithat  it  is  a  written  record  of  revelation  received  ;  whereas 
the  prophets,   so  far  as  we  know,   had  up  to  this  time 
contented  themselves  with  oral  utterance.     In  this  Reve- 
.lation   becomes    a   continuation    of   the   writin2;s   of   the 
O.T.  prophets  (n.  2).     An  understanding  of  the  contents, 
Drigin,  and  value  of  Revelation,  indeed  even  of  the  mean- 
ing of  many  individual  passages,  and  of  the  nature  of 
:he  book  itself,  is  impossible  until  one  has  at  least  stated 
ilearly  the  question  with  what  right  the  author  speaks  thus 
if  himself  and  of  his  book,  and  has  answered  it  with  the 
jiandour  which  is  indispensable  in  scientific  thinking.     It 
s  a  misuse  of  language  to  speak  of  the  author  of  the  book 
I     VOL.  in.  25 
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as  the  "  Seer,"  and  to  hold  at  the  same  time  that  he  saw 
nothing  but  some  books  lying  about  him  within  the  light 
of  his  study  lamp ;  while  it  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
historical  criticism  to  assume  that  the  author  himself  was 
as  confused  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  pictures  repre- 
sented as  his  visions,  as  are  many  scholars  who  seek  to 
explain  them.  His  statements  mentioned  just  above  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  clearness ;  and  the 
claim  which  he  makes  for  his  rendering  of  the  revelations 
received  (i.  2  £,  xxii.  18  f.)  bears  no  evidence  of  uncertainty. 
When,  as  author  of  the  book,  he  represented  himself  to  be 
a  witness  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus, 
he  must  have  known  as  well  as  Paul,  as  a  preacher,  that 
there  are  false  witnesses,  who  report  as  facts  things  which 
have  never  occurred  (1  Cor.  xv.  15).  He  protests  the 
same  horror  at  all  lying  (xxi.  27,  xxii.  15  ;  cf.  xiv.  5)  as 
the  John  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Epistles.  In  declaring 
his  book  to  be  prophetic — ranking  himself  thus  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  prophets  of  the  O.T.,  and  on  the  other  with 
those  of  the  apostolic  age — he  does  not  claim  absolute 
infallibility ;  for  the  prophets  of  the  apostolic  age  had  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  criticism  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
and  were  under  necessity  of  being  cautioned  against  un- 
natural excitement,  and  the  infusion  of  their  own  thoughts 
and  desires  into  what  was  given  them  by  the  Spirit  (n.  2). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  so  estimating  himself  and 
his  book,  he  assures  us  of  the  absence  of  any  conscious 
admixture  of  this  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  every  Christian 
prophet  of  that  time  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  true  and  the  false  prophets  who  appeared 
among  them,  especially  one  who  was  acquainted  with  such 
persons  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  (Rev.  ii.  20  ;  1  John 
iv.  1,  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15-23,  xxiv.  11,  24;  Luke  vi.  26; 
2  Pet.  ii.  1  ;  Rev.  xix.  20).  These  are,  without  exception, 
depicted  as  immoral  men,  and  in  some  cases  as  preachers 
of  false  doctrine.     But  the  idea  of  false  prophets  involves 
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neither  immorality  nor  false  teaching  (n,  2,  end) ;  it  is 
rather  the  pretending  to  be  a  prophet  and  to  have  received 
divine  revelation  without  this  really  having  been  the  case 
(Rev.  ii.  20  ;  Jer.  xiv.  14  ;  Deut.  xviii.  20-22).  They  are 
to  be  known  by  their  fruits  in  life  and  in  doctrine  ;  but  to 
these  fruits  belongs,  first  of  all,  the  sincerity  of  their  state- 
ments as  to  the  origin  of  their  preaching.  In  the  case  of 
the  early  Christian,  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  confusion 
in  reoard  to  these  elemental  truths.  From  the  name 
u'iTOKakv'fi<i,  a  title  never  borne  by  any  writing  before  the 
time  of  Revelation,  has  been  divined  the  idea  of  an 
"  apocalyptic  literature."  The  determining  features  of 
this  class  of  writing  (n.  3)  are  secured,  however,  not  from 
the  specific  peculiarities  of  the  Revelation  of  John,  but 
from  certain  formal  similarities  between  it  and  the  Booh 
of  Enoch,  the  Booh  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Booh 
of  Jubilees,  IV  Ezra,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  and  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah.  Even  if  one  considers  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  the  first  specimen  of  the  "  apocalyptic  literature," 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  composed  about  168  B.C., 
common  sense  and  an  uncorrupted  taste  rebel  at  placing  in 
the  same  literary  group  the  Revelation  of  John,  although 
it  be  the  one  from  which  the  group  has  been  named.  A 
presentation  of  the  world's  historical  development  in  the 
form  of  prophecy  purporting  to  be  of  an  earlier  date,  if 
it  occurs  at  all  in  Revelation,  is  an  entirely  subordinate 
feature  of  the  book. 

As  far  as  the  pseudonymy  is  concerned,  which  consti- 
tutes the  very  essence  of  this  literature,  who  can  compare 
the  name  of  Enoch  or  Moses,  or  even  Daniel,  Baruch,  or 
Ezra,  with  that  of  John !  The  writers  of  these  books 
transported  themselves  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years 
into  the  past,  clothed  themselves  with  the  illustrious  names 
of  hoary  antiquity,  and  then  addressed  themselves  to  the 
credulous  public  of  their  own  day,  without  even  so  much 
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as  fabricating  a  personal  relationship  to  it.     In  Revelation, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  speaks  to  seven  Churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  commits  to  them  his  book.     He  is 
accurately  acquainted  with  their  present  condition  (§  73), 
and  speaks  to  them  under  the  name  of  John — a  name 
which  ci7-ca  70-100  w^as  borne  by  the  most  prominent 
ecclesiastical  personality  in  that  region ;  and  all  this  is 
done,  according  to  tradition,  circa  95,  i.e.  at  a  time  when 
the  celebrated  John  of  Ephesus  was  still  living,  and,  by 
any  conceivable  hypothesis,  at  a  time  when  the  personal 
disciples  of  this  John  were  yet  alive.    Although  no  intelli- 
gent person  to-day  beHeves  that  Enoch  or  Ezra  wrote  the 
books  which  bear  their  names,  or  that  the  daughter  of 
Noah  proclaimed  the  future  in  Homeric  verses,  but  recog- 
nises the  artificial  character  of  such  inventions,  we  have 
here  to  do  with  the  product  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
a  time  when  visions,  inspirations  of  different  kinds  and 
preaching  based  upon  them,  were  part  of  the  accepted 
order  of  the  day.     According  to  the  testimony  of  Paul, 
the  Book  of  Acts,  and  the  literature  of  the  Early  Church, 
certain  things,  in  spite  of  all  the  contemporary  criticism, 
had  maintained  their  character  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  as  a  product  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  independent 
of  the  personal  desire  and  opinion  of  the  speaker.    He  who 
has  not  the  courage  to  characterise  everything  of  this  sort 
as  artificial  patchwork  or  pseudo-prophecy,  has  no  rio-ht  to 
treat  a  book,  originating  in  that  time  and  representing 
itself  to  be  a  book   of  prophecy  based    upon  visionary 
experiences,  as  an  artificial  literary  product,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  effects  of  ecstatic  states  and  the  painstakino-  art  of 
a  man  of  letters  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  his  time. 
Especially  is  this  impossible  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
immediately  recognised  as  contemporary  and  genuine  by 
the  Churches  to  which  it  was  directed.     To  write  a  book 
on  the  basis  of  visions  experienced  is,  of  course,  literary 
work  which  cannot  be  produced  so  mechanically  as  the 
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impressions  of  a  photogi'aphic  plate.  That  the  recording 
of  the  visions  received  may  be  a  irpo<^'r]Teveiv  (x.  11),  the 
prophet  who  employs  the  medium  of  writing  must,  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  one  who  speaks  orally  to  the  congrega- 
tion, reproduce  vividly  the  apocalypsis  which  he  has 
received.  He  must  also  have  the  prophetic  spirit,  which, 
however,  does  not,  as  in  the  state  of  ecstatic  vision,  raise 
his  consciousness  above  the  external  world  and  limit  his 
individual  activity,  but  awakens  and  stimulates  it  to  pro- 
phetic enthusiasm.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
the  book  is  an  artificial  product  of  the  artist,  which  de- 
liberately deviates  from  the  content  of  the  vision  which 
he  has  seen.  It  would  in  so  doing  lose  the  very  claim 
which  it  makes.  The  book  cannot  be  understood  without 
taking  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  his  first  readers  ; 
so  that  we  must  assume,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  John  in  i.  10-xxii.  16  is  giving  an  account  of  visions 
which  he  has  really  experienced. 

Disregarding  for  the  time  being  the  extended  title  of 

the  book,  John  gives  it  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  "  the 

Seven  Churches  in  Asia,"     As  in  the  apostolic  Epistles, 

i  he  begins  with  an  address  (i.  4-5a),  in  which  he  speaks  of 

!  himself  and  of  the  recipients  of  the  letter  in  the  third 

1  person ;  but,  like  Paul  and  Peter,  and  in  contrast  to  the 

I  antique  epistolary  style,  drops  into  the  direct  address — 

}  using  "  you  "  and  "  we  "  (including  "  I  ") — when  he  comes 

I  to  the  greeting  itself.     A  doxology  follows  (vv.  bh-&  ;  of. 

■  Eph.  i.  3  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3),  which  is  separated  by  an  Amen 

from  the  next  two  sentences,  that  furnish  a  hint  of  the 

contents  of  the  following  writing.     After  this  there  comes 

an  announcement  of  the  return  of  Christ  (ver.  7),  given 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  and  strengthened  by 

mt,  a^i]v,  and  an  utterance  of  the  almighty  God  (ver.  8). 

The  Epistle  in  which  John  speaks  of  himself  throughout 

in  the  first  person  (i.  9,  xxi.  8,  18) — a  form  to  be  expected 

in  letter-writing — begins  at  this  point.     The  fact  that — 
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except  for  the  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  individual 
Churches  and  their  leaders  (ii.  1-iii.  22) — the  readers  are 
not  again  addressed  after  i.  9  or  in  the  closing  greeting 
(n.  4),  shows  that  the  epistolary  form,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  didactic  and  historical  writings  of  that  time  (above, 
pp.  42,  81,  n.  2,  223,  n.  1),  is  intended  merely  to  express  in  a 
clear  manner  the  fact  that  the  account  is  especially  designed 
for  certain  definite  readers.  But  this  casting  of  the  whole 
book  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  does  not  exclude  the  use  of 
a  book  title,  any  more  than  in  other  literature ;  indeed, 
this  would  be  more  in  accord  with  common  custom.  It 
was  all  the  more  natural  not  to  leave  the  book  without  a 
title,  since  its  epistolary  form  might  cause  it,  after  a  single 
reading,  to  be  laid  aside.  But  the  author  is  persuaded  of 
the  importance  of  its  contents  for  the  Churches.  It  takes 
its  place  beside  the  "  prophetical  books  "  which  the  Church 
had  inherited  from  Israel,  as  one  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
to  be  to  her  an  eternal  possession,  which  she  is  to  protect, 
as  a  sacred  treasure,  from  every  violation  (xxii.  18  f.),  and 
use  diligently  until  the  longed-for  return  of  Christ  (xxii. 
17,  20),  i.e.  she  is  to  make  it  accessible  to  her  members 
by  reading  it  in  the  meetings  at  public  worship  (i.  3 ;  cf. 
2,  7,  11,  etc.,  xxii.  10,  17).  Furthermore,  the  author  is 
convinced  that  the  contents  of  the  book  are  designed  and 
have  significance  not  only  for  the  seven  Churches  to  which 
it  is  sent  as  an  epistle,  but  for  all  the  servants  of  God  and 
of  Christ  (i.  1,  xxii.  6) — for  the  whole  of  Christendom 
(xxii.  17),  His  Bride. 

The  Churches  to  which  the  prophetic  spirit  speaks 
through  this  book  (ii.  7,  11,  17,  29,  iii.  6,  13,  22,  xxii. 
16)  are  doubtless  primarily  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia; 
though  its  range  of  vision  and  purpose  extend  far  beyond 
these  to  all  the  Churches  (ii.  23).  But  just  because  the 
book  was  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  the  seven  Churches, 
it  was  necessary  by  means  of  a  formal  book  title  to  give 
expression  to  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for  the  whole 
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Church,  and  for  reading  at  divine  service,  A  little  reflec- 
tion might  have  saved  the  writers  of  more  recent  literature 
on  Revelation  and  their  readers  any  surprise  that  the 
author,  who  in  the  body  of  the  book  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  first  person,  should  employ  the  third  person  in  the 
title  (n.  5).  There  are  also  many  things  difficult  to  under- 
stand which  vanish  when  one  bears  in  mind  that  the 
make-up  of  the  book  presupposes  that  all  of  the  preceding 
visions  have  already  been  seen  (n.  6),  and  by  remembering 
that  under  normal  conditions,  especially  in  ancient  times 
(above,  p.  80,  n.  1),  the  title  is  the  part  of  the  book  last 
written,  just  as  it  is  to-day  the  part  last  printed.  Therefore 
the  writer  is  looking  backward  in  the  title  not  only  on  the 
revelations  received  at  an  earlier  time  (vv.  1,  2h,  elSev), 
but  also  upon  his  completed  literary  activity  (ver.  2a, 
ifiapTvprjcrev),  and  he  pictures  to  himself  the  near  future 
when  the  avayvri(TTr]<;  will  read  the  book  before  the  as- 
sembled congregation  (ver.  3).  But  even  when  he  begins 
to  put  in  writing  the  book  opening  with  i.  4,  the  visions 
lie  behind  him,  their  content  being  present  to  his  mind ; 
and  his  mode  of  expression  acquires  a  definiteness  which 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  them.  Since  in  i.  11  seven 
local  Churches  lying  in  the  province  of  Asia  are  designated 
by  him  as  those  to  whom  he  is  to  send  the  completed 
book,  and  since,  in  the  course  of  the  first  vision,  he 
receives  the  commission  to  speak  to  each  of  the  congrega- 
tions a  special  word,  which,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
book  directed  to  all  seven  of  them,  each  will  receive,  read, 
and  hear  (n.  6),  these  seven  Churches  must  have  been 
definitely  present  in  his  mind  from  the  start  (i.  4). 

It  is  not  the  Churches  of  Asia  which  are  here  alluded 
to  (cf  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  19  ;  Gal.  i.  2), — as  though  there  were 
not  in  this  province,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Paul, 
independent  congregations  at  Colossse,  Hierapolis,  and 
Troas  (Col.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  iv.  13  ;  Acts  xx.  6  ff .  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  13), — but  the  seven  Churches  designated  by  the 
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angel  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  Asia.  The  definiteness 
with  which  he  also  speaks  in  i.  4  of  the-  seven  spirits  before 
the  throne  of  God,  where,  on  the  analogy  of  2  Cor.  xiii, 
13,  1  Pet.  i.  2,  one  would  expect  instead  to  find  but  one, 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  vision  in  which  the 
Spirit  revealed  itself  to  John  in  the  form  of  seven  torches 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  as  the  seven  eyes  of  the 
lamb  standing  by  it  (iv.  5,  v.  6).  In  Rev.  ii.  7,  xiv.  3, 
xxii.  17,  however,  it  is  the  one  spirit  who  is  spoken  of. 
One  may  characterise  the  definiteness  of  expression  in 
i.  4,  which  is  conditioned  in  this  way,  as  literary  awkward- 
ness ;  but  at  any  rate  it  bears  witness  to  the  origin  of  the 
written  account,  in  visions  previously  experienced. 

The  division  of  the  account  into  the  two  unequal  parts 
i.  10-iii.  22  and  iv.  1-xxii.  9,  corresponds  to  the  division 
of  the  subject-matter  of  all  the  visions  into  that  which 
already  existed  at  the  time  of  the  revelation,  and  that 
which  is  to  come  to  pass  in  the  future  (i.  19,  n.  6).  The 
first  part  represents  a  single  vision.  John  is  sojourning 
upon  the  island  Patmos.  It  is  the  Lord's  Day.  While 
the  apostle  is  in  an  ecstatic  state,  Christ  reveals  Himself 
to  him,  in  priestly  array,  as  the  Lord  who  rules  in  His 
Church,  and  who  judges  it  with  the  sword  of  His  word, 
and  during  the  whole  vision  continues  to  speak  to  the 
apostle  who  has  fallen  at  His  feet,  and  through  him  to 
the  "  angels  "  of  the  seven  Churches.  At  the  close  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  vanishing  of  the  vision  or  of  the 
cessation  of  the  ecstasy ;  but  both  are  presupposed  in 
iv.  1  f 

The  indefinite  term  fxera  ravra,  iv.  1  (cf  vii.  9,  xv.  5 ; 
John  V.  1,  vi.  1),  may  denote  hours  and  days  quite  as  well 
as  a  very  short  intermission.  As  John  tells  nothing  at  all 
of  the  execution  of  the  command  to  write  out  what  he  has 
seen,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  intermission  that  occurred 
he  may  have  proceeded  with  the  writing  down  of  the  first 
vision,  i.  10-iii.  22.     According  to  iv.  2,  John  falls  again 
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into  a  trance,  which  presupposes  that  he  had  returned  to 
consciousness  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  voice  of  the  angel  who 
shows  him  what  he  sees  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  spoke  to  him  in  i.  10,  enables  us  to  recognise  the 
beginning  of  another  revelation.  No  feature  of  the  picture 
which  John  had  before  him  during  the  first  vision  passes 
over  into  the  new  one.  When  Christ  appears  later,  it  is 
in  another  form  (v.  6,  xix.  11),  nor  does  He  ever  again 
speak  with  the  apostle  face  to  face  (on  xxii.  10-16,  20, 
see  n.  4).  In  the  second  vision  (iv.  1-viii,  1),  which  is 
interrupted  toward  the  close  by  two  episodes  (vii.  1-8, 
9-17),  John  feels  himself  transported  to  heaven  and 
beholds  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world  (chap,  iv.) 
sitting  upon  His  throne  adorned  with  the  attributes  of 
His  might  over  the  world,  surrounded  by  the  council  of 
His  spirits,  and  unceasingly  praised  by  all  the  adoring 
creatures  of  heaven.  Not  until  John  has  received  the 
impression  of  this  picture  as  a  whole  does  he  become 
conscious  of  a  ^i/3\iov  on  the  right  of  the  Enthroned, 
which  is  written  only  within,  and  on  the  back  close  sealed 
with  seven  seals  (v.  1,  n.  7).  When  it  becomes  evident 
that  in  the  whole  circle  of  creation  no  one  can  be  found 
who  would  be  able  by  loosing  the  seals  to  open  the  /Si^Xlov 
and  read  the  writing  contained  in  it,  John  breaks  out  into 
loud  weeping  over  the  fact,  l>ut  is  comforted  by  one  of  the 
twenty-four  elders  who  sit  around  the  throne  of  God,  and 
reminded  him  of  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  has 
won  a  victory  by  virtue  of  which  He  can  break  the  seven 
seals  and  open  the  book.  Only  now  does  John  observe  in 
the  vision  a  Lamb,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throne, 
and  bearing  marks  as  though  it  had  been  slain.  This 
Lamb,  amidst  the  songs  of  praise  from  the  spirits  of 
heaven,  and  from  all  creatures,  receives  from  the  hand 
of  God  the  ^t^Xlop,  and  breaks  in  succession  its  seven  seals 
(vi.  1-viii.  1). 

The  word  /3i/3Xloi/  itself  permits  of  a  great  many  inter- 
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pretations,  but  for  the  readers  of  tliat  time  it  was  desig- 
nated by  the  seven  seals  on  its  back  beyond  the  possibilit}; 
of  mistake.  Just  as  in  Germany  before  the  introduction 
of  money-orders,  every  one  knew  that  a  letter  sealed  witt 
five  seals  contained  money,  so  the  most  simple  member  oi 
the  Asiatic  Churches  knew  that  a  l3tl3\iov  made  fast  witt 
seven  seals  was  a  testament  (n.  8).  When  the  testator  diej 
the  testament  is  brought  forward,  and,  when  possible 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  seven  witnesses  who  sealed 
it ;  i.e.  unsealed,  read  aloud,  and  executed.  The  making 
of  a  will  assumes  that  the  death  of  the  testator  lies  in  the 
future,  while  its  opening  and  execution  imply  that  his 
death  has  taken  place.  But,  as  is  well  known,  the  Chris- 
tians of  earliest  times,  although  mindful  of  the  fact  thai 
God  does  not  die  (Heb.  ix.  16f.)  and  that  omne  simile 
claudicat,  do  not  hesitate  to  imagine  the  property  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  God,  to  His  Son,  and  to  His  Church, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Church  into  possession  of  it,  undei 
the  figure  of  inheritance  (heritage  and  inheriting),  and 
accordingly,  to  compare  the  assurance  of  these  properties 
on  God's  part  with  a  testamentary  disposition.  Jesus 
Himself  uses  the  figure  (Luke  xxii.  29,  cf.  Matt.  v.  5, 
xxi.  38,  XXV.  34  ;  Mark  xii.  7  ;  Luke  xx.  14),  and  all  the 
N.T.  writers  (GaL  iii.  15-iv.  7;  Rom.  viii.  17  6".;  EpL 
i.  14,  18,  V.  5  ;  CoL  i.  12,  iii.  24  ;  1  Pet.  i.  4  ;  Heb.  i.  2., 
vi.  17,  viii.  6,  ix.  15  fi".;  Jas.  ii.  5).  So  also  here,  the 
document  fastened  with  seven  seals  is  an  easily  understood 
symbol  of  the  promise  and  assurance  by  God  to  His 
Church  of  the  future  ^acriXeia.  This  irrevokable  dispo- 
sition of  God,  similar  to  a  man's  testamentary  dispositioD 
of  his  goods,  has  long  ago  occurred,  been  documented  and 
sealed,  but  not  yet  carried  out.  The  inheritance  is  still 
laid  up  in  heaven  (1  Pet.  i.  4),  and  the  testament  there- 
fore not  yet  opened  and  executed.  That  its  content  has 
been  proclaimed  through  the  prophets,  and  through  Jesus 
and  the  Spirit  which  rules  in  the  Church  (1  Cor.  ii.  10), 
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and  has  to  a  certain  extent  become  known,  does  not  destroy 
its  resemblance  to  a  sealed  testament  still  waiting  to  be 
opened,  any  more  than  the  oral  communication  of  a  human 
testator,  concerning  the  content  of  his  will,  destroys  the 
importance  of  the  document  and  renders  its  opening 
unnecessary.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  heritages 
promised  to  the  Church  are  to  exceed  all  previous  human 
experience,  imagination,  and  anticipation  (1  Cor.  ii.  7-9, 
xiii.  12 ;  1  John  iii.  2),  and  that  not  until  they  are 
delivered  over  will  their  true  nature  be  disclosed  (Rom. 
viii.  18),  the  point  of  comparison,  since  the  promise  of 
future  glory  and  royal  dominion  is  likened  to  a  sealed 
will,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  no  one  knoivs  the 
contents,  as  that  they  still  atvait  realisation.  No  one  is 
authorised  to  open  the  testament  and  thereby  to  put  into 
execution  the  will  of  God  therein  laid  down,  except  the 
Lamb,  who  by  dying  gained  the  victory  like  a  lion,  and 
delivered  the  Church  (v.  5,  9f.).  The  returning  Christ 
will  open  the  testament  of  God  and  execute  it.  The  fact 
that  a  will  is  opened  by  breaking  all  the  seven  seals  at  one 
time,  Imt  that  in  the  vision  the  seals  are  broken  one  after 
the  other  by  the  Lamb,  and  that  the  opening  of  each  seal 
is  accompanied  by  a  vision  (vi.  1-17,  viii.  1),  does  not 
destroy  the  applicability  of  the  symbolism.  At  the  same 
time,  the  breaking  of  the  seals  of  a  testament  is  a  com- 
plicated act,  which  may  be  divided  into  seven  operations, 
and  which  primarily  prepares  the  way  for  its  opening  and 
execution.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  adapted  to  show 
what,  through  the  returned  Christ,  preparatoi'y  to  it  must 
precede  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The  visions 
which  occur  as  the  first  six  seals  are  opened  naturally 
bear  upon  the  contents  of  the  still  unopened  testament 
in  this  way  :  ( 1 )  the  word  of  God  must  take  its  victorious 
way  through  the  world  (vi.  2,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  14);  (2) 
bloody  wars  must  come  (ver.  3  f.,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  G  ;  Mark 
xiii.    7);    (3)  times    of  scarcity    (ver.    5  f.) ;   (4)  plagues 
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destroying  part  of  the  people  (ver.  7  f.,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  7 ; 
Luke  xxi.  11) ;  then  (5)  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
the  punishment  for  which  is  delayed  (vv.  9-11,  cf.  Matt. 
xxiv.  9;  Mark  xiii.  11-13);  but  at  last  (6)  events  in 
nature  which  are  to  convulse  the  world  and  fill  earthly 
despots  with  terrible  anticipation  of  the  wrath  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb  which  is  about  to  be  outpoured  upon  them 
(vv.  12-17,  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  29  f.  ;  Luke  xxi.  25,  xxiii.  30). 
After  the  events  which  prepare  the  way  for  the  end  have 
thus  led  up  almost  to  the  day  of  the  parousia,  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  seal  can  bring  only  the  parousia  itself. 
But  this  is  also  to  be  seen  from  the  fissure  of  the  testa- 
ment  itself  with  its  seven  seals ;  for  with  the  loosino;  of 
the  seventh  seal  the  testament  is  opened  and  will  there- 
upon be  executed.  But  instead  of  there  being  any 
descrijDtion  of  this  act  or  the  statement  that  it  has 
occurred,  a  silence  of  about  half  an  hour  intervenes 
in  heaven,  where  the  apostle  has  been  since  iv,  1 
(viii.  1),  and  neither  here  nor  in  the  further  course  of  the 
narrative  does  there  follow  anything  wdiich  can  be  taken 
to  be  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  o|)ening  of  the 
seventh  seal. 

When,  therefore,  in  place  of  an  apocalyptic  descrip- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  testament — i.e.  the  induction 
of  the  Church  into  the  inheritance  vouchsafed  by  God 
through  Christ,  the  opener  and  executor  of  the  will — this 
long  silence  occurs,  it  may  be  meant  that  not  only  is  this 
act,  which  has  been  prepared  for  by  the  opening  of  the 
six  seals,  not  to  be  described  now  or  at  all  by  word  or 
picture,  but  also  that  this  silence  is  a  symbol  of  the 
condition  which  has  thereby  come  upon  the  Church.  God's 
people  have  entered  into  the  Sabbath  rest  promised  them 
(Heb.  iv.  1-11). 

This  was  all  the  easier  to  understand,  since  both  the 
inserted  episodes  (vii.  1-8,  9-17)  answer  the  pressing 
question  as  to  what  the  condition  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
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duriDg  the  world-convulsing  events  immediately  preceding 

the  parousia  (vi.   12-17),  which  is  now  described  under 

[the  new   figure   of  a  devastating   storm  (vii.    Iff.).      The 

first  answer  is  that  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  of 

I  the  people  of  Israel  will  be  kept  from  this  world-disaster 

and  saved  out  of  the  midst  of  it  (vii.   3-8).      But  the 

!  further  question  as  to  how  it  will  be  at  that  time  with  a 

.much  larger  congregation  collected  from  all  the  nations 

|(vii.  9  ;  cf.  v.  9),  is  answered  by  the  second  episode :  they 

jare  taken  up  into  heaven,  dying,  from  the  final  tribulation 

I  of  the  Church  (a  familiar  idea,  vii.   14  ;  cf.  Matt.   xxiv. 

15-28)  which  was  alluded  to  in  iii.  10  and  vi.  11^,  and 

i there  enjoy  the  repose  of  the  blessed. 

The  impression  that  the  silence  in  heaven,  after  the 
opening  of  the  last  seal,  lasted  about  half  an  hour  (viii 
!l),    could   not    but    have    constituted    a    sharp    division 
I  for   the    apostle's  consciousness,    before   whose   eyes    the 
I  vision  of  iv.  1-viii.  1  must  have  passed  in  a  much  shorter 
jtime.     With  viii.  2-xi.  18  comes  a  third  vision,  which  is 
I  interrupted   before   the   seventh    trumpet  -  blast    by    two 
; episodes  (x.  1-11,  xi.  1-14),  just  as  the  second  vision  is 
!  interrupted  by  two  episodes   before    the   seventh  seal  is 
[opened.     In  viii,  2  we  do  not  hear,  as  in  iv.  2,  of  another 
I  ecstasy.      The  scene  of  action  and  the  place  where  the 
!  apostle  is  stationed  remain  the  same  as  in  iv.  2-viii.  1. 
'Nothing  follows,  however,  which  can  be  made  to  connect 
jwith  the  opening  and  execution  of  the  testament  by  the 
I  returning  Christ;    but  a  description  begins   here    which 
I  refers  back  to  a  point  preceding  this  time,  and  one  which, 
jas  the  reference  to  vii.  3  in  ix.  4  shows,  takes  us  back  to 
a  point  immediately  preceding  the  parousia.     As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first  four  trumpet-blasts  (viii.  6-12),  which 
are  separated  by  ver.  13  from  the  three  following,  occur 
catastrophes  in  nature,  which  in  each  case  aftect  one  part 
of  the  earth  only  ;  while,  as  a  result  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
trumpet-blasts,  such  judgments  are  pronounced  as  affect 
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men  themselves,  without,  however,  moving  them  to  re- 
pentance (ix.  1-21). 

At  the  seventh  blast  of  the  trumpet,  which  is  closelj 
connected  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  by  ix.  12,  xi.  14,  ir 
spite  of  their  being  separated  by  the  episode  in  x.  1-xi.  14 
there  is  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  opening  of  the  seventl 
seal,  no  description  of  what  happens ;  but  we  have  hen 
expressed  by  the  songs  of  praise  in  heaven,  just  as  in  the 
former  case  by  the  silence,  what  takes  place  when  the 
seventh  act  is  performed.  God  and  Christ  have  begur 
their  world  rule  (xi.  15) :  God  is  no  longer  the  One 
who  is  to  come  in  the  future  (xi.  17  ;  cf.  ^^er  contra  i.  4, 
0  epxofMevo<;),  but  the  One  who  has  come  to  judgment  ir 
order  to  punish  enemies  and  to  reward  the  godly.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  "  last  trump,"  of  which  Christian  prophecy  had 
already  spoken  elsewhere  (1  Cor.  xv.  52  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12). 
As  announced  beforehand  in  x.  7,  and  as  we  saw  in  viii.  1, 
the  end  has  again  been  reached  ;  but  it  is  not  described. 

The  first  episode  expresses  the  thought  that  the 
apostle  is  not  to  communicate  to  the  Church  (x.  4)  every- 
thing which  he  sees,  but  that  he  shall  later  experience  and 
preach  to  the  Church  more  than  formerly  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  the  nations  (x.  8-11). 

Jerusalem,  the  once  holy  city,  forms  a  contrast  to  the 
heathen ;  in  punishment  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  it 
has,  like  Sodom  and  Egypt,  experienced  judgments  which 
have  brought  it  nigh  unto  destruction  (n.  9).  By  the 
chronological  statement  (ver.  26)  we  are  transported  into 
the  time  of  the  last  calamity  brought  about  by  the  anti- 
christ, made  familiar  by  Dan.  vii.  25,  xii.  7,  11.  This 
tribulation  will  extend  even  unto  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv. 
15-24),  and  at  that  very  place  will  reach  its  culmination 
in  the  killing  of  the  two  prophets  who  are  still  to  be  a 
last  protection  to  the  Church ;  but  a  sacred  area,  and  a 
congregation  of  the  true  worshippers  of  God  remain,  pro- 
tected from  the  antichrist  (xi.  1  f. ;  cf.  vii.  3-8,  ix.  4) ;  and 
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even  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  who  do  not  belong  to 
this  congregation,  will,  after  a  severe  judgment,  repent 
(xi.  13). 

A  fourth  vision  (xi.  19-xiv.  20)  is  introduced  by  a 
view  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  set  up  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies.     The  forms  in  which  it  is  presented  are  borrowed 
from  the  O.T.  sanctuary,  but  the  expressions  used  show 
that  the   technical   terms  are  not  employed  as  familiar 
names  for  the  objects  themselves,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  real  meaning  of  the  terms,  and  as  symbols  for  higher 
things.       It  is  the  temple  of  God   in  heaven   which  is 
meant,  in  which  there  is  no  longer  any  barrier  to  shut  out 
I  from  view  the  holy  of  holies  (Heb.  vi.   19  f,  ix.   8-12); 
I  and  what  the  apostle  sees  is  the  ark  in  which  the  BtaOi^Kr] 
I  of  God   is   deposited  :    i.e.   no  longer  the    long- vanished 
I  tables  of  the  Law,  but  the  documents  of  the  eternally 
1  valid  testament   of  God.      The  conception  is  similar  to 
i  that  of  the  sealed  testament  in  v.  1,  with  but  the  differ- 
i  ence   that    in    the   former   instance    the    expressions  are 
i  borrowed  from  the  heathen  legal  institutions,  while  here 
I  they  are  taken  from   the  holy  institutions  of  Israel.     In 
j  the  former  instance  the  subject  is  that  which  God  has 
promised  to  His  Church  collected  from  all  nations,  includ- 
ing Israel ;  in  the  latter  case,  that  which  He  has  promised 
His  Church  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  continuation  of  the  O.T. 
Church  and  realises  its  purpose  in  a  believing  Israel. 

The  first  readers  of  this  must  have  understood  the 
vision,  xi.  19-xiv.  20,  more  easily  than  we ;  for  this  idea, 
which  was  already  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy  of  Jesus, 
and  which  Paul  had  before  him  in  developed  form,  could 
not  have  been  strange  to  them ;  and  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  preaching  of  Christian  prophecy — 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  Book  of  Daniel — concerning  the 
last  battle  of  the  rebellious  power  of  the  world  with  the 
Church,  and  concerning  the  antichrist  (1  John  ii,  18, 
above,    p.    371,   n.    5,    also    vol   i.    228  fi".).       It    is  of  a 
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thoroughly  eschatological  character  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term.  The  same  is  true  according  to  xv.  1  and 
xvi.  17  (jeyovev)  of  the  Jlfth  vision  (xv.  1-xvi.  17),  in 
which  the  last  judgments,  which  are  comparable  to  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  which  in  vain  call  men  to  repent- 
ance, are  represented  in  the  form  of  seven  angels  who 
pour  out  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God.  In  the  sixth 
vision  (xvii.  1-xviii.  24),  introduced  by  xvi.  18-21,  an 
incident  already  touched  upon  in  xiv.  8,  xvi.  19 — the 
judgment  upon  Babylon,  the  metropolis  of  the  antichrist 
— is  depicted  in  a  retrospective  view  of  her  history.  The 
songs  of  praise,  which  are  directly  connected  with  this 
vision,  glorify  the  fall  of  Babylon  as  the  beginning  of  the 
kingly  dominion  of  God  and  as  a  last  event  before  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  z'.e.,  before  the  final  union  of  Christ 
with  the  Church  which  is  now  prepared  for  it  (xix.  1-8). 
In  this  will  participate,  however,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  directing  angel  (xix.  9,  10),  not  only  those  then  living, 
but  all  who  have  ever  obeyed  the  invitation  to  the  wed- 
ding* and  have  held  fast  the  witness  of  Jesus. 

With  this  the  seventh  visioii  (xix.  11-xxi.  18)  is  intro- 
duced. Here  is  at  last  represented  the  event  which  was 
by  intimation  anticipated  as  far  back  as  viii.  1  and  again 
in  xi.  15-18,  and  in  xix.  7  announced  as  being  in  the 
immediate  future.  Jesus  Himself  comes  upon  the  scene 
of  action  in  order  that,  after  overcoming  antichrist  and 
binding  Satan,  He  may  enter  upon  His  kingly  rule  of  a 
thousand  years  upon  earth, — a  reign  in  which  there  shall 
participate  not  only  the  congregation  who  live  to  witness 
His  coming,  but  also  those  who  remained  true  till  death, 
and  who  on  that  day  are  to  be  brought  to  life.  Not  till 
the  millennium  has  expired  do  the  general  judgment,  the 
destruction  of  death,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  world 
take  place.  In  this  new  world  there  is  also  a  new 
Jerusalem.  It  is  this  city  which  is  unveiled  before  the 
eyes  of  John  in  a  last  and  eighth  vision,  xxi.  8-xxii.  5  (or 
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-xxii,  15).  However,  it  is  not  conceived  of  as  a  part  of 
the  new  world,  but,  during  the  period  of  the  kingly  rule 
Df  Christ,  as  the  glorified  centre  of  a  world  not  yet  com- 
pleted, to  be  transformed  into  a  new  and  eternal  world 
[n.  10)  when  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ  is  over.  With  this 
bhe  course  of  the  story  closes  most  appropriately  ;  for  the 
longing  of  the  Church  is  directed  not  to  an  endless  eternity, 
but  to  the  specific  coming  of  Jesus  into  union  with  His 
Church,  and  to  His  royal  reign,  limited  in  time,  but 
broadening  out  into  eternity  (xxii.  17,  20). 

The  foregoing  attempt  to  sketch  the  structure  of 
Revelation  was  also  intended  to  bring  out  the  evident 
unity  of  the  book,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  all  literary  art. 
It  would  have  been  labour  in  vain  to  attempt  to  refute 
the  manifold  hypotheses  by  which  Revelation  is  represented 
to  be  a  patchwork  compiled  from  different  writings,  partly 
Jewish,  partly  Christian ;  inasmuch  as  this  could  be  done 
ionvincingly  only  by  means  of  a  complete  exegesis  (n.  11). 
N^one  of  the  inventors  of  such  hypotheses  has  really  come 
:o  satisfactory  terms  with  the  tradition  concerning  the 
origin  of  Revelation,  which  extends  back  to  the  circle  of 

Dersons  and  to  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.     None 

I- 

i)f  them  seems  once  to  have  weighed  earnestly  the  unde- 

,iiable  fact  without  which  the  story  of  the  book  would 

become  wholly  inconceivable,  namely,  that  the   book,  as 

jvas  required  by  its  own  statement  (i.  11),  was  delivered 

m mediately  after  its  completion  to  the  Churches  of  Asia 

iV^hich  stood  in  close  personal  relation  to  the  author,  was 

ieceived  there  as  a  work  of  the  John,  who  was  well  known 

0  these  Churches,  and  as  a  true  account  of  visions  which 

le  had  experienced ;   and  as  such  was  read   before   the 

ssembled    congregation.       None   of    these   scholars    has 

upported  his  claim  by  an  exposition  of  the  book  which 

j7ould   satisfy   even   the  most   modest   claims.       Several 

batters  which  oug;ht  to  be   corrected    have   been    stated 

jlrcady  ;  others  will  be  discussed  in  §§  73-75. 

VOL.  III.  26 
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1.  (P.  384.)  In  no  other  writing  of  the  N.T.  are  the  difficulties  of  literar 
and  historical  investigation,  unaided  by  a  detailed  commentary,  so  great  as  i 
Rev.  The  style  of  the  book  alone,  apart  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  content 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  understand— a  fact  which  has  called  forth  the  moi 
remarkable  interpretations.  As  regards  i.  1-2,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  tha 
fo-fjfiavev  dTToareiXas  8ia.  kt\.  (cf.  Matt.  xi.  2)  agrees  in  content  with  aTre'crrftXe 
.  .  .  Sel^ai,  xxii.  6  ;  eTreji-^a  .  .  .  naprvpyja-ai,  xxii.  16,  which  also  refers  t 
the  whole  of  Eev.  with  this  difference,  namely,  that  a-rjfiaiveiv  refers  moi 
particularly  to  the  inoi-ihenj  of  future  events  which  follows  in  the  form  c 
allusions,  images,  and  figurative  language  (John  xii.  33,  xviii.  32,  xxi.  19 
Acts  xi.  28),  while  deiKvvvai  means  rather  the  disclosure  to  the  prophet  by  th 
display  of  images  of  things  invisible  and  future.  For  the  idea  of  the  reveaUn 
angel,  cf.  Zech.  i.  9,  iii.  1,  iv.  1  ;  Herm.  Hand,  prooem.  §  5 ;  Sim.  ix.  1.  1-J 
and  Zahn,  Hirt  des  Hermas,  S.  274  ff.  Through  this  angel,  even  without  hi 
becoming  visible,  John  was  enabled  to  hear  and  to  see  revelations  (iv.  T 
The  reference  in  the  latter  verse  to  i.  10  shows  that  this  is  true  of  the  firs 
vision,  i.  10-iii.  22,  just  as  i.  1,  xxii.  6,  8,  16  show  it  to  be  the  case  with  al 
the  visions  of  the  book.  Not  until  xvii.  1,  xix.  9-10,  xxi.  9-15,  xxii.  1,  6-1 
does  the  revealing  angel  become  visible  to  John  and  communicate  with  him 
The  fact  that  the  latter  presents  himself  as  one  of  the  seven  angels  with  thi 
vials  of  wrath  in  xv.  1-7,  does  not  prevent  John  from  conceiving  of  him  a 
the  angel  through  whom  he  received  all  his  revelations.  In  the  account  o 
the  impressions  of  his  visions,  John  has  no  more  intention  of  speaking  dog 
matically  or  statistically  regarding  the  angelic  personages  than  in  i.  1  am 
xxii.  6 ;  he  implies  that  Jesus  and  God  have  only  one  angel  at  their  commaiw 
(cf.  Acts  xii.  11),  or  that  by  ayyeXos  without  an  article  the  evangelist  woulc 
imply  in  Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  13,  19  that  the  angels  which  appeared  to  Joseph  wen 
in  every  case  dififerent.  No  special  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  fac 
that  in  i.  10  f.  John's  ecstasy  is  mentioned  before  anything  is  said  about  whai 
he  hears  and  sees  through  the  angel,  whereas  in  iv.  2  the  ecstasy  appears  t( 
be  a  result  of  the  angel's  voice,  since  in  iv.  1  John  sees  things  which  he  could 
not  have  seen  in  a  waking  state.  In  iv.  1  f.  he  reproduces  accurately  sensa. 
tions  which  he  remembered,  and  which  those  who  can  claim  no  visions  an 
able  to  conceive  only  by  the  analogies  of  sleeping  and  dreaming.  Before 
normal  consciousness  disappeared  completely,  he  saw  a  door  opened  in  heaven, 
Then,  when  he  hears  again  the  voice  which  he  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  vision,  he  feels  himself  entirely  separated  from  his  earthly  surroundings 
and  translated  to  heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  2).  In  this  way  the  command  of  the 
angel  to  ascend  into  heaven  is  realised,  and  the  vision  which  follows  fulfils 
the  angel's  announcement  hei^a  aoi.  That  eyevofxrjv  iv  Trvevfian,  i.  10,  iv.  2 

=  yeveadai  iv   iKardarei,   Acts  Xxii.    17   (x.    10,   xi.   5   in   contrast   to  iv   iavra 

yevofievos,  cf.  ra  nvevpari  .  .  .  tw  voi,  1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  19),  means  a  change  into 
an  ecstatic  condition,  does  not  need  to  be  proved. 

2.  (Pp.  385, 386,  387.)  For  incidental  remarks  concerning  prophecy  in  the 
N.T.  cf.  vol.  i.  228  ff.,  505  f.  ;  vol.  ii.  97  f.,  110-118  ;  in  respect  of  to  nveifia  see 
vol.  i.  207,  n.  1,  234,  n.  2,  237,  n.  6  ;  above,  p.  16.  The  richest  source  is  1  Cor. 
xiv.,  from  which  two  definite  conclusions  are  to  be  derived  :  (1)  that  prophets, 
in  contrast  to  those  speaking  with  tongues,  remain  self-conscious  and  retain 
control  of  their  powers  when  speaking,  using  language  the  form  and  contents 
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of  which  are  intelligil)le.  (2)  So  that  prophets,  as  contrasted  with  teachers 
and  preachers  without  prophetic  gifts,  do  not  speak  as  a  result  of  their 
meditation,  investigations,  and  inferences,  but  always  as  a  result  of  a  special 
diroKoXvy^is  (1  Cor.  xiv.  30,  cf.  vv.  6,  26 ;  Eph.  iii.  5).  For  the  criticism  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  subject  even  the  inspired  utterances  of  the  prophets, 
cf.  1  Thess.  V.  19-22  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  29 ;  Eom.  xii.  6,  and  the  present  writer's 
lecture  on  Die  bleibendc  Bedeutung  des  ntl.  Kanons,  S.  36-46.  Kev.  xviii.  20, 
24  (cf.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  6,  xix.  2  ;  vol.  ii.  165,  n.  4)  refer  to  N.T.  prophets,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  x.  7,  xi.  18  should  be  taken  as  having  in  mind  the 
O.T.  prophets  exclusively  and  not  also  those  of  the  N.T.  Prophecy  is  a  con- 
tinuous chain,  which  reaches  from  the  oldest  prophets  of  the  O.T.  to  John, 
their  youngest  brother  (xxii.  6,  9).  The  analogy  of  \|/-ei;SaSeX0oy  and 
yj/fvbnnoa-To'Kos  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  idea  of  false  prophets  was 
familiar.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lying  are  not  apostles  and  Chris- 
tians, but  persons  who  say  that  they  are  Christians,  or  apostles,  when  they 
are  not ;  cf.  vol.  ii.  232,  n.  2. 

3.  (P.  387.)  Liicke,  Komm.  iiher  die  Schriften  des  Ev.  Jo.  iv.  1  (1832),—"  an 
attempt  at  a  complete  introduction  to  the  Revelation  of  John  and  the  entire 
apocalyptic  literature," — introduced  the  latter  idea.  The  present  writer 
offered  some  objections  to  Liicke's  classification  in  his  work  on  the  Hirt  des 
Hermas  (1868,  S.  70  ff.)  (which  cannot  be  classified  as  apocalyptic  literature 
any  more  than  can  Rev.),  and  in  his  "  Apokalyptischen  Studien"  (Z/KIF, 
1885,  p.  523  tf.).  The  latter  are  quoted  in  what  follows  as  A2J.  Stud.  i.  (1885) 
and  ii.  (1886).  Herder's  remark  {Maranatha,  1779,  S.  13;  TVerke,  ed.  Suphan, 
ix.  Ill),  perfectly  correct  in  itself,  that  the  pictures  in  Rev.  cannot  be  repre- 
sented artistically,  or  at  least  not  all  of  them,  has  had  a  confusing  effect  upon 
the  interpretation  of  the  book.  Diirer  and  Cornelius  knew  what  could  be 
drawn  or  painted.  But  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  need  to 
reproduce  imaginatively  the  changing  scenes  of  the  book  in  order  to  under- 
stand them. 

4.  (P.  390.)  The  correct  reading  of  xxii.  21  is  either  fiera  navToiv  without 
Twi/  ay'iuiv  (thus  B,  and  S-  which  adds  avrov),  and  certainly  without  vfiav,  or 
fiera  t5>v  dyiwv  with  K.  In  xxii.  16  it  is  not  John  but  Jesus  who  says  vfuv, 
for  in  xxii.  12  (or  10)-16  Jesus  again  speaks  to  John,  i.e.  addresses  him  together 
with  all  the  other  Christians.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  this  final  address  of 
Christ  as  well  as  the  separate  saying  of  Jesus  in  xxii.  20«  are,  like  the  word 
spoken  by  God  in  i.  8,  outside  the  visions  the  series  of  which  ends  with  xxii. 
8-9  (or  -11).  God  and  Christ  speak  through  the  prophet,  i.e.  through  John, 
the  author  of  the  book,  without  becoming  visible  to  him  (God  in  i.  8  ;  Christ 
in  xxii.  12-16,  20). 

5.  (P.  391.)  Vblter  {Entstehung  der  Ajjoc,  2  Aufl.  1885,  S.  8f.)  holds  that 
the  later  origin  of  i.  1-3  as  compared  with  i.  4-6  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in 
vv.  4-6  John  introdiaces  himself  and  declares  his  relation  to  the  readers, 
whereas  vv.  1-3  "are  characterised  by  an  objectivity,  impossible  if  the  verses 
were  written  by  the  apostle  John  "  (similarly  also  Spitta,  Offenh.  Joh.  1889, 
S.  10  ff.,  and  also  J.  Weiss,  Offenh.  Joh.  1904,  S.  35  f.).  But  Vcilter  overlooks 
the  fact  that  this  has  always  been  and  is  the  character  of  a  book  title,  whether 
written  by  the  author  himself  or  added  later.  Among  the  Hebrews  (Jer.  i. 
1-3  and  i.  4)  and  the  Greeks  (Herodotus,  i.  1,  'HpoBurov  'AXinapvrja-aeos  laTopirjs 
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ttTToSe^tr  rj8e  ktX.,  cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  ii.  23,  eycoye  oida,  and  wherever  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  an  investigator  or  narrator),  and,  as  is  well  known,  among 
modern  European  writers,  in  the  title  of  a  book  the  author  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  third  person  (edidit),  where  it  is  possible,  adding  all  his  titles  as  if  he 
were  writing  his  epitaj)h.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  preface  and  in  the 
course  of  the  book,  he  allows  himself  to  use  the  first  person — even  using  the 
familiar  "  thou  "  in  the  dedication  to  a  friend  (among  the  ancients  this  was 
permissible  in  the  course  of  the  book  or  at  the  end — above,  p.  223,  n.  1).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  serious  book  the  use  of  the  first  person  in  the  title  would 
be  a  violation  of  style  permissible  only  for  novelists,  and  then  in  quotation 
marks,  e.g.  "  Graham  and  /,"  "  We  Tim"  "  My  Wife  and  J."  In  i.  4  also  the 
author  speaks  of  himself  and  the  readers  in  the  third  person,  in  a  wholly 
objective  W'ay,  as  is  required  in  ancient  letter-writing,  and  allows  himself 
only  in  the  extended  greeting  itself  to  change  to  a  "  you  "  and  a  "  we."  But 
enough  has  already  been  said  on  this  point  in  vol.  i.  369,  n.  1  ;  above, 
p.  226,  n.  7. 

6.  (P.  391,  392.)  "When  John,  before  seeing  anything  whatever,  is  com- 
manded by  the  voice  of  the  revealing  angel  :  6  /SXeVets  ypd-\j/ov  els  /iit/3Xi'ov 
(i.  11),  and  when  in  i.  19  (where  reference  to  ver.  11  is  indicated  by  ovv)  he  is 
commanded  by  Christ  Himself  :  ypd-^ov  ovv  a  ei8es  a  elaiv  km  a  niWei.  yevia-Bai 
fiera  ravra,  it  is  perfectly  self-evident  that  John  was  not  directed  to  write 
down  what  he  saw  wliile  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  accompanying  as  it  were  the 
visions  step  by  step  with  his  pen  at  lucid  moments  in  his  ecstasy.  There  is 
no  place  for  such  a  lucid  moment  before  iv.  1.  There  is  no  interruption  in 
the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  i.  17-iii.  22.  If  the  vision  were  written  out  M'hile 
the  writer  was  yet  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  the  fact  itself  would  necessarily  be 
recorded  like  the  falling  down  of  the  prophet  (i.  17),  and  such  a  pi'ocedure 
would  destroy  the  dramatic  vividness  of  the  visions.  Moreover,  it  would 
serve  no  conceivable  purpose  ;  since  a  record  originating  in  this  way  would 
itself  be  of  the  nature  of  a  vision,  i.e.  when  the  prophet  awoke  from  his  ecstatic 
state,  it  would  have  no  more  objective  existence  than  what  he  had  seen  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy.  Just  as  the  present  jSXenfLs  (ver.  11)  has  the  force  of  a  fut., 
so  the  aor.  elSes  has  the  force  of  a  fut.  perfect  (cf.  x.  7,  xv.  1),  and  both  alike 
refer  to  all  that  John  sees  in  his  ecstatic  state.  There  is  a  corresponding 
division  of  what  John  sees  and  afterwards  is  to  commit  to  writing  into  things 
existent  in  the  present  and  events  to  take  place  in  the  future.  To  the  first 
class  belong  mainly  the  contents  of  chaps,  ii.-iii. ;  to  the  second  class  mainly  the 
contents  of  chaps,  iv.-xxii.  The  division  of  the  contents  of  all  the  visions  that 
follow  is  to  be  understood  a  fotiori,  as  is  also  the  designation  which  covers 
the  contents  of  the  entire  book  in  1.  1,  xxii.  6.  Spitta's  interpretation  of  the 
passage  (Offenb.  des  Joh.  1889,  S.  29)  as  meaning  "  what  thou  hast  seen  up  to 
this  time  and  what  it  means  and  what  may  further  take  place,  i.e.  what  may 
further  be  perceived  by  thee,"  seems  to  the  present  writer  scarcely  to  need 
refutation  either  from  a  grammatical  or  logical  point  of  view.  In  ii.  1,  8, 
12,  18,  iii.  1,  7,  14  ypd\j/ov  is  naturally  to  be  taken  as  in  i.  11,  19,  as  a 
command  to  the  writer  that  when  the  vision  is  ended  he  shall  include  these 
several  sayings  to  the  separate  Churches  in  the  book  which  in  i.  11  he  is 
directed  to  write  and  send  to  all  the  seven  Churches.  One  should  not  speak 
any  more,  at  least  in  scientific  literature,  of  the  seven  apocalytic  letters. 
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These  are  not  independent  letters,  but  each  Church  receives  its  special  message 
from  Christ  only  as  part  of  the  book  which,  as  a  whole,  is  sent  to  them  all 
(i.  4).  The  same  is  true  of  ypdyj/ov  in  xiv.  13,  xix.  9,  xxi.  5.  In  this  way- 
attention  is  called  to  sajmrate  sayings  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  Neither 
can  X.  4  be  made  a  basis  for  the  opinion  that  the  writing  of  the  book  and  the 
seeing  of  the  visions  took  place  at  the  same  time.  Since  John  was  to  regard 
the  recording  of  the  sevenfold  voice  of  thunder  as  forbidden  by  God  just  as 
the  recording  of  the  other  visions  was  commanded,  during  the  vision  he  must 
have  felt  a  desire  to  record  what  he  heard.  This  made  the  impression  of  the 
prohibition  more  profound. 

7.  (P.  393.)  The  only  text  of  v.  1  which  can  be  regarded  as  genuine  is 
yfypafjLfiefov  eaoidev  icai  omcrBev  KaT€(T(})payiafievoi'  a(f)pay7cnv  enra  (A,  numerous 
cursives,  Cypr.  Test.  ii.  11,  i.e.  the  earliest  Latin  Bible  ;  Orig.  in  Ps.  i.,  Delarue, 
ii.  525 ;  cf.  Epiph.  Hczr.  Ixiv.  6 ;  S^).  Since  there  was  at  an  early  date  an 
inclination  to  connect  koI  oTnadev  with  what  precedes  instead  of  with  what 
follows  (S^  [the  earlier  Syr.  version  edited  by  Gwynn,  1897]  inserts  Kai,  S^  a 
relative  before  KaTf(r(ppayiaiJ.evov),  unavoidably  an  effort  was  made  to  get  rid 
of  the  apparent  disagreement  between  "  within  "  and  "  behind  "  ;  sometimes 
t^adev  was  written  for  oniuBev  (B  [in  this  passage  =  Vatic.  2066,  Saec.  viii.] 
P,  also  Hippol.  in  Dan.,  ed.  Bonwetsch,  276.  1 ;  Orig.  Philoc,  ed.  Robinson, 
p.  37.  10 ;  Primas.  Forsch.  iv.  95  ;  S^),  and  sometimes  efxnpoa-dfv  was  used  for 
€<Ta)dev  (J<,  Orig.  Philoc.  p.  46.  15).  If,  then,  the  inharmonious  readings  ea-codev 
and  oTTiadev  be  correct,  it  follows  that  eamdev  has  no  correlate,  either  here  or 
in  iv.  8  (which  correlate  would  necessarily  be  'd^codev)  (Matt,  xxiii,  25,  27,  28 ; 
Luke  xi.  40  ;  1  Cor.  v.  13 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  16),  and  that  koI  omcrdev  is  to  be  taken 
with  KaTe(T(f)payi(Tp.€vov,  as  even  Qrotius  perceived  in  spite  of  his  inaccurate 
text.  Consequently,  the  idea  of  a  papyrus  roll  written  on  both  sides,  a  so- 
called  opistograj^h  (against  Birt,  Das  antike  Buchwesen,  S.  506),  must  be  given 
up.  Such  a  poor  document  as  this  would  give  an  unfavourable  impression  of 
this  book,  which  rested  upon  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  upon  which  also  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  world  depends.  The  eVt  rrjv  8e^ia.p  shows  that  it  was 
not  a  roll,  in  which  case  we  would  necessarily  read  eV  rfj  8f^ia  (i.  16,  ii.  1, 
X.  2.  8  ;  Ezek.  ii.  9),  if  the  idea  be  that  God  is  holding  a  roll  in  His  hand.  A 
roll  would  fall  from  an  open  hand,  such  as  John  saw  the  jSifdXlov  resting  uj^on, 
unless  an  unusual  effort  to  balance  it  be  assumed.  Moreover,  if  the  document 
were  a  roll,  the  opening  of  the  book,  which  necessarily  precedes  the  seeing 
and  reading  of  the  text,  would  not  be  four  times  described  by  dvol^ai,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  opening  of  the  seal  (ver.  2),  but  we  should  certainly 
have  dveiXflv  (Ezek.  ii.  10),  aveKlcrufiv  {revolvere,  the  opposite  of  fXlaaeiv,  Rev. 
vi.  14),  or  dvanrva-a-eiv,  as  in  Luke  iv.  17.  That  the  j3i^Xtov  was  not  written 
on  the  outside  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  sealed  seven  times, 
the  only  purpose  of  which  was  to  make  it  impossible  to  open  the  (BljBXlov  and 
to  see  and  read  its  written  contents.  Not  until  the  last  seal  was  broken  was 
it  possible  to  open  the  jSifdXiov  and  to  see  and  read  what  was  written  in 
it.  This  ^ifSXiov  is  altogether  different  from  the  open  fiifiXapibiov  in  x.  2.  9; 
Ezek.  ii.  8-iii.  3.  It  is  not  a  rolled  sheet,  or  the  larger  book  roll,  but  has  the 
form  of  a  codex,  or  codicil,  i.e.  of  a  modern  book.  Naturally,  John  did  not 
see  what  was  written  in  the  book,  since  he  saw  only  the  closed  liijiXiov  ;  but  in 
his  vision  he  received  the  impression  that  it  was  written  within,  just  as  in 
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dreams  we  associate  ideas  with  objects,  although  these  ideas  cannot  be  repre- 
sented to  the  senses  (cf.  Gen.  xl.  16).  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  saw  the 
seven  seals ;  since  these  were  on  the  back  of  the  book,  i.e.  certainly  not  on 
the  upper  side,  the  side  turned  toward  the  spectator,  but  on  the  side  turned 
away  from  him,  the  side  resting  upon  the  hand  of  Him  who  sat  on  the  throne. 
It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  the  ^ijSXiov  did  not  consist  of  empty  pages, 
but  that  something  was  written  in  it.  But  to  say  this  was  not  superfluous, 
since  a  letter,  for  example,  which  sometimes  is  called  /3t/3Xioi',  has  an  address 
on  the  outside,  a  document  has  a  mark  of  registration  on  the  outside,  and  a 
literary  work  has  a  title  pasted  on  the  outside  from  which  some  idea  of  the 
contents  can  be  derived.  This  /3t/3Xioi'  contains  writing  only  on  the  inside. 
No  one  can  know  what  it  contains,  until  the  seals  are  loosed.  The  only 
suggestion  as  to  its  contents  is  given  by  the  seven  seals. 

8.  (P.  394.)  E.  HuscHKE  {Das  Buck  mit  7  Siegehi,  1860),  following  out 
the  idea  of  his  essay  on  the  wax  tablets  found  in  the  Seven  Mountains  in 
Austria  {Zt.f.  geseh.  Recldswiss.  xii.  173  ft'.),  is  the  first  writer  to  set  forth  the 
essentially  correct  view,  except  that  he  is  influenced  by  many  ancient  exe- 
getical  prejudices,  and  unnecessarily  substitutes  for  the  idea  of  the  Testament 
— first  transferring  to  other  documents  processes  used  in  preparing  a  testament 
(Huschle,  S.  15) — the  more  general  idea  of  legal  documents.  The  so-called 
Preetorian  Testament  must  have  had  on  the  outside,  more  particularly  on 
the  threads  with  which,  according  to  ancient  custom,  documents,  consisting 
of  little  wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax,  or  of  leaves  of  parchment  or  of 
papyrus  {Dig.  xxxvii.  11.  1),  were  tied  together,  the  seals  of  seven  genuine 
witnesses,  with  their  names  inscribed  beside  the  seals.  Cf.  Marquardt,  Rom. 
Privatleben,  2  Aufl.  p.  805  f.  ;  Bruns,  Fontes  jur.  Rom.,  ed.  5,  pp.  292-303, 
especially  p.  302  ;  Gains,  Inst.  ii.  119,  147  ;  Ulpian,  Fragm.  Vatic.  23.  6,  28.  6. 
In  Berl.  Aeg.  XJrTc.  No.  361,  col.  3,  line  12,  km  irepl  Trjs  8ia6r]Kr]s  8e  dwo- 
Kpivoiiai,  OTi  ev  irdcrais  SLadrjKaLS  enrd  elaiv  <T(f)payi<TTai  ktX.  Cf.  in  the  same 
collection  the  will,  Nos.  86  and  326 ;  also  the  Oxyrhynchus  Paptjri,  ed. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  i.  171,  No.  105. 

9.  (P.  398.)  The  present  KaXelrai  in  xi.  8  represents  the  point  of  view  of 
the  time  when  the  book  was  written,  as  does  also  earavpcodi].  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  however,  are  not  merely  types  of  a  sinful  city,  but  of  a  city 
condemned  because  of  its  sins  (Isa.  xiii.  19  ;  Jer.  i.  40 ;  Matt.  x.  15,  xi.  23  ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  6 ;  Jude  7).  Therefore  Isaiah  before  the  first  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  Paul  before  the  second,  declare  that  Israel  would  have  been 
made  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  had  not  God  left  it  a  remnant  (Isa. 
i.  9  ;  Kom.  ix.  29).  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  first  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  declares  (xvi.  49-50)  that  Jerusalem  has  become  a  sister  of 
Sodom ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  John  speaks  here  after  the  second 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  70. 

10.  (P.  401.)  It  seems  as  if  xxi.  2  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  John 
beheld  the  descent  of  the  Jerusalem,  which  until  then  had  been  in  heaven, 
and  that  this  descent  was  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  world. 
Against  this  interpretation  is  the  analogy  of  xxi.  10,  where  the  same  thing 
seems  to  be  stated  more  explicitly,  and  where  John  does  not  witness  the 
descent  of  a  city,  but  is  shown  a  city  built  upon  a  mountain.  Moreover,  the 
new  Jerusalem  is  the  Bride  of  Jesus,  whose  marriage  with  Him  takes  place 
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at  the  parousia — i.e.  at  the  beginning,  not  at  the  end  of  the  millennium  (xxi. 
■2.  9,  xix.  7).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  in  xxi.  2  as  distingnished  from 
iii.  12  (r^j  icaivrjs  'lepov(Ta\i]fi  r)  Karafiaivovcra)  we  read,  "the  Holy  City,  a  new 
Jerusalem  (the  adjectives  which  follow  are  likewise  without  the  article), 
coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God,  made  ready  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband."  As  seen  by  John  it  is  primarily  a  part  of  the  new  world,  to  the 
establishment  of  which  the  vision  extends.  Here  all  national  limitations 
are  set  aside,  and  even  Christ  Himself  retires  into  the  background  (cf.  1  Cor. 
XV.  24-28).  But  this  Jerusalem  has  already  existed  during  the  millennium 
on  the  earth,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  world,  and  so  it  is  repre- 
sented in  xxi.  9-xxii.  15.  In  this  passage  the  Lamb  is  everywhere  prominent 
(xxi.  9,  14,  22,  23,  27,  xxii.  1,  3),  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  vision  Jesus 
Himself  speaks,  uttering  both  a  promise  and  a  threat  (xxii.  12-15),  just  as 
God  is  represented  as  speaking  in  xxi.  6  ff.  In  the  latter  passage  God  and 
liumanity  are  represented  as  united  without  any  suggestion  of  differences 
among  men  (xxi.  3-7),  whereas  in  xxi.  9-xxii.  15  Jerusalem  retains  its 
Israelitish  character,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  prominence  of  the  number 
twelve  ;  the  heathen  are  visitors,  but  not  citizens  of  the  city  (xxi.  24  f.).  In 
xxi.  6  ff.  everything  is  accomplished  and  everything  has  become  new,  and 
sinners  have  been  delivered  over  to  the  second  death  (xxi.  5-8,  cf.  xx.  10-15)  ; 
but  in  xxi.  9-xxii.  15  without  the  holy  walls  are  a  mass  of  Gentiles  for 
whom  the  unlocked  city  stands  open,  that  they  may  bring  their  gifts,  and 
receive  blessings  of  healing  (xxi.  24-26,  xxii.  2).  Only  the  unholiness  and 
immorality  which  still  exists  among  men  is  excluded  from  the  city  (xxi.  27, 
xxii.  15). 

11.  (P.  401.)  A  review  of  the  more  recent  hypotheses  will  be  found  in 
HiESCHT,  Die  Ap.  und  ihre  neueste  Kritih.  1895  (see  also  the  supplements  in 
the  preface).  For  the  more  important  attempts  to  distinguish  different 
sources,  strata,  or  literary  hands  in  Eev.,  see  Volter,  Entstehung  der  Ap. 
1882  ;  much  revised  in  the  second  edition  1885  (cf.  Zahn,  Apok.  Stud.  i.  525  ff., 
567).  The  main  part  of  Rev.  he  represents  as  written  originally  by  John 
(at  first  by  the  presbyter,  afterwards  by  the  apostle),  in  the  year  65  or  66. 
It  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  same  author,  and  was  constantly  revised 
by  Christian  hands  up  to  140  (originally  170).  Volter  represents  the  matter 
in  still  a  different  manner  in  Das  Problem  der  Ap.  1893.  Vischer  {Die  Off. 
Jo.  eine  judische  Ap.  in  christlicher  Bearbeiiung,  1886),  starting  from  the 
observation  that  chaps,  xi.-xii.  present  difficulties  if  taken  as  Christian 
i  prophecy  which  disappear  if  the  chapters  are  Jewish,  finds  iv.  1-xxii.  5 
to  be  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  written  in  Hebrew,  to  be  dated  before  the  year  70. 
This  was  later  superficially  worked  over  by  some  unknown  Christian  into 
what  at  first  glance  seems  a  Christian  book  by  the  addition  of  chaps,  i.-iii.,  xxii. 
6-21,  and  numerous  interpolations.  Spitta  (Off.  des.  Jo.  1889)  distinguishes 
(1)  a  Christian  Apocalypse  which,  omitting  some  interpolations  by  the 
redactor,  is  preserved  in  i.  4-vi.  17,  viii.  1,  vii.  9-18,  xxii.  8-21  (printed  on 
S.  549-560),  and  which  belongs  in  the  year  60  (S.  504,  not  the  year  70,  nor 
about  the  year  62,  as  Hirscht,  S.  5,  7,  states)  by  John  Mark,  who  is,  however, 
not  the  author  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (S.  528) ;  (2)  a  Jewish  Apocalypse, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Pompey  (Eev.  x.  8-xi.  18,  xiv.  14-xv.  8,  xvi.  1-xvii.  6, 
xviii.  1-xix.  8a,  xxi.  9-xxii.  3a,  and  ver.  15)  ;  (3)  a  second  Jewish  Apocalypse 
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belonging  to  the  time  of  Caligula  (Eev.  vii.  1-8,  viii.  2-x.  7,  xi.  15,  19, 
xii.  1-xiv.  11,  xvi.  13-20,  xix.  11-xxi.  6).  All  this  was  edited  either  under 
Domitian.  or  Trajan  by  a  Christian,  who  thought  that  he  was  acting  "in  the 
spirit "  of  the  Apostle  John  (who  perhaps  was  still  living),  and  "  therefore 
was  justified  in  seeking  to  give  authority  to  the  writing  (the  original  Christian 
Apocalypse  of  John  Mark?)  in  falling  back  upon  the  judgment  of  (the 
apostle?)  John"  (S.  543,  cf.  GK,  i.  952).  Thus  the  authorship  of  Eev.  was 
transferred  from  the  real  John  of  the  year  60  to  the  apostle  John  of  the 
year  95  or  100  (cf.  vol.  ii.  263).  Erbes  {Die  Offenb.  Jo.  hritisch  untersucht, 
1891)  simj)lified  Spitta's  hypothesis,  and  declared  the  whole  work  to  be  of 
Christian  origin.  Gunkel  (Schupfuiig  und  Chaos  in  Urzeit  und  Endzeit, 
eine  religionsgesch.  Untersxichung  iiber  Gen.  1  und  A  pole.  IS,  mit  {babylonischen) 
Beitriigen  von  Zimmern,  1895).  The  chaos  into  wliich  the  cosmos  of  Rev.  is 
changed  in  this  work  can  hardly  be  described,  at  least  it  cannot  be  described 
briefly.  JoH.  Weiss.  {Die  Offenb.  des  Joh.  1904),  in  many  points  depending 
on  Spitta,  comes  to  the  opinion  that  an  original  apocalypse,  which  was 
written  by  the  John  of  Ephesus  between  65-70,  is  preserved  for  us,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  additions  and  changes  from  the  later  edition  in  chaps,  i.  4- 
viii.  1,  viii.  13-ix.  21,  xii.  7-12,  xiii.  11-18,  xiv.  14-20,  xx.  1-xxii.  21.  The 
editor  of  the  whole  book,  who  worked  into  the  original  Johannine  apocalypse 
an  original  Jewish  apocalypse,  written  between  May  and  August  of  the  year 
70,  published  his  compilation  in  95,  while  the  original  apocalyptic  writer, 
the  John  of  Ephesus,  was  still  alive. 


§  73.  THE  CONDITION  OF  AFFAIES  IN  THE  CHUECH 
ACCOEDING  TO  EEVELATION  I.-III. 

The  opening  words  with  which  John  begins  his  account 
(i.  9)  remind  the  Asiatic  Churches  that  they  are  all,  like 
himself,  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  a  hostility 
which  their  Christian  belief  has  brought  upon  them. 
This  fact  constitutes  a  bond  of  union  between  the  readers 
and  himself — isolated,  though  he  is,  upon  the  little  island 
of  Patmos,  for  the  sake  of  the  w^ord  of  God  and  the 
witness  of  Jesus — which  strengthens  the  tie  of  Christian 
brotherhood.  In  this  statement  we  are  told  what  the  first 
readers  must  have  already  known  before,  that  John  had 
been  banished  to  the  island  because  of  his  activity  as  a 
preacher,  and  on  account  of  his  Christian  belief  (n.  1). 
To  this  reference  is  to  be  added  the  tradition  concerning 
the  exile  upon  the  island  of  Patmos,  which  has  in  its 
favour,  at  least,  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
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arisen  throiigli  an  expansion  of  the  passage  before  us. 
Banishment  to  an  island  can  have  occurred  only  as  the 
result  of  a  legal  sentence,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  of  a  sentence  imposed  by  the  proconsul  of  that 
district,  who  would  not  have  been  able,  upon  his  own 
authority,  to  punish  in  this  way  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
and  an  adherent  of  the  Christian  faith,  if  he  had  not  felt 
himself  authorised  so  to  act  by  some  decree  issuing  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  or  some  regulation  tolerated  by 
it,  by  which  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
to  be  checked  by  the  courts  or  the  police.  When  we 
attempt  to  shed  more  Hght  upon  this  fact  by  the  applica- 
tion of  other  data  in  the  book,  we  must  not,  of  course, 
employ  indiscriminately  everything  which  is  said  in 
regard  to  the  persecution  and  slaughter  of  the  faithful. 
We  must  disregard  first  of  all  the  repeated  reference  to 
the  great  tribulation  of  the  latter  days,  which  is  assumed 
to  be  well  known  (iii.  10,  vii.  14,  xii.  17-xiii.  17,  xiv.  9-13, 
XX.  4;  cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  15-28);  secondly,  we  must  ignore 
the  retrospective  references  to  all  the  martyrs  and  martyr- 
doms for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  faith  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past  (vi.  9f.).  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
ibe  noted  that  the  standpoint  from  which  the  author 
makes  these  declarations  is  in  most  cases  that  of  one  who 
is  speaking  at  the  moment  when  judgment  is  being  pro- 
nounced against  the  antichristian  power  of  the  world, 
and  against  its  antichristian  capital ;  so  that  even  what, 
■from  that  point  of  view,  is  past,  must,  when  viewed  by 
lone  living  at  the  time  when  the  book  was  written,  lie 
jpartly,  at  least,  in  the  future.  In  vi.  11,  persons  who, 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  living  at  the  time,  are  about 
to  become  martyrs,  are  included  with  the  Christians  who 
have  already  suffered.  In  xx.  4,  again  assuming  the 
standpoint  of  the  parousia,  the  martyrs  of  the  anti- 
christian persecution  are  especially  mentioned  along  with 
all  those   beheaded  for  the  sai^e  of  the  Christian   faith. 
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Similarly,  in  xviii.  24  are  included  with  the  prophets  and 
saints  whose  blood  was  shed  in  Babylon,  all  those  who 
at  any  time  or  place  have  been  slain  for  the  same  cause 
(c£  xvi.  6  :  Matt,  xxiii.  35).  But  since  in  pre-Christian 
times  it  was  not  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  but  Jerusalem, 
which  was  the  murderess  of  the  prophets  (Matt=  xxiii.  37; 
Luke  xiiL  34  ;  1  Thess.  ii  15  ;  Acts  vii.  52),  and  since 
apostles  are  also  named  among  the  martyrs  whose  blood 
is  avenged  by  the  judgment  against  the  capital  citv, 
xviiL  20,  it  becomes  clear  that  here,  as  in  xvii.  6,  where 
Babylon  is  described  as  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
witnesses  of  Jesus,  and  in  xviii.  24,  xix.  2,  where  more 
general  terms  are  employed,  the  author  refers  to  the 
Roman  martyrs  of  the  time  of  Xero,  and  especially  to 
Peter  and  Paul  (voL  n.  165,  n.  4).  The  reference  in 
chaps.  ii-iLL  are  temporally  and  locally  less  remote.  The 
angel  of  Smyrna  is  already  experiencing  tribulation  arising 
from  the  slanders  of  the  Jews  in  that  place.  More 
suffering  is  predicted  for  him  in  the  future.  Punishment 
by  imprisonment  is  to  overtake  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Church.  But  the  angel  himself  is  required  to  remain 
faithful  tiQ  death  (ii.  9f.,  see  below).  In  Philadelphia 
also  it  is  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  made  up  of  Jews 
unworthy  of  the  name,  which  is  hostile  to  the  angel  of 
the  Church.  If  we  may  draw  conclusions  concerning  the 
present  and  future  attitude  of  the  Jews  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  angel  has  kept  the  word  of  Jesus  loyally, 
and  has  not  denied  TTis  name  (iiL  8—10),  it  is  evident  that 
Jewish  hostility  has  brought  persecution  upon  him.  But 
the  situation  was  different  in  Pergamum  (iL  12-17,  n.  2). 
The  angel  in  that  place  is  subject  to  a  special  temptation 
to  deny  Jesus  and  belief  in  Him,  because  he  Hves  where 
Satan's  throne  is,  and  he  has  up  to  this  time  successfully 
resisted.  He  has  demonstrated  his  loyalty  apparently 
not  long  before,  since  a  certain  Antipas  was  killed  in 
Perg^amum  as  a  faithful  witness  of  Christ,  an  occurrence 
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bich  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  Satan  dwells  there, 
is  change  of  expression  alone  betrays  the  fact  that  it 

-  not  something  external,  like  a  prominent  building  or 
:k  of  art,  which  is  meant,  but  an  institution  or  custom 
le   prevalent   in   which    the    Christians   recognised   a 

;  iidng  embodiment  and  activity  of  the  dominion  of 
an.     This  is  the  cause  of  the  martyrdom  of  Antipas, 

nd  of  the  continued  dangrer  in  which  the  confessors  of 
list  are  placed.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  the 
:nor  means  the  cult  of  -£sculapius,  the  God  of  healing, 

'1  Perg^amum,  which  flourished  there  as  nowhere  else. 
-    serpent,  which  was   to  the   Christians  a   symbol  of 

■  ::in   (Rev.   xii.   9,  xx.   2;   2  Cor.   xi.   3),  was  also    the 

-  ri  emblem  of  ^sculapius.     His  most  common  epithet 

iras  (T0}T7]p ;  he  was  not  infrequently  called  6  aoy-yjp  with- 
ut  qualification,  and  was  looked  upon  as  acorrjp  roiv  o\xcv. 
[le  became  in  Pergamum,  especially.  Zev^  \iaK\7i7no<i,  and 
Ihe  most  exalted  kins.  He  absorbed  all  other  deities, 
Lnd  even  became  identified  with  the  Emperor.  Ir  was 
inevitable — and  the  fact  is  well  attested — that  he  should 
ippear  to  the  Christians  to  be,  more  than  any  of  the 
)ther  heathen  sons  of  God,  a  devilish  caricature  of  the  true 
ro)T7]p  rou  KoafjLov  (n.  2).  How  easily  it  might  have  hap- 
>ened  that  in  dcdly  hie,  or  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast 
)f  .Esculapius,  Christians  in  Pergamum  came  into  conflict 
vith  the  heathen  population,  and  that  a  Christian  who 
)penlv  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  this  cult  might  have 
)een  killed  by  fanatical  worshippers  of  the  divinity  !  It 
s  very  improbable  that  Antipas  was  executed  upon 
sentence  of  a  court  (n.  3).  It  is  evident,  then,  that  at 
:he  time  Revelation  was  written  the  Jewish  concri'eofations 
it  Smyrna  and  Philadelphia  knew  very  well  how  to  fan 
nto  a  flame  the  slumbering  hostility  of  the  populace ; 
md  that  thincrs  had  reached  such  a  state  in  Pergamum, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  ^sculapius, 
hat  the  devotees  of  the  old  cults  had  employed  violence 
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against  the  Christians,  and  were  likely  to  do  so  again  at 
any  time.  Such  acts  of  hostility  had  been  encountered 
by  the  Christians  in  Asia  and  Europe  from  the  very 
beginning.  On  the  other  hand,  compared  with  conditions 
in  the  time  of  Paul  and  of  1  Peter,  it  w^as  an  innovation 
for  the  Eoman  government  to  take  measures  which — as 
in  the  case  of  the  banishment  to  a  small  island  of  a 
prominent  Christian  teacher  from  the  field  of  his  activity 
— could  aim  only  at  preventing  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Equally  new  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  Asiatic 
Churches  had  come  to  suffer  a  general  persecution  of  such 
a  character  that  they  were  compelled  to  confess  or  to 
deny  the  name  of  Christ — a  situation  which  forces  us  to 
assume  that  legal  measures  were  employed.  It  cannot  be 
shown  that  the  Christians  ever  faced  such  conditions  at 
any  time  previous  to  the  later  years  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian  (n.  4).  The  tradition,  in  itself  unassailable, 
that  Revelation  was  written  about  95  a.d,,  is  thus  corro- 
borated (above,  pp.  183,  201). 

A  consideration  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church 
leads  to  the  same  result.  We  are  to  draw  no  conclusions 
from  the  fact  that,  among  the  seven  Churches  enumerated, 
some  are  missing  which  were  in  existence  even  when  Paul 
was  living  (n.  5,  and  above,  p.  391  £).  We  know,  for 
example,  that  the  Church  of  Hierapolis  continued  to 
flourish.  This  city  was  the  residence  of  the  evangelist 
Philip  and  his  daughters,  and  the  episcopal  residence  of 
Papias  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  31.  3  £,  39.  9).  It  may  be  a  mere 
coincidence  that  Pergamum,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 
and  Thyatira  are  not  mentioned  in  even  such  early 
writings  as  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  But  as  regards 
Smyrna,  we  know  from  the  trustworthy  testimony  of 
Poly  carp,  the  local  bishop,  that  during  the  lifetime  of 
Paul  no  Church  as  yet  existed  in  that  place.  From  the 
life  of  Polycarp  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  until 
circa    67-70   a.d.   that   a   Church    arose   in    that   place, 
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irough  the  efforts  of  the  apostle  John  and  others  of  the 
oostolic  circle  (n.  5).  As  there  is  no  hint  in  Rev.  ii.  8-11 
lat  the  Church  of  Smyrna — the  second  to  be  addressed — 
as  founded  in  the  immediate  past,  Revelation  must  have 
3en  written  considerably  later  than  70  a.d. 

The  apostle  John,  obedient  to  the  command  which  had 
)me  to  him,  sent  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  the  seven 
hurches,  from  Ephesus  to  Laodicea,  in  the  form  of  a  single 
tter,  of  which  seven  copies  were  probably  made,  if  he  had 
ribes  at  his  disposal  (i.  4,  11).  In  the  framework  of  the 
'st  vision  he  receives  the  commission  to  set  down  in  the 
;ry  beginning  of  this  book,  which  he  is  commanded  to 
rite  and  despatch,  w^hat  Christ  has  to  say  to  the  seven 
fferent  Churches,  or  rather  to  their  "  angels  "  (above,  p. 
)4,  n.  6).  That  he  may  gain  an  immediate  and  correct 
iderstanding  of  this  commission,  which  is  to  be  seven 
oaes  repeated,  but  which  is  not  yet  alluded  to  in  i.  11, 
70  elements  of  the  vision  before  him  are  interpreted 
miediately  preceding  the  first  utterance  of  this  command 

20,  n.  6).  The  seven  stars  which  Jesus  holds  in  His 
md,  united  as  if  by  an  invisible  hoop  in  the  form  of  a 
reath  or  diadem,  are  angels  (but  not  the  angels)  of  the 
mrches  previously  mentioned ;  the  seven  candles,  in  the 
idst  of  which  the  author  sees  Jesus  stand  and  move,  are 
e  Churches  themselves.  The  omission  of  the  article 
fore  dyyeXot  shows  that  the  latter  is  no  technical  designa- 
m  derived  from  the  real  conditions  surrounding  the 
thor,  or  from  the  group  of  ideas  familiar  to  him,  or  from 
e  revelation  which  has  just  begun,  but  that  it  is  a 
lalifying  characteristic,  and  therefore  in  some  way  a 
;urative  designation  of  the  persons  meant.  The  theory 
st  found  in  the  writings  of  Origen,  that  real  angels  are 
re  meant,  to  each  of  which  was  given  the  guardianship 

a  separate  Church,  must  be  rejected ;  for  the  idea  is 
surd  that  the  Lord  should  make  known  His  will  to  the 
irits  which  like  Himself  belong  to  the  invisible  heavenly 
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world,  through  the  agency  of  John,  a  being  of  this  eartt 
and  that  they  should  learn  of  this  will  only  as  unseen 
visitors  at  the  meetings  of  the  Churches  when  John's  boo] 
is  read  (i.  3).  Moreover,  the  praise  and  blame  whicl 
Christ  bestows  upon  them  is  incompatible  with  the  ide 
that  they  are  real  angels,  sent  by  God,  i.e.  good  angelt 
The  interpretation  which  makes  the  angel  the  personifie* 
spirit  or  heavenly  idealisation  of  the  individual  loca 
Church  is  equally  bad.  This  is  a  modern  conception,  ii 
itself  obscure,  which  seeks  in  vain  for  support  in  Dan.  x 
13-21,  xii.  1,  or  from  other  biblical  views  concerning 
angels  (Matt,  xviii.  10  ;  Acts  xii.  15  ;  Eev.  xiv.  18,  xvi.  5) 
and  which  has  arisen  from  a  mixture  of  ancient  heathei 
ideas  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Oi 
this  point  Goethe's  Faust  has  said  all  that  it  necessary 
According  to  the  early  Christian  view,  the  Christiai 
Churches  have  no  other  spirit  than  the  one  Spirit  of  Goc 
and  of  Christ,  common  to  them  all,  which  cannot  b( 
punished  or  called  to  repentance  for  the  sins  and  weak 
nesses  of  the  members  of  the  congregation.  All  othe] 
dominant  ideas  and  common  tendencies  which  arose  in  f 
Church  were  conceived  to  be  the  effect  of  forces  at  work  in 
the  non-Christian  world  and  in  the  unregenerate  nature  oi 
the  members  ;  and  were  not  ascribed  to  a  mythological 
subject,  called  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,"  oi 
the  "  Spirit  of  the  Phrygian  Church."  Only  human  beings 
can  be  meant,  and  only  such  as  are  in  a  high  degree 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  Churches  in  which  they 
occupy  a  position  called  figuratively  ayyeXo^.  But  one 
must  also  reject  the  conjecture  that  these  "angels"  are 
emissaries  of  the  seven  Churches  who  have  come  to  John 
at  Patmos,  and  who  are  now  to  return  to  their  homes  with 
his  written  account  of  the  visions  which  have  been  granted 
him.  The  theory  is  untenable  :  (l)  because  the  author 
could  not  have  applied  to  these  persons  such  an  indefinite 
term  as  a^/yeXoL  (i.  20  without  the  article),  but  must  have 
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spoken  of  them  as  the  representatives  of  the  seven 
Churches,  known  to  him,  present  with  him,  and  perhaps 
awaiting  orders  from  him,  and  so  would  have  used  ol 
ayyeXoi,  or  better  OL  airoaTokoi  tcov  e.  eV/cX.  (2  Cor.  viii.  23  ; 
Phil.  ii.  25)  ;  and  the  author  could  hardly  have  omitted 
calling  the  attention  of  the  readers  in  i.  9-11  to  these 
conditions.  (2)  It  would  be  a  very  strange  proceeding  in 
the  addresses  to  each  of  the  seven  Churches,  to  direct  these 
not  to  the  congregations  in  question,  but  to  the  messengers 
present  with  the  author,  who  were  to  deliver  these  com- 
munications. If  there  were  seven  letters,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  brought  to  the  Church  for  which  it  was  intended 
by  an  ayyeXo'i  as  a  letter-carrier,  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  these  messengers  would  have  been  indicated  in  the 
outside  addresses  of  the  sealed  letters,  to  avoid  confusion. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  What  the  author  sends — no 
matter  by  whom — to  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and  the  other 
cities,  is  the  whole  book,  and  in  this  book  the  dyyeXoi,  are 
addressed  by  Christ.  (3)  What  is  said  to  the  ayyeXot 
would  be  appropriate  only  if  they  were  men  definitely 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  Churches  to  which  they 
belong,  i.e.,  leaders  of  these  Churches;  it  is  immaterial 
whether  they  are  with  the  apostle  at  the  time,  as  envoys, 
or  remain  at  home.  But  since  it  is  usual  to  deal  with 
persons  present,  not  in  writing  but  orally,  it  follows  from 
\ypdyp'ov  (uscd  seven  times  from  ii.  1  onwards)  that  the 
•dyyeXoc  are  not  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  but  in  Ephesus, 
iSmyrna,  and  the  other  cities.  The  point  of  departure  in 
|determining  their  station  is  not  from  the  strange  epithet 
ja77eXot,  but  from  the  way  in  which  the  author  makes 
Christ  address  them.  That  "thou"  everywhere  in  the 
address  indicates  the  ayyeXof;  is  self-evident ;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  phrase  to  lead  to  the  assumption  that  this  is 
a  collective  personality  present  only  to  the  mind.  When 
"  thou  "  is  occasionally  replaced  by  "  you,"  wliich  probably 
applies  to  a  number  of  Christians  of  the  locality  in  question 
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(ii.  10,  135,  24),  it  follows  that  the  "angel"  is  a  member 
of  the  Church  ;  but  this  does  not  exclude  his  being  at  the 
head  of  the  congregation  (n.  6,  end).  AVhen  the  candle- 
stick {i.e.,  according  to  the  authentic  interpretation  of  i. 
20,  the  Church  of  Ephesus)  is  called  the  candlestick  of  the 
angel  of  Ephesus  (ii.  5),  it  is  clear  that  the  "angel"  is 
neither  some  member  of  the  congregation  nor  the  con- 
gregation itself  It  is  the  bishop  to  whom  Christ  says 
"thy  candlestick,"  i.e.,  thy  congregation.  In  accord  with 
this  is  the  fact  that  other  "  angels "  are  told  that  they 
"  have  "  people  in  their  congregations  worthy  or  unworthy 
in  their  character  (ii.  14  f.,  iii.  4).  There  are  such  persons 
in  his  congregation ;  and  it  is  the  bishop's  duty  to  test 
and  to  ward  off  suspicious  elements  which  force  their  way 
into  his  Church  (ii.  2,  6,  14  f).  He  is  to  strengthen  the 
wavering  members  (iii.  2).  He  is  severely  censured  when 
he  allows  impure  elements  to  flourish  and  to  exercise  a 
seductive  influence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  angel  of  Thyatira 
(ii.  20).  According  to  the  reading,  which  is  undoubtedly 
correct,  it  is  the  wife  of  the  bishop,  who,  like  a  second 
Jezebel,  along  with  her  irresolute  husband  is  introducing 
ruinous  practices  (n.  7). 

None  of  the  names  of  the  ayjeXoi  is  given.  But,  since 
Bengel's  discovery,  one  should  not  again  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  iii.  1  there  is  a  play  upon  the  name  of  the 
bishop  of  Sardes,  Zotikos  (n.  8).  If  Revelation  was 
written  circa  95,  we  know  from  other  accounts  the  name 
of  the  ajyekof  of  Smyrna.  Even  at  that  early  date  Poly- 
carp  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  A 
short  period  of  persecution  is  predicted  for  the  Church, 
which  will  culminate  apparently  in  nothing  more  serious 
than  the  detention  of  some  of  the  members ;  but  of  the 
bishop  is  required  faithfulness  unto  death.  He  is  to  die 
as  a  martyr.  The  allusion  of  Christ  to  Himself  as  the  One 
"which  was  dead  and  lived  again"  (ii.  8),  and  the  closing 
words  of  ii.  1 1  bear  this  out.     The  fact  that  this  prophecy 
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to  the  congregation  and  its  bishop  was  fulfilled  in  the  year 
155  A.D,  (n.  9)  would  lead  one  to  regard  it  as  a  vaticinium 
ex  eventu,  if  it  were  not  an  assured  fact  that  Revelation 
had  been  written  long  before,  and  was  at  that  time  current 
in  the  Church. 

j        The  monarchical  episcopate,  of  which  in  the  period  of 
I  the  Pastoral  Epistles  there  was  no  trace  in  this  province 
I  of  Asia  (above,  p.  195  ff.),  had,  when  Revelation  and  3  John 
j  were   written,    a   firm   foothold    in    that   region    (above, 
I  p.  376  f.);  and  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  show  the  same 
j  condition  at  about  110  A.D.     For  this  reason  Revelation 
I  cannot  have  been  written  until  a  considerable  period  had 
j  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Paul — not  before  the  year  80, 
and  very  probably  circa   95   a.d.      The  name  i'TriaKoiro<i 
seems  not  yet  to   have  become  the  regular  title  of  the 
j  individual  bishops,  as  is  the  case  in  Ignatius ;  for  then 
[one  would  expect  in  i.    20   ol  iirla-KOTroi  instead   of  the 
anarthrous  ay^^eXoi.    The  apostle  who  felt  himself  upon  the 
Lord's  day  (n.   10)  transported  involuntarily  to  the  con- 
gregations assembled  for  divine  service,  must  have  under- 
stood the  term  bishop,  probably  borrowed  from  Jewish 
conditions,  to  mean  the  one  who,  appearing  before  God  in 
the  name  of  the  congregation,  leads  in  prayer  and  directs 
the  service  (n.  6,  end).     In  the  same  way  that  he  presents 
before  God  and  Christ  the  petitions  of  the  congregation, 
Christ  speaks  to  him  in  order  that  the  congregation  of 
which  he  is  in  charge  may  through  him  hear  the  word  of 
•their  Lord.      It  is  incomprehensible  how  one  can  admit 
I  that  the  "angels"  refer  to  the  bishops,  and  still  hold  that 
(Rev.  ii.-iii.  was  written  circa  65-70  {e.g.  J.  Weiss,  S.  49). 
In   Ephesus,    Pergamum,   and  Thyatira   a   pernicious 
theory  (SiSa;;^?;,  ii.  14  f.,  24)  and  praxis  (epva,  ii.  6,  22)  has 
sought  to  gain  entrance  ;    in   Ephesus  without  result,  in 
Pergamum  with  some,  and  in  Thyatira  with  great  success. 
Its  advocates  are  in  ii.    6,   15   called  Nicolaitans.     This 
name  is  not  to  be  read  into  the  conditions  described  in  ii. 
VOL.  III.  27 
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18-29,  since  it  is  clear  that  in  Thyatira  a  single  individual, 
the  wife  of  the  bishop  himself,  is  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  apparently  supports  it  in  a  peculiar  way.     She 
represents  herself  to  be  a  prophetess  (ii.  20),  and  it  is  only 
here  that  we  meet  with  any  indication  of  a  speculative 
basis  for  the  movement  (ii.  24).     But  the  teaching  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Nicolaitans  (ii.  14,  20).     Fornication 
and   participation   in   heathen    sacrificial    meals   are   not 
merely  regarded   with  indifference,    but   are  frankly  re- 
commended,  and  have  been  instituted,   at  least  by  the 
prophetess   of  Thyatira,  for   the   reason   that   one   must 
acquaint  himself  with  the  deep   things   of   Satan, — not, 
of  course,  to  be  engulfed  therein,  but  that  he  may  realise 
the  powerlessness  of  the  world  of  evil  spirits,  and  attain 
freedom  from  evil  (n.  11).     Even  though  in  Rev.  ii.  14 
this  teaching  is  not  said  to  be  that  of  Balaam,  we  must 
recognise    its    essential    agreement    with    the    doctrinal 
tendency  combated  in  2  Peter  and  Jude  (vol.  ii.  223  ff., 
232  ff.,  276-281,  292  f.).     The  only  difference  is  that  in 
the  latter  case  we  read  of  a  libertine  doctrine  which  arose 
in  a  region  of  Gentile-Christians  and  which  made  its  way 
amono-  the  Jewish-Christians  ;  whereas  Revelation  concerns 
itself  wholly  with  the  Gentile-Christian  Churches  of  Asia, 
where  the  errorists  did  not  need  to  practise  the  reserve 
necessary  among  the   Jewish-Christians  (vol.   ii.    281  £). 
They  found  in  their  heathen  surroundings  the  strongest 
support  for  their  efforts.     But  it  appears  that  this  tendency 
had  only  recently  become  a  threatening  danger  for  the 
Asiatic  Church.     In  the  Epistles  of  John  we  hear  nothing 
of  it ;  and  if  this  seems  of  little  importance  in  view  of  the 
brevity  of  2  and  3  John,  the  silence  of  1  John  is  all  the 
more    significant.      From    1    John    v.    21    the    only   fact 
that  can  be  gleaned  is  that  the  heathen  cults  subjected 
these  Churches  to  temptations,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Corinthian  Church  at  the  time  of  1  Cor.  viii.-xvi.  ;  2  Cor. 
vi.  14-vii.  1,  and  with  the  Churches  in  Asia  Minor  whei] 
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1  Pet.  iv.  1-4  was  written.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Nicolaitans  must,  therefore,  have  found  favour  in  the 
province  only  at  some  time  subsequent  to  that  represented 
by  1  John.  A  comparison  of  Rev.  ii.  2  and  ii.  6  leaves 
no  doubt  that  emissaries  of  this  party  had  come  to  Ephesus 
some  time  before,  and,  after  being  turned  away  by  the 
bishop  of  that  place,  had  moved  on  to  Pergamum  and 
Thyatira,  wdiere  they  met  with  better  success  (n.  12). 
The  fiict  that  they  represented  themselves  to  be  apostles, 
and  were  declared  to  be  false  apostles,  makes  them 
itinerant  teachers  who  roamed  about,  like  the  followers 
of  Peter  in  Corinth,  but  does  not  necessitate  the  assump- 
tion that,  like  these,  they  originated  in  Palestine  and 
taught  a  doctrine  more  or  less  Judaistic  (vol.  i.  289  ff.). 

The  name  "  Nicolaitans "  gives  rise  to  more  definite 
conjectures.  The  theory,  not  yet  abandoned,  that  the 
name  is  a  translation  of  "  Balaamites "  deserves  at  last 
to  be  buried  (n.  13).  But  the  tradition  that  Nicolaiis, 
the  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5),  later  went  astray 
as  a  libertine,  deserves  to  be  believed,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  it  contradicts  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical 
j  legend-making,  when  it  imputes  evil  to  a  Christian  who 
is  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  N.T.  Even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  ii.  118)  there 
were  persons,  or  writings  of  persons,  who  cited  this 
Nicolaiis  as  authority  for  their  libertine  doctrine.  The 
!  Book  of  Revelation  cannot  have  led  them  to  use  the  name 
I  in  that  way.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  did  not  create 
this  party  and  the  name  it  bears,  but  that  both  existed 
independently  of  the  book.  In  that  case  it  is  impossible 
to  see  whence  the  party  could  have  got  its  name,  if  not 
from  some  man  by  the  name  of  Nicolaiis  ;  and  since  the 
party  itself,  as  well  as  the  teachers  of  the  Church  who 
opi)ose  them,  make  the  Nicolaiis  of  Acts  vi.  5  the  originator 
of  the  doctrine,  it  would  be  useless  to  seek  for  another 
person  of  that  name.     If,  then,  this  Nicolaiis  himself,  like 
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Philip  his  former  companion  in  office,  emigrated  to  the 
province  of  Asia,  or  if  adherents  of  his  came  to  that  place 
— which  is  more  likely — it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
representatives  of  this  doctrine,  because  of  its  outward 
connection  with  the  primitive  Church,  introduced  them- 
selves as  apostles  of  a  true  gospel.  This  last  discussion 
also  confirms  the  tradition  that  Revelation  was  written 
ch'ca  95.  At  all  events,  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  seven 
Churches  were  written  at  a  time  later  than  1  John. 

1.  (P.  408.)  The  fact  that  6\i\l/is  stands  first  shows  that  this  is  not 
something  which  always  accompanies  the  quest  for  the  kingdom  (Acts  xiv. 
22),  but  that  it  was  present  in  the  writer's  mind  at  the  time.  The  ev 
'lr]arov,  which  is  connected  with  it  and  which  corresponds  to  the  Pauline 
€v  Xpia-Tu,  shows  that  it  was  persecution  for  the  sake  of  Christianity.  The 
eyevofiev  iv  rf]  vrjaa  (cf.  Acts  xiii.  5  ;  2  Tim.  i.  17),  which  refers  primarily 
to  the  arrival  at  Patmos  (Athanas.  in  Montfaugon,  Coll.  nova,  ii.  5  =  Trape • 
yevonrjv),  and  which  in  this  sense  is  connected  with  8ia  t6v  Xoyov,  affords  even 
less  basis  than  would  vm*?"  ^'^^  ^^^  assumption  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
John  was  no  longer  on  Patmos.  By  a  mistaken  reference  to  i.  2,  Liicke, 
Bleek,  and  others  are  led  to  take  8ia  rov  Xoyoi'  ktX.  as  meaning  that  John 
went  to  Patmos  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  revelation.  But  (1)  there 
is  nothing  which  suggests  this  meaning  in  i.  9,  while  in  i.  2  it  is  demanded 
by  ffiapTvprjaev  and  by  the  context.  (2)  A  Christian  can  do  nothing  what- 
ever to  induce  revelation  except  to  pray  for  it  under  certain  conditions 
which  give  him  a  right  to  do  so.  Ecstasy  certainly  would  not  be  induced 
by  a  twelve  or  twenty  hours'  trip  by  sail-  or  row-boat.  Equally  impossible 
is  the  interpretation,  "  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel  on  Patmos."  While  the 
gospel  preached  by  man  can  be  called  "  testimony  of  Jesus  "  or  "  testimony 
of  God  "  or  "  word  of  God  "  (vol.  ii.  378  f .  n.  2),  it  is  contrary  to  all  known 
usage  by  8id  with  the  ace.  to  represent  its  proclamation  as  the  purpose  of 
an  action  (cf.,  per  contra,  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  ii.  12 ;  Phil.  i.  5,  ii.  22). 
Moreover,  a  missionary  journey  from  the  thickly  populated  mainland  to  the 
imimportant  island  on  which  there  was  no  city  (see  n.  4,  end)  would  be  a 
strange  proceeding.  The  interpretation  given  above  is  the  only  one  in  keep- 
ing with  the  usage  of  Kev.  (vi.  9,  xx.  4  ;  cf.  xii.  17,  xix.  10)  and  of  the  KT. 
(Matt.  xiii.  21 ;  Mark  iv.  17  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  14  ;  Col.  iv.  3  ;  2  Tim.  i.  12)  and  with 
the  context  ("partaker  with  you  in  tribulation").  For  the  tradition  con- 
cerning the  exile,  see  above,  pp.  197,  201,  nn.  8,  14.  According  to  a  doubt- 
ful Latin  fragment  (Patr.  ap.  ii.  171),  Polycarp  mentioned  the  exilia  of 
John. 

2.  (Pp.  410,  411.)  Pergamum  {ro  Uepyapov  since  Polyb.  iv.  48.  11)  or 
Pergamus  (^  Ilepyapos,  the  earlier  form,  occurs  Xenoph.  Hell.  iii.  1.  6,  but  is 
found  later  in  connection  with  the  later  form,  Ptolem.  v.  2.  14),  longe  clar- 
issimum  Asim  Pergamum  (Plin.  v.  126),  had  in  the  time  of  Galen  {Opp.  v.  49) 
120,000  inhabitants,  and  was  at  that  time  the  principal  city  of  one  of  the  13 
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or  14  judicial  districts  {conventus  juridici),  hut  was  in  no  sense  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  a  distinction  claimed  by  Ephesns  (Cicero,  ad  Famil. 
V.  20.  9;  Jos.  Ajit.  xiv.  10.  11 ;  Digest,  i.  16.  4).  Consequently  it  is  wrong 
to  exjilain  Rev.  ii.  13  on  the  assumption  that  Pergamum  was  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  government.  Moreover,  to  treat  the  latter  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  rule  of  Satan  is  contrary  to  the  views  of  Rev.  as  well  as  to  those  of  Paul. 
Nor  is  the  reference  to  the  temple  of  Augustus  built  in  29  B.C.  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  acropolis ;  since  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  this 
seat  of  the  worship  of  an  emperor  should  have  aroused  the  aversion  of  the 
Christians  more  than  did  numerous  other  such  places  in  the  province.  The 
passage  has  also  been  connected  with  the  huge  altar,  rediscovered  in  1878, 
famous  on  account  of  the  relief  work  uj^on  it.  Cf.  in  general,  Beschreibwvi 
der  Skulphiren  von  Pergamon,  i.  Gigantomachie  (edited  by  Puchstein),  2te  Aufl. 
1902.  This  structure,  evidently  built  under  Eumenes  11.  about  180  B.C.,  and 
dedicated  to  Zeus  and  Athena  Nicephoros  (cf.  Friinkel  on  No.  69  of  the  In- 
schriften  von  Pergamon),  was  much  less  a  place  of  worship  than  an  artistically 
adorned  monument  allegorically  commemorative  of  the  victory  of  Attains  i. 
over  the  Gallic  hordes  about  240  B.C. ;  cf.  Tondeur,  Die  Gigantomachie  des 
pergam.  Altars,  erlautert  von  Trendelenburg,  1884  ;  Ranke,  Weltgesch.^  ii.  1.  286. 
This  work  could  be  regarded  by  Christians  as  the  throne  of  Satan  even  less 
than  could  a  temple  ;  certainly  there  was  nothing  about  it  to  make  Pergamum 
dangerous  for  Christians.  This  would,  however,  be  in  a  high  degree  true  of 
the  worship  of  ./Esculapius.  For  information  on  this  subject,  cf.  the  article 
"Asklepios"  by  Thramer  in  Roscher's  Lex.  der  Myth.  i.  615-641,  and  Pauly- 
Wissowa,  ii.  1642-1697.  For  the  Christian  estimate,  cf.  Just.  A^wl.  i.  21  (of 
the  sons  of  Zeus  comparable  to  Jesus  besides  the  Hermes  =  Logos,  is  also  a 
second  Jilsculapius,  the  god  of  healing,  who  ascended  into  heaven) ;  i.  22 
(where  iEsculapius'  and  Jesus'  healings  and  restorations  of  the  dead  to  life 
are  compared) ;  i.  54  end  (the  fabricated  fable  of  the  demons  converted  in 
accordance  with  the  prophecy  of  Christ)  ;  the  contrast  between  -^sculapius 
and  Christ  in  Origen  (contra  Gels.  iii.  3  ;  Arnob.  1.  49,  iii.  23,  vii.  44-48). 
Under  Diocletian,  Christian  stone-cutters  from  Rome  without  scruple  carved 
in  the  quarries  of  Pannonia  not  only  pillars,  capitals,  and  baths,  but  also 
victories  and  cupids,  and  even  the  sun-god  in  his  chariot ;  but  they  steadfastly 
refused  to  make  an  image  of  ^Fsculapius.  For  this  they  were  put  to  death 
as  followers  of  Antipas  of  Pergamum  ;  cf.  Passio  quat.  coron.  in  Biidinger's 
Unters.  zur  Kaisergesch.  iii.  324  if.,  331  ff. 

3.  (P.  411.)  The  legend  of  Antipas  {Acta  SS.  April,  ii.  3,  965),  which  in 
some  form  had  been  read  by  Andreas  of  Ca^sarea  (ed.  Sylbui'g,  p.  11),  lias  no 
historical  value.  To  this  extent  Gorres  (ZflFTh,  1878,  S.  277  ff.)  is  right.  That 
independent  of  Rev.  Antipas  was  no  distinguished  martyr  is  evidenced  also 
by  the  confusion  in  the  tradition  and  interpretation  of  the  text  among  the 
ancients.  Probably  the  correct  reading  is  eV  rais  r/zxtptn?  'AvTind,  6  fiaprvs  (cf. 
i.  5).  The  nominative  in  apposition  easily  gave  rise  to  the  reading  'AvTiiras, 
which  was  early  interpreted  as  avre^iras  ("thou  contradictedst ")  and  also 
changed  into  on  nas  ;  see  especially  Gwynn,  Hie  Apoc.  of  St.  John  in  a  Syr. 
version,  1897,  Notes  on  the  Syr,  text,  p.  44  f.  That  Antipas  was  put  to  death 
in  consequence  of  a  judicial  sentence  is  unlikely,  because  the  throne  of  Satan 
is  not  to  be  connected  with  the  Roman  authority,  and  especially  because  the 
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mention  of  onh'  a  single  bloody  martyrdom  in  the  recent  past,  from  among 
the  seven  Churches,  is  incomprehensible,  if  in  Asia  at  that  time,  as  in 
Bithynia  in  112  under  Trajan  and  Pliny,  confession  of  Christianity  when 
proved  before  a  court  was  regularly  punished  by  death.  John,  who  was 
certainly  more  prominent  and  not  less  courageous  than  the  others,  was 
punished  simply  by  Imnishment. 

4.  (P.  412.)  Concerning  the  difference  between  the  status  of  the  Christians 
in  the  time  of  Nero  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  see  vol.  ii.  177-185, 189-191  ; 
cf.  Zahn,  Hirt.  des  Hermas,  S.  44  ff.,  118-135.  The  present  writer  regards  it 
as  certain  that  not  before  Domitian,  but  in  the  time  of  this  emperor  and 
under  his  personal  leadership,  the  government  of  the  empire  and  the  pro- 
vincial magistrates  under  it  took  a  position  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  and 
adopted  a  regular  procedure  with  reference  to  it.  There  is  also  a  tradi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Domitian  sent  Christians  into  exile  because  of  their 
confession  ;  thus,  for  example,  Flavia  Domitilla  was  banished  to  the  island  of 
Pontia  (Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  18.  5  ;  Cliron.  an.  Abr.  2109,  and  after  an.  2110;  Die. 
Cass.  Ixvii.  14).  Reference  is  made  to  the  banishment  of  Christians  in 
Herra,  Sim.  i.  (cf.  Zahn,  Hirt.  des  Hermas,  S.  124).  Sparsely  settled  islands 
were  generally  used  as  places  of  exile,  such  as  Gyara  or  Gyaros  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  68  f.,  iv.  30 ;  cf.  xv.  71  ;  Juven.  i.  73,  x.  170;  Epict.  i.  25.  19,  iii.  24.  100, 
109,  113;  Philostr.  Vita  Apoll.  vii.  IG),  an  island  among  the  Cj'clades,  of 
which  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  69  says,  as  he  does  also  of  Melos  and  Calymna  in  iv.  71, 
that  it  had  at  least  one  city,  a  statement  which  in  iv.  69  he  is  unable  to  make 
with  reference  to  Patmos. 

5.  (Pp.  412,  413.)  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  xi.  3,  speaking  in  his  own  name  and  in 
that  of  the  presbyters  of  Smyrna,  says  concerning  the  Macedonian  Churches 
with  which  Paul  corresponded  :  "de  vobis  etenim  gloriatur  (Paulus)  in  omnibus 
ecclesiis,  quae  deum  soIjb  tunc  cognoverant ;  nos  autem  nondum  noveramus." 
For  further  particulars,  see  Forsch.  iv.  252-259.  Of  the  Churches  of  the 
province,  mentioned  by  Paul  or  in  the  Acts  but  not  in  Rev.  (Colossse,  Hiera- 
polis,  Troas),  Ignatius  in  110  mentions  only  Troas  (Smyryi.  xii.  1 ;  Philad. 
xi.  2);  of  those  first  mentioned  in  Rev.,  he  mentions  Smyrna  and  Phila- 
delphia, besides  these,  but  first  he  mentions  Magnesia  and  Tralles.  The 
order  in  Rev.  i.  11,  ii.  1  ff.  is  geographical.  The  Church  which  can  first  be 
reached  from  Patmos  is  Ej)hesus.  Then  going  north  follow  Smyrna  and 
Pergamum,  and  following  in  a  south-east  direction  lay  Thyatira,  Sardis, 
PhiladeljAia,  Laodicea.  Leucius  in  his  "Wanderings  of  John"  makes  this 
order  of  the  cities  of  Asia  the  basis  of  his  entire  treatment  (Forsch.  vi. 
194-199). 

6.  (Pp.  413,  416.)  After  the  comprehensive  statement,  given  in  i.  11,  19, 
of  what  John  is  to  write  (above,  jj.  404),  to  fiverrripiov  ktX.,  i.  20,  naturally 
cannot  be  the  object  of  ypd-^ov  in  i.  19,  a  construction  of  the  passage  possible 
only  on  the  absurb  supposition  that  during  the  vision  John  produced  pen 
and  paper  and  begged  the  Lord,  who  stood  before  him,  to  cease  speaking 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  words  are  accusative  absolutes  and  introductory 
appositives  ;  cf.  Luke  xxi.  6  ;  Rom.  xii.  1.  A  somewhat  freer  use  of  the  cases 
in  apposition  is  characteristic  of  Rev.  (i.  5,  ii.  26,  xxi.  17).  "As  regards  the 
mystery  of  the  seven  stars,  etc.,  the  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven 
Churches."    The  fact  that  in  this  passage  the  article  is  missing  before  ayyeXoi 
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is  not  to  be  overlooked  anj'  more  than  is  the  very  peculiar  use  of  lani^uage  in 
the  headings  in  ii.  1,  8  ff.  Without  entering  with  detail  into  the  very  com- 
plicated critical  question  as  to  the  text,  where  special  consideration  must  be 
given  to  S^  and  the  old  Latin  version,  the  present  writer  believes  it  possible 
to  affirm  that  the  smooth  reading,  rw  ayy.  t^s  eV  'E(pecra>  eKK'KTjcrias,  is 
spurious.  If  the  reading  suggested  by  Hort,  tw  ayy.  tm  «V  'E(p.  f^KXijaias, 
be  correct,  eKKXTja-las,  which  is  probably  to  be  struck  out  altogether  in  ii.  18 
as  a  modifier  of  dyy.,  is  hardly  a  Greek  construction,  "  To  the  church-angel 
in  Ephesus."  Origen  discovers  here  actual  angels,  who  along  with  the 
human  bishops  are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  local  Churches  {Horn. 
xii.  xiii.  in  Lc.  ;  de  Orat.  xi. ;  Theoph.  (Latin)  ii.  6  ;  see  Forsch.  ii.  67.  19  ; 
of.  Jerome  on  Matt,  xviii.  10  (Vail.  vii.  139  f.)  ;  Andreas,  p.  8  on  i.  20  (who 
also  quotes  Gregory  Naz.  as  holding  this  view)  ;  moreover,  p.  4  on  1. 4  and  p.  19 
on  iv.  5,  Andreas  attempts  to  identify  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  spirits, 
and  makes  an  obscure  statement  about  a  similar  view  of  Irenseus,  which 
probably  relates  to  Rev.  1.  4,  iv.  5  =  viii.  2) ;  among  modern  writers  the  same 
view  is  held,  e.g.,  by  Bleek  (Vorl.  ilher  die  AiJ.  S.  167).  Ambrosiaster  (Quwst. 
102,  ed.  Bass.  xvi.  466)  and  Epiph.  (iffcr.  xxv.  3)  identify  the  angels  with  the 
local  bishops  ;  the  latter,  however,  seems  also  to  believe  in  mystical  union 
between  the  bishop  and  an  angel  of  the  altar.  Ebrard,  Olshausen's  Komm. 
vii.  (1853)  S.  144,  and  recently  Spitta,  S.  38,  identify  the  angels  with  the 
messengers  of  the  Churches  who  came  to  John.  While  the  Jewish  analogies 
adduced  by  Vitringa,  de  Synag.  vet.,  ed.  ii.  (1726)  pp.  889-914  ;  Gomm.  in  ap., 
ed.  ii.  p.  25  ;  Lightfoot,  Horo'.  hebr.  on  Matt.  iv.  23  {Opp.  ii.  278) ;  Schoettgen, 
p.  1089,  on  Rev.  ii.  1,  clearly  need  sifting  and  supplementing,  they  contain 
the  gist  of  the  correct  view.  The  expression  I'u^  n-hv,  which  corresponds 
exactly  in  form  (cf.  the  I'emarks  above  on  the  text  of  ii.  1),  did  not  in  itself 
and  originally  mean  a  fixed  ofifice,  still  less  a  humble  office  in  the  synagogue, 
but  it  meant  the  person  in  the  congregation  who  was  invested  with  full 
power,  who  acted  in  its  name  in  all  relations,  especially  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  liturgy,  the  leading  of  prayers,  etc.  The  idea  is  not  that  of 
the  priest,  who  acts  in  the  assembly  in  the  name  of  God,  or  that  of  the 
prophet  and  apostle,  who  are  sent  by  God  or  Christ,  but  that  of  an  author- 
ised agent  of  the  Church,  its  representative  before  God  and  in  acts  of  de- 
votion. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  early  Syrians,  who  were  not 
familiar  with  Rev.  or  who  at  least  did  not  have  it  in  their  canon,  under- 
stood by  ciyyekoi  in  1  Cor.  vi.  3  and  in  other  places  the  priests  (Aphraat,  p. 
432  ;  Ephr.  Carm.  Nisih.  42. 10  ;  C'omm.  in  ep.  Pauli,  p.  175),  on  the  analogy  of 
Mai.  ii.  7  ;  cf.  Hag.  i.  13.  The  best  example  of  a  transition  from  address  to 
the  bishop  to  address  to  the  Church  is  Ign.  ad  Polyc.  i.-iii.,  vi.  1-vii.  1,  vii. 
2,  3,  viii.  1,  3;  remote  parallels  are  found  in  the  concluding  greetings  in 
1  Tim.  vi.  21  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  15  ;  Tit.  iii.  15. 

7.  (P.  416.)  In  Rev.  ii.  20  the  external  authority  for  ywa'iKa  followed 
by  (Toil  (AB,  many  cursives,  old  Lat.  version  [Cypr.  Primas.],  S-  S'')  is  at 
least  as  great  as  that  for  ywaiKa  alone  (XCP  Copt,  vg ;  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ii.  33). 
The  later  insertion  of  a-ov  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  as  a  mechanical 
repetition  of  a-ov  used  three  or  four  times  earlier.  On  the  contrary,  since 
(jyyeAoi  was  early  understood  to  mean  angels  (see  n.  6),  mw  must  have 
seemed   out  of  place.     However,  when  the  earliest  witnesses  for  yvvaiKa 
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without  (Tov  were  written,  married  bishops  were  objectionable  exceptions,  as 
the  history  of  Sj'nesius  shows  ;  especially  a  bishop  who  had  such  a  godless 
wife  in  his  house.  Furthermore,  the  expression  Tf]v  ywaiKa  'lef.  is  a  gross 
violation  of  style,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  justified  by 
examples  like  6  ^acnXevs  'Upcijdrjs  (Mark  vi.  14,  "the  king,  namely,  Herod"). 
Therefore,  accepting  aov  as  correct,  the  reference  can  only  be  to  the  wife  of 
the  bishop.  The  daughter  of  a  Phoenician  king,  who  as  the  wife  of  the  weak 
king  Ahab  used  her  position  to  introduce  into  Israel  the  worship  of  Baal 
and  the  unchastity  associated  with  it  (1  Kings  xvi.  31,  xviii.  4,  13,  xix.  1, 
xxi.  25),  and  who  herself  is  charged  with  adultery  (2  Kings  ix.  22,  cf.  ix.  30), 
was  a  fitting  type  by  which  to  describe  a  bishop's  wife  who  countenanced  the 
teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans,  recommended  without  scruple  unchastity  and 
participation  in  the  heathen  sacrificial  feasts,  and  who  herself  indulged  in 
vice.  If,  as  is  clearly  the  case,  Tropvevaai  in  ii.  20  is  to  be  taken  literally 
(cf.  ii.  14  ;  Acts  xv.  20,  29  ;  1  Cor.  x.  7,  8  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  13-20  ;  Jude  4, 11  f.,  vol. 
ii.  224  f.,  245  f.),  Tropveia  in  ii.  21  must  be  taken  in  the  same  way,  and  the  fact 
that  the  sin  of  those  who  have  had  intercourse  with  her  is  called  [xoixfveiv 
fjifT  airrjs,  only  goes  to  confirm  the  fact  that  she  was  married  ;  all  unchastity 
on  the  part  of  a  married  woman  is  adultery  (cf.  Matt.  v.  32).  But  it  is 
not  likely  that  her  children  were  the  fruits  of  such  adulterous  relations  (reKva 
TTopvfias,  Hos.  ii.  6 ;  John  viii.  41).  That  would  necessarily  be  expressed. 
They  are  the  legitimate  children  of  the  wife  and  also  of  the  bishop.  They 
are  to  be  swept  away  by  a  pestilence  (cf.  Rev.  vi.  8  =  in^,  Ex.  v.  3,  ix.  3,  15). 
If  there  is  any  point  at  which  a  depraved  woman  can  be  deeply  touched  it  is 
with  reference  to  her  own  children.  The  comparison  with  Jezebel  is  imper- 
fect in  so  far  as  the  weak  Ahab  actually  committed  wrong,  although  not 
without  misgivings  (1  Kings  xxi.  27-29).  The  bishop  of  Thyatira,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  praised  because  of  his  constantly  increasing  good  conduct 
(ii.  19) ;  but  it  is  a  blameworthy  weakness  on  his  part  that  he  permits  his 
wife  to  do  as  she  likes.  As  a  husband  and  a  bishop  he  ought  not  to  have 
allowed  his  wife  entire  freedom  in  her  movements,  which  made  it  jjossible 
for  her  to  exercise  her  seductive  influence  on  many  mem1)ers  of  the  Church. 
From  the  manner  in  which  Christ  describes  Himself  in  ii.  23,  it  is  evident 
that  Jezebel  knew  how  to  conceal  her  actions  from  the  knowledge  and  criti- 
cism of  others  ;  hence  also  from  her  husband.  She  passed  not  as  Tropvr],  but 
as  irpo(f)riTis,  and  we  do  not  know  how  far  she  and  her  followers  went.  In 
every  century  the  history  of  the  Church  shows  all  degrees  of  confusion 
between  immoral  conduct  and  exalted  religiousness.  He  who  tries  the 
hearts  and  reins  calls  the  more  refined  use  of  feminine  charms  in  order  to 
allure  admirers  Tropveia,  and  in  no  allegorical  sense,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
married  woman  he  calls  it  fioLx^ia ;  cf.  Matt.  v.  28.  The  idea,  put  forth  by 
Andreas,  p.  12,  that  Jezebel  is  a  personification  of  the  Nicolaitan  party  is  to 
be  rejected  ;  (1)  if  the  reading  of  ii.  20  advocated  above  be  correct,  then  we 
are  confronted  by  the  incredible  supposition  that  this  godless  party  could  be 
represented  as  the  wife  of  the  pious  bishop  ;  (2)  Jezebel,  who  teaches  others 
and  who  commits  adultery  with  her  admirers,  and  who  has  children,  cannot 
be  identical  with  the  party,  the  members  of  which  are  distinguished  from  her 
as  her  adulterous  companions  and  her  children.  Even  weaker  is  Schiirer's 
view  (Theol.  Abh.  C.   JVeizsacJcer  geiuidmet,  1892,  S.  37  ff.),  that  Jezebel  is  the 
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Chaldean  Sibyl,  Sambethe  {Prol.  in  Orac.  Sibyll.,  ed.  Ezacli,  p.  4.  28)  or  Sabbe 
(Pausan.  x.  12.  9).  This  fancy  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  the  wrong 
reading  of  Eev.  ii.  20 ;  furthermore,  it  is  by  no  means  settled  whether  the 
aafi^adelov  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Thyatira,  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Trajan  or  later  (C  I.  G.  3509),  was  a  sanctuary  of  this  ^afxliridr) ;  finally, 
how  can  this  purely  mythical  figure  be  made  to  agree  with  the  text  of  Rev. 
ii.  18-29,  which  unquestionably  deals  with  actual  events  at  the  time  when 
Rev.  was  written  1  It  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  at  that  time  a  priestess 
officiated  in  the  sanctuary  of  Sambethe  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophetess, 
like  the  Sibyl,  or  a  new  incarnation  of  the  Sibyl.  In  that  case  the  name 
Jezebel  would  be  the  most  unsuitable  possible,  since  she  was  not  a  heathen 
prophetess,  but  the  wife  of  an  Israelitish  king  who  had  come  out  of  paganism. 
Even  accepting  Schiirer's  false  reading,  there  is  still  no  doubt  that  "  Jezebel " 
belonged  to  the  Christian  Church.  (1)  In  ii.  20  it  is  very  plainly  indicated 
among  whom  she  passes  as  prophetess  and  teacher ;  she  does  not  teach  and 
lead  astray  a  few  persons  who  have  been  Christians  and  who  have  fallen  back 
into  paganism,  or  weak  individuals  who,  while  attending  the  Church  services, 
at  the  same  time  visited  heathen  oracles,  but  the  servants  of  Christ  in 
Thyatira.  Those  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  her 
(ii.  22),  are  contrasted  with  the  members  of  the  Church  who  remained 
faithful  (ii.  24) ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  all  are  Christians.  A  heathen 
prophetess,  who  promulgated  her  "teachings"  only  among  Christians, 
would  be  a  peculiar  saint.  (2)  The  content  of  her  teaching  (fitSacncei, 
ii.  20 ;  TT)v  didaxrjv  ravrrjv,  ii.  24)  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  in  ii.  14, 
15  is  called  the  teachings  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  were  promulgated  by 
alleged  apostles  (Rev.  ii.  2,  6)  among  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  false  prophetess  as  well  as  the  false  prophets  was 
outwardly  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church.  (3)  The  angel  or  the  bishop 
could  not  be  blamed  for  permitting  a  heathen  Pythia  or  Sibyl  to  do  as  she 
liked  (ori  a^fis  ktK.)  ;  since  he  had  neither  power  nor  authority  over  her. 
The  only  thing  he  could  be  blamed  for  would  be  his  failure  to  warn  the 
Christians  under  his  care  against  visiting  the  heathen  temple  and  against 
the  suggestions  of  this  heathen  soothsayer.  (4)  Jezebel  and  all  her  followers 
are  under  the  discipline  of  Christ ;  more  precisely  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  exercised  most  signally  and  most  comprehensively  by  Christ  Himself 
(ii.  21-23,  especially  v.  23,  nacrai  al  eKKX-qaiai  and  6fuv).  The  fact  that  the 
exalted  Christ  has  a  part  in  God's  government  of  the  world,  and  that  God 
requires  repentance  also  of  the  heathen, — something  that  does  not  need  to 
be  proved  from  the  Sibylline  Oraclcfi  (cf.  Matt.  xii.  41  ;  Acts  xvii.  30), — offers 
no  justification  for  the  assumption  that  Christ  is  here  conceived  of  as  the 
master  who  punishes  Jezebel  and  her  followers  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  as  a  warning  to  all  the  Churches  (cf.  per  contra  1  Cor.  v.  12). 
8.  (P.  416.)  Bengel  {ErMiirte  Offenh.  Joh.  1740,  S.  262)  saw  that  in  iii.  1 
a  proper  name  is  presupposed  connected  with  the  word  "  Life."  The  popular 
interpretation,  "  Thou  enjoyest  the  reputation  of  living  when  thou  art  dead," 
(1)  presupposes  the  reading  of  the  Text.  rec.  rb  ovofia,  which  is  entirely 
unauthenticated,  and  which  even  Luther  was  obliged  to  translate  ("the 
name").  (2)  There  is  no  justification  of  the  interi>retation  from  usage.  The 
passage,  Herod,  vii.  138,  cited  by  Kapliel,  ii.  794,  is  not  parallel,  since  the 
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reference  there  is  not  to  a  person  who  as  such  would  have  a  proper  name, 
but  to  a  warlike  undertaking,  the  real  purpose  of  which  was  concealed  by 
false  statements— a  thought  which  would  he  expressed  by  Xtyea-dai  (1  Cor. 
viii.  5  ;  Eph.  ii.  11  ;  cf.  Eev.  ii.  2,  9,  20,  39) ;  ovofidCeadai  (1  Cor.  v.  11),  or 
8ok{'lv.  (3)  On  this  hypothesis  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  how  the 
angel  secured  the  unjustified  reputation  of  being  alive.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  call  him  a  hypocrite  and  to  unmask  him.  That  ovofia  is  here 
a  proper  name  is  further  evidenced  (cf.  ii.  17,  iii.  12,  ix.  11,  xix.  12)  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  immediate  context,  iii.  4,  and  only  here  oi/ofiara  occurs  in 
the  sense  of  "  persons,"  and  that  in  iii.  5  ovofia  (cf.  Phil.  iv.  3)  is  again  used 
to  designate  the  proper  name.  If,  then,  the  meaning  be,  "  Thou  bearest  a 
name  (which  signifies)  that  you  live,"  it  must  be  either  Zwo-t^o?  or  ZwrtKos-. 
The  latter  is  the  more  likely,  because  this  name  occurs  very  frequently  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  province  (Forsch.  v.  94 ;  cf.  also  Ramsey,  Cities  and 
Bishoprics,  i.  390,  392,  475,  525,  533,  536,  539,  564,  656  f.,  702,  705,  744,  760, 
761,  and  the  inscriptions  in  Altert.  von  Hierapolis,  S.  87,  89,  114,  140,  Nos.  41, 
46,  133,  220) ;  Zosimus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  comparatively  rare  {e.g.  C.  I.  0. 
3509  ;  Ramsey,  op.  cit.  472  f .,  535)  ;  moreover,  fwo-t/ios  as  an  adjective  is  rare, 
while  fcoriKo?  occurs  frequently  {—vividus,  vegetus).  The  suggestion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  brings  to  mind  not  only  the  opposite  idea  vtKpbs  d, 
but  affects  also  what  follows  :  ver.  2,  aTrodavflv  ;  ver.  5,  f/  ^i^Xos  rrjs  ^ccrjs. 
For  a  similar  use  of  the  literal  meaning  of  proper  names,  see  vol.  i.  456,  n.  5. 

9.  (P.  417.)  According  to  Mart.  Pohjc.  xix.  1,  Polycarp  was  put  to  death 
in  Smyrna  in  the  year  155,  either  as  the  last  of  the  twelve  Christians,  who 
in  part,  at  least,  had  been  brought  thither  from  Philadelphia  (according  to 
the  reading  ScoSeKaroy),  or  as  the  thirteenth,  after  the  twelve  Philadelphians 
had  preceded  him  in  death  (according  to  the  more  probable  reading  SwSeKa). 
If  any  other  Smyrntean  besides  Polycarp  suffered  martyrdom  at  this  time, 
in  the  detailed  account  which  we  have  there  would  necessarily  be  some 
trace  of  it. 

10.  (P.  417.)  In  the  light  of  second  century  usage  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  T]  KvpiaKTj  rjiiipa  means  Sunday,  and  not  the  Christian  feast  of  the 
Passover  (cf.  Zahn,  Skizzen,  2  Aufl.  S.  354,  A.  16).  The  fact  that  Sunday 
is  no  longer  designated  by  its  Jewish  name,  as  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2  ;  Acts  xx.  7, 
and  in  the  Gospels,  but  by  the  Christian  name  in  use  later,  is  j^roof  of  the 
relatively  late  date  of  the  composition  of  Rev.  It  would  have  been  in 
bad  taste  to  use  this  in  John  xx.  1,  19. 

11.  (P.  418.)  If  the  saints  in  Thyatira  are  taken  as  the  subject  of  wr 
\eyov(Tiv  in  ii.  24,  these  words  are  superfluous,  since  John's  judgment  con- 
cerning the  teachings  of  the  Nicolaitans  cannot  diff'er  from  that  of  the  saints 
in  Thyatira.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nicolaitans  are  the  subject,  they 
would  hardly  be  made  responsible  for  the  opinion  that  their  pious  opponents 
lack  knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  Satan ;  in  that  case  eKdvoi  would 
hardly  be  lacking  before  Xeyovcnv.  The  meaning  is  rather,  that  the 
Nicolaitans  themselves  boast  of  such  knowledge,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
slightly  emphasised  as  'Xiyova-iv  John  merely  means  to  indicate  that  this 
expression  is  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Nicolaitans.  In  any  case 
the  saints  are  without  "  this  alleged  knowledge  of  the  deep  things  of  Satan," 
of  which  the  Nicolaitans  boast.     Not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
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deep  things  of  Ood  (1  Cor.  ii.  10),  they  feel  that  tliey  ought  also  to  penetrate 
the  abysses  of  Satan  (cf.  vol.  ii.  225  f,,  246,  280  f.). 

12.  (P.  419.)  The  opinion  of  Baur  {Christent.  der  drei  erst.  Jahrh.,  2  Aufl. 
S.  81)  and  his  school,  that  Rev.  ii.  2  is  aimed  at  Paul,  is  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  koi  ovk  dcriv,  not  rjaav,  which  excludes  all  possible  reference 
to  the  deceased  Paul.  The  opinion  that  aspersions  are  cast  on  Paul,  who 
wrote  1  Cor.  vi.  12-20  and  viii.  1-x.  33,  as  a  representative  of  the  teachings 
described  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  20,  and  that  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the  work  of  Paul,  is  praised  because  he  rejected 
Paul  and  his  assistants  as  false  prophets,  and  the  opinion  that  the  apostle 
John,  whose  attitude  toward  Paul  we  know  from  Gal.  ii.  9,  is  responsible  for 
such  foolish  utterances— need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  refuted.  There  is  no 
more  definite  description  of  the  false  apostles  in  ii.  2  or  of  the  Nicolaitans 
in  ii.  6.  But  since  in  ii.  2  the  bishop's  action  in  trying  and  rejecting  the 
false  prophets  is  mentioned  as  an  example  of  his  praiseworthy  intolerance 
of  evil  men,  and  since  in  ii.  6  his  hatred  of  the  conduct  of  the  Nicolaitans  is 
the  only  praiseworthy  act  of  his  mentioned,  we  infer  that  the  false  prophets 
must  have  been  representatives  also  of  the  teachings  of  the  Nicolaitans. 

13.  (P.  419.)  The  best  treatment  of  the  Nicolaitans  is  that  of 
WoHLENBERG  in  NKZ,  1895,  S.  923-961.  The  most  important  sources 
are  Iren.  i.  26.  3,  iii.  11.  1  ;  Clem.  Strom,  ii.  118,  iii.  25-29;  Hippol.  Refut. 
vii.  36,  and  in  the  writing  addressed  to  Mammsea  (Hipj^olyhcs'  Kleinere 
Schriften,  ed.  Achelis,  p.  251).  Victorinus  also  has  some  distinctive  remarks 
on  Rev.  ii.  6  (Migne,  v.  col.  521).  According  to  Irenteus  and  Hippolytus, 
Nicolaiis  himself  fell  into  error  ;  while  Clement,  in  order  to  prove  Nicolaiis' 
innocence,  charges  the  Nicolaitans  with  misconstruing  innocent  words  and 
actions  of  his.  The  latter  view  only  shows  how  hard  it  was  to  believe  that 
an  early  Christian  mentioned  in  the  N.T.  could  become  a  heretic,  and  is 
proof  of  the  historicity  of  Irenseus'  account.  The  opinion  current  since  the 
time  of  Vitringa  (Comm.  in  apoc,  ed.  ii.  1719,  p.  65  f.),  that  NiKoXaor,  from 
which  the  term  Nicolaitans  is  derived,  is  a  translation  of  □j;^?  cannot  be 
maintained.  While  those  who  really  know  Hebrew  would  rightfully  and 
necessarily  take  exception  to  this  translation,  certainly  inaccurate  and 
probably  false,  to  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  unfamiliar  with  Hebrew,  the 
term  would  be  entirely  blind.     They  would  more  naturally  infer  that  the 

''  teaching  referred  to  in  ii.  15  was  different  from  that  referred  to  in  ii.  14. 
Actual  translations,  such  as  Cv^cottj^,  Luke  vi.  15,  or  passages  where  it  is 

!  expressly  said  that  words  are  translations,  as  John  i.  38-42,  xix.  13,  17, 
XX.  16,  Rev.  ix.  11,  cannot  be  cited  as  parallels.  Such  a  translation  would 
have  served  no  purpose,  since  Balaam,  like  Jezebel,  was  a  familiar  historical 
figure,  having  a  typical  significance  (2  Pet.  ii.  15  ;  Jude  11,  vol.  ii.  235,  n.  3), 
and  therefore  Balaamites  would  have  been  mucli  more  intelligible  than 
Nicolaitans,  if  there  were  no  real  Nicolaiis  and  no  real  Nicolaitans.  If  there 
were  such,  however,  these  must  be  meant ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange 
accident  if  the  name  Balaam,  which  is  unquestionably  mentioned  because  of 
the  historical  importance  of  this  person,  and  not  because  of  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  name,  could  seem  to  one  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Hebrew 
to  be  a  translation  of  Nicolaiis.  Furthermore,  the  right  place  for  the  com- 
parison of  Balaam  and  Nicolaiis  would  be  ii.  6,  not  ii.  14  f. 
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§  74.  THE  AUTHOE  OF  EEVELATIOK 

Since  the  author,  who  gives  his  book  the  form  of  a 
message  to  the  seven  Churches,  begins  his  writing  with 
a  greeting,  he  has  occasion  to  introduce  in  the  greeting 
his  own  name  (i.  4).  But  he  calls  himself  by  this  name 
also  in  i.  9,  xxii.  8,  and  in  the  title  of  the  book,  i.  1. 
From  the  explicit  manner  in  which  the  author  says  in 
xxii,  8,  "I,  John,  am  he  who  saw  and  heard  this,"  we 
infer  that  the  reason  for  the  repeated  mention  of  himself 
is  the  feeling  that  the  one  who  has  received  revelations 
(i.  2,  xxii.  18)  should  in  person  testify  to  the  truthfulness 
of  his  account  (Dan.  vii.  2,  15,  viii.  1,  ix.  2,  x.  2).  The 
name  indicates  that  he  was  a  Hebrew  (n.  1),  and  this  is 
fully  confirmed  by  his  language.  He  is,  therefore,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Christian  of  Jewish  origin  from  Palestine 
who  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  From  the  absence  of  all 
modifying  clauses  attached  to  the  name  except  that  of  "  a 
servant  of  Christ "  (i.  1 ),  it  is  clear  that  he  was  the  only 
person  of  this  name  known  among  the  seven  Churches,  or, 
if  there  were  other  Hebrews  with  this  name,  they  were 
entirely  overshadowed  by  this  John.  Unless  the  author 
were  distinguished  throughout  the  entire  circle  of  Churches 
addressed,  and  were  familiar  with  their  conditions,  the 
passage  i.  4-iii.  22  would  be  quite  incomprehensible. 
This  conclusion  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munications he  sends  had  their  origin  in  visions.  From 
this  it  follows  that  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  the  well- 
known  John  of  Ephesus,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  of  the  three  Epistles  bearing  this  name,  whom  we  have 
found  to  be  the  apostle  John. 

Of  writers  who  do  not  think  that  Revelation  can  be 
attributed  to  the  apostle,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  is  the 
first  to  suggest  the  identity  of  the  author  of  Revelation 
with  John  Mark ;  but  he  refuses  to  make  John  jMark  the 
author  of  Revelation,  because  of  his  inability  to  make  this 
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asfree  with  the  statements  in  the  N.T.  concerning  Mark 
(n.  2).  Nor  have  modern  writers  who  hold  Mark  to  be 
the  author  of  Revelation,  or  of  some  parts  of  it,  been 
able  to  get  over  this  difficulty.  This  John,  with  the 
Roman  surname  Mark,  is  never  designated  among  Gentile 
Christians  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  11; 
1  Pet.  V.  13)  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  early  Church 
by  his  Hebrew,  but  always  by  his  Roman  name.  The 
name  John  is  never  added,  except  in  passages  where 
reference  is  had  to  his  early  history  (Acts  xii.  12,  25, 
xiii.  5,  13,  XV.  37),  and  then  always  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches  the 
Roman  had  replaced  the  Hebrew  name  (Acts  xv.  39),  just 
as  Paul  had  taken  the  place  of  Saul.  In  the  year  62 
Mark  was  as  yet  personally  unknown  to  the  Asiatic 
Churches  (Col.  iv.  10  ;  vol.  i.  442,  450,  n.  4).  Apparently 
he  came  to  Asia  shortly  thereafter,  but  only  for  a  short 
time ;  since  we  find  him  in  Rome  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  63,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  64  (1  Pet. 
V.  13).  He  was  again  in  Asia  in  the  year  66,  but  is 
directed  to  come  again  to  Rome  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Mark's 
permanent  residence  in  the  province  of  Asia,  prior  to  the 
year  67,  is  out  of  the  question  (vol.  ii.  427  ff.).  Since, 
however,  the  apostle  John  and  others  belonging  to  the 
apostolic  group  settled  in  this  province  not  later  than 
I  the  year  69,  it  is  impossible  that  thereafter  Mark  should 
I  come  to  occupy  a  position  such  as  that  occupied  by  the 
'author  of  Revelation.  Least  of  all  could  he  introduce 
i  himself  in  this  work  as  the  one  distinguished  John  known 
to  the  Churches  in  Asia ;  for  this  name  belonged  to  the 
aged  John  of  Ephesus,  i.e.,  the  apostle  John. 

Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the  author  did  not 
call  himself  an  apostle  ;  but  this  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Paul  even,  who  more  than  any  other  apostle  had  occasion 
to  call  attention  to  his  apostleship,  and  who  made  use  of 
such  opportunities,  fails  to  use  this  title  in  a  number  of 
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his  letters  to  the  Churches  (1  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Thess.  i.  1), 
occasionally  also  designating  himself  simply  a  slave  of 
Christ  (Phil.  i.  1  ;  cf.  Rev.  i.  1).  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  writing  his  Epistles  John  does  not  use  the 
apostolic  title,  and  that  the  use  of  it  is  almost  entirely 
avoided  in  the  Gospel  (above,  p.  227,  n.  9).  But  the  most 
important  consideration  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  present 
work  gave  him  no  occasion  to  call  himself  an  apostle. 
Any  member  of  the  Church  possessing  prophetic  gifts  may 
become  the  recipient  of  a  revelation,  and  the  high  regard 
in  which  John  was  held  in  the  Church  of  Asia,  such  as  is 
certainly  presupposed  by  the  simple  manner  in  which  he 
introduces  his  own  name  in  Rev.  i.  4,  9,  is  due  much  less 
to  his  position  among  the  Twelve,  than  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  able  to  bear  testimony  as  one  who  had  heard  and  seen 
Jesus  (1  John  i.  1-4,  iv.  14).  Of  this  fact  the  readers 
are  reminded  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  book.  When 
he  falls  down  as  one  dead  before  the  majestic  gaze  of  the 
Lord  who  appears  to  him,  he  is  again  heartened  by  the 
familiar  summons,  "Fear  thou  not,  it  is  I"  (i.  17).  At 
the  same  time,  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  has 
previously  seen,  heard,  and  handled  (1  John  i.  1),  rests 
upon  his  head  to  comfort  and  reassure  him  (n.  3). 

It  has  also  been  considered  strange  and  inconsistent 
with  the  apostolic  dignity  of  the  author,  that  in  xxi.  14 
he  should  relate  in  so  naive  a  manner  what  he  had  seen, 
namely,  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  written  upon 
the  twelve  foundation  stones  of  the  wall  of  the  Jerusalem 
comino-  down  to  earth.  In  that  case  words  like  Luke 
xxii.  30,  Matt.  xix.  28,  which  only  apostles  could  have 
heard  and  repeated,  must  be  the  invention  of  persons 
who  were  not  apostles ;  and  when  Paul  wrote  1  Cor.  i,  28 
and  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5,  iv.  11,  he  must  have  forgotten  that 
in  1  Cor.  i.  1,  Eph.  i,  1  he  had  very  solemnly  declared 
himself  to  be  an  apostle.  John  has  never  been  able  to 
satisfy  his  critics  (n.   4).     When,  as  in  the  Gospel  and 
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e  Epistles,  he  refrains  from  using  his  title  of  honour 
xplicitly,  it  is  evidence  that  he  has  occasion  to  conceal 
something ;  on  the  other  hand,  if,  as  in  Revelation  he 
imentions  his  own  name,  it  is  the  sign  of  disagreeable 
jDbtrusiveness.  If  he  emphasises,  as  in  John  xix.  35, 
1  John  i.  1-4,  the  fact  that  he  was  an  eye-witness,  it 
ibetrays  a  suspicious  design  ;  if,  as  in  Revelation,  he  lets 
his  historical  relation  to  Jesus  remain  in  the  background, 
it  is  proof  that  the  relation  did  not  exist.  When  he 
happens  to  speak  once  objectively  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
this  is  just  as  conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  not  one  of 
their  number,  as  if  he  called  himself  the  presbyter  instead 
of  the  apostle. 

Nor  does  any  real  problem  arise  from  a  comparison  of 
the  teachings  of  Revelation  with  those  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  1  John.  The  single  fact,  discussed  above,  p.  312  ff.,  that 
in  all  three  of  these  writings,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
whole  of  early  Christian  literature,  save  in  the  writings 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Johannine 
writings,  0  X0709  is  used  as  a  comprehensive  name  for  the 
Christ ;  and  this  usage  presupposed,  has  more  weight  than 
all  the  objections  based  upon  supposed  irreconcilable 
contradictions  between  ideas  found  in  Revelation  and  the 
other  Johannine  writings  (n.  5).  It  would  require  almost 
an  entire  interpretation,  not  only  of  Revelation,  but 
more  especially  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  correct  all  the 
misunderstandings,  which  in  this  instance  have  hindered 
the  acceptance  of  the  correct  view  concerning  the  relation 
of  these  two  works — as,  for  example,  when  one  discovers 
in  the  Gospel  the  disappearance  of  the  early  Christian 
prophecy  and  hope,  or  a  universalism  in  which  the  special 
position  of  Israel  is  totally  denied,  or  a  tenderness  nullify- 
ing all  serious  thought  of  the  wrath  and  judgment  of  God. 
Furthermore,  one  who  regards  both  the  discourses  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  visions  of  Revelation  as  pure  inventions, 
will   necessarily  make  demands   relative   to  similarity  in 
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idea  and  language  between  writings  purporting  to  be  from 
the  same  author,  entirely  different  from  the  demands 
which  one  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  make  who  regards 
the  Gospel  and  Kevelation  not,  to  be  sure,  as  stenographic 
reports,  but  as  faithful  accounts  of  a  witness  concerning 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Jesus  uses  language  in 
His  earthly  life  and  says  things  to  His  earthly  companions 
different  from  the  language  and  the  message  of  the  exalted 
Lord  in  visions  to  His  servant  and  prophet.  And  still 
He  is  the  same  person. 

The  only  real  problem  is  that  arising  from  the  great 
difference  in  style  observable  between  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  on  the  one  hand  and  Revelation  on  the  other. 
Here,  first  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  exaggerated 
statements  made  as  early  as  the  time  of  Dionysius  the 
Alexandrian,  concerning  the  good  Greek  of  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  (n.  6).  Even  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  have 
been  written  by  a  Hebrew.  Only  by  confining  one's 
attention  to  a  narrow  group  of  expressions  is  it  possible 
to  overlook  the  gross  violations  both  of  the  spirit  and 
rules  of  the  Greek  language  in  the  Gospel.  Furthermore, 
in  Revelation  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  for  the  most 
part  due  not  to  ignorance  of  Greek,  but  in  particular 
instances  to  intention  (n.  7),  and  to  the  dependence  of 
the  visions  themselves  and  their  literary  form  upon  the 
model  of  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  O.T.  Oral  and 
written  prophecy  in  the  apostolic  Church  had  its  own 
peculiar  style,  following  closely  the  O.T.  model,  as  did 
also  the  thoughtful  didactic  addresses  and  the  historical 
narratives,  and  the  Psalm.  Consequently  the  same  man, 
when  writing  as  a  prophet,  would  necessarily  use  language 
different  from  that  which  he  would  employ  in  a  didactic 
communication  to  the  Churches  committed  to  his  care,  or 
in  w^riting  an  account  of  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  Jesus. 
Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  relation   of  the  prophetic  writer  to  his  subject 
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is  one  of  much  less  freedom  than  in  any  other  form  of 
composition.  Particularly  when  his  prophecy  is  based 
upon  visions,  received  in  an  ecstatic  state,  everything  is 
received,  not  only  the  material,  but  also  the  form.  All 
that  he  has  to  do  is  to  put  what  he  has  seen  into  words, 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  much  less  inclined  than  is  the 
historian  and  the  teacher  to  polish  or  to  permit  to  be 
polished  for  him  the  style  of  his  first  draft.  The  original 
account,  w^ritten  under  the  immediate  impression  of  the 
vision  beheld,  is  the  best,  because  the  most  faithful.  The 
more  important  the  contents,  the  less  important  the  form. 
With  all  the  difference  of  content  and  form,  however, 
there  are  sis-nificant  ag;reements  between  the  lanauasfe  of 
Revelation  and  the  Gospel  (nn.  5,  6). 

The  tradition  regarding  the  origin  of  Revelation,  the 
testimony  of  the  book  itself  in  those  portions  which  have 
jbo  do  w^ith  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written, 
jmd  in  single  expressions,  and  in  the  impression  received 
ifrom  the  whole  book  that  it  is  a  genuine  product  of  early 
phristian  prophecy,  are  all  in  harmony  with  the  position 
phat  Revelation  was  written  by  the  apostle  John  in  the 
year  95  during  his  exile  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  and  that 
t  was  received  and  handed  down  by  the  seven  Churches 
to  which  he  sent  it  as  being  really  what  it  claims  to  be  in 
its  title.  This  conclusion  has  yet  to  be  defended  against 
bhat  construction  of  its  prophetic  contents — a  construction 
jTequently  shown  to  be  untenable,  but  nevertheless  not 
libandoned — according  to  which  the  book,  either  as  a 
.vhole  or  in  many  of  its  parts,  is  thought  necessarily  to 
lave  been  written  considerably  earlier. 

1.  (P.  428.)  The  present  writer  knows  no  Jew  of  the  Grocco-Roman 
liaspora  with  the  name  of  John  ;  whereas,  e.g.,  Jude,  Joseph,  Jonathan, 
5amuel,  ^liriain,  and  Salome  occur  in  Eoman  inscriptions.  Of.  also  Forsch. 
'i.  176,  A.  1.  It  was  not  until  long  after  the  time  of  Revelation  that  the 
ustom  arose  among  the  Christians  of  calling  themselves  by  the  names  of 
postles  (cf.  ]3ionysius  in  Eus.  vii.  25.  14). 

2.  (P.  429.)     Dionysius  in  Eus.  vii.  25.  15  rejects  the  idea  that  ^fark  is 
VOL.  III.  28 
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the  author  only  because  of  Actf?  xiii.  5,  13.  Hitzig  {tJher  Jo.  Mr.  und  seiru 
Scliriften,  1843)  declares  Mark  to  lae  the  author  of  the  whole  of  Eevelation 
Spitta  (see  above,  p.  407,  n.  11)  declares  him  to  be  the  author  of  an  Ur 
Apocalypse  preserved  principally  in  Rev.  i.  3-iii.  22. 

3.  (P.  430.)  Rev.  i.  17  is  correctly  understood  by  Iren.  iv.  20.  1] 
("  quoniam  ipse  est,  in  cujus  pectore  recumbebat  ad  coenam ") ;  also  bj 
Herder  (Maranatha,  S.  13,  notwithstanding  his  wrong  division  of  sentences 
S.  11).  In  favour  of  this  interpretation  is  the  clear  suggestion  of  John  vi.  20 
Matt.  xiv.  27,  cf .  Luke  xxiv.  38  f. ;  John  xviii.  5.  Furthermore,  if  6  Trparo: 
Kai  6  fcrxaToi  were  here  used  predicatively,  and  not  in  apposition  to  eyw,  then 
would  be  absolutely  nothing  in  it  to  relieve  the  overwhelming  impression  o: 
the  vision,  and  to  allay  fear,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  sentences  in  the  Bibl( 
which  follow  fjLT]  (f)o^ov,  (po^fladf.  Following  i.  8  (cf.  xxi.  6)  so  closely,  ii 
would  be  even  impossible  to  avoid  the  misunderstanding  that  the  one  wh( 
here  appeared  is  God  the  Lord  Himself, — a  mistake  which  would  not  be  cor 
rected  until  i.  18.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  in  Rev.,  which  in  thii 
respect  resembles  the  doctrinal  Epistles  rather  than  a  Gospel,  the  person  o 
the  Lord  is  frequently  called  simply  'Irjcrovs,  even  when  the  reference  is  t( 
His  exaltation  and  the  religious  attitude  toward  Him  (i.  9,  xii.  17,  xiv.  12 
xvii.  6,  xix.  10,  xx.  4,  xxii.  16).  Naturally  the  author  is  acquainted  witl 
the  solemn  formulas  of  i.  1,  2,  5,  xiv.  13  ;  uses  also  Xpiaros  in  suitable  places 
xi.  15,  xii.  10,  XX.  4,  6  ;  prays  to  Him  as  "  Lord  Jesus,"  xxii.  20 ;  but  he  is  no 
in  the  habit  of  using  6  Kvpios  or  6  Xpiaros  instead  of  the  proper  name,  an] 
more  than  does  the  John  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles.  He  is  too  close  U 
the  historical  manifestation  of  Jesus  to  do  this. 

4.  (P.  430.)  Dionysius,  in  Eus.  vii.  25.  6-13.  is  an  example  of  fals( 
criticism  of  John's  mention  of  himself  in  Rev.  The  Alogi  also  seem  to  hav( 
criticised  1  John  i.  1-4  ;  GK,  ii.  50. 

5.  (P.  431.)  As  has  been  shown  above,  pp.  312  f.,  327  f.,  in  discussing  th( 
"  Logos  doctrine "  of  the  Johannine  writings,  it  is  not  a  formula  capable  o: 
several  interpretations  and  differently  understood  by  different  writers,  in  tb 
use  of  which  the  Gospel,  Rev.,  and  the  Epistles  agree,  but  it  is  the  idea  whid 
comes  out  more  clearly  in  Rev.  than  in  any  other  early  Christian  writing 
whereas  the  form  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed  changes  (Gospel,  6  Xdyoy 
Rev.  6  Xoyoy  tov  6eov  6  ap.r]v  ;  1  John,  6  Xoyo?  rrjs  C^rjs).  Jesus  could  bf 
called  "Logos"  even  if  He  were  not  in  an  eternal  manner  God.  But  Eev. 
the  Gospel,  and  Epistles  agree  in  ascribing  this  estimate  to  His  person 
While  the  angels  will  not  accept  any  worship  (Rev.  xix.  10,  xxii.  9),  there  ii 
no  objection  when  John  falls  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  (i.  17).  He  addresse! 
Him  with  the  marana  tlia  of  the  liturgy  (xxii.  20 ;  cf.  vol.  i.  303,  n.  12),  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  include  Him  in  their  worshipful  praise  of  God 
(v.  9-14 ;  cf.  vii.  10,  xi.  6).  With  God  and  His  sevenfold  Spirit  He  is  th( 
source  of  grace  and  peace,  i.  5.  To  Him  are  ascribed  the  attributes,  "the 
first  and  the  last,"  which  seem  to  belong  inalienably  to  God,  i.  17,  xxii.  13: 
cf .  also  i.  8,  xxi.  6.  Like  God,  He  stands  at  the  beginning  not  only  of  history. 
but  also  of  the  created  world,  which  is  inconceivable  without  the  jiresupposi- 
tion  that  He  had  part  in  the  creation  (iii.  14 ;  cf.  John  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  15-18), 
And  yet  He  calls  God  both  His  God  (ii.  7,  iii.  12)  and  His  Father  (iii.  5,  21 ; 
cf.  John  XX.  17),  and  confesses  that  all  that  He  has  was  received  from  His  Father 
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(Rev.  ii.  27,  i.  1  ;  d.  Joliu  iii.  35,  v.  22,  27,  xvii.  2).  In  view  of  His  earthly 
and  luuiiau  vocation  He  is  called  the  faithful  witness  (i.  5,  iii.  14),  which 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  (xviii.  37).  Reference  to  the  Con- 
cordance under  fiapTvpe'iv  and  unprvpia  (found  elsewhere  only  in  Mark  xiv. 
55-59  with  reference  to  false  witnesses)  shows  that  all  the  Johannine  writings 
have  the  same  author.  Jesus  is  called  to  upviov  only  in  Rev.,  where  the  word 
occurs  twenty-nine  times ;  the  woi-d  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  John  xxi.  15, 
while  the  figure  itself  is  found  in  John  i.  29,  36  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Baptist,  which  led  this  apostle  to  Jesus.  Only  in  Rev,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17,  and 
John  iii.  29  is  the  Church  directly  called  the  vvpcpT]  of  Christ,  etc.  The  claim 
of  Dionysius,  0^).  cit.  §  22,  that  Rev.  has  not  a  single  syllahle  in  common  with 
the  Gospel  and  1  John,  is  a  foolish  exaggeration. 

6.  (P.  432.)  Dionysius'  contrast  between  the  style  of  Rev.  and  that  of  the 
Gospel,  op.  cit.  §§  24-27,  is  just  as  much  exaggerated  as  what  he  says  con- 
cerning the  teachings  (see  n.  5).  Cf.,  on  the  other  hand,  Origen's  carefully 
weighed  judgment  of  the  style  of  Heb.  in  comparison  with  Paul's  Epistles  in 
Eus.  vi.  26.  11.  In  the  latter  case  the  comparison  is  between  writings  of  the 
same  class  ;  but,  leaving  that  out  of  account,  the  relation  is  altogether  different 
from  that  existing  between  Rev.  and  John.  Concerning  Hebrew  words  and 
Heln-aisms  in  the  Gospel,  see  above,  p.  353,  nn.  13,  19  f. ;  in  Eev.,  see  below, 
p.  447  f.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  writing  John  once  neglects  to  make 
clear  to  the  readers  through  translation  the  idea  associated  with  a  name  which 
is  called  Hebrew  (John  v.  2  ;  Rev.  xvi.  16  ;  p.  353,  n.  13).  To  be  noted  also  is 
the  Hebraistic  use  of  ck  in  the  sense  of  a  partitive  gen.  (above,  p.  283,  n.  2).  The 
use  of  the  neuter  to  describe  persons  (John  vi.  37,  39,  x.  29)  in  Rev.  iii.  2 ; 
the  use  of  the  article  as  in  John  iii.  10  ("  the  official  teacher  among  us,"  or  "  of 
las  two"),  also  Rev.  iii.  17.  Cf.  also  single  characteristic  phrases  such  as  those 
found  at  the  end  of  each  book  referring  to  their  respective  contents.  Rev. 
Ixxii.  18,  19  ;  John  xxi.  20  (yeypa/i/xeVa  eV  Ta>  ^t^Xi'o)  tovtw),  or  ov  oidas  ("  thou 
knowest  better"),  Rev.  vii.  14  ;  John  xxi.  15-17. 

7.  (P.  432.)  When  a  writer  who  uses  dn-o  with  the  gen.  between  thirty 
and  forty  times  writes  once  (i.  4)  diro  6  av  kcu  6  rjv  koL  6  €pxap.evos,  it  must 
be  because  he  wants  to  indicate  that  6  cjv  ktX.  is  used  as  an  indeclinable 
proper  name,  as  a  paraphrase  for  Yahweh.  Also  d  ^v  (cf.  also  i.  8,  iv.  8.  xi. 
17,  xvi.  5)  must  likewise  be  an  intentional  substitute  for  an  omitted  im- 
perfect or  aorist  participle.  Just  as  r6  can  be  placed  before  any  part  of 
speech  whatever  when  the   reference  is   to   objects,  so  6  can  be  used  (cf. 

dp-riv,  iii.  14  ;  above,  p.  329,  n.  8)  when  the  reference  is  to  persons.  In 
5,  XX.  2,  likewise,  the  disagreement  in  case  between  the  noun  and  the  word 
.n  apposition  seems  to  be  intentional,  designed  to  give  the  word  in  apposition 
nore  prominence,  by  making  it  an  independent  exclamation  ;  this  may  be 
-rue  also  in  the  case  of  nXj'jprjs  in  John  i.  14  (but  cf.  Blass,  Gr.'^  S.  81).  In 
Ahev  instances  (ii.  20,  iii.  12,  vii,  4,  ix.  14)  there  may  be  actual  solecisms, 
■iirelessness  such  as  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  the  ordinary  speech  of 
)arbarians  not  yet  fully  llellenised.  The  present  writer  does  not  regard 
t  as  impossible  tliat  the  style  of  John's  other  writings  was  re\'ised  by  friends 
nore  familiar  with  Greek  than  himself  (cf.  vol.  i.  63  on  Josephus),  but  that, 
"or  the  reasons  suggested  above,  p.  433,  he  failed  to  have  this  done  in  the  case 
)f  Rev. 
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§  75.   CONTEMPOEAEY-HISTORICAL   OE   FUTUEIST 

INTEEPEETATIOK 

Without  due  recognition  of  the  very  definite  tradition, 
and  the  evident  marks  of  time  in  chaps,  i.-iii.,  the  attempt 
has  long  enough  been  made  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
composition  of  ReveLation  by  the  so-called  contemporary- 
historical  interpretation  of  its  prophetic  contents  (n.  1). 
Especially  since  it  was  thought  that  it  had  been  discovered 
that  the  number  666  (Rev.  xiii.  18)  represents  the  name 
of  Nero,  it  has  been  held  by  the  majority  of  German 
critics  to  be  a  proved  fact  that  Revelation  was  written 
soon  after  the  death  of  Nero  (f  June  9,  68  a.  d.),  and 
shortly  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (August  70). 
The  five  kings,  who  had  fallen  (Rev.  xvii.  10),  are  said  to 
have  been  the  five  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Nero,  and 
the  sixth,  who  was  ruling  when  Revelation  was  written, 
either  Galba  (f  January  69)  or — if  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  who  had  brief  reigns,  are  omitted — Vespasian. 
The  seventh,  who  is  represented  as  having  already  been 
emperor  and  as  to  come  again  as  antichrist  (xvii.  8,  11, 
of.  xiii.  3,  12,  14),  is  supposed  to  be  Nero,  who,  according 
to  popular  belief,  was  to  return  from  the  realm  of  the 
dead.  In  setting  over  against  this  interpretation  and 
others  of  a  similarly  contemporary -historical  character  a 
futurist  view,  it  must  be  recognised  that  they  are  not  in 
every  respect  mutually  exclusive.  The  former  does  not 
indeed  deny  that  future  events — the  appearing  of  the  anti- 
christ, the  parousia  of  Christ,  and  the  final  judgment— are 
predicted  by  John  ;  and  the  latter  does  not  deny  that  these 
final  events  are  announced  as  being  near  at  hand,  and 
are  represented  as  intimately  connected  with  present  facts. 
This  is  the  nature  of  all  prophecy.  It  aims  always  at  the 
final  outcome,  and  is  yet  l)ound  to  the  past  and  the  present. 

Moreover,    the    origin    of   this    prophecy   in    visions 
actually  experienced   does  not  alter  the  question,  since 
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L  i..,.,  of  the  ecstatic  ..io.  as  of  t.e  cdi^a., 
dream,  is  formed  out  of  material  present  witliin  the  circle 
of  vision  of  the  seer  or  dreamer  when  awake.  For 
Christians  inquiring  concerning  the  issue  of  the  develop- 
ment of  history  and  longing  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  of 
iGod's  promises  (xx.  17,  20,  v.  4,  vi.  10),  such  material  was 
iat  hand  in  the  predictions  of  the  O.T.  prophets,  especially 
I  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah,  above  all,  however,  in  the 
prophetic  testimony  of  Jesus,  the  possession  of  which  alone 
J  secures  to  them  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (xix. 
jlO,  cf.  John  xvi.  13  f.),  and  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Church 
— based  upon  this  possession  of  the  prophetic  spirit  (1  John 
ii.  18  ;  above,  p.  371,  n.  5) — with  which  Revelation  is  con- 
nected as  a  new — and,  as  far  as  the  present  is  concerned, 
the  last — link  of  the  prophetic  chain  beginning  with  the 
prophecy  of  Jesus  Himself.  The  Christian  prophets  from 
the  first  had  held  in  view  the  course  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  world  and  the  signs  of  the  times  (vol. 
i.  228  f.,  235  fl'.,  vol.  ii.  110  ff.) ;  John  did  likewise.  It  is, 
moreover,  simply  in  agreement  with  the  form  of  all  N.T. 
prophecy,  from  the  Baptist  onwards,  that  the  end  is 
announced  as  imminent,  the  final  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  Christ  as  rapid,  sudden,  and  near  at  hand 
(i.  1,  3,  iii.  11,  xxii.  7,  10,  12,  20,  cf.  Matt.  iii.  2-12  ;  Jas. 
V.  8  f. ;  Rom.  xiii.  11  ff*.  ;  Phil.  iv.  5  ;  Heb.  x.  37  ;  1  John 
ii.  18  ;  above,  p.  371,  n.  5).  None  the  less,  however, 
Revelation  maintains  the  underlying  principle  of  true 
prophecy,  in  withholding  from  men  outside,  and  from  the 
Church  itself,  a  chronologically  definite  knowledge  of  the 
coming  of  the  end  (Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  Acts  i.  5  ;  1  Thess. 
v.  1  ff". ).  It  does  not  contain  a  single  statement  that  even 
in  obscure  reference  gives  the  period  of  time  intervening 
between  the  present  and  the  parousia.  It  also  contains 
prophecies  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  final  events, 
if  they  are  to  be  fulfilled  at  all.  Among  these  are  included 
not  only  the  partly  hypothetical  words,  ii.  5,  22,  iii.  1)  (iii. 
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3,  19f.  ?),  but  also  the  persecution  which  will  come  upon 
the  Church  of  Smyrna,  and  will  cause  the  death  of  its 
bishop  (ii.  8-11 ;  above,  pp.  417,  426). 

As  far  as  the  prophecies  are  concerned,  which  unques- 
tionably have  in  view  the  really  final  events,  it  has  already 
appeared  (above,  p.  406,  n.  9)  that  the  naming  of  Jeru- 
salem as  the  spiritual  Sodom — a  name  chosen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  present  —  presupposes  that  the 
destruction  of  the  former  Holy  City  had  already  taken 
place.  Further,  the  number  of  the  forty-two  months  = 
1260  days  =  3^  years  (xi.  2,  3,  cf.  xii.  6,  14,  xiii.  5  ;  Dan. 
vii.  25,  xii.  7,  11)  proves  that  this  prophecy  transports  us 
into  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the  antichrist.  It  does  not 
take  its  forms  and  colours  from  the  pre-exilic  prophecy 
of  an  Isaiah  and  a  Jeremiah,  but  bases  itself  upon  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  were  uttered  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  and  foretold  not  a  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  but  a  desecration  of  the  temple 
in  the  end  of  days.  To  be  sure,  it  is  in  the  abstract 
conceivable  that  a  Christian  prophet  before  the  year  70, 
like  Jesus  Himself,  might  have  combined  both  lands  of 
prophecies  without  clearly  explaining  their  mutual  relation- 
ship. He  might  in  this  way  have  combined  a  prophecy 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  given  in 
the  tone  and  meaning  of  an  Isaiah,  a  Micah,  or  a  Jeremiah, 
with  a  prophecy  of  the  "  antichrist "  in  the  meaning  of  a 
Daniel.  However,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
prophecy  of  the  antichrist  in  the  time  of  Paul  shows  no 
trace  of  a  confused  mingling  of  these  radically  different  lines 
of  thought  (1  Thess.  ii.  16;  2  Thess.  ii.  1-12),  nothing 
of  the  sort  appears  at  least  in  Eev.  xi.  1-18.  There 
is  no  mention  of  a  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  an  army,  but 
only  of  a  rule  of  the  Gentiles  in  Jerusalem  during  the 
period  of  the  antichrist  (xi.  2  £).  The  destruction  of  only 
a  tenth  of  the  city,  and  the  killing  of  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  not  occasioned  by  a  hostile  army, 
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but  by  an  earthquake  (ver.  13),  and  the  temple  suffered 

so  little  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  that  the 

main   building  with  the  outer  courts  of  the  priests,  in 

which  the  altar  of  burnt-oifering  stood,  together  with  the 

ctino-regation,  worshipping  there,  is  to  remain  protected 

iiom  every  desecration   by  the  Gentiles   (xi.    If).     No 

I  further  proof  should  be  needed  to  show  that  this  prophecy 

I  could  not  have  been  made  by  a  Christian  before  the  year 

;  70  who  knew  only  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 

{ the  temple,  prophesied  by  Jesus.     It  is  only  necessary  to 

\  call  to  mind,  that  in  the  period  from  the  death  of  Nero  to 

I  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  revolution  had 

I  its  reign  of  terror,  with  mutual  destruction  of  the  different 

I  party-groups.     Since  the   Christians   had   fled   to    Pella, 

!  there  was  no  longer  in  Jerusalem  a  worshipper  of  the  true 

I  God,  or  a  temple  worthy  of  divine  protection,  but  only 

Jews,  who  were  no  longer  worthy  of  the  name  (Rev.  ii.  9, 

iii.  9).     No  Christian  could  have  judged  this  more  mildly 

than  the  Jew  Josephus  (e.g.  Bell.  iv.  9.  10).     All  these 

events  lie  behind  Revelation,  just  as  the  destruction  of 

Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  lies  behind  Daniel. 

By  the  beast  with  the  ten  horns  and  seven  heads, 
which  at  the  command  of  Satan  comes  up  out  of  the  sea — 
an  image  of  the  world  of  nations — and  begins  the  last 
strugo-le  of  wickedness  aojainst  God  and  the  Church  of 
Jesus  (xiii.  1  ff.),  John  could  have  understood  only  the 
world  kingdom  at  enmity  with  God,  and  that  too  in  its  last 
development,  since  all  the  essential  attributes  and  acts  of 
the  beast  must  have  reminded  him  of  Dan.  vii.  2-27. 
However,  in  John's  writing,  as  throughout  Daniel  (ii. 
37  ff.,  viii.  20  ff.),  the  image  of  the  kingdom  changes  to 
that  of  the  kings  who  govern  and  represent  it.  The 
description  of  the  transference  of  the  rule  to  the  beast 
(xiii.  2),  the  undoubtedly  authentic  masculine  avrop  (ver. 
8)  and  09  (ver.  14),  as  also  the  statement  that  the  name  of 
the  beast  is  a  man's  name  (xiii.  18),  demand  this  personal 
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heading  up  of  the  conception,  without,  however,  doinc 
away  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  new  and  final  world 
kingdom.  From  the  connection  of  xiii.  1  ff.  with  xii.  13- 
17  (cf.  xi.  7),  it  appears  that  no  more  than  its  personal 
head  was  this  last  world  kingdom  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  writing  of  Revelation.  Still  more  clearly  it  is  stated 
three  times  in  xvii.  8-11,  with  emphatic  reference  to  chap, 
xiii.,  that  the  beast  does  not  exist  in  the  present,  and 
twice  that  it  will  appear  in  the  future  (fxeXXet  ava^alvev 
and  irapearat,,  ver.  8).  There  also  the  ten  horns  are  in- 
terpreted to  mean  ten  kings,  who  are  allied  with  it  and 
place  their  powers  at  its  disposal.  They,  together  with 
the  beast,  will  receive  the  authority  for  a  short  period ;  in 
the  present,  however,  they  have  not  received  it  any  more 
than  the  beast  (xvii.  12).  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  beast  has  already  once  existed  and  will  again  come  up 
out  of  the  abyss — i.e.  the  world  of  the  dead  (cf.  ix,  1  f., 
11) — (xvii.  8,  11  three  times  rjv  koI  ovk  eanv).  The  anti- 
christ and  his  kingdom  are  a  power  which  had  already 
appeared  once  in  history,  had  then  disappeared,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  times  is  to  appear  again  in  life.  This  is  a 
fundamental  thought  of  early  Christian  prophecy  (vol.  i. 
251,  n.  8).  The  same  thought  is  expressed,  xiii.  3,  12,  14, 
in  the  statement  that  one  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  which  healed  again.  This 
means  that  the  beast  itself  had  received  a  death-stroke, 
and  had  come  to  life  again  (xiii.  12,  14).  The  healing  of 
the  wound  of  the  one  head  caused  the  world  to  wonder  in 
the  same  way  as  did  the  coming  up  of  the  beast  out  of  the 
abyss  (xiii.  3,  xvii.  8).  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  the 
beast  is  identical  with  its  seven  heads.  This  is  even  more 
clearly  stated  in  xvii.  1 0  f.  Five  of  the  seven  heads  had 
fallen,  a  sixth  is  standing  at  the  time  of  Revelation,  a 
seventh  has  not  yet  appeared.  But  one  of  the  five  beasts 
which  had  already  fallen  will  appear  again,  and  this  head, 
which  was  and  is  to  come  again,  is  absolutely  identified 
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with  the  beast  (xvii.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
idea  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  would  be  impossible 
were  the  meaning  of  the  beast  itself  out  and  out  identical 
with  the  meanino;  of  one  of  its  seven  heads.  An  analogous 
relation  must  exist  between  it  and  the  remaining  six  heads. 
The  heads  are  consecutive  phases  of  the  greatness  of  the 
world  kingdom  at  enmity  with  God  through  all  changes  of 
history,  which  the  beast  represents.  This  broader  meaning 
of  the  beast,  along  with  the  narrower  one,  according  to  which 
it  represents  a  single  one  of  the  seven  phases, — namely,  the 
antichristian  kingdom  and  its  ruler,  who  had  existed  once 
and  was  to  return, — is  expressed  in  xiii.  2  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  beast  bears  in  itself  the  marks  of  the  three 
world  rulers,  which,  according  to  Dan.  vii.  4-6,  precede 
the  fourth  and  last.  Accordingly,  the  seven  heads  cannot 
be  individual  rulers  of  one  and  the  same  kiuQ-dom,  but 
only  kingdoms  which  follow  each  other,  together  with 
their  respective  kings  ;  so,  for  example,  the  Babylonian 
with  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Grseco-Macedonian  with  Alex- 
ander, and  the  Roman  with  Csesar  at  the  head.  The  seven 
heads  are  interpreted  in  xvii.  10  simply  as  seven  kings 
(/SacrtXet?  and  not  /SaaiXeiaL) ;  but  this  cannot  lead  one 
astray,  for,  as  has  been  said,  since  the  time  of  Daniel  the 
idea  of  the  kingdoms  had  become  inseparably  blended 
with  that  of  their  founders  or  representatives  (n.  2). 

Since  Revelation  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  this  is,  according  to  xvii.  10,  the  sixth  head  ; 
another  seventh  kingjdom  will  follow  it,  but  will  not  lono; 
reign.  Upon  this  follows  the  eighth, — that  of  the  anti- 
christ,— which,  however,  is  only  a  revivification  of  one  of 
the  five  earlier  kingdoms.  Without  question  this  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  Grseco-Macedonian  and  its  typical  ruler, 
the  pre-Christian  antichrist,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (vok  i. 
227,  237,  n.  4,  238  ff.).  The  interpretation  of  the  seven 
heads  as  the  line  of  Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  or 
from  Caesar  onwards,  which  has  confused  many,  is  unten- 
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able.  In  passing  judgment  upon  the  Eoman  kingdom  as 
the  antichristian  kingdom  of  the  end  of  the  world,  Revela- 
tion, in  the  first  place,  would  step  entirely  out  of  the 
position  which  we  see  was  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  Empire  by  Jesus  (Matt.  xxii.  21  ;  John  xix.  11),  by 
Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.  13-17),  by  Paul  (Rom.  xiii.  1  ff.  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  6  f. ),  and  by  the  early  Christian  prophecy  of  which 
Paul  approved  ;  further,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Melito,  and 
Irenseus  (vol.  i.  229  f.,  252  fF.).  At  all  events  the  Roman 
Empire  is  one  of  the  consecutive  world  kingdoms  which 
together  form  a  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of  Cod  and  Christ, 
or,  speaking  figuratively,  it  is  the  sixth  of  the  seven  heads 
of  the  beast.  So  then  Rome,  i.e.  the  world-metropolis  at 
this  time,  is  represented  as  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13  ;  vol.  ii. 
163).  The  blood  of  saints  and  apostles  has  been  shed  in 
this  Babylon-Rome,  according  to  Rev.  xviii.  20,  under  Nero 
(vol.  ii.  165,  n.  4).  Probably  also  the  seven  hills,  on  which 
the  harlot  Babylon  sitteth  (xvii.  9),  without  detracting  from 
their  actual  meaning  (n.  2),  are  intended  to  refer  to  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome.  For  that  reason,  however,  Rome  is  by 
no  means  the  Babylon  of  the  last  times,  and  the  Roman 
kingdom  the  beast  in  his  last  antichristian  development,  or 
a  Roman  emperor  of  the  immediate  future  the  antichrist.  ;» 

In  the  second  place,  by  this  interpretation  it  would  be 
wholly  inconceivable  how  the  beast,  who  accordingly  must 
be  the  Eoman  Empire  founded  by  Cassar  or  Augustus,  could 
be  represented  as  an  appearance  of  the  closing  period  of 
the  world.  That  the  beast  has  already  once  existed  does 
not  alter  the  case ;  for  the  former  existence,  if  fully 
separated  from  the  future  prophesied  existence  by  a  present 
non-existence  (xvii.  8-11). 

The  Roman  Empire,  however,  has  not  ceased  to  exist 
since  it  was  established,  at  least  at  the  time  of  Revelation, 
when  the  Christians  came  to  feel  its  power  heavily  enough. 
The  interpretation  of  the  seven  heads  as  the  Roman 
emperors    succeeding   each   other  is  in   the    third   place 
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incomprehensible,  as  the  killing  of  one  of  these  heads  is 
said  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  killing  of  the  beast  (xiii. 
3f,  12,  14,  xvii.  8).  By  the  death  of  Nero,  or  any  other 
one  of  the  emperors,  before  the  time  of  Kevelatiou,  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Roman  kingdom  had  never 
been  questioned,  much  less  had  it  ever  ceased  to  exist 
(cf  vol.  i.  229  f.).  If  a  Csesar  dies,  there  is  another  Csesar 
who  immediately  lives  and  reigns.  In  spite  of  the  tem- 
porary disturbances  of  the  national  unity,  which  were 
occasioned  by  the  simultaneous  reigning  of  several 
pretendants  during  the  two  years  from  the  death  of 
Nero  until  the  general  recognition  of  Vespasian,  in  Asia 
Minor  at  least  the  governmental  machinery  continued  in 
activity,  and  in  that  section  of  the  empire  no  provincial 
in  68-70  a.d.  could  think  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  dead. 
This  contemporary-historical  interpretation  makes  in  the 
fourth  place  any  acceptable  interpretation  of  the  ten  horns 
(xiii.  1,  xvii.  3,  12-17,  cf  xii.  3)  impossible.  The  idea, 
however,  that  the  representation  of  the  revivification  of 
the  fatally  smitten  beast  or  of  one  of  its  heads  (xiii.  3,  14, 
xvii.  8,  11)  rests  upon  the  myth  of  the  return  of  Nero,  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  history  of  this  myth  (n.  3).  The 
notion,  which  arose  soon  after  the  suicide  of  Nero  and  at 
first  among  his  heathen  admirers,  that  he  had  not  died, 
but  had  fled  to  the  Parthians,  and  would  return  from  that 
country  to  Rome  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies  and  to 
assume  the  throne  again,  existed  unchanged  until  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century, — namely,  until  the  time 
when  it  was  no  longer  probable  that  Nero,  who  was  born 
in  37  A.D,,  was  still  alive.  We  find  this  notion  in  two 
Jewish  Sibyllists  of  the  year  71,  and  about  the  year  80. 
In  the  field  of  just  this  literature,  about  120  to  125, — 
namely,  at  a  time  when  Nero  could  no  longer  have  been 
alive, — the  idea  of  his  return  appeared  in  the  changed  form, 
that  Nero,  the  instigator  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
though  long  since  dead,  would  return  again  to  life  with 
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signs  and  wonders.  Finally,  however,  he  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  punishment  for  his  last  attack  on  the  Holy  City 
of  the  Messiah.  A  Christian  Sibyllist  about  150  to  IGO 
combined  these  Jewish  notions  with  the  statements  in  Rev. 
xiii.  3,  15,  xvii.  8,  11,  and  thus  introduced  into  the 
Christian  world  one  of  the  most  confused  ideas  of  which  it 
was  possible  to  conceive.  The  idea  of  the  return  of  the 
dead  Nero  first  arose  when  he  could  no  longer  likely  be 
among  the  living,  and  the  original  form  of  the  popular  belief 
evidently  for  this  reason  only  underwent  transformation 
into  the  complete  fantastic  form ;  consequently  this  idea 
cannot  be  present  in  Revelation,  whether  it  was  written  in 
69,  when  Nero,  if  still  alive,  would  have  been  thirty-two 
years  old,  or  about  95,  in  which  year  Nero  would  have 
completed  his  fifty-eighth  year.  An  oracle  had  warned 
him  with  regard  to  his  seventy-third  year,  which  he  would 
have  attained  in  110  (Suet.  Nero,  xL).  Earlier  than  that 
date  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  who  believed  in  his 
return,  had  any  occasion  whatever  for  believing  in  a 
return  from  the  dead.  No  thoughtful  person,  however, 
can  consider  it  possible  that  Revelation  was  written  after 
the  year  110. 

Moreover,  the  interpretation  of  the  number  666  as  the 
alleged  Hebrew  form,  nop  jn:  {Nepcou  Kalaap),  of  the  name 
Nero  (n.  4),  is  extremely  improbable.  Revelation  was 
wTitten  for  Greek  Christians,  for  whom  it  would  be 
necessary  to  translate  a  Hebrew  name,  in  order  that  they 
might  grasp  its  literal  meaning.  The  author  makes  use 
of  only  such  Hebrew  words  as  would  be  familiar  to  the 
readers  from  their  liturgy  or  their  Greek  O.T.,  like  cmien 
and  hallelujah.  He  paraphrases  the  Yahweh  name  by  a 
Greek  participial  form  (i.  4),  and  does  not  use  the  Hebrew 
(n— n),  but  the  Greek  alphabet  (A — fl)  when  he  employs 
the  first  and  last  letters  as  a  figurative  expression  for 
beginning  and  end  (i,  8,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13).  He  does  not  in 
any  way  indicate  (xiii.  18)  that  it  needed  a  knowledge  of 
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Hebrew  and  the  numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew  letters  to 

solve  the  riddle.     His  readers  could  and  had  to  understand 

him  in  no  other  way,  than  that  the  numerical  values  of  the 

1  letters  of  the  personal  name  written  in  Greek  are  summed 

I  up  in  the  number  666.     It  was  a  fixed  tradition  (Iren.  v, 

30)  in  the  circles  of  the  disciples  of  John  in  Asia  Minor, 

!  that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  to  underlie  any  interpretation 

I  of  Scripture  ;  and  also  those,  who  in  the  second  century 

!  took  the  liberty  of  changing  the  number  666  to  616  in  order 

!  to   secure  the    name  of  the   Emperor   Caius  (n.  5) — i.e. 

i  Caligula — follow  this  self-evident  rule.     In  fact,  we  perceive 

from  this  early  change  of  the  test,  on  the  one  hand,  how 

I  foreign  it  was  to  the  Christians,  even  of  the  post-apostolic 

period,  to  consider  Nero  as  the  type  of  the  antichrist ;  and, 

t  on  the  other  hand,  how  still  unforgotten  the  figure  of  the 

\dvTLdeo<i  Caligula  had  remained  (voL  i.  227,  237,  n.  7). 

The  disciples  of  John,  to  whom  Irenggus  appealed  not 
only  for  the  authenticity  of  the  number  666,  but  also  for 
the  principles  of  interpreting  it,  discarded  rightly  the 
interpretation  that  it  meant  a  former  or  future  Roman 
emperor.  They  did  not  know,  further,  what  name  the 
number  represented,  but  were  convinced  that  at  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  the  antichrist,  this  prophecy  also 
would  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  agreement  between  name 
and  number  would  assist  the  Church,  at  once  and  with 
certainty,  to  recognise  their  last  enemy.  This  method  of 
consideration  is  in  accord  with  the  "  spirit  of  prophecy " 
and  the  "  testimony  of  Jesus  "  (Rev,  xix.  10),  as  the  apostle 
John  has  preserved  it  in  his  Gospel  (John  xiii.  19  and  else- 
where ;  above,  p.  330,  n.  10).  That  is  the  position  which 
Christianity  has  taken  from  the  beginning  toward  all 
prophecy,  recognised  as  genuine.  Genuine  prophecy  con- 
tains much  which  lies  outside  the  consciousness  of  the 
propliet  himself,  and  will  first  become  clear  through  its 
fulfilment.  It  is  on  tliis  account,  nevertheless,  a  guiding 
star,  before  it  is  fulfilled,  and  does  not  become  through  its 
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fulfilment  in  any  way  superfluous,  but  as  fulfilled  prophecy 
renders  just  then  the  greatest  service  to  the  Church. 

Whoever  holds  Revelation  to  be  an  artificial  patchwork 
of  a  seer  who  has  seen  nothing,  may  make  further  effort 
to  discover  solutions  of  the  number  riddle  666,  and  in  fact 
any  other  riddle  of  this  book  more  satisfactory  than  have 
been  found  up  to  this  time  under  these  presuppositions. 
The  rest  of  us,  who,  in  memory  of  the  warning  of  Paul 
(1  Thess.  v.  20),  find  genuine  prophecy  in  Revelation,  of 
which  we  already  understand  something  and  hope  later  to 
understand  more,  shall,  in  face  of  the  scorn  which  is  not 
spared  us,  remember  the  words  (1  Cor.  xiv.  22) :  ^  irpoc^t^rela 

ov  TOi?  aTTLCTTOi^,  dWo,  Tol^  'jTiarevovacv. 

1.  (P.  436.)  A  usable  history  of  the  composition  of  Rev.,  which  would 
be  almost  equivalent  to  a  history  of  Christian  eschatology,  has  not  yet  been 
written.  Cf.,  however,  Lucre,  Kommentar  iiher  die  Schriften  des  Jo.  iv.  1 : 
Versuch  einer  vollsiandigen  Einl.  in  die  Offenb.  und  die  gesainte  afohal. 
Literatur,  1832. 

2.  (P.  441.)  A  difficulty  is  certainly  presented  by  the  doiible  interpreta- 
tion of  the  seven  heads  in  xvii.  9  and  xvii.  10  f.  But  no  confusion  is  created, 
simply  because  the  two  interpretations  occur  so  close  together.  The  inter- 
pretation, as  seven  kings,  which  alone  is  elaborated,  is  the  only  one  which 
agrees  with  xiii.  1-3,  12,  14,  since  a  mountain  cannot  be  mortally  wounded. 
At  the  same  time,  the  identification  in  the  latter  passage  and  xvii.  11  of  one 
of  the  heads  with  the  beast,  proves  that  the  heads,  like  the  beasts,  cannot 
designate  kings  in  distinction  from  kingdoms,  but  mean  kingdoms  together 
with  their  representative  kings.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  harlot  sits  upon 
the  seven-headed  beast  (xvii.  3),  whereas  in  xvii.  9  she  is  represented  as  sitting 
upon  the  seven  heads,  presupposes  that  the  beast  is  a  world  empire,  and  that 
the  seven  heads  are  phases  of  the  eminre,  since  the  capital  city  of  the  world 
does  not  ride  upon  a  king  or  upon  a  number  of  kings,  but  reigns  over  the 
world  empire  or  over  several  successive  world  empires.  If  xvii.  9  were 
omitted,  nothing  essential  would  be  lost.  Just  as  the  beast  signifies  not 
only  the  world  empire  of  the  antichrist  at  the  end  of  time,  together  with 
its  ruler,  but  also  the  world  empire  whose  successive  phases  are  represented 
by  the  seven  heads  from  its  beginning,  so  Babylon  also  is  the  capital  of  the 
world  empire  as  such.  It  was  situated  formerly  on  the  Euphrates,  now  on 
the  Tiber,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets  later  perhaps  it  will  be  on  the 
Seine  or  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  through  all  historical  changes  it  retains  its  old 
name.  If,  then,  the  beast  be  conceived  of  as  an  entity  persisting  throughout 
the  course  of  history,  then  Babylon  sits  upon  the  beast ;  if  the  point  of  view 
be  the  changing  aspects  of  the  world  empire,  then  Babylon  sits  upon  the 
seven  heads.  In  a  stationary  picture  successive  events  are  necessarily  repre- 
sented as  simultaneous.     This  is  true  also  of  the  interpretation  of  the  seven 
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heads  as  seven  mountains,  which  is  not  further  elaborated.  Of  course,  as  the 
writer  intended,  the  readers  who  regarded  Eonie  as  the  Babylon  of  their 
age  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  Avould  necessarily  think  of  the  seven  hills  of  Eome  ;  and 
therefore  they  have  always  understood  that  Eome  was  intended  by  the 
Babylon  of  John,  as  by  that  of  Peter  (see  vol.  ii.  163,  n.  3,  165,  n.  4,  189  n. 
5  ;  cf.  Hippol.  de  Antichr.  36  ft".  ;  Tert.  contra  Jud.  ix.  ;  Jerome,  preface  in 
Libr.  Didymi  de  spir.  sando  ;  Andreas  in  Apoc,  ed.  Sylburg,  p.  75  ff.,  81  ff.). 
However,  even  these  seven  mountains  were  only  symbols  of  the  jilaces — 
probably  upon  earth — where  successively  the  capital  of  the  world  has  stood 
and  is  destined  to  stand  (cf.  Jer.  li.  25).  Of  subordinate  importance  is  the 
question  as  to  the  succession  of  world  empires  presented  in  Eev.  Probably 
(1)  Egypt  with  Pharaoh  as  the  typical  name  of  the  king,  (2)  Assyria  with 
Sennacherib,  (3)  Babylon  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  (4)  the  Medo-Persian  empire, 
(5)  the  Grseco-Macedonian  empire,  (6)  the  Eoman  Empire  with  its  C«sar, 
(7)  the  shortlived  empire  which  is  to  come,  to  be  followed  by  a  renewal  of 
the  fifth  empire  of  which  Antiochus  is  the  antitype,  who  is  the  antichrist 
of  the  last  days.     This  is  the  eighth  kingdom. 

3.  (P.  443.)     For  the  legend  concerning  Nero,  cf.  vol.  i.  246  f.,  252  ;  Apok. 
Stud.  ii.  337-352,  393-405. 

4.  (P.  444.)  In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  antichrist,  cf.  Apok  Stud. 
1.  561-576.  Its  interpretation,  as  equivalent  to  nop  jnj,  was  proposed  first  in 
1831  by  Fritzsche  (Annalen  der  ges.  theol.  Lit.  i.  3,  S.  42  ff.)  and  then  by 
Benary,  Hitzig,  and  Eeuss,  as  it  seems,  quite  independently  both  of  Fritzsche 
and  of  one  another  (cf.  Bleek,  Varies,  iiher  die  Ap.  S.  292  f.).  The  defective 
spelling  nop  instead  of  the  regular  no'p  (as  in  the  Talmud  ;  cf.  also  Sh,  Matt. 
xxii.  17,  and  the  inscription  found  near  Bostra  belonging  to  the  year  47  a.d. 
C  /.  Sem.  ii.  No.  170),  is  the  least  suspicious  thing  about  this  discovery. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  other  Hebrew  interpretations  as  follows  :  Vitringa 
Comm.  633  ff.,  op'rin,  from  Ezra  ii.  13  with  reference  to  the  666  fellow-tribes- 
men, and  without  reference  to  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters.  Li^htfoot 
(with  whose  view  the  present  writer  is  acquainted  only  from  WolflP,  Cur.  phil. 
in  epist.  Jac.  etc.  1735,  p.  546),  mno  from  Num.  xiii.  13  ;  this  gives  the 
number  666,  and  the  meaning  of  -ino  suggests  fiva-ri^piov.  This  is  united  bv 
Herder  (Maranatha,  S.  148)  with  the  interpretation  nno  suggested  by  Portzig 
and  purporting  to  mean  apostasioi ;  also  Herder  appropriates  Lakemacher's 
suggestion  pyoB-  "-s  but  does  not,  like  its  originator,  refer  it  to  the  Eabban 
Simon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel  (Schiirer,  ii.  365  [Eng.  trans,  ii.  i.  365]),  but  to 
Simon  bar  Giora,  the  revolutionist  (Schiirer,  i.  621  [Eng.  trans,  i.  ii.  232]), 
Ziillig  (Offenb.  Joh.  ii.  247)  proposes  nop  ^va  p  uvh-^,  Jos.  xiii.  22  ;  but  in  order 
to  get  the  number  he  wants,  it  is  necessary  to  omit  the  indispensable  article 
before  nop  and  the  vowel  i  twice.  Aberle  (ThQSc,  1872,  S.  144)  suggests 
inn  (sic  !  supposed  to  mean  Trajan).  Volter  (2  Aufl.  S.  77),  oimx  Diriu 
(Trajanus  Hadrianus).  Bruston  (Le  chiffre  666,  Paris,  1880,  p.  11),  ci^  p  maj 
Gen.  X.  8,  i  has  to  be  omitted  in  the  second  name.  Gunkel,  S.  377,  ninn 
-Tjimp,  "  Chaos  of  the  primeval  age."  The  well-known  analogies  adduced  bv 
Gunkel  himself  might  well  have  suggested  to  liim  that  an  attribute  without 
an  article  is  questionable  Hebrew.  Several  of  these  interpretations  are 
worthy  of  the  jest  psVr  -id,  "  Mr.  Salmon,"  in  Salmon's  Jlisforic.  Introd.  to  N.T. 
(1885)  p.  300.         Greek  interpretations. — Iren.  v.  30.  3  gives  us  our  choice 
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among  Evavdas,  Teirdv,  AaTuvos,  the  last  favoured  byHippol.  (de  Antichr.  50), 
although,  according  to  the  report  of  J.  Haussleiter,  the  real  Victorinus  of 
Pettau  gives  no  name  ;  in  the  later  editions  of  his  commentary  (Migne,  v. 
col.  39d),"AvT€fjLos  and  the  Gothic  name  Teva-qpiKos  are  referred  to  as  possi- 
bilities. Others  suggest  dpvoviiai,  "  I  deny,"  or  Papiscus  (written  navdo-Kos), 
since  the  time  of  the  ancient  dialogue,  "  Jason  and  Papiskus,"  a  typical  name 
for  the  Jew  who  contends  with  the  Christian.  More  recent  explanations  are 
to  be  found  ZfNTW,  1901,  S.  109-114;  1902,  S.  238-242  ;  1903,  S.  167-174, 
264-267  ;  1904,  S.  87-88,  257-261. 

5.  (P.  445.)  In  his  discussion  of  Rev.  xiii.,  and  after  a  theological  ex- 
planation of  the  number  666  (v.  28-30),  Irenseus  remarks  in  a  supplementary 
way  (v.  30.  1,  cf.  Forsch.  vi.  70) :  "  His  autem  sic  se  habentibus  et  in  omnibus 
antiquis  et  probatissimis  et  veteriljus  scripturis  numero  hoc  posito,  et  testi- 
monium perhibentibus  his,  qui  facie  ad  faciem  Joannem  viderunt,  et  ratione 
docente  nos,  quoniam  numerus  nominis  bestise  secundum  Grcecorum  com- 
putationem  per  literas,  qua?  in  eo  sunt,  sexcentos  habebit  et  sexaginta  et  sex 
,  .  .  ignoro,  quomodo  ignoraverunt  quidam,  sequentes  idiotismum  et  medium 
frustrantes  numerum  nominis,  quinquaginta  numeros  deducentes,  pro  sex 
decadis  unam  decadem  volentes  esse."  This  reading  616  is  also  attested  to 
by  Cod.  C  (fifth  cent.),  by  two  cursives  which  unfortunately  are  no  longer 
extant  (5  and  11,  cf.  Gregory,  Prolegomena,  676),  and  by  the  Donatist  Tyconius, 
whose  remarks  on  this  point  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  agreement  of  the 
three  commentaries  dependent  upon  him  ;  those  of  the  pseudo- Augustine, 
of  Primasius,  and  of  Beatus,  cf.  Haussleiter,  Forsch.  iv.  133,  also  by  the  tract 
on  the  monogram  of  Christ  (Anecd.  Maredsol.  iii.  3.  195),  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  Jerome.  Irenaeus  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  reading  origi- 
nated innocently  through  errors  in  writing  ;  since  the  numbers  were  written 
not  only  in  numerals  (thus  Rev.  xiii.  18,  >?ACP  sah.  vg.  S^  S^  Iren.  and 
apparently  also  in  his  dpx^ala  /cat  cnrov8dla  koI  TraXaia  dvTiypa(pa.),  but  also 
in  numeral  letters  (thus  B,  some  cursives,  Copt.,  and  probably  Hippol.  de 
Antichr.  48,  50 :  x^')i  ^  could  easily  be  changed  into  I.  Notwithstanding 
the  present  writer's  remarks  in  Ajmk.  Stud.  i.  569,  this  is  certainly  possible, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  the  old  Doric  form  of  the  I  (cf.  Kirchhoff,  Stud.  z. 
Gesch.  des  griech.  Al^^habets,  3te  Aufl.  Tafel  i.  ;  Paleogr.  Soc.  series,  vol.  i. 
table  after  plate  101  ;  Inscr.  antiquiss.  Grccciw,  ed.  Rohl,  Nos.  15,  17,  20  ff.), 
but  also  according  to  inscriptions  and  coins  of  the  time  of  the  emperors  ;  cf. 
Ramsay,  JHSt,  1887,  p.  466  f.  It  was  not  vintil  later,  according  to  Irenaeus, 
that  inquisitive  persons  attempted  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  meaningless 
scribal  error  by  endeavouring  to  find  a  name  which  it  would  represent. 
The  gist  of  Irenaeus'  further  discussion  is  that  a  Roman  emperor  was  found 
designated  by  ^i^  ■  an  opinion  which  Irenaeus  controverts.  Tyconius,  who  was 
familiar  only  with  the  number  616,  makes  no  reference  to  an  historical 
explanation.  He  thought  that  he  discovered  in  the  number  the  monogram 
of  Christ,  and,  as  Burkitt  proves  {Cambridge  University  Reporter,  1896,  p.  625), 
in  reverse  position.  vP  is  held  to  be  a  combination  of  X  =  600,  1  =  10,  and 
the  old  form  of  the  episemon=6,  which  at  the  same  time  stands  for  the 
name  of  Christ.  This  reversed  ^r  i?,  therefore,  a  suitable  monogram  for 
the  antichrist.      This  meaning  cannot  be  correct  and  original ;  for,  in  the 
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first  place,  according  to  Irenaeus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  66G,  not  610,  was 
the  number  written  by  John.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  just  as  little 
doubt  that  this  was  originally  written  in  numerals,  not  in  numeral  letters. 
This  disposes  of  Irenaeus'  well-meant  supposition  that  the  reading  is  due 
to  an  innocent  scribal  error,  and  likewise  of  Tyconius'  explanation,  wliich 
is,  moreover,  based  upon  the  incredible  supposition  that  the  monogram  of 
:  Christ  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  Eev.,  or,  if  the  reading  616  is  not  genuine, 
at  least  some  time  before  Irenseus  ;  see,  however,  vol.  ii.  192  f.  Finally,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  number  616  should  have  originated  in  this  accidental 
way  and  afterwards  been  given  a  meaning,  because,  without  any  resort  to 
artifice  whatever,  the  number  gives  a  thoroughly  intelligible  name,  Tdios 
Kaiaap  (r  =  3,  a=l,  t  =  10,  o  =  70,  o-  =  200,  K  =  20,  a  =  l,  t=10,  o-  =  200,  a  =  l, 
p=  100  =  616).  This  observation,  which  the  present  writer  believed  to  be 
original  with  him  in  Apok.  Stud.  i.  571,  is  said  to  have  been  made  earlier 
by  Weyers,  Disput.  de  libra  apoc,  Lugd.  Bat.  1728  (so  quoted  by  Ziillig, 
Offh.  Joh.  i.  147  ;  others,  1828.  The  present  writer  has  not  seen  the  work). 
Because  of  the  desire  to  find  here  a  reference  to  Caius  Csesar,  i.e.  Caligula 
|(cf.  vol.  i.  228,  237  f.),  before  the  time  of  Irenseus,  unknown  persons  residing 
;in  Rome  or  the  West,  not  in  Asia,  changed  the  number  666  to  616.  Spitta, 
:S.  392  ff.,  holds  the  view  that  in  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  of  Caligula's  time, 
which  he  makes  one  of  the  sources  of  the  canonical  Apocalypse  (above,  p, 
'407,  n.  11),  the  number  616  was  found  which  meant  Caligula,  that  between 
90  and  110  the  Christian  editor,  by  making  the  Hebrew  alphabet  his  basis 
and  changing  616  into  666,  introduced  the  name  Nero  Ccesar,  and  that 
finally  those  who  are  opposed  by  Irenajus,  on  the  basis  of  "an  old  tradi- 
tion" (S.  394),  reintroduced  the  original  number  616  from  the  Jewish  into 
the  canonical  Apocalypse.  It  seems  impossible  to  accept  this  explanation. 
For  it  represents  the  Jewish  apocalyptic  writer  as  basing  his  computation 
upon  the  Greek  alphabet,  while  the  Christian  apocalyptic  writer  living  in 
Asia  Minor  uses  the  Hebrew  alphabet !  But  most  inconceivable  of  all  is 
the  interpolation  about  the  year  150  of  a  canonical  Apocalypse  originating 
between  90  and  110  from  a  Jewish  Apocalypse  written  about  40.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  a  confusion  of  the  texts  of  an  earlier  and  a  later 
recension  of  a  Biblical  book  (cf.  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  the  many 
ilements  which  date  from  a  time  previous  to  Jerome).  But  this  presupposes 
:hat  the  older  recension  has  been  used  canonically  for  generations  in  the 
'hurch ;  and  cannot  be  at  once  entirely  displaced  by  the  new  recension. 
Phenomena  of  this  kind  offer  no  analogy  whatever  for  the  relation  of  this 
lUeged  Jewish  Apocalypse  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 
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XI. 

CHRONOLOGICAL    SURVEY.  | 

1.  Preliminary  Remarks. — (1)  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  text-book  to  arrange  the  entire  chronology  of  th( 
history  recorded  in  the  N.T.  and  at  the  same  time  t( 
fix  the  dates  of  the  writings  brought  together  in  tha: 
collection.  The  relative  chronology  of  these  writings 
however,  has  been  established  in  many  particulars  by  th( 
investio-ation  of  the  individual  books.  In  order  to  con 
struct  their  absolute  chronology,  there  seemed  to  be  de 
manded,  as  the  only  sufficient  thing,  a  complete  enumera 
tion  and  not  a  wholly  superficial  discussion  of  the  possibL 
synchronisms  between  the  N.T.  literature  and  genera 
history,  and  of  those  synchronisms  which  do  not  as  yet 
but  perhaps  in  the  near  future  may  help  in  fixing  th( 
dates  absolutely.  These  synchronisms  concern  especially 
the  history  of  Paul,  the  chronology  of  which  has  beei 
discussed  in  recent  years  with  particular  interest.  (2 
Literature  : — Bengel,  Or  do  temporum,  1741,  268-295 
Wurm,  TZfTh,  1853,  S.  3-103 ;  Anger,  De  tempor.  in  acti 
apost.  ratione,  1833  ;  Wieseler,  Chronologic  des  ajoost 
Zeitalters,  1848;  Hofmann,  NT.  v.  11-17;  Lightfoot 
Bibl  Essays  (written  1863),  1893,  pp.  21-233  ;  Aberk 
ThQSc,  1886,  S.  553  ff".;  Aberle,  Bibl  Zeitschrift  voi 
Gottsberger  und  SicJcenberger,  1903,  S.  256  5".  ;  0.  Holtz 
mann,  NtL  Zeitgeschichte,  1895,  S.  128  0".;  Blass,  Ack 
Apost.  editio  pliilol.  1895,  p.  22  5".;  Harnack,  Chronol 
der  altchristl.  Literatur,  Bd.  i.  1897,  S.  233  5".;  Belser 
ThQSc,    1898,    S.    353  5".;    Ramsay,    several    articles    ii 
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ExiJOS.  1896,  1897,  1900;  Bacon,  Exidos.  1898,  1899, 
1900;  Schilrer,  Z/'Tf  TA,  1898,  S.  21-42;  Schurer,  Gesch. 
des  Jiid.  Volks^,  i.  (1901)  in  many  passages,  especially  S. 
577  fF.  [Eng.  trans,  i.  ii.  181  fF.];  Honnicke,  Chronol.  des 
Apostels  PI.  1903;  Zahu,  PRE\  xv.  62-68  (1904); 
Clemen,  Paulus,  Bd.  i.  (1904).  (3)  In  the  following 
remarks,  which  set  forth  the  grounds  for  some  of  the 
principal  dates  in  the  table  on  p.  481  ff.,  the  conclusions 
already  reached  in  this  book  concerning  the  origin  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  N.T.  writings,  especially  of  Acts, 
are  assumed.  These  remarks  also  recognise  the  principle, 
that  in  historical  matters  no  writer  is  infallible,  but  each 
must  be  judged  according  to  his  historical  position  and 
probable  intention  in  writing.  For  example,  Tacitus  is 
better  acquainted  with  Eome  than  is  Josephus ;  Josephus 
\b  better  acquainted  with  Palestine  than  is  Tacitus. 
Josephus  (born  in  37),  though  poorly  informed  concerning 
!3onditions  among  the  Jews  during  the  forty  years  prior  to 
his  birth  and  the  first  decade  after  it  (above,  p.  97  ff.),  is 
jthe  classical  witness  for  the  same  conditions  between  50 
;and  70,  and  in  questions  concerning  the  order  of  events 
'during  this  period  certainly  deserves  incomparably  more 
3redence  than  the  chroniclers,  learned  and  unlearned,  from 
ithe  time  of  Julius  Africanus  onwards.  Leavins:  out  of 
(account  the  len2;th  of  time  between  a  writer  and  the  event 
which  he  records,  in  chronological  questions  the  authority 
of  even  a  mediocre  historian  who  gives  a  connected 
narrative  is  greater  than  that  of  chroniclers  who  group 
together  separate  dates,  generally  on  the  basis  of  some 
scheme.  Where  the  chronicler  has  used,  or  seems  to  have 
used,  official  lists  of  emperors  or  bishops  and  their  years 
bf  ofiice,  he  should  be  given  a  hearing ;  but  it  is  certain 
[that  there  were  no  such  lists  of  the  procurators  of  Pales- 
tine. Furthermore,  it  must  be  regarded  as  not  per- 
missible to  change  dates  which  without  variation  are 
transmitted  by  such  ancient  and  widely  manifest  tradition 
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as  that  of  the  N.T.  writings,  e.g.,  in  Gal.  ii.  1  to  substi- 
tute for  hia   SeKUTea-adpcov,  with  Marcion    (GK,  ii.   497\ 
Bca  rea-adpcov,  as  proposed  by  Grotius  and  Eeiche  (Comm. 
crit.  ii.  1-10),  and  accepted  by  Baljon  (Komm.  zum  Gal. 
S.  16-19,  102).     If  in  the  future  a  text  with  this  reading 
should  turn  up,  every  critic  would  certainly  know  that  it 
was  a  correction  due  to  such  reflections  as  are  found  in 
the   Chron.  pasch.,  ed.   Bonn,   i.   436.     Furthermore,  on 
stylistic  grounds,  it  seems  impossible  to  reckon  the  fourteen 
years  from  the  conversion  of  Paul  (Gal.  i.  15)  instead  of 
from  the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  three  years    after   the 
conversion  (Gal.  i.  18).     Even  omitting  irdXiv  m  Gal.  ii.  1, 
which  refers  directly  to  i.  18,  with  Marcion  {GK,  ii.  497), 
Iren.  et  al.  evecTu,  which  is  twice  repeated  in  i.  18  and 
ii.  1,  shows  that  the  three  facts — the  conversion,  the  first 
and  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem — are  links  in  a  chain 
(cf.    1  Cor.   XV.    4-8),   the  second   of  which  is  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  space  of  fourteen  years  (cf.  the  ex-' 
pression  with  that  of  Acts  xxiv.  17) ;  so  that  we  have  an' 
interval  of  seventeen  years  between  the  conversion  and 
the  event  narrated  in  Gal.  ii.  1-10;  cf.  ZKom.  Gal.  76  f. 
Moreover,  for   the    present   writer   as   for   most   modern: 
scholars  there  is  no  question  that  the  events  referred  to 
in  Gal.  ii.  1-10  are  the  same  as  those  of  Acts  xv.  1-29. 
This  is  evidenced  not  only  by  the  practical  identity  of  the 
two  accounts,  but  also  by  the  impossibility  of  making  anyi 
other  combination.     A  combination  of  Gal.  ii.  and  Acts 
xviii.  22  is  impossible,  because  in  the  latter  passage  Paul 
does  not  go  to  Jerusalem  at  all  (above,  p.  29  £,  n.  8),  and 
because  Galatians  was  written  prior  to  this  time.     But  it' 
is  just  as  impossible  to  combine  Gal.  ii.  with  Acts  xi.  30, 
xii.  25,  because  this  journey  with  the  collection  took  place' 
in  the  autumn  of  44  (see  below),  subtracting  from  which 
the  seventeen  years,  we  should  have  the  year  27  as  the 
date  of  Paul's  conversion,  which  is  impossible.     Even  if, 
on  the  presupposition  of  the  combination  of  Acts  xi.  30 
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{and  Gal.  ii.  1,  it  were  admissible  to  subtract  only  fourteen 
years,  Paul's  conversion  would  have  to  be  dated  in  the 
jyear  30,  which  would  make  such  combination  very  improb- 
able.    In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  it  is  by  no 
imeans  certain  in  what  year  Jesus'  death  took  place ;  it 
certainly  did  not  occur  before  the  year  29,     Moreover,  it 
|is  impossible  to  crowd  the  events  of  Acts  i.-ix.  into  the 
interval  between  the  Passover  of  29  and  the  autumn  of  30. 
One   needs    only  to  recall  the   complete   change   in   the 
lattitude  of  the  Pharisaical  party  and  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion toward  the  early  Church — as  contrasted  with  that  of 
jthe  Sadducees — which  took  place  in  the  interval  between 
ithe  events  of  Acts  i.-v.  and  the  events  of  Acts  vi.-ix. 
This   would    require    years.      Furthermore,  Rom.   xvi.    7 
(vol.  i.  418,  n.  23)  shows  that  Paul's  conversion  could  not 
jhave  taken  place  until  several  years  after  the  death  of 
Jesus.     The    fact   that   Paul  makes    no   mention    of  the 
jjourney  with  the  collection  in  Gal.  ii.  1  is  no  reason  either 
for  such  impracticable  combinations,  or  for  questioning  the 
ihistoricity  of  the  journey  with  the  collection  in  Acts  xi. 
30.     The  historicity  of  the  account  is  proved  both  by  the 
[general  character  of  Acts  and  by  the  fact  that  Luke  was 
in  Antioch  at  the  time  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  sent 
jto  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  27  ;  above,  pp.  2,  4,  28).     Paul 
does  not  say  in  Gal.  ii.  1  that  after  his  first  visit  he  re- 
mained away  from  Jerusalem  fourteen  years ;  this  would 
have  required  just  as  positive  a  denial  of  his  presence 
there    as  we  have  in  i.    16-18    if   there    had   been    any 
occasion  for  such  a  statement.     He  merely  says  that  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years  after  his  first  visit,  and 
tells  why.     There  is  no  claim  that  the  narrative  is  com- 
plete, especially  if  irdXiv,  which  is  by  no  means  certain, 
be   omitted.       It   will,    however,    be    made    clear   below 
(p.  455  f.)  why  Paul  omits  mention  of  the  journey  with 
the  collection,  and  why  his  opponents  could  not  use  this 
lagainst  him. 
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Finally,  it  is  assumed  that  tlie  reQ-ulations  o;overninc 
ancient  traffic  were  used,  where  the  sources  do  not  expressl} 
state  otherwise.  Navigation  was  regularly  closed  fron 
the  beginning  of  November  until  the  beginning  of  Marci 
(according  to  Vegetius,  de  Re  Milit.  iv.  39,  from  Novem 
ber  11  until  March  10).  According  to  the  ancient  calen 
dars,  the  festival  connected  with  the  opening  of  navigation 
the  Navigium  Isidis  (cf.  Apul.  Metamorjoh.  xi.  7  fi". 
Lactant.  Inst.  i.  11.  21)  fell  on  the  fifth  of  March,  C.I.L 
i.  1  (ed.  ii.)  pp.  260,  280,  311.  For  the  causes  of  this  "  weal 
point  in  ancient  navigation,"  the  mare  clausum,  se( 
Breusing,  Nautih  der  Alien,  S.  160.  From  1  Cor.  xvi.  6 
Tit.  iii.  12  (cf.  Acts  xx.  3,  6),  we  see  that  Paul  took  this 
into  consideration  in  making  the  plans  for  his  journeys 
He  awaits  in  port  cities  the  end  of  the  winter,  i.e.,  th( 
reopening  of  navigation.  This  is  also  the  meaning  o: 
Trapaxeifjbd^eiv  in  Acts  xxvii.  12,  xxviii.  11.  For  thif 
reason  an  assumption  like  that  of  Erbes  (Die  Todestagi 
der  Apostel  Pi.  und  PI.  S.  48  f.),  that  Paul  sailed  fron 
Malta  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  is  quite  inadmissible 
Particularly,  after  the  experiences  which  the  travellers 
had  had  on  their  way  to  Malta,  this  would  have  shown  ar 
incredible  lack  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  centurior 
Julius.  Moreover,  the  latter  was  merely  taking  passage, 
and  the  decision  as  to  whether,  contrary  to  custom,  the 
ship  and  cargo  should  be  exposed  to  special  danger  rested 
primarily  not  with  him,  but  with  the  captain  of  the  Alex- 
andrian vessel.  That  part  of  the  sea  was  regarded  as 
especially  dangerous  (Polybius,  i.  37),  and  an  officer  en- 
trusted with  a  responsible  order  would,  according  to 
Vegetius  {op.  cit.),  exercise  more,  not  less  care,  than  the 
captain  of  a  merchant  vessel.  In  view  of  the  character 
of  his  report  in  Acts  xxvii.-xxviii.,  Luke  could  not  have 
failed  to  note  any  departure  from  the  rule,  or  to  have 
stated  the  reason  for  the  particular  haste  of  the  Alex- 
andrian captain  and  for  the  consequent  decision  of  Julius. 
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The    synchronisms  will  be  noted   in    their   chronological 
i^rder. 

2.  The  Ethnarch  of  Aretas,  i.e.,  of  the  Nabatsean 
iing  Harithath  iv.,  the  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas, 
•showed  himself  hostile  to  Paul,  according  to  2  Cor.  xi.  32 
\  =  Acts  ix.  24),  at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Damascus  to 
Terusalem,  three  years  after  his  conversion  {Gal.  i.  18). 
The  question  need  not  be  discussed  whether  Damascus 
Ivvas  at  that  time,  and  only  temporarily,  a  part  of  the  king- 
i:lom  of  Aretas  (mentioned  by  Gutschmid  in  Euting,  Nahat. 
\Tnschr.  S.  85  ;  Schiirer,  i.  737,  ii.  82,  118  [Eng.  trans,  i. 
ii.  357,  II.  i.  QQ,  98]).  The  present  writer  believes  that 
on  very  good  grounds  he  has  disputed  this  position  (NKZ, 
1904,  S.  34  ft;;  FEE\  xv.  62f.— in  the  latter  of  which 
iarticles  he  has  contested  other  confused  views).  Certainly 
lit  was  impossible  to  speak  of  an  ethnarch  of  Aretas  after 
the  latter  had  ceased  to  live  and  reign.  At  the  same 
;time  we  cannot  determine  definitely  either  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  his  reign,  though  from  his  coins  and  in- 
scriptions we  know  that  he  lived  to  see  the  forty-eighth 
iyear  of  his  reign.  His  immediate  successor,  Abia,  ruled 
under  Claudius  and  in  the  time  of  Izates  of  Adiabene  (Jos. 
Ant.  XX.  4.  1),  the  latest  possible  dates  of  whose  successor, 
Malchus  (Maliku)  11.  (listed  by  Gutschmid  as  Malchus  ill.), 
according  to  Gutschmid,  S.  86,  were  from  April  49  to 
April  71.  But  only  the  final  date  is  certain,  whereas 
the  year  of  importance  to  us  is  that  of  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Aretas  reigned 
from  about  9  B.C.  to  39  a.d.  (Gutschmid,  S.  65  ;  Schiirer, 
i.  736  ff.  [Eng.  trans,  i.  ii.  356  ft'.]).  If  Aretas'  reign  did 
not  extend  beyond  this  year,  Paul's  flight  from  Damascus 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  year  39,  at  the  very  latest, 
and  his  conversion  at  the  very  latest  in  the  year  36. 
However,  it  may  just  as  well  have  occurred  several  years 
earlier. 

3.  Herod  Agrippa  i.,  who  received  the  dominion  and 
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royal  title  of  his  grandfather  from  Claudius  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne,  Jan.  24tli, 
41  (Jos.  Bell.  ii.  11.  5;  Ant.  xix.  5.  1),  died  three  years 
later  (Bell.  ii.  11.  6  ;  Ant.  xix.  8.  2),  i.e.  in  the  year  44, 
according  to  Acts  xii.  3,  19,  some  time  after  the  Passover. 
With  this  agrees  the  fact  that  the  festive  games  at  Csesarea, 
on  the  occasion  of  which  he  died,  were  held  in  honour  of 
the  emperor,  more  specifically  virep  t?}?  eKeivov  o-o)T7)pia<;  [Ant. 
xix.  8.  2),  which  can  refer  only  to  Claudius'  safe  return  from 
Britain  in  the  spring  of  44  (Dio  Cass.  Ix.  23 ;  Suet. 
Claud,  xvii.  ;  Eus.  Chron.  Ahr.  2060  ;  cf.  Schiirer,  i.  562 
[Eng.  trans,  i.  ii.  163]).  The  summer  of  that  year  must 
have  come  before  the  news  of  this  event  could  have  reached 
Palestine  and  been  the  occasion  of  extraordinary  festivities. 
If  this  determines  the  chronology  of  the  events  in  Acts 
xii.  1-23,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
collection  journey  in  Acts  xi.  30,  xii.  25,  to  the  events 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  in  the  year 
44.  There  are  three  possibilities.  Of  these,  the  Jlrst  is  to 
be  excluded,  namely,  that  which  makes  the  journey  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  and  from  Jerusalem  take  place  before  the 
events  of  xii.  1-23.  In  this  case  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand why  xii.  25  is  not  added  directly  after  xi.  30, 
especially  since  nothing  is  added  after  xii.  25,  the  narrative 
beginning  in  xiii.  1  being  entirely  new.  The  second  possi- 
bility, namely,  that  the  events  recorded  in  xii.  1-23 
coincide  with  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem, 
is  likewise  to  be  rejected.  In  that  case,  (1)  these  events 
would  naturally  in  some  way  be  woven  into  the  story  of 
the  experiences  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  it  would  some- 
where be  intimated  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  witnessed 
these  events  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  story  would  not  be 
inserted  into  the  account  by  means  of  a  very  indefinite 
date  like  that  in  xii.  1.  (2)  The  only  natural  explana- 
tion of  7r/909  Tov<;  irpea^vTepov^  in  xi.  30  is  the  absence  of  the 
apostles  from  Jerusalem.     The  disposition  of  the  collection 
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iViOney  by  the  presbyters,  with  the  apostles  present  in  the 
city,  is,  of  course,  conceivable  ;  cf.  vi.  1-6.  But  in  xi,  30 
the  Church  to  which  the  money  was  sent  seems  to  be 
represented  by  the  presbyters  alone,  among  whom  the 
"  bishop  "  James  is  reckoned,  notwithstanding  his  eminent 
position  (cf.  xii.  17,  xxi.  18  ;  per  contra,  cf.  xv.  2,  4,  6,  22, 
L'3,  xvi.  4,  Gal.  ii.  1-10  ;  Forsch.  vi.  353).  Only  the  third 
possibility  remains,  namely,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  came 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  events  of  xii.  1-23.  Peter  had 
already  fled  from  Jerusalem  (xii.  17).  Inasmuch  as  Peter 
in  departing  speaks  only  of  James  and  the  Church,  not  of 
the  other  apostles,  we  infer  that  the  latter,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  were  then  present  in  Jerusalem,  had  made  use  of 
their  right  to  flee  (Matt.  x.  23)  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  the  apostle  James  and  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  Peter,  since  manifestly  Agrippa's  designs  were 
against  the  apostles  in  general.  So  Acts  xii.  1-23  is  an 
episode  taken  out  of  the  past,  which,  apart  from  whatever 
independent  value  it  may  have,  serves  to  show  the  con- 
dition of  things  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  encountered  in 
Jerusalem.  One  apostle  had  been  beheaded,  another  had 
been  saved  by  a  miracle  and  had  afterwards  fled,  the  others 
had  left  Jerusalem  earlier.  The  direction  of  the  Church 
was  in  the  hands  of  James  and  the  presbyters  alone. 
Paul  did  not  see  an  apostle  on  this  occasion.  Therefore 
he  had  no  reason  tvhatever  to  mention  this  journey  in 
Galatians.  The  only  thing  that  follows  directly  from 
what  precedes  is  the  fact  that  the  collection  journey  took 
place  after  the  death  of  Agrippa  i.,  therefore  at  the  earliest 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  44.  Since,  moreover,  the  full 
year  during  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  teaching 
together  in  Antioch  (xi.  26)  could  have  ended,  not  with 
the  introduction  of  the  name  Christian,  or  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Agabus  (xi,  27),  but  only  with  an  event  causing  a 
serious  interruption  in  the  teaching  work,  i.e.  with  the 
journey  with  the  collection,  from  which    point  the  time 
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(ivtavrbv  o\ov)  is  to  be  reckoned  backwards,  it  follows  that 
Barnabas  could  not  bave  brought  Paul  from  Tarsus  before 
the  summer  of  the  year  43.  But  these  dates  (summer  of 
43  and  summer  of  44),  before  which  the  events  could  not 
have  taken  place,  must  coincide  very  nearly  with  the  actual 
dates.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  a  year  or  more  elapsed 
after  Peter's  flight  and  the  death  of  Agrippa,  before  Paul 
and  Barnabas  came  to  Jerusalem,  the  episode  in  xii.  1-23 
is  inserted  in  a  very  awkward  place,  and  fails  to  fulfil  its 
purpose,  namely,  to  show  the  condition  of  things  at  the 
time  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  arrived.  Moreover,  the 
expression  Kar'  eicelvov  Tov  Katpov,  xii.  1  (cf.  xix.  23),  not- 
withstanding its  fiexibility,  needs  to  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  context,  and  the  only  thing  with  which  it 
can  be  connected  is  the  collection  journey,  which  ended 
the  first  full  year  of  Paul's  work  as  a  teacher  in  Antioch 
(xi.  26,  30).  The  events  recorded  in  xii.  1-23  did  not 
take  place  before  the  beginning  of  this  year, — in  which 
case  the  episode  would  belong  before  xi.  25,  if  it  ought  not 
to  follow  immediately  after  xi.  18, — but  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  from  summer  to  summer,  or  autumn  to  autumn. 
Therefore  the  collection  journey  took  place  in  the  summer, 
or,  since  it  was  not  customary  to  travel  to  the  south  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year  unless  it  was  necessary,  more 
probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  44, — the  autumn  of  the 
year  in  which  James  had  been  put  to  death  at  Easter, — 
and  Barnabas  brought  Paul  from  Tarsus  in  the  summer  or 
autumn  of  43.  But  these  dates  must  be  further  defended, 
in  view  of  the  misunderstandings  which  have  arisen  about 
the  collection  journey.  The  first  occasion  for  the  collection 
mentioned  (xi.  28)  is  Agabus'  prophecy  of  a  general  famine. 
This  very  general  prophecy  (that  6\t]  ■q  oiKov/xevrj  cannot 
refer  to  Judea  has  been  shown  above,  p.  130  f.)  caused  the 
Christians  of  Antioch  to  think  at  once  of  their  poverty- 
stricken  brethren  in  Judea,  and  led  to  the  decision  to  raise 
a  collection  for  them,  each  giving  according  to  his  ability. 
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The  language  in  xi.  29  and  the  analogy  of  other  collections 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  10,  ix.  2)  justify  us  in  supposing 
that  a  year  or  more  elapsed  before  the  collection  was  com- 
pleted, and  that  it  was  not  sent  until  much  later.  In 
xi.  30  {o  Kal  iirolrjaav,  cf.  Gal.  ii.  10)  the  sending  of  the 
collection  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  resolution  to 
take  and  to  send  a  collection.  The  difference  in  time 
between  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  is  even  more 
clearly  indicated  in  xi.  28.  Every  unprejudiced  reader 
would  necessarily  infer  from  the  contrast  between  fieXXeiv 
ea-eadai  and  'tjtl';  iyevero  eVt  KXavStov  that  the  prophecy  IVCtS 
made  in  the  time  of  Caligula  (died  January  24,  41),  and 

fulfilled  in  the  time  of  his  successor  Claudius  (vol.  i.  228  ; 
cf.  Bengel,  Ord.  temp.  p.  247).  Since  now  xi.  25-26,  30, 
xii.  25,  place  us  in  the  year  between  the  summer  or  autumn 
of  43  and  the  same  time  in  44,  it  is  clear  that  in  xi.  27-29, 
according  to  his  custom  (above,  pp.  64-68),  Luke  goes 
back  to  the  time  prior  to  January  41  in  order  to  explain 
the  journey  with  the  collection  in  the  autumn  of  44.  The 
date  mentioned  in  xi.  27  (cf.  vi.  1  ;  Matt.  iii.  1)  refers 
quite  generally  to  the  beginning  of  the  Church  in  Antioch, 
described  in  xi.  19-26.  No  statement  is  made  as  to  what 
occasioned  the  sending  of  the  money,  and  to  assume  that 
the  actual  breakino;  out  of  the  famine  in  Palestine  caused 
it  to  be  sent  is  arbitrary.  If  the  indefinite  prophecy  of  a 
single  prophet  was  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  collection  of 

^a  charitable  fund,  any  indication  that  this  prophecy  was 
about  to  be  fulfilled  could  have  led  to  the  resolution  to 
send  the  money  at  once  to  the  poor  Judeans,  who  had 
been  in  mind  from  the  first.  If,  in  addition,  the  news  had 
reached  Antioch  of  Agrippa's  persecution  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  the  orphaned  condition  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
then  there  was  all  the  more  reason  for  such  an  immediate 
exercise  of  brotherly  love.  The  prophecy  of  Agabus,  how- 
ever, did  not  begin  to  be  fulfilled  until  after  the  beginning  of 
Claudius'  reign,  which  was  generally  afflicted  by  assiduce 
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sterilitates  (Suet.  Claudius,  xviii.  ;  for  further  particulars 
see  above,  p.  130  f.).  For  Luke  this  was  sufficient  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  Agabus,  whose  indefinite  and 
popular  language  he  does  not  hesitate  to  repeat.  It  was 
likewise  sufficient  to  induce  the  Autiochians  to  send  the 
money  collected,  without  waiting  for  a  great  famine  actually 
to  occur  in  Judea.  Although  this  makes  the  Pauline 
chronology  really  independent  of  the  date  of  the  famine  in 
Judea,  the  following  brief  remarks  concerning  the  latter 
may  be  made.  According  to  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5.  2,  it  took 
place  under  the  procurator  Tiberius  Alexander.  The 
correct  reading  in  this  passage  is  certainly  not  that 
adopted  by  Niese  following  the  epitome  eVl  tovtov,  but 
eVfc  Tovroa,  as  in  the  Greek  MSS.,  the  Latin  version,  and 
Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  12,  1  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
unnecessary,  with  Anger,  43  f. ;  Wieseler,  157  f. ;  Lightfoot, 
216;  Schiirer,  i.  567  f.  [Eng.  trans,  i.  ii.  169  £],  to  refer 
this  to  the  last  two  procurators  mentioned,  namely,  Fadus 
and  Tiberius  Alexander.  Because,  in  the  first  place, 
Josephus,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  xx.  5.  1,  sharply 
distinguishes  the  history  of  the  procuratorship  of  Fadus 
from  what  follows.  In  the  second  place,  that  construction 
would  require  the  reading  eVt  tovtwv.  The  phrase  eVi 
TouTot?,  like  the  following  tt/jo?  tovtol<;  (cf.  also  xx.  12 ; 
Niese,  267),  is  to  be  taken  in  a  neuter  sense,  and  means, 
as  often  in  Eusebius,  "  under  these  conditions  and  circum- 
stances," and  consequently  "  at  this  time  "  ;  cf.  H.  E. 
i.  1.  3,  2.  20  (ef  oh),  iii.  4.  11  ;  chap.  12  ;  23.  1  ;  Mart. 
Palcestin(B,  xii.  (beginning)  (cf.  xi.  31),  practically  the 
same  as  eV  tovtoi^,  H.  E.  iv.  21,  and  ev  tovtw,  iii.  18.  1, 
iv.  15.  1,  V.  13.  1,  vi.  18.  1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
text of  XX.  2.  1  to  indicate  that  the  famine  in  connection 
with  which  the  princess  Helena  distinguished  herself  by 
deeds  of  mercy  (xx.  2.  5)  occurred  during  the  procurator- 
ship  of  Fadus  (xx.  1.  1  f.),  for  the  reason  that  xx.  2.  1  fi". 
deals  with  the  conversion  of  Helena  to  Judaism.     In  this 
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connection,  Josephus  speaks  proleptically  of  her  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  wliich  was  coincident  with  the  famine  (xx. 
2.  5),  and,  in  the  same  way,  speaks  even  of  her  death 
(xx.  4.  3).  He  then  returns  to  the  procuratorship  of 
Fadus  (xx.  5.  1),  and  only  after  he  has  given  an  account 
of  the  accession  of  Tiberius  Alexander  does  he  indicate  that 
the  activity  of  Helena  belongs  historically  in  connection 
with  the  famine  (xx.  5.  2).  From  xx.  1.  2  we  know  that 
Fadus  was  still  in  office  in  45  (according  to  a  more 
uncertain  reading,  on  the  28th  of  June  45).  According  to 
XX.  5.  2,  Tiberius  Alexander  was  again  recalled  in  the 
year  48  ;  for  Josephus  connects  this  event  with  the  death 
of  Herod  of  Chalcis,  which  is  dated  by  him  in  48,  by  a  kul 
before  which  there  should  be  no  pause.  The  year  is, 
therefore,  the  date  of  Alexander's  recall.  This  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  indefinite  connection  indicated  in  Bell. 
ii.  11.  6.  If  we  are  willing  to  assume,  contrary  to  the 
whole  impression  of  the  narrative  in  Ant.  xx.  1.  1-5.  2, 
that  the  decree  of  Claudius,  referred  to  in  xx.  1.  2,  belonged 
to  the  latter  and  not  to  the  earlier  part  of  Fadus'  term  of 
office,  and  that  Fadus  held  office  a  very  short  time,  while 
Tiberius  Alexander  held  office  for  a  very  long  period,  their 
respective  terms  of  office  must  be  divided  somewhat  as 
follows  :  Fadus,  44  to  46  or  47  ;  Tiberius  Alexander,  from 
46  or  47  to  48.  Therefore  the  famine  in  Judea  certainly 
did  not  fall  in  44  or  45,  but  took  place  between  46  and  48, 
probably  47  or  48.  Even  if  repeated  bad  harvests  from 
41  to  45  in  various  lands  had  raised  prices  in  Palestine 
also,  famine  conditions  did  not  exist  there  at  the  very 
earliest  until  46,  and  so  were  not  the  occasion  of  the 
collection  journey.  Two  further  remarks  may  be  added. 
In  2  Cor.  xii.  1-4,  Paul  alludes  to  an  experience  of  visions 
of  a  kind  to  give  him  a  feeling  of  his  importance  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Although,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  this  experience 
took  place,  he  speaks  of  it  with  the  greatest  animation  and 
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precision.  When  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  give  any 
definite  account  of  his  physical  and  psychical  condition  at 
that  moment,  it  is  not  because  the  memory  of  it  has  faded, 
but  merely  because  he  is  reproducing  the  first  impression 
which  one  has  upon  awakening  from  a  state  of  ecstasy 
(c£  Acts  xii,  9).  For  him  it  must  have  been  a  very 
significant  experience.  Of  course,  the  reference  here 
cannot  be  to  the  experience  near  Damascus,  as  some 
ancient  writers  suppose,  nor  to  his  vision  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  subsequent  to  his  conversion 
(Acts  xxii.  17-21);  for  2  Cor.  was  certainly  written  later 
than  Galatians,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  the  apostolic 
council,  which  is  spoken  of  as  already  past,  took  place 
fourteen  years  after  the  first  visit  and  seventeen  years  after 
Paul's  conversion.  By  the  vision  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  his 
thoughts  were  turned  to  a  future  mission  to  the  Gentiles 

(Acts    xxii.     21,     i^aTToaTeXco,    not     e^a-KoareWco).        It    WaS 

necessary  for  him  to  wait  for  years  in  Tarsus  until  the 
Lord  should  redeem  His  word  and  send  him  to  the  Gentiles. 
In  the  summer  of  43,  Barnabas  sought  him  out  in  Tarsus, 
and  drew  him  into  the  missionary  w^ork  at  Antioch. 
According  to  the  chronology  here  followed,  2  Cor.  was 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  year  57.  Subtracting 
fourteen  years,  we  have  the  year  43.  The  two  dates, 
arrived  at  independently  of  each  other,  agree  in  this, 
namely,  that  the  significant  revelation  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  and 
the  new  call  and  actual  participation  of  Paul  in  missionary 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  both  fall  in  the  year  43.  Is  this 
to  be  explained  as  chance,  or  do  the  two  reckonings  agree 
both  as  regards  the  year  and  even  the  time  of  the  year, 
because  the  events  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xii.  2  and  Acts 
xi.  25  were  simultaneous  ?  If  several  years  before  this 
Paul  became  aware  that  he  was  to  receive  a  new  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus,  by  which  he  was  to  be  directed  to  preach  to 
the  Gentiles,  he  could  not  have  begun  this  work  until  this 
revelation  was  received.     Barnabas'  summons  could  not  of 
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itself  have  been  sufficient.     The  fact  that  only  the  human 
I    summons  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  25  is  merely  an  accurate 
'    illustration  of  the  same  relation  which  exists  iDetween  Acts 
I    XV.    2   and   Gal.   ii.   2.     The    human    summons  does    not 
exclude    the    Kara   uTroKaXv^Lv.      But   in    both   cases   the 
historian    Luke    emphasises    the    external   aspect   of   the 
matter,  whereas  Paul  emphasises  the  supernatural  side  in 
the  great  crises  of  his  life.  A  second  remark  needs  to 

be  added  here  concerning  Peter's  visit  to  Antioch.  In 
NKZ;  1894,  S.  435-448,  the  present  writer  claimed  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  this  visit  took  place  before  the 
apostolic  council,  probably  shortly  after  Acts  xii.  17.  It 
is  left  to  others  to  judge  whether  or  not  Belser,  Bihl. 
Stud.,  edited  by  Bardenhewer,  i.  3  (1896),  S.  127-139,  has 
successfully  refuted  this  thesis.  The  visit  of  the  prophets 
from  Judea,  Acts  xi.  27  ;  the  collection  journey,  xi.  30  ; 
Mark's  settlement  in  Antioch,  xii.  25,  in  the  autumn  of  44  ; 
the  visit  of  Peter  and  of  others  associated  with  James, 
Gal.  ii.  11—14, — constitute  a  series  of  events  extendino- 
from  about  40  to  45. 

4.  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Acts 
XIII.  7-12. — Concerning  this,  cf.  the  extended  discussion, 
NKZ,  1904,  S.  189-195,  which  is  directed  especially 
against  Mommsen.  Cyprus  became  a  senatorial  province 
under  Augustus,  and  remained  such  from  22  B.C.  onwards 
(Dio  Cass.  liii.  12.  7,  liv.  4.  1).  It  seems  that  during 
the  great  Jewish  rebellion  under  Trajan  (Dio  Cass.  Ixviii. 
32,  and  therefore  under  unusual  conditions,  Cyprus  was 
governed  by  an  imperial  Legate,  a  certain  M.  Calpurnius 
Rufus,  C.I.L.  iii.  No.  6072,  if  the  latter  be  identical  with 
the  person  of  the  same  name  who  previously  under  Hadrian 
had  been  proconsul  of  Achaia  {Digest,  i.  16.  10.  1).  The 
governors  of  Cyprus  usually  bore  the  title  of  proconsul 
before  as  well  as  after  Trajan's  time.  The  full  name  of 
the  proconsul  (Acts  xiii.  7),  L.  Sergius  Paullus,  is  found 
in  all  probability  in  an  inscription  of  the  city  of  Rome 
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I  archexusios  of  the  year  1 3.     If  this  date  refers  to  the  year 

I  of  the  emperor's  reign  (cf.  C.  I.  G.  2632,  2634), — in  this 

case  the  emperor  Claudius, — then  the  date  is  fixed  as  53. 

Hogarth's  hypothesis,  that  the  figure  P  (100)  should  be 

added, — which  gives  the  number  113,  to  be  reckoned  from 

;  the  first  organisation  of  the  province,  giving  us  the  year 

55, — seems  to  the  present  writer  hazardous.      The  con- 

;  eluding  words    of  the    inscription   just   quoted  seem   to 

I  presuppose  that  the  Paulus  in  whose  proconsulship  Apol- 

i  lonius  as  censor  examined  the  senate  of  Soloi,  was  no 

I  longer  in  ofiice ;  that,  therefore,  Paulus  governed  Cyprus 

i  before  53.     Now  it  is  true  that  these  two  lines  and  a 

half  are  written  in  somewhat  different  characters,  i.e.  are 

I  a  later  filling  out  of  Apollonius'  list  of  ofiices.     But  from 

this  it  does  not  follow  that  Apollonius  and  the  proconsul 

Paulus  did  not  hold  ofiice  until  a  time  subsequent  to  the 

;  date  of  the  original  inscription.     Since  whatever  Pauline 

j  chronology  is  accepted,  it  is  impossible  to  date  Sergius 

i  Paulus'  proconsulship  of  Cyprus  later  than  53,  it  follows 

,  that  the  supplement  to  the  inscription  records  a  distinc- 

.^n  of  Apollonius   belonging  prior  to  53,  and  forgotten 

.   the   original   inscription.      But   the   proconsulship   of 

j  Sergius  Paulus  must  be  dated  back  at  least  two  years. 

j  According  to  C.  I.  G.  2632,  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus  in 

I  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius,  i.e.  in  the  year  52,  was  L. 

;  Annius  Bassus  (cf.  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  31),  who  was  not  consul 

.sijffectns  until  the  year   70   {C.I.L.  vi.   200).     There  is 

no  need  to  discuss  the   question  whether  he  is  identical 

'with  the  person  mentioned  in  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  50,  year  69, 

nor  the  statements  of  Mommsen  concerning  him  in   the 

index    to    Keil's  Plinius,   p.    401,  which  to  the  present 

writer  are  unintelligible  and  certainly  incorrect,  nor  the 

statements  of  Marquardt,  Rom.  StaatsverwaUung^,  i.  391, 

concerning  his  predecessor,  Cordus  ;  cf.,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  correct  statements  concerning  both  in  Prosopographia, 

i.  63,  ii.  188.     Since  in  C.  I.  G.  2632,  Bassus  carries  out 

VOL.  III.  30 
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an  order  of  his  predecessor,  Cordus,  and  had,  therefore 
only  just  begun  to  govern,  Q.  Julius  Cordus  (C.  I.  G 
2631;  the  same  person  mentioned  in  Tac.  Hist.  i.  76? 
must  have  governed  the  island  until  the  spring  of  thi 
same  year,  52.  The  proconsulship  of  Sergius  Paulus  fall 
in  the  year  beginning  in  the  spring  of  51,  and  endin| 
in  the  spring  of  52. 

5.  The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  Act 
xviii.  2. — Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  6.  6)  makes  the  followin| 
remark  in  connection  with  the  first  year  of  Claudius,  i.e 
A.D.  41  (since  there  is  no  transition  to  the  year  42  unti 
Ix.  9.  1,  cf.  10.  1) :  "  The  Jews,  who  had  again  so  increasec 
in  numbers  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  excludi 
them  from  the  city  without  a  riot  on  the  part  of  thei 
rabble  {viro  rov  S-xXov  o-^wy),  he  did  not  indeed  drive  out 
but  commanded  them,  while  retaining  (otherwise)  thei: 
ancestral  customs,  not  to  assemble."  The  reference  ii 
7raT/3io?  /3t'o9  can  be  to  nothing  else  than  that  which  in  thi 
edicts  of  tolerance  in  Jos.  Ant.  xix.  5.  2-3  is  called  to.  cBu 

€07],  rj  '7rdTpio<;  OpT^crKeia,  ra  irdrpLa   edrj,  ol  IBlol  vofjuot.      Sinc< 

the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  religious  service! 
in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  were  a  prime  featur( 
of  their  ancestral  customs,  the  decree  against  awadpoi^eaOa 
cannot  refer  to  the  religious  services,  which  in  Rome  wer( 
held  in  a  large  number  of  different  synagogues  (vol.  i.  47) 
but  is  directed  against  large  assemblies  and  tumultuous 
gatherings  of  the  whole  Jewish  populace  in  Rome,  whicl 
were  especially  pleasing  to  the  Jews  (Jos.  Bell.  ii.  6.  1 
10.  3  ;  Ant.  xvii.  9.  Iff.,  11.  1,  xviii.  8.  2  ;  Philo,  Leg.  aa 
Cai.  xxxii.),  and  which  would  be  appropriately  designated 
by  (TvvaOpol^eadat,  (Acts  xix.  25;  Jos.  Bell.  ii.  10.  3)  as 

distinguished  from  a-wdyeaOat   (cf.   o- way  coy  t],  crvva^L<;  ;   Acts 

xix.  39,  €vvofio<;  eKKXriaia).  With  this  decree  against  the 
Jews  is  to  be  compared  the  stricter  measures  against  the 
hetcsricB,  which  Dio  Cassius  reports  in  the  passage  imme- 
diately following.     Thus  understood,  this  account  of  Dio 
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Cassius  agrees  well  with   the  fact  that  Claudius  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  showed  great  favour  to  the  Jewish 
princes,  Agrippa  i.  and  Herod  of  Chalcis  (Jos.  Ant.  xix. 
5.  1  ;    Dio  Cass.  Ix.  8.  2),   and  that  at  their  request  he 
granted  the  Jews  throughout  the  whole  empire,  including 
Italy,  the  right  of  religious  worship  {Ant.  xix.  5.  3,  of  the 
year  42), — the  same  had  been  granted  earlier  to  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  Ant.  xix.  5.  2, — warning  them,  however,  to 
make  modest  and  peaceful  use  of  it.     If  this  warning  were 
i  not  followed,  it  did  not  mean  a  return  under  Claudius  of 
j  the  conditions  that  prevailed  under  Caligula,  but  the  en- 
I  forcement  of  police  regulations  against  the  insubordination 
i  of  troublesome  Jews  in  different  places.     But  it  is  very 
I  improbable  that  the  Roman  Jews  gave  occasion  for  such 
I  measures  so  soon  after  the  year  42.     The  expulsion  of 
i  the  Jews  from  Rome  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  2  and  Suet. 
i  Claudius,  xxv.  (vol.  i.  433,  n.  6),  must  belong  to  a  later 
i  date.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  wrong  to  conclude,  with  0. 
i  Holtzmann,  Ntl.  Zeitgeschichte,  S.  127,  that,  from  favours 
shown  by  Claudius   to  Agrippa   11.  between   50  and  54 
(Schiirer,  i.  586  f.  [Eng.  trans,  i.  ii.  191  f.]),  this  edict  does 
not  belong  to  this,  but  to  an  earlier  period.     This  con- 
1  tinuous  patronage  of  Agrippa  does  not  presuppose  general 
I  love  for  the  Jews  on  the  part  of  the  emperor ;  neither  is 
the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  tumults  among 
the  Jew\s  in  Rome,  the  patience  of  the  Roman  j)olice  wag 
:  finally  exhausted,  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  an  especially 
unfriendly  feeling  or  attitude  of  the  Emperor  toward  the 
Jews.     The  date  cannot  be  fixed  more  definitely  either 
from  the  "Teaching  of  Addai,"  ed.  Philips,  p.  16,  or  from 
Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  18.  9,  who  simply  follows  Acts,  or  from 
Orosius,  Hist.  vii.  6.  15,  who  declares  that  he  found  the 
ninth  year  of  Claudius'  reign  mentioned  in  Josephus,  who 
says  nothing  whatever  about  it ;   it  must  be  fixed  from 
the  chronology  of  Paul  as  determined  from  other  data. 
6.  Gallic,  proconsul  of  Achaia,  Acts  xviil  12-17. 
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— Since  the  words  in  xviii.  12,  raWicovo'i  Be  avOviraTov  6vto< 
rrj<;  'A-)(ata<i^  are  clearly  intended  to  indicate  not  the  motive 
for  the  Jews'  charges  against  Paul,  but  the  time  anc 
circumstances  of  them,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  Gallio  die 
not  assume  office  until  some  time  during  Paul's  eighteer 
months'  sojourn  in  Corinth,  and,  since  official  changes 
were  usually  made  in  the  spring,  not  until  the  sprinc 
following  Paul's  settlement  in  Corinth.  L.  Junim 
Gallio  (called  Annceus  Novatus  before  his  adoption  bj 
the  rhetorician  G-allio),  the  elder  brother  of  the  philo- 
sopher Seneca,  left  Achaia  on  one  occasion  (according  tc 
Seneca,  Epist.  xviii.  1  [105])  in  order  to  get  rid  of  g 
fever  which  he  had  contracted  there.  The  sea-voyage  hen 
referred  to  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  took  hire 
to  Egypt  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  62),  for  the  occasion  of  tht 
latter  voyage  was  a  hsemorrhage.  He  died  in  the  reigr 
of  Nero  (Dio  Cass.  Ixii.  25).  It  is  naturally  impossible 
to  determine  the  date  of  his  death  more  definitely  froir 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  73.  The  date  of  his  consulate  is  just  as 
uncertain  {Prosopogr.  ii.  237)  as  that  of  his  proconsulate 
in  Achaia.  Inasmuch  as  his  younger  brother  Seneca  was 
consul  in  56,  Gallio  probably  held  the  office  at  an  earliei 
date.  During  the  exile  of  his  brother,  from  which  the 
latter  was  recalled  in  49  (Seneca,  Dial.  xii.  18.  2),  Gallic 
continued  his  honourable  career  undisturbed.  Seneca's 
history,  therefore,  throws  no  light  upon  the  dates  of  his 
brother's  career.  In  addition,  the  investigations  of  Eamsaj 
(Expos.  1897,  March,  p.  201  f.),  Schurer  (ZfWTh,  1898 
S.  41),  and  of  Honnicke  {Chronol.  des  Apostels  PI.,  S, 
26  ffi),  have  led  to  no  sure  result.  Even  if  we  knew  wher 
Gallio  was  adopted,  and  received  this  name  from  his  adoptee 
father,  this  information  would  be  of  no  importance  for  the 
chronology  of  Paul ;  for  Luke  could  have  given  him  this 
name  (Acts  xviii.  14)  without  scruple,  even  if  he  had  not 
yet  assumed  it  at  the  time  of  this  incident  of  which  he 
writes. 
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7.  The  procurators  Felix  and  Festus,  Acts  xxiii. 
24-xxvi.  32.- — Joseplius,  the  only  authority  in  any  way 
closely  associated  with  the  events  in  c^uestion,  in  Bell.  ii. 
12.  8  mentions  the  sending  of  Felix  to  Palestine  as  the 
last  event  of  Claudius'  reign  (ii.  11.  1-12.  8),  and  places 
\  everything    which    he    relates    concerning    Felix's    pro- 
curatorship  (ii.    13.   2-7,  of.  Ant.  xx.    8.  4  on  the  first 
I  year  of  Nero)  after  the  accession  of  Nero   (ii.    12.    8). 
The  remark  in  ii.    13.  2  concerning  Nero,  that  he  gave 
Ao-rippa  II.  some  other  cities  of  Palestine  in  addition  to 
I  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  (ii.    12.    8)  which  Claudius  had 
I  bestowed  upon  him,   and  that  he   appointed  (Karea-TTjaev 
I  not  e^€7refjb-\lr€v)  Felix  procurator  over  the  rest  of  Judea, 
j  can  only  mean  that  Nero  confirmed  Felix  in  the  procu- 
•  ratorship  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Claudius,  except 
I  that  he  reduced  his  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  mentioned. 
I  The  date  of  the  transference  of  ofiice  from  Felix  to  Festus 
\  is  not  definitely  fixed  by  Bell.  ii.  14.  1.     Practically  the 
[  same  situation  is  found  in  Ant.  xx.  7.  1-8,  9.     Here  also 
I  no  account  of  the  ofiicial  acts  of  Felix  is  given  until  the 
:  reign  of  Nero  (8.  1-8).     Only  his  appointment  to  Pales- 
'  tine  falls  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (7.   1).      This  cannot 
i  be   claimed    as    certainly    regarding    his    marriage   with 
i  Drusilla  (7.  2),  the  account  of  which  is  given  merely  as 
I  an  episode.     Josephus'  idea  of  the  appointment  of  Felix 
is  indicated  not  only  in  the  distribution  of  material  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  of  Nero,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  immediately  after  mentioning  the  appointment 
I  of  Felix  he  reports  the  assignment  to  Agrippa  of  the 
I  tetrarchy  of  Philip  (7.  1),  which  took  place  in  the  begin- 
'  ning  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Claudius'  reign  (53).     Con- 
sequently there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Josephus'  idea  of 
the  date  of  Felix's  procuratorship.     Felix  entered  office 
in  one  of  the  last  years  of  Claudius'  reign  (between  51 
and    54),  was  confirmed  by  Nero  immediately  upon  his 
accession  (October  13th,  54),  and  was  recalled  in  the  same 
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reign.  But  the  greater  part  of  Felix's  term  of  office, 
which,  according  to  Acts  xxiv.  10,  27,  must  have  covered 
at  least  (4  +  2)  six  years,  fell  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Even 
if  only  half  of  the  six  years  belong  after  the  accession  of 
Nero  (October  54),  Felix  could,  according  to  Josephus, 
have  been  withdrawn,  at  the  very  earliest,  in  the  autumn 
of  57.  The  chronology  of  Josephus  is  confirmed  by 
Tacitus  [Ann.  xii.  54)  to  this  extent,  namely,  in  that 
Tacitus  assigns  to  the  year  52  the  sentence  of  Cumanus, 
which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  the  immediate  occasion 
of  the  appointment  of  Felix.  In  another  respect  Tacitus' 
statement  in  this  passage  has  caused  confusion.  Whereas, 
according  to  Josephus  {Bell,  ii,  12.  8  ;  Ant.  xx.  7.  1), 
Felix  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Palestine  to  succeed 
Cumanus,  at  the  request  of  the  high  priest  Jonathan, 
who  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  Cumanus  {Ant.  xx.  8.  5  ;  Bell.  ii.  12.  6),  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  Felix  had  governed  Samaria  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  this  sentence  {jam  pridem  Judcece  impositus) 
while  Cumanus  was  governing  Galilee.  The  statement  of 
Tacitus  is  to  be  rejected,  not  only  because  in  respect  of 
time  and  place  Josephus  was  much  nearer  the  facts  than 
Tacitus,  and  could  not  have  invented  such  specific  reports 
as  those  about  Jonathan,  but  also  because  Tacitus'  allesfed 
division  of  the  small  province  takes  no  account  of  the 
most  important  part  of  Palestine,  namely,  Judea  and 
Jerusalem.  This  is  a  point  on  which  Tacitus  is  poorly 
informed.  It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  a  contradiction 
in  which  Josephus  involves  himself  notwithstanding  his 
otherwise  clear  statements  about  Felix.  In  Ant.  xx.  8.  9 
he  says  that  after  Festus  had  been  sent  by  Nero  to  Pales- 
tine to  succeed  Felix,  the  foremost  Jews  of  Csesarea  went 
to  Rome  in  order  to  accuse  Felix,  and  that  he  would  have 
received  the  punishment  which  he  deserved  for  his  mis- 
deeds if  the  emperor  had  not  pardoned  many  of  his 
offences  at  the  intercession  of  Felix's  brother  Pallas,  who 
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was  at  that  time  greatly  esteemed  by  Nero.  Josephus 
evidently  knows  of  the  subsequent  downfall  of  Pallas, 
and  says  with  reference  to  it,  that  just  when  {/xaXiaTa  8t) 
Tore)  Felix  had  to  answer  charges  in  Rome,  Pallas  was  in 
high  favour  with  Nero.  But,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann. 
xiii.  14),  who  must  have  been  informed  on  this  point,  the 
downfall  of  Pallas  occurred  in  the  year  55  (cf.  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  consuls,  xiii.  11)  shortly  before 
Britannicus  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year  (xiii.  15). 
But,  according  to  Suet.  Claud,  xxvii.,  Britannicus  was 
born  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  during 
his  second  consulate,  i.e.  (reckoning  from  January  24th, 
41)  on  the  12th  or  13th  of  February  41,  not  on  the 
12th  of  February  42,  as  Schiller  states  in  his  Kaisergesch. 
i.  338.  Naturally  no  account  need  be  taken  of  the 
incidental  statement  of  Dio  Cassius,  Ix.  12,  5,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  Britannicus  was  born  in 
the  year  42.  Accordingly,  Britannicus'  fourteenth  birth- 
day fell  on  the  13th  day  of  February  55,  and  Pallas  w^as 
deposed  in  January  of  the  year  55.  With  this,  however, 
agrees  Dio  Cassius,  Ixi.  7.  4,  where  the  death  of  Britan- 
nicus is  placed  in  the  year  55.  In  view  of  the  complete 
agreement  of  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dio  Cassius  regard- 
ing these  dates,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  referring  in  part  to  the  birth,  in  part  to  the  four- 
teenth birthday  of  Britannicus  and  his  poisoning,  which 
took  place  shortly  before  his  fourteenth  birthday, — dates, 
moreover,  which  are  associated  with  the  names  of  consuls, 
— such  trivial  statements  as  those  of  Harnack,  Chronol.  der 
Altchrist.  Lit.  S.  238,  to  the  effect  that  Tacitus  made  a 
mistake  of  a  year  in  giving  the  age  of  Britannicus  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  consequently  put  the  downfall  of 
Pallas  in  the  year  55  instead  of  56,  the  correct  date,  are 
to  be  rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  year  55,  when  Pallas  was  charged  with  high  treason, 
he  showed  a  defiant  spirit,  and  was  acquitted  along  with 
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Burrus  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  23),  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
between  55  and  57  he  had  gradually  or  suddenly  regained 
the  favour  of  Nero.  Nero  never  showed  him  any  special 
regard  [Ann.  xiii.  2),  and  it  is  certain  that  from  January 
55  until  he  was  poisoned  in  62  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  65)  he 
was  never  in  favour  with  the  emperor,  which  would  agree 
fairly  well  with  the  words  of  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8.  9.  How 
0.  Holtzmann,  Ntl.  Zeitgeschichte,  S.  128-130,  infers 
from  this  statement  of  Josephus  that  in  the  summer  of 
55  Felix  went  to  Rome  and  Festus  to  Palestine,  and 
especially  how  Harnack,  S.  235,  reaches  his  conclusion 
that  Felix  was  recalled  not  later  than  the  year  55  or  56 
(cf.  S.  237,  Accession  of  Festus,  summer  of  56),  these 
writers  themselves  must  explain.  A  glance  into  older 
works,  e.g.  Wieseler,  Chron.  des  apost.  Zeitalters,  S. 
72-74,  would  have  prevented  such  mistakes.  According 
to  Acts  xxiv.  27  (cf.  xx.  16,  xxvii.  9),  Felix  departed,  and 
Festus  assumed  office  in  the  summer.  Felix's  accusers 
could,  therefore,  have  left  Csesarea  immediately  after  his 
departure  and  have  reached  Rome  before  the  close  of 
navigation ;  but  if  Josephus  is  correct  in  his  statement 
about  Pallas,  they  did  not  arrive  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  55,  at  the  beginning  of  which  Pallas  was  deposed, 
nor  in  the  year  56,  i.e.  one  year  and  nine  months  after 
the  fall  of  Pallas,  but  must  have  come  at  the  very  latest 
in  the  autumn  of  54.  But  this,  too,  is  impossible.  For 
since  Nero  did  not  come  to  the  throne  until  October  13th, 
54,  Festus,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  in  the  summer  of 
this  same  year,  would  not  have  been  sent  out  by  Nero 
but  by  Claudius,  and  Felix,  who  departed  in  the  summer, 
would  have  found  Claudius  still  alive.  Josephus  would 
then  be  entirely  wrong  in  his  statement  that  Nero  con- 
firmed Felix  in  his  procuratorshop  and  appointed  Festus 
as  his  successor,  and  in  his  belief  that  the  procuratorship 
of  Felix  fell  largely  under  Nero,  But  even  if  he  be  cor- 
rect in  one  point,  namely,  that  Nero  sent  Festus  to  Pales- 
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tine,  nevertheless  his  statement  about  Pallas  is  untenable. 

It  is  impossible  to  crowd   the   journey  of  Festus  from 

Rome  to  Palestine,  the  journey  of  Felix  and  the  Jewish 

embassy  to  Rome,  and  the  adjustment  of  their  troubles, 

into  the  period  of  time  between  October  13th,  54,  and 

approximately  February  1st,  55,  to  say  nothing  of  the 

I  fact  that  such  journeys  were  not  usually  made   in    the 

winter  months,  and  that  according  to  the  Acts  they  must 

necessarily  have   been  made  in  the  summer.     Josephus' 

statement  about  Pallas  is,  therefore,  certainly  incorrect. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  as  evident  as  it  is,  even  if  we 

had  the  choice  of  rejecting  either  this  incidental  account 

I  of  Josephus'  idea  of  events  in  distant  Rome,  or  his  con- 

I  sistent  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  procuratorships  of 

:  Felix  and  Festus  in   Palestine  to  the  administration   of 

I  Claudius  and  Nero,  without  question  we  would  hold  the 

\  latter  to  be  historical,  and  reject  the  former  as  an  error  of 

i  Josephus'   due  to   the   practical   necessity   of  explaining 

I  Felix's  escape  from  punishment,  and  to  a  confusion  of  the 

'  times  of  Claudius  with  those  of  Nero.     AYhoever  makes 

■  this   error   a   corner-stone   in    chronology   will    certainly 

I  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  absurd — and  these   con- 

I  elusions  afifect  more  than  the  history  of  the  Church.     Three 

'  examples  will  suffice  :   (1)  If  Festus  succeeded  Felix   at 

i  the  latest  in  the  year  54, — which,  as  we  have  seen,  w^ould 

!  be  the  case  on  this  supposition, — Paul  was  arrested  at 

i  Pentecost,  52.     On  this  occasion,  fully  two  years  before 

'  the   recall   of  Felix,   the    uprising   of  the  Egyptians   is 

spoken  of  as  an  event  not  belonging  to  the  immediate 

past    (Acts    xxi.    38,    irpo    tovtwv    twv   rjfiepwv,    cf,    V.     36). 

According  to  Josephus  (Bell.  ii.   13.  5  ;  Ant.  xx.  8.  2), 

however,  this  uprising  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Nero. 

The  arrest  of   Paul  took   place,  therefore,  several   years 

after  October  54,  and  the  recall  of  Felix  several  years  after 

56.     (2)  When,  at  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment  in 

Csesarea,  Paul  spoke  before  Felix,  the  latter  was  married 
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to  Drusilla  (Acts  xxiv.  24),  and  there  is  nothing  which  im 
plies  that  he  had  been  only  recently  married.  Drusilla 
who  in  44  was  only  six  years  old  (Ant.  xix.  9.  1),  was  onlj 
fourteen  years  old  in  52.  But  when  Felix  induced  her  t( 
infidelity  she  was  married  to  Azizus  of  Emesa  (Ant.  xx.  7.  2) 
and,  prior  to  this  first  marriage,  her  brother  Agrippa  ii 
had  seriously  negotiated  with  Epiphanes  of  Comagene  fo: 
her  marriage  to  him  (xx.  7.  1).  Drusilla's  first  marriag( 
was  of  short  duration  (loc.  cit.).  In  order  to  compres; 
into  a  period  of  two  years  the  whole  of  the  first  marriage 
the  strugjoie  with  the  difficulties  which  Felix  had  to  over 
come  in  order  to  make  Drusilla  unfaithful  to  her  husband 
and  to  induce  the  Jewess  to  marry  him  (Ant.  xx.  7.  2) 
and  the  period  during  which  at  the  time  of  Acts  xxiv.  24 
Felix  and  Drusilla  had  been  married,  it  is  necessary  t( 
assume  the  most  extreme  possibilities.  Her  first  marriag( 
took  place  at  twelve  years,  after  negotiations  concerninc 
another  marriage,  which  also  required  time,  had  failed 
This  in  itself  is  hardly  probable.  Moreover,  Josephus 
evidently  knows  when  the  first  marriage  took  place.  Al 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius,  i.e.  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Claudius  (  =  53),  Agrippa  ii 
received  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  and  after  this  elevation  ir 
rank,  i.e.  at  the  earliest  in  the  year  53,  he  gave  his  sister 
who  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  marriage  to  Azizuj 
{Ant.  XX.  7.  1).  At  the  very  earhest,  then,  it  was  no1 
until  the  year  54,  probably  later,  that  Drusilla  became  thi 
wife  of  Felix.  This  marriage  had  already  taken  plact 
when  Paul  spoke  before  Felix,  and  the  latter  retained 
his  procuratorship  for  two  whole  years  thereafter.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  very  earliest,  Festus  succeeded  Felix  ir 
56,  probably  later.  (3)  Neither  does  the  "  new  chrono- 
logy" agree  with  Josephus'  statements  about  his  first 
journey  to  Rome  ( Vit.  3).  He  was  born  in  the  winter  oi 
37-38  (Schtirer,  i.  74  [Eng.  trans,  i.  i.  77]),  and  completed 
his  twenty-sixth  year  in  the  winter  of  63-64  ;  so  that  ht 
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started  on  his  journey  in  the  spring  of  64.  The  purpose 
of  this  journey  was  the  liberation  of  some  Jewish  priests 
from  imprisonment  in  Rome,  whither  Felix  had  sent  them 
during  his  procuratorship  to  be  condemned  by  the  Imperial 
court.  If  Felix  was  removed  from  office  in  54  (55  or  5G), 
these  priests  must  have  remained  prisoners  in  Rome  for  at 
least  ten  (or  according  to  the  incorrect  reckoning  of  our 
modern  chronologists,  at  least  eight  or  nine)  years.  This 
imprisonment  was  not  the  result  of  a  judicial  sentence,  a 
mode  of  punishment  unknown  among  the  Romans,  but  it 
was  an  imprisonment  pending  a  trial.  The  case  is  con- 
ceivable only  if  Felix  remained  in  office  until  the  summer 
of  60  ;  so  that  the  imprisonment  of  these  priests  until 
they  were  set  free  by  Josephus  may  have  lasted  about 
four  years,  just  as  the  first  Roman  imprisonment  of  Paul 
lasted  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  years.  As  regards 
the  data  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle  (Schoene,  ii.  152  ff.), 
( 1 )  due  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  Eus.  H.  E.  ii. 
20.  1,  22,  1,  agrees  with  Josephus  as  against  the  Armenian 
version  of  the  Chronicle  in  making  Felix  a  procurator 
under  Nero, — indeed,  he  places  his  procuratorship  mainly 
under  Nero, — and  in  maldng  Nero  appoint  Festus.  (2) 
It  is  not  possible,  with  Blass,  Acta  apost.  p.  22,  to 
harmonise  the  two  chronologists,  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  differ  only  by  a  year.  The 
Latin  editor  places  the  sending  of  Felix  in  Anno  Abr. 
20G6,  the  tenth  year  of  Claudius,  and  the  sending  of 
Festus  in  Anno  Abr.  2072,  the  second  year  of  Nero.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Armenian  version  places  the  sending 
of  Felix  in  An7io  Abr.  2067,  the  eleventh  year  of  Claudius 
(=  51),  but  puts  the  sending  of  Festus  in  A7i7io  Abr. 
2070,  the  fourteenth  year  of  Claudius  ( =  54).  That 
the  Armenian  version  is  confused,  appears  also  from  tlie 
pecuhar  fact  that  Felix's  entrance  upon  office  is  not  re- 
corded until  after  a  statement  is  made  concerning  an 
event  which  took  place  under  his  procuratorsln[).     (3)  Rut 
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even  if  tlie  dates  of  the  Armenian  version  are  corrected  on 
the  basis  of  Jerome's  editing  (c£  Vir.  III.  v.),  and  even  if 
we  assume  with  Harnack,  S.  234,  236  f.,  that  the  Eiisebian 
dates  for  the  assumption  of  office  by  Felix  and  Festus  are 
the  summer  of  51  and  the  summer  of  56  respectively,  and 
that  Paul's  first  trial  before  Felix  took  place  at  Pentecost 
(Harnack,  S.  237,  makes  the  surprising  statement  "at 
Easter")  54,  there  is  still  a  contradiction  to  Acts  xxiv.  10  ; 
for  Felix  had  been  then  only  three  years  in  office,  a  period 
covering  less  than  one-third  of  the  time  of  Pilate's  pro- 
curatorship.  More  especially  there  remains  the  irrecon- 
cilable contradiction  to  the  course  of  events  in  Palestine 
under  Claudius  and  Nero,  according  to  the  re]3resentation 
of  Josephus.  Certain  dates  can  be  obtained  only  by 

reckoning  back  with  the  help  of  Josephus  from  the  Jewish 
war.  According  to  the  episodic  narrative  of  Bell.  vi.  5.  3, 
Albinus,  the  successor  of  Festus,  was  in  Jerusalem  at  a 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  visit,  according  to  Josephus, 
took  place  four  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and 
seven  years  five  months  prior  to  a  point  of  time  just 
before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  second  date,  which 
is  more  definite,  with  which,  however,  the  first  agrees, 
refers  clearly  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  year  62. 
But  now  all  that  is  related  in  Ant.  xx.  9.  2-3  (cf.  the 
meagre  allusions  in  Bell.  ii.  14.  1)  concerning  Albinus' 
stay  in  Jerusalem,  also  took  place  at  a  feast  of  Tabernacles  ; 
for,  since  there  is  no  previous  mention  of  a  feast  Kara  ttjv 
eoprrjv,  ipeLaW]Kec  yap  avrrj  in  XX.  9.  3  is  to  be  understood  as 
referring  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (cf.  above,  p.  285, 
n.  4,  on  John  v.  1,  vii.  2).  This  is  a  Jewish  usage  of 
language  which  is  evidently  found  in  Bell.  ii.  12.  3  ;  since 
?7  iopTT]  in  this  passage  is  not  the  Passover  mentioned  in 
xii.  1,  nor  an  undetermined  feast,  in  which  case  there 
would  be  no  article  (c£  the  importance  attached  to  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  A7it.  viii.  4.  1).  Unless  a  peculiar 
coincidence  be  assumed,  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  briefly 
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referred  to  in  Bell.  vi.  5.  3,  is  identical  with  that  spoken 
of  in  Ant.  xx.  9.  2.  From  the  context  of  xx.  9.  1-3  we 
learn  that  Albinus  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  very  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  the  country  (cf,  a  similar  case  in  Acts 
XXV.  1).  If  he  was  there  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  62, 
then  he  arrived  in  Palestine  late  in  the  summer  of  62. 
But  from  xx.  9.  1  it  follows  that  Festus  died  in  Palestine 
at  least  three  months  previous,  i.e.  in  May  or  June  62. 
Josephus  gives  the  comparatively  just  and  energetic  ad- 
ministration of  Festus  only  two  lines  in  Bell.  ii.  14.  1, 
and  also  describes  it  very  briefly  in  Ant.  xx.  8.  10-11. 
It  produced  no  change  in  affairs,  and  must  have  been  of 
short  duration.  In  view  of  the  silence  of  Josephus,  it 
is  a  bold  venture  to  assume  that  the  procuratorship  of 
Festus  lasted  from  54  to  55  or  56  (see  above,  p.  472  f.) 
until  June  62.  On  the  other  hand,  the  events  in  Ant. 
XX.  8.  10-11  cannot  possibly  be  crowded  into  the  space  of 
time — ten  months  at  the  most — between  the  arrival  of 
Festus  in  the  late  summer  and  June  of  the  following  year. 
Therefore  he  cannot  have  assumed  oflice  so  late  as  61,  but 
at  the  very  latest  began  to  rule  in  the  year  60.  When  in 
A7it.  XX.  8.  11  (cf.  11.  2  ;  Vita,  3)  Josephus  calls  Popp?ea 
the  wife  of  Nero,  he  is  certainly  speaking  either  pro- 
leptically  or  euphemistically ;  for  the  formal  marriage 
between  the  two  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  60-64 ;  Suet.  Nero, 
XXXV.  Ivii.)  did  not  take  place  until  after  Nero's  separa- 
tion from  Octavia  and  her  death  (June  the  9th,  62),  i.e. 
about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Festus,  whereas  Ant.  xx. 
8.  11  refers  to  a  period  prior  to  his  death.  Moreover,  the 
original  reading  in  Acts  xxviii.  16  (vol.  i.  551  f.)  pre- 
supposes that  at  the  time  of  Paul's  arrival  in  Rome  there 
was  only  one  Prcefectus  j^'^'f^iorio.  That  was  the  case 
until  the  death  of  Burrus,  which,  as  the  context  of  the 
narratives  shows  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  51  ;  Dio  Cassius,  Ixii.  13), 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  62.  After  his  death 
this   office   was   shared    by  two   persons.      If  Paul    had 
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arrived  in  Rome  in  March  62,  lie  would  have  found  this 
new  arrangement  in  operation.  Therefore  he  probably 
arrived  in  Rome  at  the  latest  in  the  spring  of  61,  and 
accordingly  Festus  assumed  office  as  procurator  at  the 
latest  in  the  summer  of  60.  But  this  latest  possible  date 
for  his  assumption  of  office  has  every  claim  to  be  the 
correct  one.  As  has  been  shown,  a  date  much  earlier  is 
impossible,  while  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to 
taking  the  year  59  as  the  date  of  the  change  of  office  from 
Felix  to  Festus.  In  view  of  Acts  xxiv.  10  and  the  re- 
presentation of  the  rule  of  Festus  in  Josephus,  there  is 
little  to  recommend  in  deducting  a  year  from  Felix's 
procuratorship  and  adding  it  to  Festus'.  Then  there  is 
also  to  be  considered  the  significant  coincidence,  shown 
above,  p.  462,  between  2  Cor.  xii.  2  and  the  date  in  Acts 
xi.  25,  which  can  be  absolutely  fixed.  By  referring  the 
relative  dates  back  a  year,  this  very  likely  combination 
would  be  rendered  impossible. 

8.  Taking  the  fixed  date — the  death  of  Agrippa  I.  in 
the  summer  of  44 — and  a  date  almost  as  certain,  namely, 
Festus'  entrance  upon  office  in  the  summer  of  60,  the 
Pauline  chronology  can  be  arranged  plausibly  without  any 
conflict  with  established  dates.  It  requires  no  change  in 
the  traditional  dates,  but  only  the  proof  that  Josephus 
and  Tacitus  each  in  one  instance  gave  an  inaccurate  report 
of  matters  with  which  they  were  imperfectly  acquainted. 
The  excess  of  between  five  and  six  years,  concerning 
which  we  have  no  information,  causes  no  difficulty.  The 
question,  whether  these  years  should  be  inserted  between 
Acts  xii.  and  xiii.,  or  between  Acts  xiv.  and  xv.  1,  or 
between  Acts  xv.  33  and  xv.  40,  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 
The  apostolic  council  took  place  soon  after  the  first  mis- 
sionary journey.  The  language  in  xiv.  28  may  apply  to  a 
period  of  months,  but  not  to  five  or  six  years.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  brought  to  Jerusalem  the  fresh  reports  of  the 
first  missionary  journey  (xv.  3,  4,  12).    In  xv.  35  mention 
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is  made  of  the  resumption  of  teaching  in  the  Church  at 
Antioch  and  of  missionary  preaching  in  the  same  city,  but 
the  close  connection  between  xv.  40  and  xv.  30-34,  and 
between  xvi.  4  and  xv.  29,  makes  it  impossible  to  assume 
an  interval  of  more  than  weeks  or  months.  Evidence  is 
also  found  in  Phil.  iv.  15  (iv  dpxv  toO  evayyeXiov)  for  the 
statement  that  only  a  short  space  of  time  intervened 
1  between  the  first  and  second  missionary  journeys.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  xiii.  1  we  have  the  beginning  of  an 
entirely  new  historical  narrative.  Nothing  suggests  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  took  Mark  with  them  to  Antioch 
with  a  view  to  making  him  their  companion  on  a  more 
extensive  missionary  journey  (xii.  25).  But  Mark  settled 
in  Antioch,  where  we  meet  him  again  in  xv.  37.  Only 
in  a  passing  moment  of  discouragement  did  he  go  back 
to  Jerusalem  to  his  mother  (xiii.  13).  In  view  of  what 
has  just  been  stated,  room  for  the  insertion  of  a  five- 
year  period  of  the  preparation  of  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  for  the  calling  which  had  been  placed  before 
I  him,  is  to  be  found  only  between  Acts  xii.  and  xiii. 
If  Luke  had  written  a  third  book,  we  would  prob- 
ably know  much  of  the  history  of  the  older  apostles 
1  during  the  years  44-50,  which  he  dismisses  with  Acts 
i  xiii.  1  (above,  p.  59  f.).  During  this  period  no  important 
I  steps  were  taken  affecting  missionary  work  among  the 
Gentiles. 

9.  The  death  of  Peter  and  Paul  under  Nero. — In 
view  of  the  investigations  in  vol.  ii.  54-84,  158-194,  it 
may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  both  apostles  died  as 
martyrs  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  also  that  Paul 
died  considerably  later  than  Peter.  The  parts  of  2  Tim. 
which  it  would  have  been  most  impossible  to  invent, 
prove  that  the  last  imprisonment  and  the  death  of  Paul 
were  not  part  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  64. 
Paul's  silence  regarding  Peter  in  all  his  imprisonment 
letters,  and  Peter's  silence  concerning  Paul  in  1  Pet.,  prove 
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that  their  ways  parted  at  the  end.  The  clearest  traces  of 
the  true  course  of  events  are  preserved  in  the  tradition  of 
Clement  of  Rome  up  to  and  beyond  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius.  Harnack's  assertion,  ChronoL  der  altchristl. 
Lit.  S.  239,  240,  that  Paul  was  certainly  executed  in  the 
year  64,  is  as  incorrect  as  it  is  bold. 
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nus,  about  Pentecost,  55. 
Short  visit  in  Corinth  from  Ephesxis 

(vol.  i.  263  f.). 
A  lost  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
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Roman  and  Jewish. 


Porcius  Festns,  procnrator  from  sum- 
mer 60  to  early  suimner  62. 


Christian. 

ians  (1  Cor.  v.  9),  toward  the  end  of 
56  or  beginning  of  57. 
Sending  of  Timothy  and  Erastus   to 
Macedonia,   and  thence  to  Corinth 
(Acts  xix.  :22  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  17). 
Letter  of    the  Corinthians  to    Paul 

(1  Cor.  vii.  1). 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(1  Cor.  V.  7,  xvi.  8),  about  Easter, 
5f. 
Return  of  Timothy  to  Ephesus.    Send- 
ing of  Titus  to    Corinth    (vol.    i. 
321  ff.). 
The  uprising  of  Demetrius  (Acts  xix. 

23^1). 
Departure  of  Paul  and  Timothy  from 
Ephesus  to   ]Macedonia  by  way  of 
Troas  (Acts  xx.   1 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  i.  8, 
ii.  12,   vii.  5),  at  or  shortly  after 
Pentecost,  57. 
Meeting  of  Titus  and  Paul  in  Mace- 
donia (2  Cor.  vii.  5-15). 
Second  Epistle    to  the    Corinthians, 

about  November  or  December  57. 
Journey  of  Paul  from  Macedonia  to 
Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2),  at  New  Year, 
58. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  -written 
during  the  three  months'  stay  in 
Greece  and  Corinth  (Acts  xx.  3 ; 
Rom.   XV.   25,  xvi.   1),  about  Feb- 
ruary 58. 
Journey  by  way  of  Macedonia  (Easter 
in    Philippi,    Acts    xx.    6),    Troas, 
Miletus,  etc.,  to  Jerusalem. 
Arrival  in  Jerusalem,  and  beginning 
of    the    Csesarean    imprisonment, 
Pentecost,  58. 


Defence  before  Festus,  late  summer 

of  60. 
Departure  from  Csesarea    for  Rome 

(Acts  xxvii.  1,  9),  September  60. 
Arrival  at   Rome  (Acts  x\Tii.  16  ;  cf. 

ver.  11),  March  61. 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians, 

and  Philemon,  summer,  62. 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  in  62. 
Matthew  writes  his  Aramaic  Gospel 

in  Palestine,  in  62. 
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Burning  of  Rome  (vol.  ii.  68),  from  the 
19th  to  the  24th  of  July  64, 


Beginning  of  the  Jewish  War,  66. 


Victory  of   the    Jews    over  Cestius, 
November  66. 


War  in  Galilee,  67. 

Civil  war  in  Jerusalem,  winter  67-68. 


Death  of    Emperor    Nero,    June    9, 

68. 
Death  of  Galba,  January  15,  69 ;  of 

Otho,   April   16,   69;   of  Vitellius, 

December  21,  69. 
Vespasian     proclaimed     emperor    in 

Alexandria,  July  1,  69. 
Beginning  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 

by  Titus,  April  70. 
Capture  of  Jerusalem  and  destruction 

of  the  temple,  August  70. 


Christian. 

End  of  the  two  whole  years  (cf.  Acts 
xxviii.  30),  about  April  63. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  sum- 
mer of  63. 

Release  of  Paul,  late  in  the  summer  of 
63. 

Journey  of  Paul  to  Spain,  autumn  of 
63  or  spring  of  64. 

Arrival  of  Peter  in  Rome,  in  the 
autumn  of  63  or  spring  of  64. 

First  Epistle  of  Peter,  spring  of  64. 

Mark  engaged  in  Rome  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  Gospel,  summer  of 
64. 

Persecution  under  Nero  and  cruci- 
fixion of  Peter,  autumn  of  64. 

Return  of  Paul  from  Spain,  tour  of 
the  Eastern  Churches,  composition 
of  1  Timothy  and  of  Titus,  spring 
and  autumn  of  65. 

Stay  in  Nicopolis  during  the  winter 
of  65-66. 

Death  of  James  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
in  Jerusalem,  at  Easter,  66. 

Return  of  Paul  to  Rome,  spring  of 
66. 

Paul's  arrest  in  Rome,  composition  of 
2  Timothy,  summer  of  66. 


Paul  beheaded,  at  the  end  of  66  or 
beginning  of  67. 

Publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  in 
67. 

Flight  of  the  Christians  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Pella,  67. 

Settlement  of  the  apostle  John  and 
other  disciples  (Philip,  Aristion, 
and  others)  in  the  province  of  Asia, 
68. 
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Keign  of  Titus,  from  June  23,   79, 
'     until  September  13,  81. 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  Sep- 
'     tember  13,  81,  to  September  18,  96. 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  Nerva,  from  the 
18th  of  September  96  until  the  15th 
of  January  98. 
Reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  from  the 
25th  of  January  98  until  August  117. 


Christian. 

Epistle  of  Jude,  about  75. 

Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by 

Luke,  about  75. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  about  80. 
The  Gospel  and  Epistles    of    John, 

80-90. 
Appearance  of  the  Greek  Matthew, 

about  85. 
Revelation  of  John,  about  95. 


Death  of  John,  about  100. 
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Acts  of  Philip,  ii.  leSg. 
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Addai — 

Missionary  work  of,  ii.  164.,. 
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ii.  42j,  86. 
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504^. 
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Founder,  ii.  159. 
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Bethesda,  ^ndeaox — 

Meaning,  i.  2815. 
Bible,  Jewish  term  for,  ii.  277. 
Bishop,  ii.  32,  90  ff.,  123  f.4,  124s. 

Qualifications,  ii.  32  f .,  90  ff. 
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Bithynia,  i.  I853,  I884 ;  ii.  151,  ;  iii.  7g, 
Churches  in,  Character  of,  ii.  136  f. 

BcEthusians,  Family  of,  i.  62^. 

Books — 

Reading  of,  in  antiquity,  ii.  373  f.. 
3858. 

Britannicus,  iii.  471. 

Csesarea,  i.  38,  582,  62g,  443,  451e. 

Garrison  in,  i.  60c. 

Jews  in,  i.  isig. 

Paul  in,  i.  451.,. 
Caiaphas,  iii.  270  f.,  292  f.„,  352i2. 
Cain,  Comparison  with,  in  Jude,  ii.  2575.1 
Caius  of  Rome,  ii.  829. 

Dialogue  with  Proclus,  ii.  31 1,, 

on    Johannine    writings,    iii.    181,1 
200,, 
Calendar — 

Athenian,  i. 

Jewish  civil,  i.  319j. 

Jewish  ecclesiastical,  i.  3195- 

Macedonian,  i.  3195. 

Olympian,  i.  319j. 
Caligula,  i.  228. 

Antichrist,  i.  2353,  239^. 

Decrees  of,  relating  to  Jews,  i.  2377. 

References  to,  in  Rev.,  iii.  445,  4495. 
Canon  Muratori — 

Dependence  on  Acts  of  Peter,  and 
Acts  of  John,  ii.  62  f.,  73  ff.^. 

on  origin  of  John,  iii.  178  f.,  1976. 
Canon,  N.T.— 

Composition  of,  i.  124. 
Capitulatio  Amiatina,  i.  398  f.4. 
Cappadocia — 

Churches  in.  Character  of,  ii.  136. 
Carpocrates — 

Teachings  of,  ii.  292f.jg. 
Carpocratians,  ii.  129,7,  292,5. 
Carpus,  ii.  16. 

Catholic  Epistles,  Canonicity,  i.  123. 
Celsus — 

on  angelolatry  of  Jews,  i.  475^. 

Polemic     against    Christianity,    ii. 
5683. 
Cephas,  ii.  206. 

see  also  Peter. 

a,  other  than  Peter,  ii.  155g. 
Cerinthus,  i.   497,  5154  ;   "•    H^;  iii. 
181. 

Alleged  author    of   Fourth   Gospel, 
ii.  389  ;  iii.  177. 

Alleged  author  of  Johannine  writ- 
ings, iii.  184,  2OO11. 

Relations  with  John,  iii.  20424. 

School  of,  ii.  444,  456i6. 
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Cerinthus — continued. 

Teaching,  i.  5154  ;  iii.  374i(i. 

Contested  in    1   John,   iii.   365  f., 
3738- 
Chagigah,  the,  iii.  283,  29817. 
Christ- 
see  Jesus  Christ. 
Christian  Address — 

Forms  of,  iii.  81  f.g. 
Christian  Church,  see  Church,  Chris- 
tian. 
Christian  Life  and  Worship,  ii.  326  ff. 
Christian  Literature,  Early — 

Character  of,  ii.  367  f. 
Christian  Literature  of  60-64,  ii.  278. 
Christian    Preaching    in    Synagogues, 

i.  996. 
Christianity — 

Attempts  of  Eoman  government  to 

suppress,  ii.  178  f.,  1896. 
Relation  to  the  State — 

in  Luke's  writings,  iii.  74  ff. 
Situation    of,    in    the    world,    from 

Paul's  Epistles,  ii.  179  ff. 
Situation    of,   in    the    world,   from 
1  Peter,  ii.  179  ff.,  189-1948.io. 
Christians — 

Conditions  under  Nero  and  Domitian, 
ii.  177-185,  189-191  ;  iii.  412, 
4224. 
Friction  between  Jewish  and  Gentile, 

i.l472. 
Jewish,  in  Jerusalem — 

Attitude  toward  temple  worship, 
ii.  333. 
Jewish,  in  Palestine — 

Attitude  toward  the  law,  ii.  334. 
Origin    of    term,    i.    2I3 ;    ii.    185, 

191ff.io. 
Persecution  of,  under  Nero,  ii.  185. 
Relation  of,  to  the  State,  in  1  Peter, 
ii.  181  f. 
Christians,  Persecutions  of — 

Nature  of,  in  first  century,  ii.  180  f., 

I897. 
mentioned  in  1  Peter,  ii.  179  ff.,  184  f. 
Chronological  SurA-ey,  iii.  450-480. 
Chronological  Table,  iii.  481-485. 
Church,  Christian — 
Conception  of,  in  Matthew's  Gospel, 

ii.  550  ff. 
Condition  after  60  A.D.,  ii.  200,  241, 

286,  293. 
in  Asia  Minor  before  Paul,  ii.  137  f. 
in  Jerusalem,  ii.  138. 
Relation   to   the   Jewish    People   in 
Matthew,  ii.  550  ff. 


Church,  Christian,  Early- 
Deaconesses  in,  ii.  94  f. 
in  Jerusalem  and  Palestine- 
Greek  in,  i.  43  ff.,  112. 
Hellenists  in,  i.  43  ff. 
Membership  of,  i.  43-46. 
Instruction,  relation  of,  to  the  words 

of  Christ,  ii.  370  f. 
Marriage  in,  ii.  95. 

Patristic    and    modern  views  of, 
ii.  125f.io. 
Offices  in,  ii.  321,  89-99. 

Bishop,  ii.  32,  90  ff.,  123  f.4,  1246. 
Deacon,  ii.  91  f.,  123  f.4. 
Elder  (presbyter),   ii.    23^,   33  ff., 
91  ff.,  124f.5.8. 
Officers  in,  functions,  ii.  96  ff. 
Qualifications,  ii.  32  f.,  90  ff. 
Oral  translation  in,  ii.  511  ff. 
Persecution  of,  a.d.  35,  i.  93. 
Prophecy,  ii.  97  f.,  110  ff.,  230,  2364 ; 

iii.  16f.,  385ff.,  4021,. 
Services  open  to  outsiders,  i.  996. 
Teaching,  ii.  96  f. 

Compensation  for,  ii.  127f.i3. 
Widows,  ii.  94  f. 
Worship,  ii.  514. 
Church,  Idea  of — 

in  Paul's  Epistles,  i.  503  f. 
Church,  the  Palestinian — 

Leaders  in,  iii.  188  f. 
Church  Services — 

Gospels  read  in  the,  ii.  386. 
Churches — 

in  Asia   Minor,  organisation  of,  ii. 
93. 
Cilicia — 

Churches  in,  ii.  134. 
Claudia,  ii.  20  f.g. 

Claudius,  Emperor,  i.  228  ;  ii.  168  f.4 ; 
iii.  469  ft", 
and  the  Jews,  ii.  348. 
Edict  of,  i.  427,  433  i.r,. 
Expels  Jews  from  Rome,  iii.  466  f. 
Return  from  Britain,  iii.  450,  459  f. 
Claudius  Lysias,  see  Lysias. 
Clement,  Epistle  of,  to  James,  i,  IO85 ; 

ii.  I7I4,  2898. 
Clement  of  Alexandria — 

on  James  (first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem), 

i.  103. 
on  Mark's  Gospel,  ii.  432  f. 
on  origin  of  John,  iii.  178,  1975. 
Clement  of  Philippi,  i.  530,  534i,  537c, 

559,  56I3. 
Clement  of  Rome — 

on  Hebrews,  ii.  299,  309^. 
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^—^nt  of  Rome — eoKtinwd. 

■:  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  iL 

Confirming    further    actiyitv    of 

Paul,iL60ff^68fF. 
Date,  iL  60. 
on  parties  in  Corinthian  Church, 

L  296,.  34i. 
Relation  '    ^  -    -^e  to  the  Hebrews, 

iL  3,  .. 

Relation  to  tbe  Epistle  of  James, 

L  l^f.,. 
Testimonv  ro  martvrdom  of  Peter 
a-  ■  '      '.  iL  61  f. 
Second   .  to  the  Corinthians, 

iL  2&4,  311  f-i,. 
-    :s  of  James  in,  L  135(. 

^    Romance    (Homiii*i    and 
V 


iiL  5f.. 


270, 


-Ji  o£,  iL  383,  398,. 

tion,  the  Greit,  iL  317,  336,. 

38. 
Faj«e  tetchtxa  in,  L  463  ff.,  478^  ,. 
False  teaching  concerning  Christ 

in,  L  -WT. 
Founded    rr    Epaphraa,  L  440  f., 

44C-'f.5.  4'5':'. 
Jewish  Car^Jtians  in,  L  463  ff. 
Rciaskn  to  Paul,  L  460  L 


L465ff: 

Epiade    to    tbe,    L    450- 
4791 
A^boidnp,  L  456». 
DMe,L452,. 
DestmataoB,  L  4G0. 

imeneaa,  L  491^522. 
zi^a  critidaDi  of,  L  4iil,  515,. 
Oecaaoo,  L  491. 

tone,  L  501 1 
of  Ephesana  to,  L  490  fll, 
516 1^. 

of  tearliing  of  Yalfmtinafc 
to,  L496L 
ReaoBUaaee  to  Ephcaiaat,  L  500  ff., 
516  L,. 
and  plaee  ol  eotpoaitioD,  L 


5151. 


in,  L  4d7flL, 


Coloissians  and  Ephesians,  Epistles  to 
the — 
Order  of,  L  486,  490«. 
Genuineness  of — 

Hilgenfeld  on,  L  514  f.j. 
Ma'.erhoff  "n.  i.  r)14f.j. 
Theorv  of  intcrd'rp^ndence — 
Hitig,  L  491,  499,  515,. 
Holtzmann,  i.  491,  499,  514i. 
"  Comma  Joanneum,"  iii.  372-. 
Corinth — 

Apolloe  in,  L  262,  270  f.n. 
Church  of,  i.  232  f. 
Apollos  and   Parties  in,  L  283  f., 

285  ff. 
Baptism  in,  L  303,]. 
Charges  of  ficklcneas  against  Paul, 

r.  321  ff.,  343  f.,. 
Christ  Party  in,  i.  292  ff. 
Collection  in,  i.  308  f.,  318  f.j,  320„ 

33^S,  351,. 
Condition  at  date  of  1  Cor.,  L  27^ 

306. 
Earlr  history,  L  256-273. 
Errors   regarding  resurrection  in, 

L  278  f. 
False  apoetles  in,  L  290  ff.,  305  f.j,. 
Founded  by  Paul,  i.  2.^6  f.,  264j. 
Independent    spirit    of,   L   281  f., 

297,. 
Intercourse  with  heathen,  i.  274  ff., 

278  f.,  296i.  ,- 
Letters  from,  to  Paul,  L  261  L 

Date  of,  i.  262. 
L:'r»rrtines  in,  iL  290  ff. 
L  r  in,  L  284. 

L  of  Paul  to,  L  263  f., 

3ij7,  312  ff.,  327  f.,  320,  345  ff.,. 

Ha •  -     theory  of,  L  313  f. 

Loet  of,  to   Paul,  L   263, 

Mem  .  .  ...  ,  L  273. 

Moral  condition  when  1  Cor.  waa 

written,  i.  263  f.,  272  f.j^ 
Origin,  i.  258. 
Parties',  L  282  flL 

Various  views  about,  i.  298  ff.,. 
Peter  and  Parties,  i.  283 1 
Question    of    sexual   relatioDi^  L 

276,  206,. 
Slaves  in,  i.  297,,. 
Unrecorded  vi-'it  of  Paul,  L  263  L, 

271  f.„n,  307,  Sl'^Jj,  327 L 


Women     in 
280  f. 
HL%tory  of,  L  256  f 


public    worahip,    L 


264, 


Paul's  first  visit,  L  256  f. 
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CcrrtrtiTi — amSimud, 
Paafs  wtni.  1  233  L 

W«Kk  of  Pani  fa  smroandiiig  regton- 
i  237,  f»4f  - 
CoTiHEhiaiis,  First  ^ :  _i — 

Drt^  i.  23d  L,  aet^,  2iL  J. 
Kioikle^s  Tiew,  i  2^-. 
Ovxaaoii,  i.  ^SOL,  9t : 

Coriiilluiiij^  fiis6  aad  .':  r . :  l  .  ^ '   :  .  ? 
todie— 

EvoitB  interr--  _zx  ' -      -  - "        "  1 1 
Corindiisii^  Se ;  r     .:.-:.:  — 

Aoalvsi*.  L  Sv  _  -. :.. 

DateJiSiOj. 

Effedc,  L  34i : 

Tntfgrity,  L  3ii-  i-lr  £. 

Oee»on,  L  :t21-.3ol. 

Piiif)Qee,L  335  £. 

Beaders.  L  306. 

Srarrer,  L  3i>7-321. 

Writeis,  L  307,  Sieff-j. 
Corrctli^n=:,  TTiird  Epiade  to  the,  L 

:        i^9i  270»  ;  ii  255  f. 
Ct-  -:      -       J,iLllL,26a. 

C-    -  V   iiitT  in,  iL  44. 
f-  ,  ■ '     ,  -^    .--    •  .  i 

Paul  in,  iL  431,  106. 
Crispas,  L  258,  2654. 
Cumanus — 

Governor  of  (Jalilee,  iiL  4T0. 
Cyprian,   Latin    BiUe    of,   origin,  ii 

515. 
Cyprus  under  Boman  rule,  iii  463  r . 


Dalmatia,  L  I864  ;  iL  26^. 

Misionary  work  in,  iL  11  f. 
Damascus,  L  67ij  ;  iiL  455. 
•'  Day  of  the  Lord  ° — 
in'2  Peter,  ii.  ^6. 
ini!  Thess.,  L256f.,  f35s. 
Deacon,  ii.  91  f.,  123  f.4. 
Qualifications,  ii.  32 : 
Deaconesses — 

in  the  early  Chtjch,  ii.  94  f. 
Decapolis,  L  35.  67i3. 
Dedication  of  Classical  WritiEc:s,  iiL 

42.  SU. 
'  Demas,  L  213,-.  441,  45O4  ;  ii.  3,  21$,  87. 

129i: ;  iii.  1. 
Demetrius,  the  Silversmith,  iii.  163j, 
-  Demetrius  (3  John  12\  ui.  377,  3Sli  $. 
191f.j.6,  209j. 


B'-jszrn. 


It.,  90ff. 


-5. 


— 3,  — 


21, 
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Use 

iLSia. 

Didaacil  — 

Apns-           -^ 

i  21,  35^ 

W  itness  ■ .    . 

53-Trn.  11,  fff 

!*■ 


^1^ 


Witness :    .  _     :-  ISot 

DionTsras  >; :       .  _  - — 

L^tertc  ?        -?       TV 

on  Peter  Ii 

DiosooBcide^. r. 

Diotnaplies,  iiL  37: 
DisdpIiK  c : 

Offing 

Choice  £1 

Familiar  "sri:^  uri: 

P5ist,  iii.  159. 

Greek  nsmes,  L  41,  42. 

in  Asia  Minor}  iiL  35S^  370$. 

Items  about,  in  Fourth  Gospel,  iiL 


hn,  ia.  206l 

L42. 


Miut^  ii.  545. 


Derbe,  1. 


Lists,  ii.  5i.>DL  522ff.i. 

Lists  in  L'zke's  work,  iiL  7S. 

Order,  iii.  210.  £25^ 
Meaning  01  term,  iii.  212t,  226f.^ 
Missio^ar^-  activity,  ii.  5S7i. 
Personal,  distinction  t^tween.  and 

other  Christians,  ii.  2^->3  f. 
Kelation  to  Jes-s,  ii.  463  f.,  465  f. 
Relation  to  Jewish  law.  iL  556  f.,. 
Sketches  of,  in  Fourth  Gospel,  iiL 

302  f . 
the  Twelve — 

traininsr,  ii.  463  tf. 
Trajnin^.ln  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  801  f. 
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omitian,  ii.  210;  iii.  183,  201,4,  412, 

axolc)git«  ill  Ejiislles,  i.  4(in,„. 
rusilla,  iii.  469,  474. 

arlv  Christian  Writings — 
Dat.'.  i.  157  f. 

Litinirv  Character,  i.  IfiSf. 
ustor  Controversy,  iii.  273-283,  293- 

298, J., 7. 
ister — 

Date,  iii.  293,3, 
Contrfjversies  concerning,  iii.  177, 

192  f.,  204,,. 
View  of  Polycarp,  iii.  204(4. 
bioiii.^m  in  Jaiue>,  i.  148^. 
in  Luke,  iii.  74,  92j,4. 
bionites — 

Doctrine  of  poverty,  iii.  91  f.,4. 
C}o.sj)el  of  the — 

see  Apocryplial  (Jospels. 
Gospel  used  by,  i.  13  ;  ii.  518. 
Jewish  zeal,  i.  44  f. 
Jjinguage,  i.  13. 
Literature,  ii.  .3O84. 
iloni — 
Jewi.sh    name    for    Rome,    u.    178, 

188  f.  J 
gypt— 
Church  in,  ii.  344.  357  f.4, 

Foumlor,  ii.  159. 
Jews  in,  i.  47  ;  ii.  357  f.4. 
Jewish  Christian  communities  in,  ii. 

357  f.4. 
j:vptian,  the,  iii.  133^. 
kler,  ii.  23,.  33  tf.,  91  f.,  124  f.j.,. 
Elders"  of  Irenitus,  iii.  175, 178,  182, 

201,,. 
lect,  the,  ii   l.'>34  ,. 
mxh.  Book  of,  ii.  28n  fT.;. 
Original,  ii.  270,  287  f.^. 
Quoted    in    Jude,    ii.    248,    209  f., 

286  tr.;. 
pienetus,  i.  3.'^9f.,  417,,  ;  ii.  138. 
paphras,  i.  45O4,  495  ;  ii.  16. 
Founder  of   Church  of   Colossae,    i. 

440  f .,  449  f  .3,  460,  484. 
paphroditus,  i.  525  f.,  528,  537j. 
phesians  and  Colossian?,  Ejiistles  to 

the — 
order  of,  i.  486,  490«. 
genuineness — 

Hilgenleld  on,  i.  514  f.j. 
MayerhotFon,  i.  514  f.,. 
Theory  of  interdependence — 
Hitzig,  i.  491,  499,  51 53. 
Holumann,  i.  491,  499,  514i. 


Ej)liesian.s,  Epistle  to  the — 
Alleged     motive     for     forgery,     i 

511  ir. 

Alleged  new  ideas  in,  i.  508  f. 

Baur  on,  i.  491,  511  f. 

Christ,  signiticunce  in,  i.  509  ff. 

Copies,  ii.  177. 

Date.  i.  452.,,  483,  489  f.,,  492  f. 

Dependence  on  Coh)ssian8  — 

View  of  Holtzniaiin,  i.  517  f.g. 
Destination,  i.  479-491. 
View     of     Church     Fathers,     i. 

489  f..,. 
View  of  Marcion,  i.  480  f.,  488j. 
Encyclical  character,  i.  484  ff. 
(lenuinenes.s,  i.  491-522. 
Holtzmann  on,  i.  491,  512  IF. 
Predominant  tone  of,  i,  501  f. 
Relation    to    Colofisians,    i.    499  ff, 

SlOf.g. 
Relation  to  Philemon,  i.  493  ff. 
Relation  to  teaching  of  Valentinus, 

i.  498  f. 
Resemblance  to  Colossians,  i.  500  ff., 

510  f.g. 
Spuriousnes.s,  lexical  proof  of  alleged, 

i.  5o2ff.,  518ff.9. 
Time   and    place  of  composition,  i. 

439-452. 
Title,  i.  481,  483,  488  f.,,  4, 5,  492  f. 
Marcion's  criticism,  i.  4M1,  4883. 
known  hy  Ignatius,  i.  481. 
Origin,  i!  4.s0  f. 
Valentinian  Gnosticism  in,  i.  497  ff., 
6 155. 
Ephesus — 
Christians  in,  ii.  135  f. 
Church  of,  iii.  331  f.,,,  417  f. 
origin,  i.  4S3  f. 

Paul,  and  the,  i.  483  f.,  489  f.g. 
Paul's  work  in,  i.  259. 
Ephrem — 

Commentary  on  Acta,  iii.  27s. 
on  Colossians  ii.  18,  i.  476^. 
on  2  Thessalonians  ii.,  i.  2399. 
on  Church  of  Ephe.sus,  i.  489^. 
on  Hebrews,  ii.  3O83. 
on  Paul  in  Spain,  ii.  747. 
on  Peter,  ii.  164,. 
Text  of  Romans  known  to,  i.  4058. 
Epimenedes,  ii.  44,  52  f.j. 
Epiphanes — 

Teachings  of,  ii.  292f.i5. 
Episcopate — 

in  A^ia  Minor,  iii.  376,  417. 
Epistles,  Catholic — 
Canonicity,  i.  123. 
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Epistles  of  N.T.— 

Address  and  greeting,  i.  73  f.,  77 


2> 


78.3,  119- 


f^Esse 


Doxologies  in,  i.  406io. 
Silence     of,    concerning    a     Gospel 
literature,  ii.  375  f. 
Epistles  of    tlie  Apostolic  and   Post- 
apostolic  Age,  greetings  of,  ii. 
312  f.,  335. 
Epistles  of  the  Early  Churcli,  ii.  367  f . 
Epistolary  Greeting — 

Classical  form,  i.  369i. 
Epistolary  Salutations,  i.  414i8. 
Equality  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in — 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  i.  372  flF.4. 
Erastus,  i.  259  ;  ii.  88. 
in  Corinth,  ii.  14  f. 
lEschatology — 

Teaching  of  Gospels,  i.  2244. 
Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  224^,  253ii. 
Teaching    of    Paul,    i.   221,   223  f.4, 

253„. 
Teaching  of  1  Thessalonians,  i.  221, 
223  f.4. 


nes,  i.  376f.jo,  471,  479«  ;  ii.  126 
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Angelolatry  among,  i.  4765. 
Etchmiadzin,  Gospel  of — 

see  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
Eunice,  ii.  22  f.4. 

Euodia,  i.  530,  533i,  5376,  561  f.4. 
Eupolemos,  i.  37,  594. 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea — 

Chronicle  of,  ii.  I684  ;  iii.  475. 

Gospel  catalogues  {Kavovis),  Gospel 

sections  (rrepLKOiral,  Kf({>aXaui), 
I  ii.  401,  420i. 

I    on  Aristion  and  John  the  presbyter, 
ii.  436,  452f.i3, 14. 
on  earthquake  in  Asia  Minor,  i.  4492, 
4529. 
I    on  Luke,  iii.  2,  4  f.4. 
on  Mark  and  his  Gospel,  ii.  432  f., 

448f.8.9,  450f.„.i2. 
on    Matthew    and    his    Gospel,    ii. 
528-. 
,    on  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,  ii.  77  f.g, 

809,167  f.4,  4491.10. 
Use  of  term  Syriac,  i.  22  f.4. 
"Witness  to  2  and  3  John,  iii.  185  f., 

203is. 
ivangeliarium   Hierosolymitanum,  ii. 
520  ;  iii  36i6. 
jelist — 
Meaning  of  term  in  Paul's  Epistles, 

i.  507  f . 
lyangeKum  Yeritatis,  iL  389  f. 
e-witnesaes,  iiL  46  ff.,  825,  84y. 


Ezekiel — 

Tragic  Jewish  poet,  wrote  in  Greek, 
i.  38,  594. 
(Fourth)  Ezra,  i.  142. 

on  fasting,  i.  377io. 

Fables,  ii.  103  flf.,  113,  128f.i5. 
Fadus,  iii.  460  f. 
Faith- 
Teaching  concerning,   in  John,  iii. 
305  ff. 
False  Teachers — 

of  Colossffi,  i.  463  ff.,  478^. 

of  1  John,  iii.  363-368. 

of  Jude,  ii.  24.3-^:52,  292f.i5. 

Character,  ii.  279-283. 
of  2    Peter,  ii.   224  ff.,  231,  232  f.,, 
292f.i5. 
Character,  ii.  279-283. 
Origin,  ii.  226  f. 
Famine  in  Judea,  the — 

Date,  Josephus  on,  iii.  460  f . 
Faustus,  Manichean — 

on  the  Gospels,  ii.  387,  396,. 
Felix,  Procurator,  iii.  76,  469-478, 
Festus,  Procurator,  ill  469-478. 
First  Person — 

Use    of,  in    ancient    literature,  iii 
86„. 
Flavia  Domitilla,  iii.  4224. 
Fortunatus,  i.  260,  2698- 
Fourth  Gospel — 
see  John,  Gospel  of. 

Grabbatha,  Ta^Mda— 

Meaning,  i.  2815. 
Gains  (of  3  John),  iii.  374  ff.,  38I1.3. 
Gains  of  Corinth,  i.  209,,  2664,  435, 
Gains  of  Derbe,  i.  2092,  213^;,  3216- 
Gains  of  Macedonia,  i.  2092,  213e. 
Galatia,  i.  17.3-193  ;  ii.  134,  151  f.j,  2. 
Bibliographv,  i.  183i. 
Churches  of',  i.  176  f.,  191  f.5  ;  ii.  138 
Character,  ii.  136. 
Composition,  i.  166,  177,  192  f.g. 
False  teachers  in,  i.  166  f. 
Founded  bv  Paul,  ii.  135  f. 
Origin,!  164  f. 
Jews  in,  i.  177,  192^. 
Judaisers  in,  i.  177  f.,  182  f. 
Luke's  use  of  term,  i.  174  f. 
Meaning  of,  in  Galatians  i.  2,  i.  175  ff 
Meaning  of,  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  i.  175. 
Meaning  of,  in  1  Peter  i.  1,  i.  175. 
01der(yorth  Gaktian)and  moden 
(South    Galatian)    views,    i 
174  f.,  183,. 
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Galatia — continued. 

Meaning  of,  in  1  Peter  i.  1 — continued. 
Confirmation  of   South   Galatian 
view,  i.  178  ff. 
Messengers  from,  to  Paul,  i.  198. 
Paul's  use  of  term,  i.  1 74  ff. 
Use  of  term  bv  Roman  writers,  i. 
174,  183ff.3 
Confirmed  bv  inscriptions,  i.  184f.3. 
Galatians,  i.  173-193. 

Nationality  of,  i.  183i. 
Galatians,  Epistle  to  the — 

Acquaintance  of  Paul  with  Roman 

law  in,  i.  201  f.i. 
Analysis,  i.  167  ff. 
Baur's  view  of,  i.  243  f. 
Calvin's  view  of  date,  i.  2022. 
Compared  with  Acts,  i.  178-182. 
Date  and  place  of  composition,  i.  170, 
1735,    193-202,     195,     196  f., 
198  f.,  200i,  2023,  233. 
on  North  Galatian  theory,  i.  193  f. 
on  South  Galatian  theory,  i.  194  tf. 
False  teachers  of,  ii.  2574. 
Genuineness,  i.  242-255. 
Hist,  presuppositions  and  occasion, 

i.  164-173. 
How  written,  i.  170,  I724. 
Ideas  of, compared  with  Romans,  i.  201. 
Marcion's  view  of,  i.  243. 
Occasion,  i.  166  f. 
Peculiar  words,  i.  503,  521  f-jg. 
Peter,  form  of  name,  in,  ii.  155g. 
Readers,  i.  173-193,  175  If.,  178  ff. 
Source  of  information  for,  i.  169. 
View  of  Dutch  School,  i.  243  f. 
Galen,  iii.  82f.5,  160  f. 5. 
Galilean  Dialect,  i.  9,  27i3  ;  ii.  292^4, 

455 
Gallio,  i.  258,^2675,  g  ;  iii-  149,  467  f. 
Gamaliel  the  elder,  i.  11,  51  ;  iii.  99. 
Gamaliel    the   younger,   i.   32j^g,   629 ; 
iii.  99." 
Three  letters  of,  i.  10, 
Gaul- 
Missionary  Work  in,  ii.  11  f. 
Gaza,  iii.  164ii. 
Genealogies,  ii.  103  ff.,  128f.i5. 
Genealogy,  ii.  532,  562  f .2. 
Gennesaret,  iii.  333^4. 
Gentile  Churches — 
Paul's  care  of,  i.  462  f . 
View  of  2  Peter,  ii.  264, 
Gentiles — 
and  the  Goppel — 

View  of  Matthew,  ii.  587  f.j. 
Relation  to  Synagogues,  i.  212  f.g. 


Gischala,  i.  68  f.^g. 

Glaukias,  ii.  455  f.15. 

Gnosticism,  in   Ephesians  and  Colos- 


sians,  i.  497  ff. 


Valentinian,    in    Epistle    to    the 
Philippians,  i.  557. 
Gnostics — 

Misunderstanding  of  Paul,  i.  125  f. 
on  the  Gospels,  ii.  389. 
Golgotha,  meaning,  i.  29i5, 
Gomorrah,  iii.  398,  4O69, 
Gospel,  the — 

and  the  Gospels,  ii.  388. 
Uniqueness,  ii.  388. 
Gospel,  the  One,  ii.  388, 
Gospel,  the  Original — 

View  of    J,   G.   Eiclihorn,   ii.   404, 

422  f.g. 
View  of  Herder,  ii.  4233. 
View  of  Hilgenfeld,  ii.  414. 
View  of  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  ii.  415, 
View  of  G.  E.  Lessing,  ii.  403, 
View  of  B.  "Weiss,  ii.  417. 
Gospel,  the  Original  Unwritten — 
View  of  Gieseler,  ii.  408  f. 
View  of  Herder,  ii.  406. 
View  of  Holsten,  ii.  426j3. 
Gospel,  the  Unwritten,  ii.  367-386. 
Gospel  History,  the — 

Oral  transmission  of,  ii.  384,; ;    iii. 

48,  848. 
Variant  forms  of  the  oral,  ii.  603  f. 
Gospels,  the,  and  Acts — 

Length  of,  ii.  487io. 
Gospel  Literature — 

Beginnings  of,  date,  ii.  376. 
Occasion  for,  ii.  375  f. 
Silence  of  other  N.T.  writings  con- 
cerning, ii.  375  f. 
Gospel  Preaching — 
Early- 
Content,  ii.  174. 
to  Gentiles  and  O.T.   Prophecy,  ii. 

146, 
to  Gentiles — 

Content,  ii.  203, 
to  Jews — • 

Content,  ii.  202  f.,  215  f.g. 
"  Gospel  of  Christ  "— 
in     Pauline     writings,    ii.    370    ff., 
377  f.2. 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the — 


Meaning,  ii.  459  f. 


Gospels,  the — 

and  the  Gospel,  ii.  388. 
Authorship,  internal  evidence  con- 
cerning, ii.  391  f. 
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Gospels,  the — continued. 

Authorship,  origin  of  tradition  con- 
cerning, ii.  391  f. 
Authorship,  tradition  concerning,  in 
1st  and  2nd  century,  ii.  386- 
392. 
Authorship — 

View  of  Clement,  ii.  387. 
View  of  Faustus,  ii.  387,  3962- 
View  of  Gnostics,  ii.  389  f. 
View  of  Irenaeus,  ii.  387,  3974. 
View  of  Justin,  ii.  389. 
View  of  Marcion,  ii.  390  f. 
View   of    LIuratonian   Canon,  ii. 

387. 
View  of  Origen,  ii.  387. 
View  of  Papias,  ii.  394. 
View  of  Tertullian,  ii.  399  f.g. 
View  of  Valentinians,  ii.  390. 
Differences    in,    early    attempts    to 

harmonise,  ii.  402,  421o. 
Divisions        (irepiKOTrai,         K€(pa\aia, 
Kavoves)    made   by  Eusebius, 
ii.  401,  420  f.i. 
Eschatologv  of,  i.  2244. 
Greek     MSS,     titles    of,     ii.     387, 

396i.3._ 
Harmonies,  ii.  421i, 
Latin  MSS,  titles  of,  ii.  387,  396i. 
Order  in  Egyptian  Codex,  ii.  393, 

3986. 
Order  of  Composition — 

Tradition  concerning,  ii.  392-396, 

397-4OO5.8. 
View  of   Clement  of  Alexandria, 

ii.  394  ff.,  4OO9. 
View  of  Irengeus,  ii.  393  f.,  398^. 
View  of  Muratorian  Canon,  ii.  393, 

399s. 
View  of  Old  Latin  Prologues,  ii. 

400s. 
View  of  ^Origen,  ii.  392  f.,  3975. 
Origin,    common    tradition    in    the 
Church  regarding,  ii.  386-400. 
Origin,  date  of  traditional,  ii.  374  f . 
Read  in  Church  services,  ii.  386. 
Relation  of,  to  the  original  language 
of   the    gospel    tradition,    ii. 
574  ff. 
Similarities  of  language  in,  noted  by 

Augustine,  ii.  402,  4223. 
Synopses  of,  ii.  421i. 
Titles,  meaning  of,  ii.  387  f .,  3961.3. 
Unity  of,  ii.  388,  3973. 
Use  in  religious  services  of  Christians, 

ii.  376. 
View  of  Marcion,  ii.  390  i. 

VOL.  III. 


Gospels,  Synoptic — 

see  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Greek,  attitude  of  Rabbis  towards    i 

62  f.g. 

Greek  and  Latin  Words  used  by  Jesus, 

i.  41. 
Greek  Churches — 

Liturgical    Formulae,    Aramaic    ex- 
pressions in,  i.  12,  13,  I83. 
origin,  i.  12f. 
Greek  cities  in  Palestine,  i.  35  f. 
Greek  coins  in  Palestine,  i.  37. 
Greek  Influence  on  Hasmonean  High 

Priests,  i.  37.* 
Greek     Influence    on    Jews,    through 
diaspora,  i.  35  ff.,  39  f. 
Under  Greek  Rule,  i.  35-37. 
Under  Hasmoneans,  i.  37. 
Under  Herod  the  Great,  i.  37  f. 
Lender  Roman  Rule,  i.  38  f . 
Greek — 

Josephus'  knowledge  of,  i.  eSg. 
Knowledge  of,  among  higher  classes 

of  Palestine,  i.  41. 
Knowledge  of,  among  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  Palestine,  i. 
40-43. 
Language  among  Jews,  i.  §  2. 
Language  in  Palestine,  i.  35—46. 
Official  language  vmder  Roman  rule 

in  Palestine,  i.  38  f. 
Used  by  Jesus  and  disciples,  i.  42. 
View  of  J.  Voss,  i.  58^. 

Harmonies  of  the  Gospels,  ii.  421i. 
Hasmonean  High  Priests,  Greek  Influ- 
ence on,  i.  37. 
Hebraisms  in  Luke,  iii.  104  f.,  135ii. 
Hebrew,  Hebrews  ('E^palos) — 

Meaning  of  term,  i.  48  ff.,  60  f.g  ;  ii. 
296,  306  f.4. 
Hebrew  Language — 

Greek  knowledge  of,  iii.  Hljy. 

Modern — 


origin,  L  6. 


Use  of,  in  time  of 


25 


Christ,  i. 


6-9, 


10' 


Used  on  Maccabean  Coins,  i.  253. 
(Aramaic)     words     in     Luke,     iii. 

J.0O  I»i'>-}4' 

(Aramaic)  words  in  Mark,  iiL  135f.ij. 
Zeal  of  Rabbis  for,  i.  40. 
Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the — 
Author — 

=  Apollo?,  ii.  356,  364  f.^. 

=  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  ii.  365  f.jj. 

=  Aristion,  ii.  36615. 

32 
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Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the— continued. 
Author — continued. 

=  Barnabas,  ii.  302  f.,  310io,  354- 
356,  361i3. 
origin  of  tradition,  ii.  303. 
Birthplace,  ii.  3573. 
=  Clement  of  Eonie,  ii.  300. 
Facts  about,  ii.  316. 
Known  to  the  readers,  ii.  304. 
=  Luke,  ii.  300. 
Nationality,  ii.  324. 
=  Paul,  ii.  296,  298-302,  303,  352  f., 

360ii. 
origin  of  tradition,  ii.  304. 
Relation  to  readers,  ii.  316. 
Traditions  concerning,  ii.  298-305. 
Authorship — 

Origin    of     three-fold     tradition 

concerning,  ii.  303  ff.,  311i2. 
Tradition  of  Alexandrian  Church, 

ii.  298-301,  3O85,  309^. 
Tradition    of     Greek     Churches, 

ii.  301. 
Tradition  of    Western   Churches, 

ii.  301  f.,  309  f.8. 
View  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

ii.  296. 
View  of  Harnack,  ii.  365f.]5. 
View  of  Hippolvtus,  ii.  301  f.,  31O9. 
View  of  Irenasus,  ii.  301  f.,  3IO9. 
View  of  Klostermann,  ii.  3052. 
View  of  Luther,  ii.  356,  364i5. 
View  of  Montanists,  ii.  302  f. 
View  of  Origen,  ii.  352  f.,  356. 
View  of  Panta3nus,  ii.  3O85. 
View  of  TertuUian,  ii.  302,  310io. 
Canonicitj",  ii.  305i. 
Character,  ii.  313  f. 
Date,  ii.  293,  320  f.,  323,  343,  351  f. 
Didactic  writing,  ii.  293. 
Epistolary  character,  ii.  314  f. 
False    (strange)    teachings,    warned 

against,  ii.  331ff. 
Greek  style,  ii.  299. 
Greeting,  alleged  lost,  ii.  311i2,  313. 
Greeting  wanting,  ii.  293  f . 
Hebraisms,  ii.  361]2- 
Historical  presuppositions,  ii.  312- 

341. 
in  the  Roman  Church,  ii.  346. 
Jerusalem,  references  to  the  destruc- 
tion of,  in,  ii.  351,  359  f.g. 
Language  and  style,  ii.  360f.i2. 
Language,  original,  ii.  361 12. 
Literary  form,  ii.  312. 
Luke,     the    alleged    translator     of 
Hebrews,  ii.  298  f.,  3O85. 


Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the — continued. 
Origin,  ii.  352. 
Original   language,   alleged,  ii.  296, 

298  ff.,  3O85,  3096. 
O.T.,  allegorical  and  typological  treat- 
ment of  the,  in,  ii.  320-323. 
O.T.  quotations  in,  ii.  320  f.,  3376. 
Pauline  Epistles  compared  with,  ii. 

353  f.,  360f.i2. 
Purpose,  ii.  314,  330. 
Readers,  ii.  293,  296,  297  f.,  314  f., 
323  f.,  341-351,  356-359i.8. 
and   the  Jerusalem  Collection,  ii. 

317. 
asceticism  among  the,  ii.  332  ff. 
Location — 
Alexandria,  ii.  344,  3573. 
Antioch,  ii.  344,  356  f.j. 
Ephesus,  ii.  344. 
Italy  (Rome),  ii.  345-351,  3585, 

3598. 
Jerusalem,  ii.  341-343. 
Palestine    (outside    Jerusalem), 

ii.  343 f.,  356,. 
varying  views,  ii.  333  ff. 
Nationality   of,   ii.   323  ff.,  328  f., 

3387. 
Not  hearers  of  the  preaching  of 

Jesus,  ii.  315  f.,  342. 
Persecution  of,  ii.  317  ff.,  336  f.5. 
Relation  to  temple  cultus,  ii.  341j3. 
Religious  life  of,  ii.  317  f.,  319  f., 

328  f.,  330  f.,  339f.ii. 
Tradition  concerning,  ii.  293-298. 
View  of  ancient  scholars,  ii.  297. 
Readers,  date  and  author  of,  ii.  341- 

366. 
Relation  to  Philo,  ii.  364  f.j^. 
Relation  to  Romans,  ii.  365. 
Septuagint  used  in,  ii.  361i2. 
Style,  ii.  353. 
Teaching — 

Mosaic    Law,    ii.    333  f.,   340  f. 13, 

342. 
New  covenant,  ii.  324. 
O.T.  Cultus,  ii.  326  f.,  333  f.,  338o, 
340f.i3. 
Temple  Cultus,  alleged  ignorance  of, 

ii.  355,  361  ff.14. 
Theology — 
Christology — 

High  Priest,  ii.  327,  330,  362  f-n- 
Humiliation,  ii.  330. 
Incarnation,  ii.  329  f . 
King,  ii.  329  f. 
Redeemer,  ii.  329  f. 
Faith,  ii.  325  f.,  328  f. 
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Hebrews,  Epistle  to  tte — continued. 
Title,  ii.  294-298. 

Currency,  ii.  294  f.,  304. 

Date,  ii.  295. 

Meaning,  ii.  296  f . 

Origin,  ii.  295,  298  f.,  305,,  3O63. 

View  of  Klostermann,  ii.  3052. 

View  of  Pantoenvis,  ii.  3O85. 

View  of  Semla,  ii.  305  f.,. 
Tradition  concerning,  ii.  293-312. 
View  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ii. 

298f.,  3O85,  309e. 
View    of    Origen,    ii.    2991,    308 

309;. 

Hebrews,  Gospel  of  the — 
see  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
Hegesippns — 
on    Heresy  in  Palestinian   Church, 

ii.  292i5. 
on  James  the  Just,  i.  IO74. 
Helena,  Princess,  iii.  460  f. 
Hellenes,  i.  682. 

Josephus  on,  i.  582. 
Hellenic — 

Meaning,  i.  36. 
Hellenism       in       Jewish       Christian 
Churches  in  Syria,  i.  44,  67i2. 
Hellenistic — 

Usage  and  meaning  of  term,  ii.  296, 
309e. 
Hellenistic  Dialect,  i.  56. 

„  Greek,  i.  54-57,  71  f.21. 

Bibliography,  i.  57i. 
Hellenistic    influence   in   Palestine,   i. 

35  ff. 
Hellenists,  i.  8,  9,  39  f.,  71  f.21. 
in  Early  Church,  i.  43  ff. 
in  Jerusalem  Church,  i.  40,  43,  QOg, 

66i2- 

Synagogues  of,  in  Jerusalem,  i.  39  f., 
50. 
Heracleon,  i.  475^. 

Commentary  on  John,  iii.  176. 

on  Author  of  John,  iii.  I999. 
"  Heresy,"  ii.  232  f.j. 
Hermas,  ii.  359;-. 

acquainted  with  Hebrews,  ii.  346. 
Hermas,  the  Shepherd  of — 

Date,  i.  128. 

Relation  to  Hebrews,  ii.  346,  3597. 

Relation  to  James,  i.  128,  I355. 

Relation  of  2  Peter  to,  ii.  284  f.3. 

Uncanonical,  ii.  302  f. 
Hermas  (Rom.  xvi.  14),  i.  42O24. 
Hermogenes,  ii.  3,  2I3,  129i7. 
Herod  the  Great,  iii.  I325. 

Greek  influence  of,  i.  37  f. 


Herodion,  i.  393. 
Hierapolis,  i.  1863,  448  f.2. 
Hierapolis,  Church  of,  iii.  412. 

Founded  by  Epaphras,  i.  441,  449  f.g. 
Hippocrates,  iii.  821.5,  160  f.g. 
Hymenaeus,   ii.   2I3,   42^,    108  ff.,  115, 
129i7. 

Iconium,  i.  191  f.g,  g  ;  ii.  6,  19. 
Ignatius — 

in  Province  of  Asia,  i.  497. 

Epistles  of — 

Influence  of  Fourth  Gospel  on,  iii. 
176,  3274. 

on  Jewish  Teachers  in  Asia  Minor, 
ii.  116. 

on  "love  feasts,"  ii.  2363. 

Title  of  Ephesians  known  to,  i.  481. 

Witness  to  Peter's  presence  in  Rome, 
ii.  165  f  .4. 
India — 

Bartholomew  in,  ii.  385^. 

Gospel  of  Matthew  in,  ii.  385^. 
Inscriptions,  Bilingual,  i.  595. 
Irenseus — 

on  Antichrist,  i.  238  f.g. 

on  Cerinthus,  i.  515^. 

on  Hebrews,  ii.  295,  301,  3IO9. 

on  John,  iii.  2OI14,  2052,.,  2546. 

on  Mark,  ii.  387,  393  f.,  398^,  433  f. 

on  Matthew,  ii.  393  f.,  398^. 

on  Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome,  ii.  76^, 
393,  3987. 

on  Polvcarp,  iii.  20434. 

on  Rev.  xiii.  18  (666),  iii.  445,  4485. 
Ischodad,  ii.  522^. 

on  the  list  of  disciples,  ii.  522i. 

on  Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  529^. 
Israel,  Spiritual,  i.  76,  81 9. 
Italian  Band,  i.  GOq. 

James,  Brother  of  Jesus,  i.  109^,  ii.  240. 
Attitude  toward  Paul's  doctrine  of 

Justification,   i.    124,  129ff.i, 

1322. 
Author  of  Epistle,  i.  104. 
Brother  of  Jude,  ii.  238  f.,  2563. 
Called  "  the  just,"  i.  103,  IO74,  131, 

1391,  146. 
Death,  i.  103. 
Head  of  Jerusalem  Church,  i.  103 1, 

IO85. 
=  James  of  Mark  xiv.  51  f.,  ii.  447c. 
Personality,  i.  101-110. 
Spurious  letter  of,  i.  I485. 
Training  and  habits  of  thought,  i. 

110-123. 
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James,  tte  Less,  i.  106. 

James,  Son  of  Alpliseus,  i.  102,  106  ; 

ii.  507,  522i. 
James,  Son  of  Zebedee,  i.  102,  106  ;  iii. 

187,  204i9.  21,  210ff.,  216. 
Alleged  author  of  John,  iii.  22813. 
Death,  iii.  188,  1942. 
Martyrdom,  iii.  457. 
Notices  of,  in  N.T.,  ii.  490,  SOSga- 
James,  Protevangelium  of — 

Date,  ii.  375. 
James,  Epistle  of — 

Address  and    greeting,   i.    73,   83io, 

100,2,  113,  119;,  136,  146  f.i. 
Affinity  with  discourses  of  Jesus,  i. 

114,  122ii. 
Analysis,  i.  11 73. 
Author,  i.  101  f.,  104,  106  f.g. 
familiar    with    Gr.    O.T.,  i.    113, 

1208. 
knowledge  of  Heb.  O.T.,  i.  113  f. 
Canonicity,  i.  123  f. 
Canonicity  in  Alexandrian  Church, 

i.  123  f. 
Christian  ideas,  i.  144  f. 
Date,  i.  73,  77,  91  f.,  124,  129,  136, 

146  f.i,  1473. 
evidences  of  early,  i.  148  f.e- 
Destination,  i.  73-83. 
Divergent  views  regarding,  i.  136- 

151. 
Ebionism  in,  i.  I484. 
External  evidence  for,  i.  123-136. 
Language,  i.  112  f.,  117  f.4. 
Law    referred    to,    i.   110  f.,    115  f.j, 

130  f.i. 
Literary  character,  i.  139  f. 
Progress  of  thought,  i.  11 73. 
Readers,  i.  83-101. 

Jewish  Christians,  i.  89  flf.,  IOO9,  m- 

Resident  in  Palestine,  i.  91,  lOO^. 

Relation  to  Clement,  1  Cor.,  i.  128, 

1344. 
Relation  to  Clement,  2  Cor.,  i.  1356- 
Relation     to     Pseudo  -  Clementine 

Literature,  i.  1366. 
Relation  to  Gospels,  i.  114,  122^. 
Relation  to  Hebrews,  i.  123ii- 
Relation  to  Hermas,  i.  128,  I355. 
Relation  to  Revelation,  i.  123ii. 
Relation  of  1  Peter  to,  i.  128,  133  f.3  ; 

ii.  175  f.,  I863. 
Relation  of   Pauline  Epistles   to,  i. 

1322- 
Relation   of   Romans   to,   i.   126  IF., 

13'^). 
Style,  1.  112,  llSj. 


James,  Epistle  of — continued. 

Theory  of  Aramaic  original,  i.  112f., 

llSfi. 
Theory  of  Harnack,  i.  147i. 
Theory  of  Spitta,  i.  141  fF.,  149  f.^. 
Theory  of  Weizsacker,  i.  I484. 
Tone  of,  i.  101,  106,,  2- 
Use  of  Sirach,  i.  114,  121iq. 
Jannes  and  Jambres,  ii.  115. 
Jason,  i.  2136,  41722  5  "i-  "^i- 
Jason  and  Papiscus,  Dialogue  of — 

Authorship,  iii.  3.i. 
Jerome — 

Witness  to  2  and  3  John,  iii.  186, 
203i8. 
Jerusalem — 

Christian  Church  in — 

Attitude  toward  temple  worship, 

ii.  333. 
Beginnings  of,  ii.  138. 
Church  of — 

Missionary  activity  of,  ii.  342  f. 
Poverty  of,  ii.  342. 
Jerusalem  Collection,  i.  2092,  368  f . 
Jerusalem  Council — 

Date,  i.  178,  194. 
Jerusalem — 

Destruction  of,  ii.  254  f . 
Prophecy  of,  iii.  156  ff. 
References  to,  in  Hebrews,  ii.  351, 
359  f.9. 
Greek  form  of  name   in   N.T.,   ii. 

592  f.g. 

Jewish  pronunciation  of,  i.  29,5. 
Jesus,   the    name,   ii.  555,   569ii ;    ii. 

576  f.,  5928. 
Jesus  Christ — 

Aramaic  words  used  by,  i.  3. 

List,  i.  15  ft'. 
Attitude     toward    Jewish    law,    ii. 

586i. 
Attitude  toward  Judaism,  in  John, 

iii.  342. 
Attitude  toward  Pharisees,  in  John, 

iii.  342. 
Attitude     toward     Pharisees     and 

Sadducees  in  Matt.,  ii.  549. 
Baptism,  in  Matt.,  ii.  540. 
Birth- 
Date,  iii.  98. 
Blasphemy  of  name,  i.  89,  998. 
Brothers,  i.  104  f.,  110^;   ii.  238  f., 

2401,2562. 
Brothers    and    Cousins,    iii.     188, 

20421. 
Crucifixion,  in  missionary  preaching, 

ii.  369. 
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Jesus  Christ — continued. 

Crucifixion  and  death  in  John,  iii. 
2171 
persons  present  at,  iii.  217  f. 
Davidic  descent,  ii.  533  fF.,  5633,  567j. 
Death,  in  John,  iii.  320  f . 

Date,  in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  277  f., 

281,  293f.i5. 
Date,  in  Synoptics,  iii.  278,  294  f.jc. 
Teaching  concerning,  in  Matt.,  ii. 
551. 
Death  and  resurrection — 

Date,  iii.  481. 
Deeds  and  words — 

Committed    to    writing,    ii.   368- 

376. 
Early  source  of  knowledge  of,  ii. 

374. 
in  Missionary  preaching,  ii.  369  f., 

377  fF.2. 
Origin  of  Paul's  knowledge  of,  ii. 

373,  3846. 
Keferences  to,  by  Paul,  ii.  370  ff., 

3793,  379  fle.4. 
References   to,   in    N.T.   writings 
(Gospels  excluded)  for  Chris- 
tians outside  of  Palestine,  ii. 
379  ff.4. 
References    to,   in   N.T.   writings 
(Gospels  excluded)  for  Jewish 
Christians    of     Palestine,    ii. 
383  f  .5. 
Tradition  of  Apostolic  Church  con- 
cerning, ii.  372. 
written    records    of    (Gospels   ex- 
cluded), ii.  372  ff. 
Disciples  in  Asia  Minor,  iii.  358  f., 

37O3. 
Discourses  in  Matt.,  ii.  557  ff. 
Early  history  in  Luke,  iii.  62  ff. 
False  teaching  concerning,  in  Church 

of  Colossae,  i.  467. 
Familiar  with  Greek,  i.  42. 
Feasts  during  ministry  of,  iii.  285  f.4. 
Foreign  words  used  by,  i.  64ii. 
Galilean  ministry,  in  Fourth  Gospel, 
iii.  260  f. 
in  Luke,  iii.  106. 
Healing  acts,  in  Matt.,  ii.  544  f. 
Healing  work,  in  Luke,  iii.  146  ff. 
History    of,    agreement   with    O.T. 
prophecy  in  Matt.,  ii.  537  ff., 
5676. 
in  Hebrews,  ii.  327,  329  f. 
Intercourse  with    His   disciples,    in 

Matt.,  ii.  550. 
Language  of,  ii.  573  f , 


Jesus  Christ — continued. 
Language  oi~continued. 
Aramaic,  i.  2f. 
Bibliography,  i.  14^. 
Last    days,    in    Fourth    Gospel,   iii. 

267  ff. 
Last  Passover,  place  of  celebration, 

ii.  429,  4477, 
Last  Supper — 

Persons  present,  iii.  214,  227f.i2. 
Matthew's    acquaintance    with,    ii. 

507  f.,  5242. 
Name,  in  Pauline  Epistles,  ii.  353  f. 
Names  in  Revelation,  iii.  4343_  5. 
Origin,  Jewish  suspicion  concerning, 

ii.  536,  538,  5633. 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  iii.  276  f .,  293i3. 
Passion — 
in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  270  ff. 
in  Synoptics,  iii.  278  f. 
Passion  and  Resurrection — 

History  in  Matt.,  ii.  554  ff. 
Passovers  in  ministry  of,  iii.  167  f. 
Predicts  destruction  of    Jerusalem, 

iii.  156  f. 
Public  ministry,  length  of,  iii.  167  f. 
Relation  of  disciples  to,  ii.  463f.,465f. 
Relation  to  Jewish  Law,  in  Luke, 

iii.  9I22. 
Relatives  of,  iii.  101,  I359. 
Resurrection — 

Date,  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  281. 

Synoptics,  iii.  278. 
in  missionary  preaching,  ii.  369. 
Sayings,  how  cited,  ii.  388. 
Significance  in  Luke,  iii.  70  ff. 
in  Paul's  doctrine,  i.  509  ff. 
Teaching — 

Disciples  and  the  Jewish  Law,  ii. 

586  f. 
Eschatology,  i.  224^,  253ii. 
False  Christs,  i.  228. 

in  John- 
Significance    of    Miracles,    iii. 
299  f .,  303  ff. 

in  Luke — 

Poverty,  iii.  72  ff. 
Wealth,  iii.  72  IF. 

in  Matt.  ii.  542  ff'. 

the  Gospel  and  the  Gentiles,  ii. 

587  f.i- 
Temptation — 

Account  in  Luke,  iii.  Ill,  137i6. 
in  Matt.,  iii.  Ill,  137i6. 
Title,  in  Luke,  iii.  91..i. 
Titles,   in    John,  iii.   308    ff.,    316, 

3262,  3. 
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Jesus  Christ — continued. 

Transfiguration,  ii.  204,  215  f.g. 

Eeferences  to,  in  2  Peter,  ii.  216  S. 
Trial,  iii.  270ff.,  352f.i2. 
Visits  in  Jerusalem,  iii.  167  f. 
Words  of — 

Eelation    of    instruction    in    the 
Early    Christian    Church    to, 
ii.  370f. 
see  also  Deeds  and  words. 
Work- 
According  to  Mark,  ii.  460  f. 
in  Galilee,  ii.  541  f. 
in  Jerusalem,  ii.  553  f. 
Jesus  Justus,  i.  64io,  441  f.,  45O4,  494  ; 

ii.  371. 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  i.  6. 
Jews — 

Usage  and  meaning  of  term,  ii.  306  f  .4. 
Jew  and  Gentile,  equality  of,  in  Epistle 

to  the  Romans,  i.  372  ff.4. 
Jewish     Christian     Communities    in 

Egypt,  ii.  357  f.4. 
Jewish  Christianity  of  Post-Apostolic 

Age,  i.  138. 
Jewish  Christians — 

in  Church  of  Colossse,  i,  463  ff. 
Jewish  Epitaphs  in  Rome,  i.  67i3,  67i4. 
Jewish  Greek,  i.  54-57. 
Jewish  Law — 

Attitude  of  Jesus  toward,  ii.  586  f.j. 
Jewish  Literature,  foreign  words  in,  i. 

64n. 
Jews — 

Expelled  from  Rome,  iii.  466  f. 
in  Asia  Minor,  i.  47. 
in  Crete,  ii.  52^. 
in  Egypt,  i.  47  ;  ii.  357  f.4. 
in  Gaiatia,  i.  177,  1926- 
in  Jerusalem,   Letters   of,   to  other 
Jewish   communities,   i.    144, 

1518. 

in  Philippi,  i.  522  f. 

in  the  Province  of  Asia,  i.  4492. 

in  Rome,  i.  47j,  67i3. 

Language  used  bv,  in  time  of  Christ, 

i.  §  1. 
Palestinian,  Greek  influence  on,  i. 

35fl:\ 
Proper  names  of,  i.  63io. 
Synagogue  services,  i.  21 25. 
Use  of  Greek,  i.  §  2. 
Jezebel,  the  prophetess,  ii.  292i5 ;   iii. 

424  f. 
Johannine  Writings — 
see    John,    Epistles    of,   Gospel    of. 
Writings  of — 


John — 

Use  of  name,  iii.  433^. 

Alleged  meeting  with  Cerinthus,  iii 

192,  204o4. 
at  trial  of  Jesus,  iii.  271. 
Author  of  Johannine  writings,  tradi- 
tional, iii.  178  ff.,  1999  10. 
Identity,  iii.  180  f.,  199f.io'. 
Biographical    notes,    iii.    175,    191 
194  f.2. 
in  Synoptics,  iii.  187  f. 
Clement  on,  iii.  20526- 
Death,  iii.  194  f.,. 
Various      accounts,      iii.      193  f. 

Designation,    in     Mark,    ii.    490  f., 

5055a. 
Disciples  of,  iii.  175  f.,  191,  194  f.,. 
Exile  on  Patmos,  iii.  201  f.14,  408  f, 

420i. 
Family,  references  in  Fourth  Gospel 

to,  iii.  210  ff.,  222. 
in  Asia  Minor,  iii.  358  f.,  37O3. 
Inferences  concerning,  from  Johan- 
nine Epistles,  iii.  190  f. 
Jesus'  prophecy  concerning,  iii.  242- 

247. 
Mother  of,  iii.  187  f.,  190,  2042i. 
References  to,  in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii. 

189  f. 
Testimony  of,  to  Mark's  Gospel,  ii. 

501. 
Various  stories  about,  iii.  20526. 
Writings  of — 

Tradition  concerning,  iii.  174-206. 
John,  Acts  of,  ii.  4499. 

on  Transfiguration,  ii.  2186- 
John,  Epistles  of — 
Antichrist  in,  i.  228. 
Author,  iii.  184  ff. 
John,  First  Epistle  of,  iii.  355-374. 
Antichrist  in,  iii.  364  f.,  37I5. 
Author,  iii,  356  ff.,  368  f. 
Character  and  form,  iii.  355  f. 
Christology,  iii.  366  f . 
Date,  iii.  369. 

Epistolary  character,  ii.  313. 
Ethical  admonitions  in,  iii.  361  ff. 
False  teachers  of,  iii.  363-368. 
Introduction,  ii.  313. 
Readers,  iii.  356,  363,  369  f-i- 
Eelation  to  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  368, 

3739. 
Witness  of  Papias  to,  iii.  184,  202  f. 15. 
Witness  of  Polycarp  to,  iii.  184. 
John,  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of, 
iii.  374-384. 
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John,  Second  and  Third  Epistle  of — 
continued. 
Author,  iii.  378,  380. 

View  of  Dionysius,  iii.  185  f. 
View  of  Euseijius,  iii.  186,  203i8. 
View  of  Jerome,  iii.  186,  203ig. 
View  of  Origen,  iii.  185,  203i8. 
Canon,  iii.  185. 
Circulation,  iii.  184  f. 
Date,  iii.  380. 
Length,  iii.  378,  3827. 
Style,  iii.  378,  382^. 
John,  Second  Epistle  of,  iii.  378-380, 
382  ff.j.9. 
Readers,  iii.  379. 
John,  Third  Epistle  of,  iii.  374-378, 
381  f.i-c. 
Addressee,  iii.  374  fF. 
Criticism — 

Bibliography,  iii.  381i. 
John,  Gospel  of — 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  words  in,  iii. 

340,  353i3. 
Author — 

An  eyewitness,  iii.  209,  219,  221, 

228i4,  336  ff.,  349  f.g. 
Eelation  to  Jesus,  iii.  343  f. 
Testimony  of  the  Gospel   to,  iii. 

207-232. 
View  of  Irenseus,  iii.  254g. 
View  of  Alogi,  ii.  389. 
Character,  iii.  299-307. 
Chronology  of   Passion  History  in, 

iii.  273-283,  293-298i2-i7. 
Date,  iii.  3.34  f.,  3496. 

Witnesses  for,  iii.  1983. 
Disciples,   items  about  the,  in,  iii. 

224^. 
Discourses    of    Jesus    in,  compared 
with  discourses  in   the  Syn- 
optics, iii.  344,  354^7. 
Discourses  of  Jesus  in,  trustworthi- 
ness, iii.  344  f.,  354f.i7  ig. 
External  evidence  for,  iii.  174,  194^. 
Galilean  ministry  in,  iii.  260  f. 
Genuineness,     iii.     335-345,     349- 
3557-18. 
Arguments     against,     iii.     336  f., 

349  f.g. 
Bibliography,  iii.  349^. 
Geographical  references  in,  iii.  340, 

351f.ii. 
Greek  style,  iii.  340,  353i4. 
Heb.  translation  of,  ii.  519  f. 
Influence  in  Early  Church  literature, 

iii.  176-178. 
Jjitegrity,  iii.  333  f.,  345  ff.;.^. 


John,  Gospel  of — continued. 

Jesus,  last  days  of,  in,  iii.  267  fF. 
Jesus,  titles  of,  in,  iii.  30811.,  316, 

3262,  3- 

Narrative  style  of,  iii.  337  ff.,  SSOg. 
Origin — 

Canon  Mur.  on,  iii.  178  f.,  1976. 
Clem.  Alex,  on,  iii.  178,  197^. 
Irenseus  on,  iii.  179,  1977. 
Tradition  of,  iii.  179  f.,  197  f.f 
Original  material  in,  iii.  269  f. 
O.T.  citations  in,  iii.  340,  354i5. 
O.T.  Prophecy  in,  iii.  330f.io. 
Papias  on,   in   Latin   fragment,   iii. 

196  f,. 
Papias,   testimony    of,    to,    iii.    178, 

1963. 
Peculiarity,  iii.  335  f. 
Political  references  in,  iii.  340,  352i2. 
Prologue,  iii.  312  ff.,  3274,  327  ff".j. 
Purpose,  iii.  207  f. 
Alleged,  iii.  275. 
Purpose  and  Method,  iii.  299-323. 
Readers,  iii.  207  f.,  299,  323  ff. 

Acquaintance    with     the     Gospel 

history,  iii.  254  ff.,  280. 
Addressed,  iii.  207,  223^. 
Relation  of  1  John  to,  iii.  368,  3739- 
Relation  of,  to  Gospel  of  Mark,  ii. 

444. 
Relation  to  Philo,  iii.  317  f. 
Relation   to  the    Synoptic    Gospels, 
iii.  254-298,  306  f. 
Bibliography,  iii.  283i. 
Relation    to    traditions    concerning 
Jesus'  deeds  and  words  cur- 
rent in  Apostolic  Church,  ii. 
372. 
Supplementary    Chapter,    iii.    232- 
254. 
Author,  iii.  234  ff. 
Date,  iii.  240. 
Early     witnesses     to,     iii.     234, 

250  f.2. 
Language,  compared  with  chs.  i.- 

XX.,  ii.  233,  249i. 
Origin  and  date,  iii.  247  f. 
Relation  to  chs.  i.-xx.,  iii.  233- 
236. 
Synoptic    Gospels    presupposed    in, 

iii.  254-264,  280,  284^. 
Text- 
Changes  in,  iii.  333,  345i. 
Disarrangements  in— 

View  of  Spitta,  iii.  334,  347  f.5. 
Glosses,  iii.  333,  345  f.o. 
Integrity,  iii.  333  f.,  345  ff.,.5. 
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John,  Gospel  of — continued. 
Text — continued. 

Interpolationa  in,  iii.  334,  346  f.3. 
Later  elements,  iii.  334,  3474. 
Theology — 
Faith,  305  ff. 
Jesus — 

Humanity,  iii.  318  fF. 
Incarnation,  iii.  310  f. 
Knowledge,  iii.  319. 
=  Logos,  iii.  312-321,  3276. 
Messiah,  iii.  308  f . 
Pre-existence,  iii.  311  f. 
Son  of  God,  iii.  309  ff. 
Logos,  the,  iii.  312-321,  327ff.4.8. 

origin  of  term,  iii.  314-318. 
"  Logos  doctrine,"  iii.  312  f.,  3274. 
Use  of  Synoptic  narratives,  iii.  264  f . 
Useof  "we"in,  iii.  208. 
View  of  F.  Chr.  Baur,  ii.  412. 
View  of  G.  E.  Lessing,  ii,  404. 
John,  Writings  of — 
Author — 

(alleged)   Cerinthus,  ii.  389 ;    iii. 

177,  200ii._ 
(traditional),  iii.  199f.io. 
View  of  Alogi,  iii.  181,  1999,  200^. 
View  of  Can.  Mur.,  iii.  1999. 
Viewof  Delff,  iii.  230flf.i7. 
View  of  Heracleon,  iii.  I999. 
View  of  Irenaeus,  iii.  1999. 
View  of  tJchtritz,  iii.  230ff.ij.. 
Carping  criticism  of,  iii.  430  f .,  4344. 
Date,  iii.  186. 

Greek  of,  iii.  432  f.,  4355  6- 
Logos  Doctrine,  iii.  312  f.,  327  f.,  431, 

434  f.5. 
Origin,  iii.  175. 

Tradition  concerning,  iii.  174-206. 
"  John,"  Syriac  "  History  of,  iii.  202i4. 
John  the  Baptist- 
Disciples,  iii.  322  f.,  331  f.12,  368. 
in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  255  f.,  283  f.g. 
Luke's  account,  iii.  62  flf. 
Preaching,  ii.  539  f. 
Keference  to,  in  Mark's  Gospel,  ii. 

460. 
Teaching — 

Kingdom    of    Heaven,   ii.    539  f., 
5683, 10. 
Work  of,  in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  321  f., 
331 
John  of  Ephes'us,  ii.  435  ff.  ;  iii.  428  f. 
John  Mark — 

see  Mark. 
John,   the    Presbyter,    ii.    394,   435  f., 

451  ff.jg. 


John,  the  Presbyter — continued. 
Alleged  author  Johannine  writings, 

iii.  230ff.i7. 
Identity,  ii.  435  ff.,  451  f.jg. 

View  of  Eusebius,  ii.  436  f . 
Papias,  witness  of,  to,  ii.  437  f.,  453j4. 
Witness  to  Mark's  Gospel,  ii.  435  ff., 

453i4. 
Joseph — 

Davidic  descent,  ii.  533  f. 
Josephus — 
Antiquities — 

Christian  interpolations,  i.  142. 
Dedication  of,  iii.  8I2. 
Relation  of  Jude  and  2  Peter  to, 
ii.  29I14. 
Bell.  Jud.— 

Language  of,  i.  9f.,  26ix- 
Title  of,  iii.  Slj. 
Contr.    Apion,     dedication    of,    iii. 

8l2.__ 

in  Rome,  iii.  474  f. 

Knowledge  of  Greek,  i.  639 ;  iii.  94, 

I3O2. 
Knowledge  of  Luke's  work,  iii.  134^. 
on  Felix  and  Festus,  iii.  469  ff. 
on  Hellenes,  i.  582. 
on  John  the  Baptist,  iii.  134^. 
on  Judas,  the  Galilean,  iii.  97. 
on  Quirinius,  iii.  96  f.,  134^, 
on  the  Zealots,  iii.  9226. 
Relation  to  Luke's  writings,  iii.  99- 

100,  129-1341-7. 
Relation  to  religious  life  of  his  time, 

iii.  134^. 
Trustworthiness,  iii.  451. 
Use    of    Hebrew    and    Aramaic,   i. 

26ii,  12- 
Use  of  term  Hebrew,  i.  26i2. 
Writings  of — 
Date,  iii.  94  f. 
Greek  of,  i.  56. 
Judah  the  Nasi,  i.  224,  629. 
Judaisers — ■ 

in  Galatia,  i.  166  ff.,  177  f.,  182  f. 
Success  in  Galatia,  i.  169. 
Judas  Barsabbas,  i.  207  f.i ;  ii.  255^. 
Judas,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  255  f.j, 

284i. 
Judas,  the  Galilean,  iii.  96,  97  ft'. 
Judas   (of)   James,  ii.  255^ ;    iii.   213, 

2244. 
Judas  Iscariot,  ii.  255^  ;  iii.  213,  2244, 

35I11. 
Jude  =  Judas — 

the  persons  so  named  in  the  N.T.,  ii, 
238,  255  f.;. 
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ude,  i.  105. 

r.iographical  notes,  ii.  240  fF. 

Brother  of  Jesus,  i.  104. 

Tradition  concerning,  ii.  268. 

(Irandsons  of,  ii.  240,  292j5. 

Relation  to  readers  of  his  Epistle,  ii. 
241,  242  f. 
'  ude,  Epistle  of,  ii.  238-262. 

Author,  ii.  238  f.,  255i,  2563. 
'   Canonicitv,  ii.  263. 

Date,  ii.  254  f.,  286o. 

False    teachers,    ii,    243-252,    2574, 

292f.i5. 
Character,  ii.  279-283. 
Genuineness,  ii.  262-293. 
Proof  of,  ii.  268  ff. 
Suspicions     concerning     the,     ii. 

283  f.j. 
Libertines  of,  ii.  244. 
Not  pseudepigraphic,  ii.  262  f. 
Purpose,  ii.  241  f.,  256  f. 3. 
Eelation  to  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus, 

ii.  29I14. 
Relation  to  Assumption  of  Moses,  ii. 

269,  2887. 
Relation  to  Book  of  Enoch,  ii.  269  f ., 

286  ff.  7. 
Relation  to  literary  works  after  70 

A.D.,  ii.  279,  291f.i4. 
Relation  to  2  Peter,  ii.  211i,  2854. 
Various    hypotheses    of,   ii.    264- 

268. 
Traces    in    literature    of    the    early 

Church,  ii.  284  f.3. 
Use  of  Pauline  writings,  ii.  278  f . 
Use    of    prophecy    of    2    Peter,    ii, 

250. 
Tunius,  i.  391,  4I823. 
fustification — 
by  faith,  i.  126  ff.,  129ff.i,  1322- 
by  works,  i.  126  ff.,  129ff.i. 
fustin,  i.  1356 ;  iii.  3274. 
on    the    Fourth     Gospel,    iii,    177, 

182. 
on  Pilate,  iii.  352f.i2' 
on  relation  of  Mark  to  preaching  of 

Peter,  ii.  450i2. 
on  Simon  Magus,  ii.  168,  172, 
on  the  Gospels,  ii.  389. 
on  the  resurrection,  ii.  129] 7. 

Kepha,  ii.  219  f. 
Kingdom  of  heaven — 

in  Matt.,  ii.  540,  5683  iq. 
iKorah,  ii.  281. 

in   the   Epistle   of    Jude,   ii.   244  f., 
257  f.,. 


441, 


Laodicea,  i.  448  f.,,  4529. 
Church  of,  ii.  138. 

Founded     by    Epaphras,    1 

449  f.3. 
Relation  to  Paul,  i.  460  f. 
Laodicea,  Council  of,  i.  477g. 
Laodiceans,  Epistle  to  the,  i.  160,  249r, 
480,  488,,  499  f.,   503,    5352"; 
ii.  I3I01,  285^,  295,  3O62. 
Latin  and  Greek  words  used  by  Jesus. 

i.  41.  ^ 

Latin  technical  terms — 

Used  by  Jews  in  Palestine,  ii.  489. 
Laying  on  of  hands,  ii.  6,  23^,  91  f.,  98  f. 
Lazarus,  iii.  262  f. 
Lebbseus,  ii,  255i,  522  f.^, 
Lectionaries,  iii.  36i6. 
Leontopolis — 

Jewish  temple  in,  ii.  333,  341 13. 
Letter  writing  (address,  style,  greeting), 

i.  77  f.2, 
Leucius,  iii.  8817, 

Account  of  death  of  John,  iii.  193  f., 

2O628. 
Knowledge  of  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  177. 
Levi,  ii.  506,  522  f.j, 

Matthew  identical  with,  ii.  506  f, 
see  also  Matthew. 
Libertines — 
in  Corinthian  Church,  ii.  280  ff, 
of  Jude,  ii.  244,  278,  279  ff. 
of  2  Peter,  ii.  225  f .,  278,  279  ff, 
of  Revelation,  iii,  418, 
Linus,  ii.  2O2. 

First  Bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  le?^. 
Literature,  Early  Christian — 

Character  of,  ii.  367  f, 
Logia,  the,  ii.  416,  579. 
of  Matthew,  ii.  509  ff. 
Logos,   the,  iii.   223 f.3;    iii.   312-321, 
327  ff.4.8,  431,  4345. 
Origin  of  term,  iii.  314-318. 
Logos  Doctrine — 
in    Johannine    writings,     iii.     431, 
434  f.5. 
Lois  and  Eunice,  ii.  22  f. 4. 
Lord's  Prayer — 

Early  use  of,  ii.  603. 
in  Luke  and  Matt.,  ii.  559. 
Variant  forms,  ii.  603, 
Lord's  Supper,  the — 

Heathen  slanders  concerning  (Pliny), 

iii.  70. 
Ignatius  on,  and  love  feasts,  ii.  2363. 
Institution — 
Date,   view  of  Tiibingcn   School, 
iii.  275,  293j3. 
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Lord's  Supper,  the — continued. 
Institution — continued. 
in  Luke,  iii.  69  f. 
Text  of,  iii.  39  ff.jg. 
Codex  D,  iii.  40i9. 
Didache,  iii.  4O19. 
Latin  MSS,  iii.  4O19. 
Marcion,  iii.  39i9. 
Syriac  versions,  iii.  4O19. 
Persons  present,  iii.  214,  227  f.i2. 
Place,  ii.  447^,  492,  493. 
Variant  forms,  ii.  603. 
Meaning  of  tlie  Church  observance, 

iii.  276  f. 
Observance — 

Date  —  Anti  -  Quartodecimans,  iii. 
274  f. 
Churches    of    Asia    Minor,   iii. 

273  f. 
John  (apostle),  iii.  275  ff. 
Paul,  iii.  277,  279. 
Quartodecimans,  iii.  273  ff. 
Western  Church,  iii.  277. 
Presupposed  in   Fourth  Gospel,  iii. 
268  f. 
Lucian  of  Samosata,  use  of  term  Syrian, 

i.  234. 
Lucius  of  Gyrene,  ii.  5055  ;  iii.  15,  28  f.g. 

Luke  identified  with,  iii.  54. 
Luke  (the  evangelist),  i.  440,  450  f.4. 
Acquaintance  with  material  in  Acts, 

iii.  148  ff. 
Author  of  Luke  and  Acts,  iii.  1,  S^. 
Biographical  notes,  iii.  51. 
Biography  of,  sources  for,  iii.  1  f. 
Identitied  with  Lucius  (Rom.  xvi.  21), 

iii.  64. 
Identified  with  Lucius  of   Gyrene, 

iii.  54. 
in  Philippi,  iii.  56. 
in  Rome,  iii.  56,  102. 
in  Rome,  with  Paul,  ii.  2f. 
Knowledge    of    events    recorded    in 

Acts,  iii.  127  ff. 
Knowledge  of  Mark  and  his  Gospel, 

iii.  101  f. 
Knowledge  of  written  Gospels,  iii.  48  f. 
Nationality,  view  of  Jerome,  iii.  43. 
Native  of  Antioch,  iii.  2,  54. 
Sources  used  by,  iii.  94-142. 
Tradition  concerning,  and  his  work, 

iii.  1-8. 
Traditions  concerning,  iii.  6f.6. 
Use  of  names  of  Roman  Provinces, 
i.  174  f.,  186  f.4. 
Luke,   Gospel  of  (see  also  Historical 
Work  of)— 


Luke,  Gospel  of — continued. 

Authorship    ascribed    to    Luke    by 

Early  Church,  iii.  1,  3i. 
Chronological  order  of  events  lacking 

iii.  64ff.,  89f.ig. 
Compared  with  Gospel  of  Matt.,  ii 

603  f. 
Dedication,  iii.  42  f . 
Dependence  on  Mark,  iii.  49  f.,  101- 

107,  135ff.io-i3. 
Hebraisms  in,  iii.  104  f.,  135u. 

Israelitish  tone  of,  iii.  9122- 
Jesus — 

Galilean  ministry  of,  iii.  106. 

Healing  works  of,  iii.  146  ff. 
Joyful  spirit  in,  iii.  76  f.,  9225. 
Marcion's  edition,  iii.  22. 
Parallels  to  Mark,  iii.  102  f. 
Parallels  to  Matt.,  iii.  110. 
Pragmatism,  iii.  63  f . 
Prologue,  scope  of,  iii.  53-61,  SSf.jQ. 
Proper  names  in,  iii.  902o- 
Prophecy  of  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

in,  iii.  156  ff. 
Purpose,  iii.  42  ff. 
Relation  to  Matthew,  iii.  107-112. 
Relation  to  oral  preaching  of  Paul, 

ii.  299. 
Relation  of,  to  Paul,  ii.  387  f . 
Relation  to  Paul's  epistles,  iii.  119f. 
Sources,  iii.  50  ff.,  94-142. 

View  of  Feine,  iii.  137i7. 
Source  of   material  peculiar  to,  iii. 

113  f. 
Style,  compared  with  Mark,  iii.  104  f., 

135io,  13613. 
Text,  history  of,  iii.  24. 
Title  lacking,  iii.  41  f.,  80f.i. 
Two-fold  recension  of — 

Theory  of  Blass,  iii.  9,  22. 
Criticism  of,  iii.  22  ff. 
Western  text,  iii.  22  ff.,  33-41i2-i9. 
Luke,  Historical  work  of — 

Aramaic  and  Hebrew  words  in,  iii. 

108,  136i2,  137i4. 
Author,  iii.  95. 

and  date,  iii.  142-165. 

Familiarity  with  Greek  technical 
medical     terms,     iii.     146  S, 
160  ff.g. 
Chronology  of,  iii.  97  ff. 
Date,  iii.  3,  7f.7,  95,  155  ff.,  164  £„. 
Israelitish  tone  in,  iii.  70,  9122- 
Jesus,  Teaching  concerning,  iii.  70  ff. 
Language  and  style,  iii.  79,  9228. 
Medical  terms  in,  iii.  82  f.5,  146  f., 

160  f.«. 
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Luke,  Historical  work  of — continued. 

Place  of  composition,  iii.  7  f.7,  159, 
165io. 

Plan,  iii.  59-68. 

Preface,  plan  and  purpose,  iii.  41, 

Proper  names  in,  iii.  68,  90f.2o. 

Purpose,  iii.  42  tf.,  61  f. 

Reference  to  contemporary  events  in, 
iii.  99. 

References  to  political  history,  iii.  68. 

Relation   to    Josephus,    iii.    94-100, 
129-134i.7. 

Relation  to  Josephus — 
Krenkel  on,  iii.  129  f.^. 

Third  Book,  iii.  58  ff.,  67  f .,  76. 

Title  lacking,  iii.  41  f.,  80  f .1. 

Unity  of,  iii.  77  ff.,  9228- 
Lycaonia,  i.  174  if. 

Cities  of,  184.3. 
Lydia,  i.  523,  SSBj. 
Lysanias  of  Abilene,  iii.  165ii. 
Lysias,  iii.  101. 
Lystra,  i.  191  f.5,  e- 

Church  organisation  in,  ii.  285. 

Maccabean  coins,  i.  258,  37. 
Maccabean  revolt,  i.  36  f . 
Macedonia,  i.  I864,  211  f. 4,  532i. 
Magi,  the — 
Date  of  the  visit  to  Bethlehem,  early 
discussion,  ii.  5275. 
I     Malta,  iii.  138f.9o- 

Man  of  Sin  [Lawlessness],  i.  226  f.,  229, 

238  If.  9. 
Manda3ans,  iii.  332i2. 
Maranatha,  i.  304i2. 
Marcion — 

Apostolicon  of,  i.  152,  1561,  491. 

Date,  i.  156  f. 
Edition  of  Luke,  iii.  22. 
Gospel  of,  ii.  391,  4454  ;  i"-  89i8. 
Portions  of  Fourth  Gospel  in,  iii. 
177. 
on  the  Gospels,  ii.  390  f. 
Teachings,  ii.  118,  130i8. 
Text  of  Romans,  i.  379  f.,  396ff.3. 
View  concerning  title  of  Epistle  to 

the  Ephesians,  i.  480  f.,  4883. 
View  of  Galatians,  i.  243. 
Marcionitic  Gospel,  ii.  3857. 
Marcosians — 

Field  of  activitv,  i.  ISSg. 
Mark,  i.  4411,  45O4. 

Alleged    author    of    Revelation,    iii. 

4281,  433 12. 
Biographical  notes,  ii.  427-431,  445- 
448j.8. 


Mark — continued. 

Called  "stump-fingered"  {ko\o^oUk- 

TvXos),  ii.  428,  445 14. 
Canon  Muratori  on,  ii.  4281,  446^. 
Family,  ii.  487. 
Founder  of  Church  in  Alexandria 

and  Egypt,  ii.  159. 
Hebrew  name,  ii.  445i. 
House  of,  ii.  427,  429,  447 17. 
Household  of,  ii.  493  f . 
in  Antioch,  ii.  429,  430  ;  iii.  479. 
in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  148 1,  431. 
in  Cyprus,  ii.  430. 
in  Egypt,  ii.  431,  4483. 
in  Rome,  ii.  601 1 
in  Rome,  with  Paul  and  Peter,  ii. 

431. 
Knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history,  ii. 

6041 
Knowledge  of  Jewish  laws  and  cus- 
toms, ii.  488. 
l\[issionary  activity,  ii.  429 1,  434. 
Mother  of,  ii.  427. 
Papias  on,  ii.  427. 
Papias  on  relation   of,  to  Peter,  ii. 

438  ff. 
Peter,  relation  of,  to  Mark — 

John  the  Presbyter  on,  ii.  442 1 
Related  to  Barnabas,  ii.  428. 
Relation  to  Paul,  ii.  1481 
Relation  to    Paul  and  Barnabas,  ii. 

427,  429  ff.,  434. 
Relation  to  Peter,  ii.  148,  394,  427, 

432,  434,  445o. 
Mark  and  his  Gospel — 

Tradition  regarding,  ii.  427-456. 
Mark,  Gospel  of — 
Agreement  between  Gospel  of  Matt. 

and,  ii.  603,  608,  61 2;. 
Analysis,  ii.  462-467. 
Aramaic  words  in,  ii.  487  f .,  502i. 
Author,  ii.  493  f. 

Relation  of,  to  youth  of  xiv.  51,  ii. 

4911 
Traditional  view,  ii.  487. 
Canon  Muratori  on,  ii.  441  f. 
Chronological  order  lacking,  ii.  4981 
Comparison  of,  with   the  tradition, 

ii.  487-506. 
Conclusion,  ii.  467  ff.,  4885,  g* 
Abrupt,  explanation  of,  ii.  479  1 
Comparisons  of    the   conclusions, 

ii.  4701 
in  Textus  Receptus,  witnesses  for, 

ii.  467  f .,  483 15. 
Original,  ii.  476  ff. 
Rohrbach  on,  ii.  485  f.g. 
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Mark,  Gospel  of — continued. 
Conclusion — continued. 

Shorter    form,    witnesses    for,   ii. 

468  ff.,  4846. 
Witness  of  Gospel  of  Peter  to,  ii. 

4885. 
Date,  ii.  479  f.,  602. 
Dependence    on    Matthew,   ii.    602, 

607flF.,  612ff.2. 
Dependence  on  Peter,  iii.  49. 
Direct  discourse  in,  ii.  608  f. 
Early  judgment  concerning,  ii.  439  f 
Greek  of,  Hebraic  colouring,  ii.  488, 

502,>. 
Incomplete,  iii.  50. 
John,  the  Presbyter,  witness  of,  to, 

ii.  435. 
Known  early  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  444. 
Latin   technical   terms   in,    ii.   489, 

503  f.4. 
Length,  ii.  479,  487ip. 
Literary  character,  ii.  606  f.,  6142. 
Luke  dependent  on,  ii.  492  ;  iii.  49  f . 
Method   in  presentation  of    Gospel 

history,  ii.  441  f. 
Narratives,   character   of,   ii.    461  f., 

481  fF.4. 
Omits  parts  of  the  Gospel  history,  ii. 

604  if. 
Origin — 
View  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

ii.  432  f.,  448  f.g,  449f.io. 
View  of  Eusebius,  ii.  432  f.,  449  f.jo. 
View  of  Irena?us,  ii.  433. 
O.T.  citations — 

Form,  ii.  609ff.,  616  f.4,  g,  g. 
Papias,  witness  of,  ii.  434,  435,  438  ff., 

449f.io,  450„,  4858. 
Parables,  ii.  464  f . 

Passages,  parallel  with  Luke,  iii.  102  f . 
Place  of  composition,  ii.  450ji. 

Traditional  view,  ii.  434,  449  f.jo, 

487. 
Plan,  ii.  604  ff. 

Purpose,  ii.  459,  461,  583,  604  ff. 
Eeferences  to  Peter  in,  ii.  497  f.,  506(|. 
Relation  of  Gospel  of  John  to,  ii.  444. 
Relation  to    Peter's   discourses   and 

preaching,    ii.    387  f.,   434  f., 

450f.i2,  495  ff.,  501. 
Justin  on,  ii.  450f.i2. 
Papias  on,  ii.  438  ft\ 
Relation    to    Luke,    iii.    101  - 107, 

135  n.jQ.13. 
Relation  to  Matthew,  ii.  601-617. 

Traditional  view,  ii.  601  f. 
Septuagint  used  in,  ii,  610  f, 


Mark,  Gospel  of — continued. 
Style,  ii.  457,  461  f.,  481  f.^. 

Compared   with    Luke,  iii.  104  f., 
135io,  13613. 
Title,  ii.  456-460,  480i. 
Title,  plan  and  conclusion  of,  ii.  456- 

487. 
Used  by  Cerinthus,  ii.  444. 
Written  for  Western  readers,  ii.  489. 
Mark,  Writings  of — 

View  of  F.  Hitzig,  ii.  423y. 
Marriage  in  early  Church,  ii.  95. 
Patristic   and   modern   views  of,  ii. 

125f.io. 
Mary  (the  Virgin) — 

Davidic  descent,  iii.  36i6. 
Reference  to,  in  John,  iii.  2244  end- 
Mary,  mother  of  Mark,  ii.  427. 
Mary  and  Martha,  iii.  262  f . 
Matthew  (Apostle),  ii.  581,  584. 

Biographical    notes    concerning,    ii. 

507  f. 
Call  of,  ii.  507  f. 
Confusion  of  name  with  Matthias,  ii, 

508,  524  f .3. 
Early  acquaintance  with  Jesus,  ii. 

507  f.,  5242. 
Identical  with  Levi,  ii.  506  f. 
Literary  activity,  Papias'  witness  to, 

li.  509tt',  525  f.4. 
Names   of   the   evangelist,   ii.    507, 

522  ff.  J. 
Position  in  the  lists  of  disciples,  ii, 

506,  522ff.i. 
Tradition  regarding,  and  his  Gospel, 
ii.  506-530. 
Matthew,  Gospel  of — 

Agreements  between  Gospel  of  Mark 

and,  ii.  60.3,  608,  612i. 
Analysis,  ii.  533-556. 
Author,  ii.  506,  508  f.,  581. 

Knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history, 

ii.  585,  600f.]5. 
Nationality,  ii.  561  f. 
Authorship,  Apostolic — 
Objections  to,  ii.  590  f.g. 
Traditional  view — 

Dogmatic  objections  to,  ii.  582  fl. 
Canonical,  the,  ii.  403. 
Canonicity  of,  ii.  301. 
Carried  by  Bartholomew  into  India, 

ii.  385^,  517,  5287. 
Character,  ii.  556  f.,  570  f. 
Characterisations  of,  ii.  57O13. 
Christian  Church,  conception  of,  in 

the,  ii.  550  ff. 
Compared  with  Luke,  ii.  603  f, 
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Mattliew,  Gospel  of — contimied. 

Compared    with    the    tradition,    ii. 

570-601. 
Contents,  plan  and  purpose,  ii.  531- 

570. 
Date,   ii.   392  ff.,  522,  530io,  571  fF., 
5882,  602. 
Witness  of  Irenseus  to,  ii.  522. 
"  Doublets"  in,  ii.  581  f.,  598  ff.jg. 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  relation  to 

the  Heb.  Matt.,  ii.  518  f. 
Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  relation  to 
the  Greek  Matt.,  ii.  519. 
i      Greek  Matt.,  origin,  ii.  514  f. 

Relation  to  Aramaic  original,  ii. 

576  ff.,  591-5977-11. 
a  translation,  ii.  594  f.j,,. 
Translator  of,  ii.  517,  5276,  575  f., 

579  f. 
Witnesses  to  the,  ii.  515  f.,  526  f.5. 
Greek  Translation — 

Date  and  place  of,  ii.  516  f. 
Hebraisms  in,  ii.  576  ff.,  591-5977-11. 
Hebrew  Matt.,  the,  ii.  511  f.,  515  ff. 
Disappearance  of  the,  ii.  520  f. 
in  "  India,"  ii.  517,  528^. 
Witness  of  Pantagnus  to,  ii.  517  f. 
Hebrew  names  in,  Transcription  of, 

ii.  598i2. 
Hilgenfeld's  view  concerning,  ii.  414, 

586  f.i. 
Historical  material  in,  ii.  559. 
in  Syrian  Church,  ii.  529^. 
Jesus,   discourses   of,   in,   ii.    557  ff., 

584  f . 
Literary  character,  ii.  606  f. 
Narratives,  Character  of,  ii.  583  f . 
Original  language,  ii.  5308,  573  f. 
Epiphanius  on,  ii.  519. 
Franz  Delitzsch  on,  ii.  53O9. 
Irenaeus  on,  ii.  518,  528^. 
Jerome  on,  ii.  518  f.,  529;. 
Origen  on,  ii.  517,  528^. 
Papias  on,  ii.  509  f.,  517  f. 
O.T.  Citations- 
Form,  ii.  579  f.,  596 f.„.  12,  611. 
O.T.  Prophecy  in,  ii.  537  S. 
Parallels  to  Luke,  iii.  110. 
Place  of  composition,  ii.  571  ff.,  5882. 
Purpose,  ii.  544,  545,  560  f.,  570i,. 

583. 
Readers,  ii.  521  f.,  528^,  561  f. 
Refrain  in,  ii.  598  f.13. 
Relation  to  Luke,  iii.  107-112. 
Relation  to  Mark,  ii.  601-617. 

Traditional  view,  ii.  601  f . 
Septuagint  in,  ii.  610  f. 


Matthew,  Gospel  of — continued. 
Teaching — 

Kingdom     of     heaven,     ii.     540, 

5683. 10. 
Parousia,  ii.  571  f . 
Title,  ii.  531  ff. 

Used  by  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  ii.  515, 
526  f.5. 
Matthias,  ii.  508,  524  f.3. 
Medical  language  of  Luke,  iii.  82  f.^, 

146  f.,  160  f.5. 
Menander,  ii.  110,  129i7  5  "i-  3497. 
Mesopotamia — 

Early  missionary  work  in,  ii.  163  f.3. 
Miletus,  ii.  269. 

Miracles,  Significance  in  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, iii.  299  f.,  303  ff. 
Missionary  preaching,  i.  285  ff. 
Content,  ii.  369-373,  377  ff.i-g. 
Crucifixion  of  Jesus,  ii.  369. 
Resurrection    of    Jesus,    ii.    369, 

377i. 
Words  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  ii.  369  f ., 
377  ff'.o. 
Scope,  ii.  587  f.i. 
to  Jews  and  proselytes  in  Palestine — 

content,  ii.  369,  377i. 
to  Jews  of  the  diaspora  and   Gen- 
tiles— 
content,  ii.  369,  377  ff.2,  3793. 
Mnason,  i.  6612 ;  iii.  18. 
Modern    Hebrew,    works    on,    biblio- 
graphy, i.  259. 
Montanists,  i.  4059 ',  "•  302  f.,  310f.ii ; 

iii.  177. 
Moses,  Assumption  of — 

Quoted  in  Jude,  ii.  269,  2887. 
Muratorian  Canon,  see  Canon   Mura- 

tori, 
Muratorian      Fragment,     see     Canon 

Muratori. 
Mystery  of  Lawlessness,  i.  229,  2363, 
2518. 

Naassenes,  ii.  116,  126n,  129i7. 
Names  in  Philemon,  Discussion  of,  i. 

4587. 
Narcissus,  i.  392,  419o4. 
Nathanael,  i.  SIir  ;  ii.  517,  524i,  5287  ; 

iii.  210,  225e,  302. 
Navigation,  Regulations  in  1st  century, 

iii.  454. 
Nazarenes,  ii.  74,  403,  518. 
Nazarenes  (4th  century),  ii.  264. 
Nazarenes,  Aramaic  Gospel  of  the — 

see  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
Nazareth,  ii.  539. 
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Nazaritea — 

Vow  of  abstinence  from  wine,  i.  413^. 
Neapolis  (in  Macedonia),  i.  533. 
Kerens,  i.  420.,4. 
Nero,  iii.  410, '422^,  469  ff. 

Legend  concerning  (and  Rev.),  iii. 

436,  443  ff.,  4473. 
Legend  concerning  (and  2  Thess.), 

i.24Gf.,2.'iO;,  2529,10. 
Marriage.s,  iii.  477. 
Persecution  of  Christians,  ii.  57  f., 
61  f.,  68j,  71,  76  f.,  160,  170, 
185,  347  f. 
New  Testament  Canon,  composition  of, 

i.  124. 
New  Testament  Canon  of  Theodore  of 

Mopsucstia,  i.  123. 
New    Testament   Times,    Clironolog)', 

iii.  481  ff. 

New  Testament  Writings — 

Chronology,  iii.  481  tl. 

Synchronisms  witli  general  history, 
Bibliography,  iii.  450  f. 
Jewish  origin,  i.  57. 
Literary  dependence  in,  ii.  603  ff. 
Names  in,  i.  29ff.,g. 
Te.xt  of,  iii.  12f. 
History,  iii.  22  ff. 
N.T.  Writings  (Gospels  excluded) — 
to   Christians   outside   of    Palestine, 
references   in,  to  the   Gospel 
story,  ii.  379  ir.4. 
to  Jewish   Christians   in    Palestine, 
references  in,  to   the   Gospel 
story,  ii.  383  f.,. 
Nicodemus,  iii.  302  f.,  355m. 
Nicolaiis,  Nicolaitans,  i.  497,  515^ ;  ii. 
110,  129,:,  283;  iii-  179,  197^, 
417ff.,426„,  427,3. 
Teaching  of,  in  the  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  292, 5. 
Nicopolis,  ii.  48  f.,  53  f.3. 
Novatian,  ii.  303,  310f.ii. 

Officers  of  the  Early  Church — 

Functions,  ii.  96  ff. 

Qualifications,  ii.  32  f.,  90  ff. 
Old  Latin  Translation — 

Relation    to    original    language    of 
Gospel  tradition,  ii.  575. 
Old  Testament  citations — 

in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  340,  354,5. 

in  Mark,  ii.  609  ff.,  616  f.4,  5.  «. 

in    Matthew,    ii.    579  f.,   596  f.,,  i->, 
610f. 

in  Pauline  epistles,  i.  52. 
O.T.  oral  translation  of,  i.  12,  23^,  SSjq. 


O.T.  Prophecy- 
Fulfilled     in     Gospel    history,    ill. 

330f.,„. 
Onesimus,   i.  439  f.,  444,  446,,  451  f.g, 

453  f.,  456g,  4587,  494. 
Onesiphorus,  ii.  2f.,  19,  20,,  683,  86. 
Oral  translation — 

in  the  Early  Christian  Church,  ii 

511  ff. 
of  O.T.,  i.  12,  234,  3320- 
Origcn,  i.  69jc.  ^ 

Eusebius  on,  ii.  3975-  ^ 

Latin  sermons  attributed  to,  ii.  303, 

310  f.,,. 
on  angelolatry  of  Jews,  L  4758. 
on  "  Angels  of  the  seven  Churches," 

iii.  423,,. 
on   chronological   order  of   GospelB, 

ii.  392  f.,  398  f.n.  7. 
on  Ephesians,  i.  482,  488  f.4. 
on  Hebrews,  ii.  299  ff.,  SOg^. 

author,  ii.  308jj. 
on  inscription  of  Acts  xvii.  23,  iii. 

163:. 
on    Paul's    missionary    activity,    ii. 

74. 
on   Peter's    missionary    activity,  ii 

152,. 
Text  of  Acts,  iii.  10,  33,2. 
Text  of  1  John  iv.  3,  iii.  371fl. 
Text  of  Rom.,  i.  379,  395,  406,,. 
Witness   to  2  and  3  John,  iii.  186, 

203,8. 

Palestine — 

Christianising  of,  i.  93. 

Greek  Cities  in,  i.  35  f. 

Greek  language  in,  i.  35-46. 

Land  of  Lsrael,  i.  75,  8O7. 

Ptolemy's  division  of,  ii.  5894. 
Pallas,  iii^  470  ff. 
Pantaenus — 

in  India,  ii.  517  f.,  527^. 

on  authorship  of  Heb.,  ii.  298. 

Teacher  of  Clement,  ii.  3O85. 
Papias — 

Biographical  notes,  ii.  5264. 

Date,  ii.  436,  515. 

Designation  of  Christ,  iii.  203,5. 

Disciple  of  Aristion,  iL  473. 

Disciple  of  John,  iii.  175. 

Fragment  (Latin)  on  Fourth  Grospel, 
iii.  196  f.4. 

Fragments  of,  in  Eusebius,  ii.  435  ft, 

451ff.,3,  453f.i4. 
Interpretation  of  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v. 
13),  ii.  I633. 
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Papias — continued. 
Interpretation  of  John's  testimony  to 
Mark's  Gospel,  ii.  501 1,  sio  f. 
on  Mark,  ii.  394,  427,  434  ff.,  449  f. 10, 

450n,  453i4,  4858,  499. 
Witness  to  1  Peter,  ii.  173,  I861. 
Witness  to  Gospels — 

View  of  Griesbach,  ii.  405. 
View  of  Schleiermacher,  ii.  411  f. 
Witness  to  John,  iii.  178,  I963. 
Witness  to  John  vii.  53-viii.  11,  iii. 

3463. 
Witness  to  Matthew,  ii.  509  flf.,  511  f., 

525  f.4. 
Witness  to  Revelation,  iii.  182. 
Work  of,  the,  ii.  436. 
Parousia,  ii.  222,  237  f. 
in  Gospels,  i.  2244. 
in  Matthew,  ii.  571  f. 
in  2  Pet.,  ii.  273. 
in  1  Thess.,  i.  221  f. 
in  Rev.,  iii.  396  f.,  437  f. 
Reference  to,  in  John  xxi.,  iii.  243- 

247. 
Time  of,  ii.  230. 
Parthia — 

Early  missionary  work  in,  ii.  163  f.3. 
Participial    construction    in    N.T.,   ii. 

595jQ. 
Passion  History — 
in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii.  270  ff. 
in  Synoptics,  iii.  278  f. 
Passion  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus — 

History  in  Matthew,  ii.  554  ff. 
Passover — 

Celebration    of,    iii.    282  f.,    294i5, 

296  flf.  17. 
Last,  of  Jesus — 

Place  of  celebration,  ii.  429,  447^, 
492,  493. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  ii.  1-133. 

Alleged  interest  in  the  organisation 

of  the  Church,  ii.  93  f. 
Alleged  late  date,  ii.  99-118. 
Baptismal  formula  in,  ii.  119,  13l2o- 
Comparison  with  pseudepigraphical 

literature,  ii.  1232- 
Date,  ii.  118f. 
eTfpo8i8dcrKaXoi  in,  ii.  126ii. 
False  teachers  in,  ii.  99  S. 
Linguistic      character,      ii.      121  f., 

131flF.2i. 
Similarity  of  Romans  to,  i.  413]-. 
Term,  meaning,  ii.  55,  67i. 
Unity    of    Christian    doctrine    and 


confession 
119  ff. 


demanded    in,  ii. 


Pastoral  Epistles,  ii.  1-132— continued. 
Xot  inconsistent  with  Paul's  teach- 
ing, found  elsewhere,  ii.  119  ff, 
Patmos,  iii.  408  f .,  420i. 
Patrobas,  i.  42O24. 
Paul— 

of  Acts,  iii.  152  f. 

Address  of,  in  Acts  xxi.  37  ff.,  i.  42  f.. 

Age,  i.  4570. 

Alleged  author  of  Hebrews,  ii.  296 

298  ff.,  302. 
Antioch,  work  in,  date,  iii.   458  f. 

462  f . 
("  Apology  ")  npdjTT]  dnoXoyla,  ii.  7  f. 

12  f. 
Apostle   to  the    Gentiles,   i.    353  f. 

370  f.2. 
Apostolic  calling  of,  i.  353  f. 
Apostolic     dignity,    defence    of,    i 

289. 
Aramaic,  language  of,  i.  48  ff.,  57. 
Asia — 
Danger  in,  i.  309,  3I84,  321  f. 
Extent  of  work  in,  i.  449  f.3. 
Asia,  Churches  of,  intercourse  with 
during  Roman  imprisonment 
ii.  16  f. 
Asia  Minor,  ii.  148  f. 
Athens,  i.  205. 

Journey  from  Beroea  to,  i.  214^. 
Biographical   notes,   i.   48-54,  67i5 

ii.  370  f. ;  iii.  455-480. 
Ccesarea,  i.  443,  444 f.,  45I5  ;  ii.  16 
iii.  473  f . 
Trial  before  Felix,  date,  iii.  476. 
Chronology    of    life    and    writings 

iii.  481  ff. 
Churches  founded  by — 
Character  of,  ii.  136. 
in     the    provinces    of    Asia    anc 
Galatia,  ii.  135  f. 
Churches  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea 

relation  to,  i.  460  f. 
Churches  under  Paul's  jurisdiction 
ii.  11. 
Care  of,  i.  206,  462  f. 
Citizenship,  i.  69i6 ;  iii-  75  f. 
Close  of  career,  ii.  54-84. 
Bibliography,  ii.  67  f.2. 
Collection  journey  (Acts  xi.  30)— 

Date,  iii.  456  ff. 
Conversion,  in  Acts  compared  witl 

Epistles,  iii.  121. 
Corinth,  first  visit,  i.  256  f. 

Second  visit,  i.  263,  271,2,  271  f.jg 

272i4. 
Krenkel's  view  of,  i.  272i4. 
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Paul — continued. 
Corinth — continued. 

Unrecorded    visit,    i.    307,    31 60, 

327  f. 
Work  in,  i.  232  f .,  256  f .,  259. 
Corinth,  Church  of — 

Charges     Paul     with     fickleness, 

i.  321  ff.,  343  f.2. 
Lost  correspondence  with,  i.  261, 
27O9. 
Date,  i.  262. 
Lost  epistle  of   Paul  to,  i.  263  f., 
307,  312  ff.i,  327  f. 
Identified  with  1  Cor.,  i.  330  ff. 
Lost  letter  of,  to  Paul,  i.  325. 
Crete,  ii.  43  f.,  106. 
Death  of,  iii.  479  f. 
Date,  ii.  58. 
see  also  Martyrdom. 
Doctrine — 

Antichrist,  i.  226  fi". 

Sources  of,  i.  227  ff".,  236f.4.6. 
Asceticism,  ii.  332. 
Church,  i.  503  f . 
enK'XTjaia  in  epistles,  i.  504  f. 
Eschatology,  i.  253  n. 

in  1  Thess.,  i.  221,  223  f.^. 
Justification,  i.  124,  129ft'.i,  1322- 
Misinterpretations  of,  ii.  275,  290iq. 
Misunderstood     by     Gnostics,     i. 

125  f. 
Significance  of  Christ  in,  i.  509  ff. 
Ephesus,  i.  194,  199^ ;  iii.  331i2. 
Church    of,   and    Paul,   i.    483  f., 
489  f. 5. 
Epistles  of — 

Agreement  of  Acts  with,  iii.  150  f. 
Circulation,  ii.  275  f. 

in    the    first    century,   iii.    125, 

I4O24. 
Criticism  of,  Review,  i.  152-164. 
Date,  i.  156  flf. 
Development    of    thought    in,    i. 

200  f. 
Genuineness,  i.  156-162. 
Genuineness,  Views  regarding — 

Bauer,  i.  155,  1685. 

Baur,  i.  154  f.,  I634. 

Dutch  School,  i.  155  f.,  I635,  q. 

Evanson,  i.  154,  1632. 

Hitzig,  i.  156,  163fi. 

Marcion,  i.  152,  155,  156  f. 

Schleiermacher,  i.  154,  I633. 

Semler,  i.  156. 

Tradition   of    Church,    i.    152, 
154. 

Weisse,  i.  156,  1636. 


Paul — continued. 

Epistles  of — continued. 

How  written,  i.  234i,  249  f.^. 
Influence  of,  in  Apostolic  Church 

i.  161  f. 
Jesus,  name  for,  in,  ii.  353  f. 
Jesus'  words  and  deeds,  reference 

to,  ii.  370  ft'.,  379  ff.g,  4. 
Lost  Epistle  to  readers  of  2  Peter, 

ii.  198  f.,  209,  227,  274  f.,  277. 
Places  where  written,  ii.  162j. 
Preliminary    critical    remarks,  i. 

152-164. 
Readers,  ii.  2275". 
Relation  of  Acts  to,  iii.  118-126, 

139  1.21,  23- 

Relation  to  James,  i.  1322. 
Relation  to  1  Peter,  i.  161. 
Spurious,  i.  160  f.,  164^. 
Style  and  thought  of,  ii.  353. 
the  First  Roman  imprisonment,  i. 

439-563. 
Thought,  form,  and  language  of, 
compared   with   that  of  He- 
brews, ii.  353  f . 
Three  oldest,  i.  152-255. 
Titles,  i.  486. 
"We  "in,  i.  203,  209  f. 3. 
Writing  of  the,  i.  172  f.4. 
Epistolary    style,    characteristics,  i. 

500,  516  f.  7. 
Family  of,  i.  68f.je. 
Flight  from  Damascus — 

Date,  iii.  455. 
Galatia,  i.  165  ff.,  1712. 
Illness,  i.  181. 
Ramsey's  theory,  i.  17I2. 
Visits  to  the  churches  of,  i.  165, 
I7I3. 
Gospel,  i.  353  f.,  357  f.,  412  f.j^;  ii. 

385;. 

Origin,  ii.  352. 

Preached,  ii.  370  ff.,  3793. 
Greek  language  and  literature — 

Knowledge  of,  i.  51  f.,  70i8,  71^. 
Heb.  O.T.,  knowledge  of,  i.  51,  52, 

7O17. 
History  of — 

Data  in,  iii.  452  f. 

Synchronisms  with  general  history, 
iii.  455-480. 
James'  doctrine,  attitude  to,  i.  124, 

129ff".i,  1322. 
Jerusalem  Collection,  i.  200i. 
Jesus'  life,  knowledge  of  facts  of — 

Source,  ii.  370  f.,  373,  384fi. 
Luke's  Gospel,  relation  to,  ii.  387  f. 
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Paul — continued. 

Mark,  relation  to,  ii.  148  f.,  427, 429  f., 

4452. 
Martyrdom,  ii.  165  ff.4. 
Date,  ii.  66. 
Early  tradition  concerning,  ii.  62, 

78flf.9. 
Not  a  victim  of  Nero's  persecution, 

ii.  57  f.,  685. 
Patristic  testimony  to,  ii.  75  fF.g. 
Testimony     of     Clement    to,    ii. 

61  f. 
see     Martyrdom     of     Peter     and 
Paul, 
^lissionary  Career — 
Journeys  in  Asia  Minor,  Ramsay's 

view,  i.  188  f.4. 
First  journey,  i.  176  f. 

Churches    founded     during,    i. 

176f.,  IQlf.j. 
in  Acts  compared  with  Epistles, 
iii.  122. 
Second  journey  in  Galatia — 
in  Acts  compared  with  Epistles, 
iii.  122  f . 
Method     of    work    in     cities,    i. 

265  f.4. 
Work  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  137  f. 
Missionary  preaching,  i.  2376,  462, 
471i. 
Content,  ii.  370  ff.,  3793,  379  ff.4. 
"  Gospel  of  Christ"  in,  ii.  370  ff. 
Jesus'  words  and  deeds  in,  refer- 
ence to,  ii.  370  ff.,  379  ff.3, 4. 
Principles,  i.  285  ff. 
Names,  iii.  127,  I4O25. 

Origin,  i.  70i6. 
Nephew  of,  i.  50. 
Peter,  parallelisms  with,  in  Acts,  iii. 

151  f.,  I639. 
Pharisaism,  i.  50,  6825  ;  iii.  I4O23. 
Philippi,  i.  522  ff. 

Church  of,  communications  with, 
i.  524  ff. 
Lost    correspondence     with,    i. 

526  ff.,  535  f. 3. 
Relation  to,  i.  212^. 
Philippians,  Epistle  to  the— 

Condition  when  writing,  i.  527  ff., 
539-556 ;  ii.  13. 
Roman  law,  acquaintance   with,  in 

Galatians,  i.  201  f.j. 
Rome — 

Arrival  in,  iii.  478. 
Imprisonment,  First,  ii.  1  f. 

Coptic  fragments  of  the  Acts  of 
Paul  on,  ii.  83  f. 

VOL.    III. 


Paul — continued. 
Rome — continued. 

Imprisonment — continued. 

Evidences  for  activity  after,  ii. 
59f. 
Tradition  concerning,  in  Cle- 
ment   of    Rome,    ii.   60  ff., 
68  ff.g. 
Release  from,  ii.  55  f. 
Expectation  of,  in  Philippians, 

ii.  55  f. 
Probable  order  of  events  suc- 
ceeding, ii.  14  ff.,  66  f. 
Testimony  to,  ii.  63  ff. 
Imprisonment,  Second,  ii.  67. 
Intended  visit  to,  i.  367  ff.,  377ii. 

Purpose  of,  i.  355  ft'.,  371  f.3. 
Renewal  of  charges  against  Paul 

in,  ii.  57,  684. 
Residence  in,  i.  444  f.,  451 7,  539 ff.; 

ii.  2  ff.  ;  iii.  57  f. 
Trial,  i.  540  ft'.,  542  ff. ;  ii.  4  ff.,  13  f. 

Date,  ii.  57  f. 
Voyage  to,  iii.  454. 
Rome,  Church  of — 

Acquaintance  with,  i.  352,  428. 
Sanhedrin  letter  to,  language,  i.  10. 
Septuagint,  Quotations  from,  i.  52. 
Sister  of,  i.  50. 
Spain,  ii.  161  f. 

Journey  to,  ii.  10,  12,  61  ff. 

Testimony  of  Acts  of  Paul  to,  ii. 

63. 
Testimony  of  Acts  of  Peter  to, 

ii.  63. 
Testimonv  of  Canon   Muratori 
to,  ii.  62ff.,73ff.j. 
Proposed  visit  to,  i.  367  ff.,  377ii- 
Supernatural  leadings  of,  i.  5554  >  iii- 

16  f. 
Thessalonica,  i.  203. 
Timothy,  relation  to,  ii.  34  f. 
Titus,  communication  of,  to  Paul,  ii. 

46  f. 
Training,  i.  53  f.,  67  f.^  ;  ii.  22  f.4. 
Troas,  ii.  16  f. 
Use  of  names  of  Roman  Provinces, 

i.  175,  185  ff.4. 
Use  of  plural  by,  i.  354,  369i. 
Use  of  terms  apostles  and  prophets, 

i.  505  f. 
Use  of  term  Evangelist,  i.  507  f. 
Paul  and  the  Jewi^li  law,  iii.  152  f. 
and  the  Jewish  Synagogue.'^,  ii.  137  f. 
and  the  Roman  government,  iii.  75  f. 
and  the  readers  of  2  Peter,  ii.  203. 
Paul,  Acta  of,  i.  69ib  ;  ii.  17O4. 
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Pella,  Flight  of  Jews  to,  ii.  572,  588  f.g ; 

iii.  159. 
Pentecost,  Place  of,  ii.  429,  4477. 
Pergamum,  iii.  411,  420  f.j. 

Cliurcli  of,  iii.  410  f.,  417  f. 
Pericojjes,  the  Church,  iii.  SGig. 
Persecutions  of  Christians — 
in  Asiatic  churches,  90-100  A.D.,  iii. 

409  IF. 
Mentioned  in  1  Peter,  ii.  179  ff.,  184  f. 
Nature  of,  in  1st  century,  ii.  180  f., 

I897. 
Under  Nero,  ii.  185. 
Peter,  iii.  213,  224^. 

Alleged  daughter  of,  ii.  I643. 

at  trial  of  Jesus,  iii.  271. 

Attitude  toward  Jewish  and  Gentile 

Christians,  ii.  276. 
Confession  of,  ii.  550  f . 
Death,  ii.  160, 165ff.4,  214;  iii.  479  f. 
Date,  ii.  160,  17O4,  255. 
in  Acts  of  Paul,  ii.  214. 
in  Acts  of  Peter,  ii.  214. 
Prophecy  concerning,  iii.  241  f. 
Discourses  of,  in  Acts,  compared  with 

1  Peter,  ii.  173f.,  I862. 
Epistles  of — 

Canonicity,  ii.  2842. 

Comparison    of,    ii.    197,    271  ff., 

289  f.9. 
Genuineness,  ii.  262-293. 
Resemblances  between  the,  ii.  271, 
289  f. 9. 
First  Epistle  of,  ii.  134-194. 
Alleged  purpose,  ii.  174  f. 
Author,    an    eyewitness,    ii.    147, 

155  f.9. 
Author,    relation    to    readers,    ii. 

145  f.,  148,  154  f. 7. 
Author's  description  of  himself,  ii. 

146  ff. 
Canonicity,  ii.  263  f. 
Character,  ii.  173  ff. 

Compared  with  discourses  of  Peter 

in  Acts,  ii.  173  f.,  I860. 
Date,  i.  128,  161  ;  ii.  148  f.,  151i, 

160  ff.,  177. 
Genuineness,  ii.  173-194. 

External  evidence,  ii.  173, 185 f.j. 
Greetings  of,  ii.  148. 
Persecutions  of    Christians   men- 
tioned in,  ii.  1 79  ff. 
Ramsey's  view  of,  ii.  190  f.g. 
Persons  addressed  in,  ii.  134. 
Place  of  writing,  i.  161  ;  ii.  158  f., 

162-1732-4. 
Purpose,  ii.  145  f. 


Peter — continued. 

First  Epistle  oi~  continued. 
Readers  and  author — 

Internal  evidence,  ii.  134-158. 
Readers,  not  Jewish  Christians,  ii 
136-142. 
Gentile   Christian   Churches  in 

Asia  Minor,  ii.  142-145. 
View  of  Kiihl,  ii.  I523. 
View    of     Origen    and     Greek 

Church,  ii.  136  f.,  1522. 
View  of  B.  Weiss,  ii.  152,3. 
Relation   to  Ephesians,  ii.  176  ff., 

186  f. 4,  275  f. 

Relation  to  James,  i.  128,  133  f.g; 

ii.  175  f.,  I863. 
Relation    to    Pauline    Epistles,  i. 

161  ;  ii.  176  ff.,  185ff.4. 
Relation     to    Romans,   ii.   176  ff., 

187  f.4,  275  f. 

Silvanus,  writer,  not  author  of,  ii. 

148ff.,  157f.i2,  174,  176. 
Time  and  place,  ii.  158-173. 
Title,  ii.  297. 
Second  Epistle  of — 

Apologetic  tone  of,  ii.  223. 
Apostleship  of  Peter  in,  ii.  273  f. 
Author  and  readers  of,  ii.  194-221. 
Author,  ii.  232. 

An  eyewitness,  ii.  203  f.,  215  f.g. 
Relation  to  readers,  ii.  201ff.,  208  f. 
Self-designation,  ii.  271. 
Canonicity,  ii.  263  f. 
Circulation,  ii.  264. 
Date,  ii.  209  f.,  237,  255,  278,  2866. 
False   teachers  of,   ii.  224  ff.,  231, 
232f.2,  292f.,5. 
Character,  ii.  279-283. 
Origin,  ii.  226  f. 
Genuineness,  ii.  262  f.,  271-283. 

Suspicions  concerning,  ii.  283  f.i. 
Occasion,  ii.  221-238,  231  f. 
Parousia  in,  ii.  273. 

Expectation  of,  ii.  222,  230  f. 
Pauline  epistles,   reference  to,  ii. 

274f.,  29O10. 
Polemical  note,  ii.  222, 
Purpose,  ii.  195. 

Readers,   ii.    202,    205  f.,    207  ff., 
226ff.,  264. 
Missionaries  to  the,  ii.  203  ff.,208. 
Relation  to  Paul,  ii.  203. 
Relation    to    the     Antiquities    of 

Josephus,  ii.  291]  4. 
Relation     to    the    extra    Biblical 
writings  of  the  Early  Church, 
ii.  264. 
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Peter — continued. 

Second  Epistle  of — continued. 

Eelation  to  Jude,  ii.  211,  250,  2854. 

Various  hypotheses  of,  ii.  264- 

268. 

Relation  to  Jude  4, 17  f.;  ii.  285  f.5. 

Relation  to  literary  works  after  70 

A.D.,  ii.  279,  291  f.14. 
Relation    to    the     "  Shepherd    of 

Hernias,"  ii.  284  f.g. 
Spirit,  ii.  274. 
Style,  ii.  271. 
Title,  ii.  297. 
Traces  in  literature  of  the  Early 

Church,  ii.  2843. 
Transfiguration,  ii.  274. 
Father's  name,  i.  I73. 
Flight  from  Jerusalem,  iii.  457. 
Galilean  origin,  i.  27i3. 
in  Corinth,  i.  302  f.^Q. 
in  Pontus,  ii.  154  f.7. 
in  Rome,  ii.  159  If.,  163  f.g,  164  fF.4, 
210. 
Alleged  Roman  episcopate  of,  ii. 

160,  167f.4. 
Witnesses  for,  ii.  165ff.4. 
Acts  of  Peter,  ii.  166  f.4. 
Clement  of  Rome,  ii.  I654. 
Eusebius,  ii.  167  f.4. 
Ignatius,  ii.  165  f.4. 
Marcion,  ii.  I664. 
Papias,  ii.  I664. 
Knowledge  of  Greek,  ii.  443. 
Lost  Epistle  of,  to  readers  of  2  Peter, 
ii.  195,  197  f.,  231,  2364,  271  f. 
Martyrdom — 

Early  tradition  concerning,  ii.  62, 

78flF.9. 
Manner,  ii.  169  f.4. 
Patristic  testimony,  ii.  75  ff.g. 
Testimony  of  Clement,  ii.  61  f. 
Missionary  activity,  ii.  159  f.,  163  f.o, 

443  f.,  587i. 
Name,  i.  I63. 

Aramaic  form,  i.  173;  ii.  146, 1558- 
Greek,  i.  64io. 
in  Galatians,  ii.  155g. 
Names  used  in  2  Peter,  ii.  206,  219  f.^. 
Parallelisms  with  Paul  in  Acts,  iii. 

151  f.,  I639. 
Parousia,  expectation  of,  ii.  230  f. 
Party  of,  i.  289  ff. 

Preaching,  relation  to  Mark's  Gospel, 

ii.  387  f.,  434  f.,  450 f.^,,  495  tf. 

References  to,  in  "  Acts  of  Philip," 

ii.  I633. 
References  to,  in  Mark,  ii.  497,  5O69. 


Peter — continued. 

Relation  to  Churches  addressed  in 
1  Peter,  ii.  145  f.,  148,  154  f... 

Relation  to  Mark,  ii.  148,  394,  427, 
432,  434,  4453. 

Wife,  views  about,  ii.  157ii. 

Writings  ascribed  to,  ii.  270. 
Peter  and  Corinthian  Parties,  i.  283  f  , 

287  ff. 
Peter  and  Paul — 

Martyrdom,  ii.  62  ff.,  78  fF.g. 

Work  and  martyrdom  of,  in  Rome, 
ii.  165ff.4. 
Peter  and  Paul's  Day,  ii.  78  ff.9. 

Commemoration  of,  ii.  62,  78  fF.g. 
Peter,  Acts  of — 

Author,  ii.  4499. 

Gnostic  teaching,  ii.  270. 

on  the  Gospels,  ii.  390. 

on  Peter  in  Rome,  ii.  166  f. 

on  Simon  Magus,  ii.  168  f. 

on  Transfiguration,  ii.  2186- 
Peter,  Apocalypse  of,  ii.  270,  273. 
Peter,  Epistle  of,  to  James,  ii.  2898. 

Author  aud  date,  ii.  2898. 
Peter,  Gospel  according  to,  ii.  270. 
Peter,  Preaching  (Krjpv/fia)  of,  ii.  I674. 

Author,  ii.  270,  273. 

Logos  doctrine  in,  iii.  3274. 

on  Colossians  ii.  8,  i.  4756. 
Pharisees,  i.  50;  ii.  258e. 

Attitude    toward    Christianity,    iii, 
149. 

in  Fourth  Gospel  iii.  338  f.,  350in. 

Name,  i.  32i7. 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees — 

Attitude  of  Jesus  to,  in   Matt.,  ii. 
549. 

Opposed  to  each  other,  i.  50. 
Philadelphia,  Church  of,  iii.  410  f. 
Philaster — 

on  author  of  Hebrews,  ii.  3O85. 

on  Cerinthus,  i.  5164. 
Philemon,  i.  446f.,  452  f.,  458^. 
Philemon,  Epistle  to,  i.  452-459. 

Authorship,  i.  4563. 

Date,  i.  4529. 

Genuineness,  i.  457  f.7,  s- 

Various  views  concerning,  i.  458f.8. 

Names  in,  i.  458;.. 

Relation  to  Ephesians,  i.  493  ff. 

Time   and   place   of   conqjosition,  i. 
439-452. 
Philetus,  ii.  2I3,  109  f.,  129,-. 
Philip,  the  Apostle,  i.  46  ;  iii.  210,  213, 
2244,  302,  350y. 

Greek  name,  i.  63io. 
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Philip,  the  Evangelist,  i.  45,  443  ;  iii. 
9227,  412. 
in  Asia  Minor,  i.  448  ;  iii.  QSgy,  SSOg, 

358,  370,3. 
Daughters  of,  iii.  17. 
Philip,  Acts  of,  ii.  I633. 
Philippi,  i.  522,  532  f.j. 

Jews  in,  i.  522  f. 
Philippi,  Church  of — 
Care  of  Paul,  i.  21 2;. 
Communications  with  Paul,  i.  524  ff. 
Composition,  i.  523. 
Condition  at  writing  of   Epistle  to 

the  Philippians,  i.  529  f. 
Jewish    Christian    preachers    in,    i. 

530  ff. 
Lost  correspondence  with,  i,   526  f., 

535  f.g. 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the — 

Alleged  composite  character  of,  i.  560, 

562  ff.5. 
Alleged    motive    for   forgery    of,    i. 

558  f. 
Date,  i.  548  f.,  555  f. 5. 
Epistolary  style,  i.  560i. 
Genuineness,  i.  556-564. 
View  of  Baur,  i.  556  ff.,  561 3. 
View  of  Hitzig,  i.  556  ff.,  56I3. 
View  of  Tubingen  School,  i.  556- 
559,  560f.2,  3,  4. 
Hist,  presuppositions  and  occasion,  i. 

522-539. 
Occasion  and  purpose,  i.  532. 
Paul's  condition  at  writing,  i.  527  ff. 
Valentinian  Gnosticism  in,  i.  557. 
View  of  Volter,  i.  560,  561  f.4,  562  ff.g. 
Philo— 

Hebrews,  relation  to,  ii.  364  f.15. 
Logos  speculation  of,  iii.  317  f. 
Use  of  Greek,  i.  56,  593. 
Use  of  Hebrew,  i.  67i3. 
Phlegon,  i.  42O04 ;  "•  169. 
Phrygia,  i.  I843. 
Phygelus,  ii.  3,  21 3. 
Pilate,    ii.    488,    502  f.g;    iii.    71,    75, 

352  f. 12- 
Pilate,  Acts  of,  iii.  352i2. 
Pilate,  Apocalyptic    literature   of,   ii. 

375. 
Pisidia,  i.  184tf.3  4. 
Pliny,  the  Elder— 

on  Galatia,  i.  184f. 
Pliny,  the  Younger — 

Correspondence     with     Trajan,     ii. 

178  f.,  1896. 
Epistles  of,  ii.  178,  180. 
on  Christians  in  Pontus,  ii.  152i. 


Plural,   used  by  author  to  designate 
himself,  i.  I7li,  209  f.g,  307, 
3I63,  4563  ;  ii.  354,  365  ;  iii. 
357. 
Poetry  in  N.T.,  i.  52,  7I19,  II85. 
Politarch,  i.  21 14. 
Polycarp — 

Bishop  of  Smyrna,  iii.  412  f. 
Disciple  of  John,  ii.  435  f. ;  iii.  175, 

191  f.,  20422,  24- 

in  Rome,  iii.  192. 

Martyrdom,  iii.  416  f.,  426„. 

on  Pauline  Epistles  to  the  Philip- 
pians, i.  5353. 

Witness  to  1  Peter,  ii.  173,  185  f.^. 
Polycrates  of  Ephesus — 

on  John  of  Ephesus,  iii.  20527,  231  f. 

Use  of  jxaprvs,  iii.  26537. 
Pontus,  ii.  151  f.j. 

Christians  in,  ii.  151  f.^. 

Churches  in,  character  of,  ii.  136  f. 

Peter  in,  ii.  154  f.  7. 
Porphyry,  ii.  611. 
Praetorium,  i.  541  f.,  551  ff,2. 
Preaching,  Christian — 

Source  of,  ii.  3792. 
Preaching,  Missionary — 

see  Missionary  Preaching. 
Presbyter,  ii.  235,  33  ff.,  91  f.,  124  f.j.g. 
Priests — 

Abstinence  from  wine,  i.  4784. 
Priscilla — 

see  also  Aquila. 

in  Corinth,  i.  257,  2653. 

in  Ephesus,  i.  262. 
Priscilla  and  Aquila,  ii.  19. 

in  Romans,  i.  389  ff.,  4172i. 
Prochorus,  iii.  8817. 

Author  of  Acta  Jo.,  iii.  1974. 

on  John,  iii.  198,  202i4. 
Proclus  (Proculus),  ii.  31  In- 
Prologues,  Old  Latin — 

on  order  of  Gospels,  ii.  4008. 

to  Acts,  iii.  76. 

to  John,  iii.  I964. 

to  Mark,  ii.  4008,  4454- 
Prophecy,  Prophet,  i.  II62,  207i,  227  f., 
237e,  505  f. ;  iii.  385  ff.,  402  f.2. 

in  the  Christian  Church,  ii.  97  f., 
llOff.,  230,  2364;  iii-  16, 
385  ff.,  402  f.2. 

in  Jude,  ii.  248  f. 

in  Revelation,  iii.  437  ff. 
Prophecy,  N.T.,  iii.  437. 
Prophecy,  O.T.— 

Agreement  of  history  of  Jesus  with, 
in  Matt.,  ii.  537  ff.,  5676. 
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Prophecy,  O.T. — continued. 

Fulfilment    in    Fourth    Gospel,   iii. 

330  f.iof. 
Fulfilled     in     Gospel     history,     iii. 

330f.io. 

and    the   preaching   of    the    Gospel 
among  Gentiles,  ii.  146. 
Prophet — 

Use  of  term  by  Paul,  i.  505  f. 
Proselytes — 

Jewish,  i.  61g. 

of  the  gate,  i.  2136. 
Protevangelium  of  James — 

Date  of,  ii.  375. 
Pseudepigraphic  writings,  i.  140,  144, 
158  ff.,  164^. 

Character  of,  ii.  1232. 
Pseudo-Clementine  Literature — 

Relation  to  James,  i.  136g. 
Pseudo  -  Petrine     writings,     ii.     270, 

289«. 
Publius,  iii.  13920- 
Pudens,  ii.  2I2. 
Punic  language,  iii.  13920- 

Quartodecimans,  iii.  193,  273  ff. 
Quirinius — 

Governor  of  Syria,  iii.  96  ff.,  130  f.^, 

134;. 

Rabbis — 
Attitude  towards  Greek,  i.  62  f.9. 
Zeal  for  Hebrew,  i.  40. 
Reading  of  books  in  antiquity,  ii.  373 f., 

3858. 
Resurrection — 

see  Passion  and  R. 
Revelation  of  John,  the — 
Analysis,  iii.  392-401. 
Antichrist,  iii.   399  f.,  438  f.,  441  f., 
4462. 
Number  of,  i.  238 f.9;   iii.  444 ft'., 
447  f. 4,  5. 
Author,  iii.  387  f.,  428-435. 

Name   and    nationality,    iii.    428, 

433,  433i. 
References    to    himself,    iii.    391, 

403  f.5. 
Tradition  on,  iii.  180. 
View  of  Justin,  iii.  182,  201 12- 
Beasts  in,  iii.  439  if.,  4462. 
Circulation  of,  iii.  182  f. 
Date,  iii.  183,  201  f.j4,  412,  413,  417, 
420,  433,  438  f.,  444. 
View  of  Irenacus,  iii.  183,  201  f.,4. 
False  teachinf;  and  practice,  iii.  417  ft'., 
423-4277-13. 


Revelation  of  John,  the— continved. 
Greek  style  of,  compared  with  other 
Johannine      Literature,      iii. 
432  f .,  435„  J. 
Hebrew  words  in,  iii.  444. 
Interpretation —     ^ 

Futurist,  J 

Nature  of,  iii.  384-389. 
Parousia  in,  iii.  437  f. 
Prophecies  in,  iii.  437  ft". 
Purpose,  iii.  384,  390. 
Readers,  iii.  390. 

Condition,  iii.  408-427. 
Reference     to     Caligula,     iii.     445, 

4495. 
References  to  Nero,  iii.  436,  443  fF. 
Reference    to    Roman    Empire,    iii. 

441  f.,  4472. 
Relation  of  2  Thess.  to,  i.  250^. 
Seals,  the  Seven,  iii.  394  ft'.,  4063. 
Sources — 

Critical  discussions,  iii.  407  i.^. 
Structure,  iii.  389-401. 
Teaching,  iii.  431  f.,  434  f.j. 
Title,  iii.  391,  403  f.5. 
Unity,  iii.  401,407f.ii. 
Visions  in^ 

Materials  of,  iii.  436  f . 
Nature,  iii.  385  f. 
Origin,  iii.  384  f.,  392,  402i. 
Witness  of  Epistle  of  Barnabas  to, 

iii.  183. 
Witness  of  Papias  to,  iii.  182. 
Rolls,  Scripture,  ii.  392  f.,  3986. 
Roman  citizenship,  i.  69,6. 
Roman  Emperors,  mention  of,  in  N.T., 

i.  241jo. 
Roman  Empire,  in  2  Thess.,  i.  229  f., 

2389. 
Roman  Officials,  Titles  of,  iii.  8I3. 
Romans,  Epistle  to  the — 
Benedictions  in,  i.  408ff.i3. 
Contents  and  progress  of  thought,  i. 

352-378. 
Date,  i.  377ii,  434  f. 
Doxology  in,  i.  379  ff.,  396,s-412i6. 
Evidence  (external)  for,  i.  3S0fi'. 
Evidence  (internal)  for,  i.  382  ff. 
Genuineness,  i.  385  IF. 
Hypotheses  regarding,  i.  385. 
Origen'a    testimony    regarding,   i. 

379  f.,  396  ff.3. 
Po.sition,  e.\j)lanation  of,  i.  384  f., 

411,,. 
Position  in  Liturgies,  i.  410,4. 
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Romans,  Epistle  to  the — contimied. 
Doxoiogy  in — continued. 

Position  iu  MSS  and  versions,  i. 
401f.5,,,,,8,  408ff.i3,410f.i5. 
Position  with  Patristic  writers,  i. 
4058,  9- 
Hebrews,  relation  of,  to,  ii.  365. 
Integrity,  i.  378-421. 
Marcion's  text,  i.  379  f.,  3S6  Eg. 
Occasion,  i.  434-438. 
Readers,  i.  3758. 

Nationality,  i.  3723. 
Relation  of   1    Peter  to,   ii.    176  ff., 

187  f.4,  275  f. 
Relation  to  James,  i.  126  ff.,  132.,. 
Salutation,  i.  352  f. 
Salutations  in,  i.  387  ff. 
Schott's  view,  i.  4383. 
Similarity   to    Pastoral    Epistles,   i. 

413i,. 
Text  known  to  Ephrem,  i.  4058, 4723. 
Vulgate  MSS— 

Capitula  in,  i.  398  ff.4. 
Rome — 

Bishops  of,  ii.  I674. 
Burning  of,  ii.  685. 
Church  of — 

Absence  of  Judaisers  in,  i.  425  f . 
Asceticism  in,  ii.  346. 
Ascetic  party  in,  i.  366,  376  f.^. 
Character  of,  in  58  a.d.,  ii.  345  f. 
Conditions,  ii.  350,  3598. 
Constituency  of,  i.  421-427,  429, 
429i. 
Views  regarding,  i.  431  f.4. 
Grouping    in    membership    of,    i. 

430i. 
Jewish,    predominantly,    i.    375 

421  f. 
Missionary  activity  of,  ii.  349 
Nationality  of  members,  i.  3758 
Origin,     i.      129 

432  f.5. 
Parties    in,     i. 

406  f.i2. 
Paul's  acquaintance  with,  i.  352, 

428. 
Paul's  intended  visit  to,  i.  367  ff., 
377ii. 
Purpose  of,  i.  355  ff.,  371  f.3. 
Relation    to     churches    in     Asia 

Minor,  ii.  148  f. 
Relation  to  the  Jewish  Synagogues, 
ii.  3598. 
Government  of — 

Attempts  to  suppress  Christianity, 
ii.  178  f.,  1896. 
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352,    427-429, 
365  ff.,    376  f.io, 


Rome — continued. 

Jewish  epitaphs  in,  i.  67i3,  ^'^u- 

Jews  expelled  from,  iii.  466  f. 

Jews  in,  i.  47,  67i3. 

l\'ter  in,  ii.  159  ff.,  163  f.,,  164  ff4. 
Date,  ii.  160  f.,  166,  170. 

Synagogues  in,  i.  47  f. ;  ii.  3598. 

Variant  preachers  in,  i.  542  ff.,  557  f. 
Rome  (Rhode),  daughter  of  Peter,  ii. 

1643. 
Ruf us,  i.  392,  42O24  ;  ii-  489  f .,  504^. 

Sabians,  iii.  332i2. 
Sadducees,  i.  50. 

Attitude  toward  Christianity,  iii.  149. 

see  also  Pharisees. 
Saints — 

Meaning  of  term,  ii.  2573. 
Salome,  mother  of  John,  iii,  187,  190, 

'       20421. 
Samaria — 

Greeks  in,  i.  35. 

Jesus  in,  iii.  332i3. 
Samaritans,  iii.  326^. 

Language  of,  i.  5. 
Sanhedrin,  the,  iii.  339,  350io- 
Sardis,  Bishop  of,  iii.  416,  425  f.g. 
Satan,  Synagogue  of,  iii.  410  f.,  4219. 
Saul  =  Hebrew  name  of  Paul,  i.  50. 
Saul  =  Paul,  iii.  127,  140.,,,. 
Scripture  rolls,  ii.  392  f.,  398c. 
Scriptures — 

Form  in  wluch  written,  ii.  392  f. 
Scythian  Christians,  ii.  152i. 
Secundus,  i.  2092,  2136. 
Semitic  idioms  in  Hebrews,  ii.  361  jo- 
Septuagint,  i.  46,  56. 

Paul  familiar  with,  i.  52. 

Quoted  in  Gospels,  ii.  610. 
„        „  Hebrews,  ii.  361i2. 
„        ,,  John,  iii.  354i5. 
,,        „  Matt.,  ii.  579f.,  596f.ii,i2. 
Serapion  of  Antioch,  ii.  I643. 
Sergius  Paulus,  iii.  149. 

Proconsul  of  Cyprus,  iii.  463  ff. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — 

in  Luke,  iii.  112. 

in  Matt.,  ii.  542  ff.,  544,  558  f. ;  iii. 
112. 

Position  in  Matt.,  ii.  557. 

The  two  recensions,  ii.  605. 
"  Seventy,"  the,  iii.  78,  9227. 
Seventy  Disciples,  the,  ii.  I643,  4453. 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the — ■ 

Authorship  of,  Eusebius  on,  iii.  44. 

Relation  of  2  Peter  to,  ii.  284  f.g. 
Sibyllines,  i.  2529. 
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Silas  =  Silvanus,    i.     203  f.,     207  f.j, 
209  f.3;    iii.    17,   87,2,    142  f., 
leOj. 
Accompanying  Paul  on  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  i.  176  f .,  178  f. 
Character,  ii.  151. 
in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  149. 
Name,  i.  31  f.K-. 
Preaching  of,  i.  2376. 
Prophet,  i.  237-6. 
Relation  to  churches  in  Asia  Minor, 

ii.  149  ff. 
Work  of,  in  vicinity  of  Corinth,  i. 

265,. 
Writer  of  1  Peter,  ii.  149 ff.,  157  f.,.,, 
174,  176. 
Simeon  (cousin  of  Jesus),  ii.  240  f. 
Simeon  =  Peter,  ii.  206,  218  f.g. 
Simeon,  Rabbi,  i.  62.9. 
Simon  Magus — 

in  Clementine  Romance,  ii.  170  f.4. 
in  Rome,  ii.  SSg,  168  if. 

Contest  with  Peter,  ii.  63,  74. 
Simon  Niger,  ii.  5055. 
Simon   of   Cyrene,   i.    392 ;    ii.   489  f., 
5055. 
and  his  sons,  i.  6612. 
Sinope,  Episcopates  of,  ii.  152i. 
Sirach — 

Greek  trans,  of,  i.  46. 
Language  of,  i.  6. 
Use  of,  in  James,  i.  121io. 
Smyrna,  Church  of,  iii.  410  f.,  416  f. 
Angel  of,  iii.  416. 
Origin,  iii.  412  f. 
Sodom,  iii.  398,  4O69. 
"  Son  of  God,"  iii.  309  f. 
Sopater,  Sosipater,  i.  209.,,  2136,  417o2  ; 

iii.  31  f.g. 
Sosthenes,  i.  258,  267  f.6. 
Soter,  Bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  758. 
Spain — 

Journey  of  Paul  to,  i.  367  flf.;  ii.  61. 
Evidence  of  Acts  of  Peter,  ii.  63. 
Evidence   of   Canon   Muratori,  ii. 
62  If.,  73ff.7. 
Paul  in,  ii.  161  f.,  I664. 
Spirit — 

Work  of,  in  early  Church,  iii.  385, 
4022. 
Spiritual  gifts,  i.  279  ff.,  297s. 
Stephanas,  i.  260,  2664,  2698. 
Sychar,  iii.  351  u- 
Symmachus,  ii.  5632. 
Synagogue,  i.  94  f.i. 

Christian    preaching    permitted    in, 
i.  996- 


Synagogue — continued. 
Gentiles  in,  i.  212f.fi. 
Language  used  in,  i.  332o. 
Services,  i.  2125. 
Synagogues  in  Rome,  i.  47  f.;  ii.  359^. 
Relation  of    Roman  Church   to,  ii. 
3598. 
Synagogue  in  Thessalonica — 

Paul  began  work  in,  i.  204,  212^. 
Synoptic  Gospels,  the — 

Clioiceofmaterialin,iii.  165-171, 171^. 
Interrelation  of — 
View  of  Augustine,  ii.  402,  4223. 
Views  of  early  Church  writers,  ii. 

421  f.3,  4. 

View  of  G.  E.  Lessing,  ii.  403  f., 

4225. 
see  Synoptic  Problem. 
Jesus — 

Discourses     compared     with    dis- 
courses in  Fourth  Gospel,  iii. 
344,  354,7. 
Jerusalem  visits  of,  in,  iii.  167  f. 
Purpose,  iii.  166  f. 
Relation  of  Fourth   Gospel   to,    iii. 

254-298,  306  f . 
Relation  to  the  traditions  concerning 
Jesus'  deeds  and  words  current 
in  Apostolic  Church,  ii.  372. 
Synoptic  Problem — 
Facts  to  be  used  in  a  solution  of  the, 

ii.  401  f. 
History  of,  ii.  400-427. 
Hypothesis    of    Bruno     Bauer,    ii. 

407,  4249. 
Hypothesis    of    F.    Chr.    Baur,    ii. 

412ff.,  425f.)3. 
Hypothesis  of  J.  G.  Eichhorn,  ii.  404, 

422  f.6. 

Hypothesis  of  J.  C.  L.  Gieseler,  ii. 

408  ff.,  424f.ii. 
Hypothesis  of  J.   J.    Griesbach,   ii. 

405,  4237. 
Hypothesis  of  G.  Herder,  ii.  405  ff., 

4238. 
Hypothesis   of    Ililgenfeld,   ii.   414, 

425i3. 
Hypothesis     of     Holsten,     ii.     414, 

425  f.  13. 
Hypothesis    of    J.    Holtzmann,    ii. 

415  ff.,  42614. 
Hypothesis  of  J.    L.   Hug,   ii.  408, 

424io. 
Hypothesis    of    G.    E.    Lessing,    ii. 

403  f.,  422s. 
Hypothesis  of  A.   Ritschl,   ii.    414, 

42614. 
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Titus  Justus,  i.  2664. 

"  Tractatus  Origines  de  libris  ss.  scrip- 

turaruni,"  ii.  303,  310  f.^- 
Trajan's  correspondence  with  Plinv,  ii. 

178,  189,;. 
Transfiguration,  the — • 

in  "  Acts  of  John,"  ii.  2188. 

in  "Actsof  Peter,"  ii.  2186. 

in  2  Peter,  ii.  216ff.c,  274. 

Synoptic  account  of,  ii.  274. 

Witnesses  of,  ii.  204,  215 f.g,  495. 
Tropliimus,  ii.  88. 

in  Miletus,  ii.  14  f.,  269. 
Trvphgena,  i.  393,  41924. 
"  twelve,"  the,  iii.  78  f.,  213,  2279. 

Training,  ii.  463  f. 
Twelve  tribes,  i.  74  ff.,  784. 
Tychicus,  i.  439  f.,  441 ;  ii.  48,  87. 

Urbanus,  1.  393,  41924- 

Valentinus,  Valentinians — 

Doctrine  of  alcoves  and   n-Xj^pco/ta,  i. 
515  f.,  ;  ii.  128,,  ;  iii.  176. 


•5  ) 


Relation  to  Eph.  and  Col.,  i.  498  f. 
Doctrine  of  o-o0ta,  i.  557. 


Valentinus,  Valentinians — continued. 
Estimate  of  Fourth  Gospel,  iii  176 

3274,  3497. 
"  Evangeliuni  veritatis  "  of,  ii.  389. 
Gospel  used  by,  ii.  456)5. 
on  the  Gospels,  ii.  389  f. 
Versions — 

Relation  to  the  original  language  of 
the  Gospel  tradition,  ii.  574  ff. 

«  We  "— 
Use  of,  in  Paul's   Epistles,  i.  203 

209  f  .3. 
Widows  in  the  early  Church,  ii.  33 

94  f. 
Worship,  Christian,  ii.  326  f.,  514. 

Year,  the  calendar,  i.  319^. 

Zacchteus,  iii.  138)8. 

Zachariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  ii.  589 f.5. 

Zealots- 
Greek  term  used  by  Lvike,  iii.  9226. 
Party  of  the,  iii.  77,  78,  922c. 

Zebedee,  iii.  187. 

Sons  of,  iii.  187  f.,  204i9, 21,  22813. 

Zenas,  ii.  49,  544. 

Zotikos  iii.  416,  425  fg. 


PATRISTIC  AND  OTHER  EXTRA-BIBLICAL  WRITINGS. 

(Only  the  passages  which  are  cited  in  full  or  discussed  in  the  text  or  notes 

are  here  indexed.) 


Acta  SS.  Jun.  v.  411  flf.,  423  c.,  ii.  768. 
Acta  Theclce  xiv.,  ii.  129i7. 
Ambrosiaster  in  Gal.  ii.  1  ff.,  iii.  27f.5. 
Augustine  de  consensu  Ev.  i.  2,  4,  5,  ii. 

4223. 
Can.  Mur.,  lines  1,  6,  ii.  4465. 

lines  9-16,  iii.  1976. 
Clement  of  Alex.,  Eclog.  Proph.  27,  iii. 
858. 
Hypotyp.  (in  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  5),  ii. 

4OO9. 
Hypotyp.  on  1  Pet.  v.  13,  ii.  4489. 
in  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  14.  7,  iii.  1975. 
Peed.  ii.  16,  ii.  524  f. 
Q?Ms  Dives  xlii.,  ii.  4I5  ;  iii.  205. 
Strom,  vii.  106,  ii.  455i5. 
Clement  of  Rome — 
1  Cor.  v.  1,  ii.  68  f.6. 
X.  1,  i.  1344. 
xxxviii.  2  S.,  i.  I354. 
xlvii.,  i.  2989,  342. 
Ixv.,  i.  2698- 


Clementine  Literature — 

Recogn.  x.  71,  iii.  55. 
Didache  i.  2,  iii.  35i5. 

xi.  3-6,  iii.  38I2. 
Dio  Cassius  Ix.  6.  6,  iii.  466  f. 
Dionvsius  of  Corinth — 

in  Eus.  H.  E.  ii.  25.  8,  ii.  758. 
in  Eus.  H.  E.  \ii.  25.  6-13,  iii.  4344. 
in  Eus.  H.  E.  vii.  25.  15,  iii.  433  U- 
Epiphan.  Hair.  Ii.  4,  ii.  399^. 

Ii.  12,  iii.  197  f.g. 
Eusebius,  H.'E.  ii.  15,  ii.  449io,  453i4. 
ii.  22.  2,"ii.  778. 
ii.  25.  7,  ii.  829. 
ii.  25.  8,  ii.  758- 
iii.  24.  6,  ii.  403,  528^. 
iii.  39.  4,  7,  ii.  452  f.13. 
iii.  39.  14  f.,  ii.  453  f.14. 
iii.  39.  16,  ii.  509-515,  525  f.4. 
iv.  14.  6,  iii.  20424. 
V.  8.  2,  ii.  398,-. 
V.  8.  6,  iii.  201i4. 
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Eusebius,  H.  E. — continued. 
vi.  14.  2  ff.,  ii.  3O85. 
vi.  14.  5  f.,  ii.  400,j,  4489. 
vi.  14.  7,  iii.  IQTj. 
vi.  25.  3,  ii.  SOVj. 
vi.  25.  11-14,  ii.  BOO;, 
vii.  25.  6-13,  iii.  434^. 
viii.  25.  15,  iii.  433  f.g. 
in  Ps.  Ixxviii.,  ii.  5287. 
QucBst.  ad  Marinum,  ii.  5287. 
Theojih.  (Siir.)  iv.  7,  ii.  8O9. 
V.  31,  ii.  773. 
Hippolytus,  Refut.  vii.  30,  ii.  4454. 
Ignatius,  Magn.  viii.  2,  iii.  3274- 
Bom.  X.  1,  ii.  157io. 
Smyrn.  vi.  1,  i.  522ii. 
Iren^us  iii.   1.  1,  ii.  2155,  398^,  528;  ; 
iii.  7^. 
iii.  3.  4  (Ens.  iv.  14.  6),  iii.  204^4. 
iii.  11.  1,  iii.  197-. 
iii.  11.  7,  ii.  456ifi,  528;. 
V.  30.  1,  iii.  448  f.5. 
V.  30.  3,  iii.  2OI14. 
Jerome,  contra  Pelag.  ii.  15,  ii.  484  f.7. 
Ep.  ad  Philem.  28,  i.  68ie. 
in  Eph.  iii.  5,  i.  4059. 
Vir.  III.  ix.,  iii.  203i8. 


Josephus,  Ant.  xviii.  5.  2,  iii.  134^. 

xix.  5.  2-3,  iii.  466  f. 

xix.  12,  iii.  133^,. 

XX.  2.  1  If.,  iii.  460  f. 

XX.  5.  1,  iii.  132  f.g. 

XX.  5.  2,  iii.  460  f. 

XX.  8.  6,  iii.  133^. 
Bell.  ii.  13.  5,  iii.  133^. 

iii.  10.  1,  iii.  333i4. 
Justin,  Dial,  xxiii.,  ii.  5633. 

Ixxxi.,  iii.  201i2- 

cvi.,  ii.  450  i.^^- 
Mart.  Polyc.  xix.  1,  iii.  426g. 
Papais  (in  Eus.  H.  E.  iii.  39.  16),  ii. 

509-515,  525  f.4. 
Plutarcli,  Vita  Civ.  xxix.,  ii.  5044. 
Polycarp,  ad  Phil.  iii.  2,  i.  535.5. 
Polvcrates  (Eus.  iii.  31.  3,  v.  24.  3),  iii. 

20527. 
Suetonius,  Claudius  xxv.,  i.  433  f.g. 
Symeon  Metaphrastes  in  Acta  SS.  Jun. 

V.  411  ft'.,  423  c.,  ii.  76^. 
Tacitus,  Ann.  xii.  54,  iii.  470. 
TertuUian,  contra  Marc.  i.  1,  ii.  487u. 

iv.  5,  ii.  451^2- 

V.  17,  i.  4S83. 
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Matthew 

iii.  15-20 
X.  1-3  . 
I.  1     .     . 

I.  27  .     . 

-.28 

;!2^4   ! 
:i.  1-xxv.  46 
a.  l-'-16  . 
d.  23-xxii.  46 
a.  28-32  . 

d.  33   .     . 
di.  1-14  . 
lii.  7    .     . 
sii.  14.     . 
di.  23 .     . 
sii.  54  ff.  . 
xiii.  35 
dii.  37 
xiv.  6ff.    . 
xiv.  9-13  . 
xiv.  20      . 
xvi.-xxviii. 
xvi.  6-13  . 
xvi.  15,  25,  50 
XA-i.  IS 
xvi.  31      . 
xvi.  57 
xvii.  2  .     . 
xvii,  6  .     . 
xvii.  9  .     . 
:xvii.  16  if. 
:xvii.  46     . 
:xvii.  51  ff. 

!x\'ii.  51-53 
xvii.  62-66 
xviii.  1 
cxviii.  11-15 
Lxviii.  15    . 
cxviii.  18-20 


— continued. 

u.  5501 

ii.  591 7. 

ii.  572,  589^. 

ii  157ii. 

iii  12. 

ii  552, 

ii.  553  f . 

iii.  291io- 

ii.  608,  6I63. 

ii.  553. 

ii.  593io. 

ii.  ms, 

ii.  5S7i. 

ii.  553. 

ii.  515,  526  f.5. 

ii.  569  f.i». 

iii.  271. 

ii.  573,  5891,. 

iii.  173s. 

ii.  5883. 

ii.  6OO1S. 

ii.  586i. 

ii.  554  ff. 

iii.  286  f. 6- 

ii.  554. 

ii.  494. 

ii.  616^. 

iii.  292ii. 

ii.  5023. 

ii.  577. 

ii.  596ii,  597ij. 

ii.  569ii- 

i.  15s  ;  ii-  578. 

ii.  5916. 

ii.  555. 

ii.  555. 

ii.  596io. 

ii.  555. 

ii.  561. 

ii.  382^,  557f.,59l6. 


Mark — ccmtinued. 
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Mark. 


1.2  . 
3  . 
2-13 


i.  14,  15 
i.  16-20 
i.  29  .     . 
i.  36  .     . 
i.  40-45 
ii.  1-12  . 
ii.  5,  9    . 


ii.  373,  377j,  456  ff., 

480i. 
ii.  617,., 
ii  6176. 
ii.    460,    600.    611, 

612  f.o. 
ii.  460  f.  ' 
ii  6132. 
ii.  496  f.,  506s. 
ii.  497. 
ii.  6132. 
ii.  613,. 
ii.  612i. 


ii. 

15      .     . 

ii. 

27      .     . 

iii. 

5.     .     . 

iii. 

13,  16   . 

iii. 

17     .     . 

iv. 

27     .     . 

V. 

37      .     . 

vi. 

8£.    .     . 

vi. 

14-32    . 

vi. 

17      .     . 

vi. 

17  ff.      . 

vi. 

34-44    . 

\ii 

.  1-23     . 

vii 

.3     .     . 

vii 

.  11    .     . 

vii 

.  26    .     . 

viii.  35,  38 . 

ix. 

1  .     .     . 

ix. 

2-13      . 

ix. 

14  ft".      . 

ix. 

41      .     . 

ix. 

48     .     . 

X. 

1    .     .     . 

X. 

29  f.  .     . 

X. 

35.     .     . 

X. 

35-40      . 

xi. 

12-14,  2U-: 

25. 

xi. 

13     .     . 

xi. 

15-18    . 

xi. 

17     .     .     . 

xi. 

27-xii.  37  . 

xii 

.  1      .     .     . 

xii 

29    .     .     . 

xiii.  3     .     .     . 

xii 

.  7  ff .      .     . 

xiii 

I.  14  .     .     . 

xiv 

.3-9      .     . 

xiv 

.  13  .     .     . 

xiv 

.  14  .     .     . 

xiv 

.  16  .     .     . 

xiv 

.  17   .     .     . 

xiv 

. 27   .     .     . 

xiv 

.  49   .     .     . 

xiv 

.  51  f.     ,     . 

xiv 

.  51    .     .     . 

xiv 

.  58   .     .     , 

XV. 

1       .     .     . 

XV. 

16,  Bias.-?  on  . 

XV. 

21     ...     . 

XV. 

28    ...     . 

XV. 

34     .     .     . 

ii.  507,  522f.i. 

ii.  5243. 

ii.  500,"  613,. 

iii.  137i4. 

ii  497,  o'.^T. 

ii.  49*?,  523  f.^;  iii 

ISS. 
ii.  616s. 
ii.  49«:>. 
ii.  501. 
ii.  614  f.j. 
ii.  SOSj,  590e. 
ii  6I43. 
iii.  2865. 
ii.  490,  615*. 
ii.  561. 
ii.  577. 
ii:  578. 
ii.  499. 
ii  499  f. 
li  216  ff. 
ii.  494  f . 
ii.  500. 
ii.  61 64. 
ii.  0894. 
ii.  499. 
iii.  20431. 
iii,  194  f. J. 
ii.  495  f. 
ii.  5033. 
iii.  291i(,. 
ii.  6I64. 
ii.  608,  61 63. 
ii.  a")8, 
ii.  6I64. 
ii.  495. 
ii.  5883. 
i.  237/,  500. 
iii.  286  f.g, 
ii.  4476. 

ii.  429,  447  J,  493  f. 
ii.  505^. 
ii.  492  f. 
ii.  611. 
ii.  609. 
li.     428  f.,     446  f.,;, 

491  f.,  5056. 
ii.  493,  5056- 
ii.  5aX 
ii.  489,  502  f.3;  iii. 

271. 
ii.  504^. 
i.    392;    ii.    489  f.. 

5i>45,  5054. 
ii.  6I64. 
i.  153  ;  ii.  616^. 
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Mark — continued. 

V.  38     .     .     .     .     ii.  .O^a. 
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ii.  225,  288  f.7. 

ii.  2899. 

ii.  225. 

ii.  229. 

ii.211i,  229,  235f.3, 

292i5. 
ii.  225,  235  f.j. 
ii.  22.5,  291 14. 
ii.  29I14. 
ii.  225,  229. 
ii.  232,. 
ii.  195  f.,  199,  202, 

210f.i,211.,,27]f. 
ii.  204  f.,  2I87. 
ii.  251  f. 
ii.    196,    226,    230, 

236.4 
ii.  231,  236j. 
ii.  236  ff.j. 
ii.  209. 
ii.       198  f.,      211.,, 

274  ff,  290,0. 
ii.  277,  290io.  11.  12. 
ii.  227  ff. 


TOHX. 

iii.      314  f.,      329 

373,,. 
iii.  344. 

iii.  3.")()-361,  370, 
ii.  286c  ;  iii-  '•^'i'^u 


ts> 


■i.   3- 
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INDEX 


1  JOHN- 


ii.  1  . 
ii.  14. 
ii.  18  ff 
ii.  19 . 
iii.  12-15 
iv.  3  , 
iv.  5  . 
iv.  6  . 
iv.  9  . 
iv.  14-16 
V.  5ff. 
v.  6ff. 
V.  7  . 
v.  21  . 


12- 


-continued. 

iii.  3739. 

iii.  360J  370  f.4. 

iii.  363,  37I5. 

iii.  332 

ii.  2575. 

iii.  365,  371  i.^. 

iii.  373g. 

iii.  377. 

iii.  3263. 

iii.  37O3. 

iii.  365  f.,  372^. 

ii.  38O4. 

iii.  3727. 

iii.  356,  363. 


2  John. 


5  . 
7ff. 
8  . 
II. 
12. 
13. 


9ff. 
12. 


ii.   148,   157u; 
379  f.,  3838. 
iii.  379  f.,  3838. 
iii.  364  f .,  3726. 
iii.  3849. 
iii.  3733. 
iii.  37O2,  378. 
ii.  148,  157n. 


ui- 


3  John 
.    iii. 


375  if., 
381  f.4.6. 
iii.  377. 


378, 


JUDE. 


1 
3 


3,   Spitta's  inter 

pretation  of 
4 


ii.  238  f.,  2562,  268. 


5,  text  of    .     .     . 

8 

8-16,  varying  iji- 

terpretations  of 

9,  relation  to  the 


ii.  241  f.,  256  f.3, 
269,  2865,  6- 

ii.  286fi. 

ii.241f.,247,248flP., 
2574,259f.9,260ii, 
265  f.,  285  f.5. 

ii.  252  fF.,  260  fi".i2- 

ii.  260  f.,,. 

ii.  246,  292i5. 


ii.  292 


15' 


"  Assumption 
of  Moses"  .     . 


11 


2887. 
244  f., 


246  f.. 


12. 


11, 


14  f.,  text  of    .     . 

14  f.,   relation   to 

Book  of  Enocli 


11. 


11. 


257  f.5,  291i 
21  Ij,  2353,  243, 
245  f.,  2574,2585. 
286  f.7. 

286  f.7. 


JuDE — continued. 

15  f ii.  246. 

17  f ii.  239,  250  f.,  265  f., 

285  f.5. 

18 ii.  251,  260io. 

19 ii.  244,  2586,  279. 

21-23     .     .     .     .     ii.  248,  258  f.g. 

23 ii.  246. 

24  f.,  relation   to 

Rom.  xvi.  25-27     ii.  291^3. 


i.  1  f..     . 

i.  3-iii.  22 

i.  3  .  . 

i.  4  .  . 

i.  4  f.  .  . 

i.  7  f.  .  . 

i.  9  .  . 

i.  10  f.  . 

i.  11  .  . 

i.  17  .  . 

i.  19  .  . 

i.  20  .  . 

ii.  1  .  . 

ii.  2-6  . 

ii.  2,  6  . 

ii.  8  ff.  . 
ii.  12-17 

ii.  13  f.  . 

ii.  14.  . 

ii.  20 .  . 

ii.  23 .  . 
ii.  24 .  . 

iii.  1  .     . 
iii.  14     . 
iv.  1  f.    . 
v.  1    .     . 
vi.  1-17 . 
vi.  9  fF.    . 
vii.  1-17 
viii.  1     . 
viii.  2-ix.  21 
X.  4   .     . 
X.  11.     . 
xi.  1  ff.  . 
xi.  1-18 
xi.  8  .     . 
xi.  19-xiv.  20 
xiii.  1  ff. 
xiii,  18  . 


Revelation, 
378 


11.    3V8,  ;    iii.   384, 

391,402i,403f.5. 
iii.  4342. 
ii.  3858. 
iii.  435;,. 

iii.  391  f.,  403  f.5. 
iii.  354i5,  389,  444. 
iii.  408  f.,  420i. 
iii.  402i. 
iii.  391,  4046. 
iii.  430,  4343. 
iii.  392,  404fi,  4226. 
iii.  413  f.,  422  f.g. 
iii.  4236. 
ii.  292i5. 
iii.  419,  427i2. 
iii.  416  f.,  4269. 
iii.  410,  42O2. 
iii.  42I2. 
ii.    2353,    291  f.i4 ; 

iii.  163io,  417f. 
ii.  292i5  ;  iii.  163,0, 

416,418,423ff.7. 
iii.  424.. 
iii.  163io,  417  f., 

426  f.„. 
iii.  416,  425  f.g. 
iii.  316,  329  f.g. 
iii.  392  f.,  402i,  4046. 
iii.  393,  405  Ij. 
iii.  395  f. 
iii.  409. 
iii.  396  f. 
iii.  395  ff. 
iii.  397  f. 
iii.  398,  4056. 
iii.  202i4. 
iii.  398  f. 
iii.  438  f. 
iii.  398,  4O69. 
iii.  399  f. 
iii.  439  ff.,  446,. 
iii.  182,  436,  444, 

4474. 
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Revelation — continued. 


xiv.  6     .     .  . 

XV.  1-7  .     .  . 

XV.  1-xvi.  17  . 

xvii.  1-xviii.  24 

xvii.  6    .     .  . 

xvii.  8  flf.     ,  . 

xviii.  20      .  . 

xviii.  24      .  . 


ii.  373. 

iii.  402i. 

iii.  400. 

iii.  400. 

iii.  410. 

iii.      436,      441  ff., 

446  f.,. 
ii.  165^;    iii.  403o, 

410. 
iii.  410. 


Revelation— con<Mi  wed. 
xix.  10  .    . 
xix.  11-16  . 
xix.  11-xxi.  18 
XX.  4  .     .     . 
xxi.  2      .     . 
xxi.  8-xxii.  i 
xxi.  10    .     . 
xxi.  14    .     . 
xxii.  12-16 . 
xxii.  21  .     . 


ii.  378. 

iii.  31.5  f.,  329^. 
iii.  400. 
iii.  40y  f. 
iii.  406f.,o. 
iii.  400  f. 
iii.  400  f.  10. 
iii.  430. 
iii.  4034. 
iii.  403^. 


B.— OLD   TESTAMENT  PASSAGES. 
Genesis.  Isaiah. 


iv.      ... 
V.  I    .     .     . 

.     .     ii.  2575. 
.     .     ii.  5632. 

Leviticus. 

xix.  12,  36 . 

.    .    ii.  595i„. 

Psalms. 

xcv.  76-11 . 

.     .     ii.  320  f.,  337,; 

C— 

vii.  14    .     . 
viii.  23-ix.  1 


i.  2 


iv.  14 


ii.  537. 
ii.  541. 


HOSEA. 

.     .     ii.  48I2. 

Barnabas. 
.     .     ii.  526  f. 


190o 


GREEK  WORDS. 

(The  words  found  in  this  Index  unaccented  follow  the  form  of  the  words  adopted 
by  Dr.  Zahn  in  the  text  of  his  book,  and  represent  simple  transliterations 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.) 

a/3^a,  i.  I63,  48  f. 

dyawav,  iii.  227jn,  249,,  289^. 

aydnT],  ii.  211,,  229,  2353  ;  iii-  2898- 

dya-rrriTos,  iii.  326,  356. 

ayyapfvfti',  1.  66u. 

ayyeXos,  iii.  133^,  402,,  413-417,  422f.fi. 

ayioi,  01,  i.  4552,  506  f. ;  ii.  2573,  3363. 

dyipas,  i.  26|o. 

dStKfu',  i.  349fi. 

'ASpiar,  iii.  138.,n. 

nCvfia,  iii.  296  f "17. 

adea-nos,  ii.  228. 

alpfais,  ii.  232  f.o. 

alpeTiKoi,  ii.  100. 

aloives,  i.  498,  516  f.5. 

AKeX8a/Lta,  i.  28],. 

dXrjdunk,  iii.  218. 

aWrjXov'ia,  i.  12. 


aXXoy,  ii.  277,  290] ,. 

aXXoTpioeTTicTKOTToSy  ii. 

dfxadrjS!,  ii.  228  f. 

fl/xa^t'a,  ii.  229. 

a/xr;.',  i.  1.3,  1 83  ;  iii.  136,0,  316,  329  f.s. 

iiva'iiaivdv,  iii.  303. 

ni/ayj/totrtf,  ii.  385^. 

(U'aypd(f)(iv,  iii.  3,. 

dvdpwTTivos,  ii.  I884. 

fivdpconot,  ii.  613  f.2. 

Avvas,  i.  173. 

dvopla,  i.  229,  240n,  2518. 

fli/of  (adj.  ending),  ii.  193. 

dvTidiKos,  i.  64,  J. 

duTidtosy  i.  226,  228,  252.,. 

diTtYpicTTos-,,  i.  227  If.,  240,,. 

(U'oidfv,  ii.  170,  2143  ;  iii.  52  f. 

dna^,  ii.  2563,  260,2. 
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dTTfKSCea-Bai,,  i.  474^,  52I9. 

OTTO,  i.  eOg  ;  ii.  358,;',  384c  ;  iii-  29;,  435;. 

with  gen.,  ii.  578. 
air'  dpxris,  iii.  46  f.,  84^j. 
aTTobiopi^fiv,  ii.  258g. 
'ATToXXaJf,  i.  270io- 
arroXoyia,  i.  540. 
aTrdcrroXor,     dTvoa-ToXr],     i.     2IO3,     354, 

370f.o,  505 f.,  507  ;  ii.  206  f.,  220io, 

386  f. ;  iii.  78  f.,  226  f .9. 
a>€7-i7,  ii.  2899. 

dpxr],  dpxat,  ii.  457  ff. ;  iii.  162j. 
acrapBa,  i.  26i2. 
dcrcrdptov,  i.  41,  6619. 
acTTrjpiKTos,  ii.  228  i. 
aroTTOi,  iii.  I6I5. 
avXr],  ii.  504^. 
avTTjKoos,  ii.  439. 
avTOTTTrjs,  ii.  439;   iii.  46  f.,   825,   84-, 

130i. 
d(peu)VTai,  ii.  612i. 
d(pa>piafievos,  i.  6855  ;  ii.  258g. 

Bapa/3/3ar,  i.  30f.j,;. 

^dp^apos,  i.  26,0,  593;  iii.  13909. 

^apdokopaios,  i.  31jg. 

Bapicova,  1.  17. 

^apos,  i.  5I67. 

'Bapva^as,  i.  31  jg. 

Bapa-apas,  i.  31  ]g. 

^aa-api^eadai,  iii.  I6O5. 

^acriXeia  t.  ovpai'Oiv,  rj,  ii.  539  f.,  568g  jg. 

/SactXeif,  ii.  130  f.jg. 

/3dro9  OdSoDf),  iii.  136i2. 

BfeX^'efiiouX,  i.  I93. 

^eXovT],  iii.  162^. 

B»;<960-Sa,  i.  2815  ;  iii.  353i3. 

Bt]d(f)ayj],  i.  29i5. 

/3t/3Xtoi/,  iii.  393  f.,  405  f.^,  g. 

BoavTjpyes,  i.  I63. 

Boo-op,  ii.  292. 

Ta^^ada,  i.  2815. 

raXan'a,  TaXKia,  i.  174ff.,  188 f.;  ii.  25f.8. 
TaXariKrj  x^P^^t  '?»  i-  187  ff.4. 
yetvva,  i.  I93  ;  ii.  488. 
TeScTTjpavfi,  i.  29i5. 
yeiwpas,  i.  30,  67,3  ;  ii.  I534. 
yez-eaXoyi'a,  ii.  103  ff.,  128f.j5,  562  f.o. 
■ye'i'ecrir,  yevvrjo-Ls,  ii.  531  f.,  562jl. 
TfvvTjadp,  17,  ill.  333i4. 
yj^ojcrrdf,  iii.  231j7. 
ToXyoda,  i.  29i5. 
ypdppara,  ypa(pT],  ii.  277,  290]  o. 
ypd<peiv  8id  rtvos,  11.  157j2- 
ypd(f)co,    eypa'^a,   i.    172  f. 4,    345  f .5  ;    ii. 
392  5  iii.  238  f.,  370  f. 4. 


AaXp.aTia,  i.  I864. 
Sffif,  ii.  569io,  578. 
SetKrvi-ai,  iii.  402,. 
AfKaTToXis,  rj,  i.  35. 
SecTTrdrj;?,  ii.  234  £.3. 
Srji'dpioi',  i.  41,  66,1 ;  ii.  5034. 
bid,  with  ace,  i.  437i ;  iii.  420i. 

with  gen.,  iii.  372,.. 
Std  fieaov,  iii.  9O19. 
8id^o\os,  6,  i.  193,  520  ;  iii.  136i2. 
BiadrjKT],  i.  41,  65i]^. 
diaKovelv,  ii.  613.1. 
SuiKovos-,  ii.  91f.,'l23f.4. 
StdXe/cTof,  i.  27,3,  54  f. 
8iaa-n-opd,  i.  8O7,  829;  ii.  140  f.,  153  f.5. 
8t5aa"KaXia,  ii.  133. 
SiddcrKoXos,  1.  II62. 
8i8ax^,  i.  II60  ;  ii".  133. 
diKaioavvT],  li.  593i9. 
SoKifiios,  TO  SoKlpiov,  1.  1333  ;  ii.  I863. 
Bvvapis,  ii.  215g. 
bvcrevTepiov,  iii.  I6I5. 

'E^palos,  i.  48  ff.,  593,    60  f.g,  67i4 ;  ii. 

296f.,  3074,  3598. 
f^pa'i(fiv,  e^paiaTi,   e/3paty   StdXeKTor,   i. 

11  ff.,  26f.i2;  ii.  0254. 

eyKaraXeLTreiv,  ii.  339n. 

fdeXodpTja-Kfia,  i.  478j. 

€dpoi,  i.  68,5,  354  f.,  370  f. 2. 

(I  (oath),  ii.  5022- 

eV,  gen.  partitive,  iii.  2842,  353i4,  435g. 

"(Keluos,"  iii.  219  f.,  228f.i3,  jg. 

fK.K\r](TLa,  i.  2977  ;  ii.  550 ;  iii.  SOg ;  in 

Paul's  Epistles,  i.  504  f . 
eKXeKTTj,  ii.  157ji. 
eKXeKTos,  fKXeyeadai,   ii.   1534  5)   l^'^ll  J 

iii.  2279,  2842. 
"EXXt^t,    eXXrjvis,    iXXTjviKOS,    i.    24^,    36, 

582,3731.4. 

eXXrjviKr]  didXeKTOi,  f],  i.  54—57. 
'EXXrjvia-Trji,  i.  60  f.g,  71  f.21. 
iv((TTTjKev,  i.  2352. 

e^oSoj,  ii.  2155,  398  f.7. 

eopT^,  V,  iii.  285  f.4,  476. 

iiTihrjpelv,  i.  61g. 

fiTiovcnos,  ii.  594. 

entaKOTTos,  ii.  32,   90  ff.,   123  f.4,   124g  ; 

iii.  416  f.,  422  f.g. 
emcTTdTris,  iii.  38,5;,  69,  136i2' 

€77LCrTpf(f)flV,  ii.    154,;. 

eTTiavvaycoyrj,    i.    2364,    255 ;    ii.    340^, 

347,  350. 
emcpdveia,  i.  255  ;  ii.  133,  2156. 
fnixfipflv,  iii.  29^,  44,  82  f.5,  g. 
e'pya,    interchanging    with    tckvu,    ii. 

594io. 
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tpya  vfKpa,  ii.  326,  339io. 

epfiTjveveiv,  ii.  511  fF. 

ipfxrji'evrrjs,  ii.  394,  442  f.,  451i,,  454  f.^. 

tpxfcrdai,  ii.  505^,  5894  \  i"-  372;. 

€Tepo8i8aaKa\(2v  (meaning),  ii.  126f.j2. 

(Tepodi8d(TKaXoL — 

in  Pastoral  Epistles,  ii.  126,  j. 

Origin,  ii.  117. 

Patristic  application  of  references  in 

Pauline  Epistles,  ii.  128,4. 
Relation  to  Judaisers,  ii.  116. 
Relation  to  Ebionism,  ii.  116. 
Relation  to  Petrine  Party,  ii.  116. 
Relation  to  Jewish  teachers  in  Col- 

ossae,  ii.  116. 
Relation   to   Marcion's   teaching,   ii. 

118. 
Relation  to  Jewish  teachers  in  Igna- 
tius, ii.  116. 
fTepo8i8a(TKa\oi}vTes,  ii.  96  f.,  101  ff. 
erepos,  ii.  277,  290,0. 
fiayyeXi^eadai,  i.    165,    171o,    3723  ;    ii. 

48I3. 
(iiayyeKiov,     i.     507 ;     ii.     373,     385-, 
386  ff.,  457,  461,  481,  3;   iii.  166, 
373,j. 
N.T.  usage  of  term,  ii.  48I3. 
(vayyeXiov  Kara  rtra,  ii.  386  ff.,  396  f.,..;. 
fiayyeXiov  t.  Xpiarov,  ii.  370f.,  377  f..,, 

456  ff. 
evayyf\i(rTJ]s,  i.  507  f.  ;  ii.  30 ;  iii.  200io. 
fidis,  ii.  4824,-  iii.  135,2. 
euXa/3^f,  i.  61 3. 
f<p<paOa,  1.  153. 

fjjX(arr;r,  ii.  578  ;  iii.  77,  922e. 
ZcoTiKos,  iii.  426^. 

f]yovp.€vos,  ii.  70,  316,  347,  350. 
;;Xet  =  f Xcoi',  i.  I53. 

6d\a(Tara  =  'Kipvr},  iii.  136,3,  249i,  333,4. 

dekfiv  iv  Tiin,  i.  477-. 

dr]piov,  iii.  1615. 

Bpr^Tneia,  dprja-Kos,  i.  973  4>  131,,  468  f., 

477  f.7. 
dvpiaTi]ptnv,  11.  363. 
Ovpeos,  i.  519. 

lavos,  adj.  ending,  ii.  193  f. 
iSior,  iii.  2255. 

l8lO)Tr]i,  1.  25.J. 

'lfpov<Ta\T]p    {'Ifpoa-t'iXvpa),    i.    29,  j  ;    11. 

592  f.9. 
'Irjaov!,  i.  45I4  ;  ii.  260f.,2,  555,  560,,, 

576  f.,  5928  ;  iii.  9I21,  371e,  434^. 
'lovbaia,  1.  I864. 

VOL.   III. 


'lovSmof,  i.  60f.g  ;  ii.  561. 

in  Fourth  Oospe],  iii.  340  f.,  354, „. 

usage  and  meaning,  ii.  306  f.4. 
'l(rKapL(l>TT)s  ('itTKapio)^),  iii.  351,,. 
'lo)di'{v)T]s,  i.  17,  ;  iii.  227,,,  250.,  433,. 
lcoa-r](p,  Icorrrj?,  loiiTiJx,  i.  28,4,  29,6. 

Kudapiapos,  ii.  232,. 

KadiCeiv,  iii.  352f.,2. 

KadicTTopelv,  iii.  7p,. 

Kai,    ii.    502o,    570,   591  f.7,   6I63  ;    iii. 

353,4. 
KOKonoLos,  ii.  181  f.,  189  f.g. 
KaXoy,  ii.  132. 
Kavavmos,  i.  32,7  >  ^i-  578. 
KavavLTTji,  ii.  578. 
Kara^pa^fVfiv,  i.  4723,  518g. 
KaTaXfiTTfti',  ii.  340,,. 
KaT€xov,  Kore'xcor,  i.  229  f.,  2363,  238  f.„, 

250  f.7. 
KaTTjyaip,  i.  64,,. 
KaTTjxfiv,  iii.  42  f.,  824. 
KOToiKflv,  KaroiKia,  i.  61^  ;  ii.  I534. 
KevTvplcov,  ii.  5034  >  ii^-  136,3. 
Krjv(Tos,  i.  66,1 ;  ii.  5034. 
Krfpvypa  UtTpov,  i.  475g. 
KT](f)as,  i.  IG3  ;  ii.  1558. 
nXfjcris,  i.  254,1. 
KoSpdvTTjs,    i.   41,   66jj  ;    ii.   5034  >    i'i- 

136,3. 
KOLVT],  r;,  i.  54. 
KoXn^oduKTvXos,  ii.  4454. 
Kop^av,  KopSavai,  i.  I63  ;  ii.  577. 
Kpd^^aro^,  ii.  5034- 
Kpariaros,  iii.  65,  42,  8I3. 
Kvpla,  iii.  379,  382  f.^. 
KvpiaKT]  Tjpepa,  rj,  iii.  426, q. 
Kvpie,  i.  41,  65,,. 
Kvpios,  6,  1.  150. 

in  1  and  2  Thess.,  i.  2.54,1 

in  John,  iii.  9I21,  249,. 

in  Jude,  ii.  253,  260f.i2. 

in  Mark,  ii.  476,  4863. 

in  Rev.,  iii.  4343. 

\(i(apoi,  i.  30,8. 

XaXid,  i.  27,3. 

XapiT puraroiy  ill.  6j. 

Xaor,  <5  =  Israel,  ii.  143,  2.53  f.,  545. 
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B.A.(T.C.D.),  Mistress  of  Method  and  Lecturer  on  the  History  of 
Education,  University  College,  Bristol,  sometime  Cobden  Scholar 
©f  Newnham  College,  Cambridge.     Post  8vo,  price  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Relation  of  the  Apostolic  Teaching  to  the  Teach- 
ing of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Robert  J.  Drummond,  D.D., 
Edinburgh.     Second  Edition.     8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

•  No  book  of  its  sine  has  taken  such  a  hold  of  m  for  many  a  day.  .  .  .  It  is  a  strong 
book,  the  book  of  a  scholar  and  thinker,  fearless  yet  reverent,  new  and  yet  bmlt  on  a 
solid  feundation  of  faith  and  experience.' — Expository  Times, 
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QRIMM'S  LEXICON. 

Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  Wing 
(ii'iinm'H  Wilko'a  Cluvis  Novi  Tostuiuonti.  Tnuushitoil,  Kovinoil, 
and  Knliugiul  by  rrnfossor  .Iohkimi  Uknuy  Tuaysk,  1>.1>,,  lliirvjird 
University.      Fourth  l*'ilitii>n.      lUnuy  4ti>,  priro  ^U>s. 

'  Tlio  bivsl  Ntiw  'I'oMliiiiirnt  (hi<ck  l.(>iiooii.  .  .  .  It  iw  «  tvo«MUVY  >'t  llio  vositlta  I'l 
0Kkol  (<oli(ilt(rt4lii|).'      liiMiiof  W  K.srci'ir. 

'  All  oxoollonl  l>i)iik,  tl>(>  v»liui  i)f  wliioli  for  Ktiglirtli  nIiuIouIji  will,  I  fool  eiino,  li<»  liosl 
Mpiirtioiitloil  l>y  tiioMo  who  umo  it  ii\omI  cmofiiUy  '-    rrotoNuiu'  K.  .1.  A.  Hour,  IV  P. 

'TliiH  W(>rk  Uhh  Iuxmi  OHnt»il_v  lookoil  U\v.  .  .  .  'I'lu*  roHutt  i«  «ii  t>io<>ll«n\t  b(>i>K,  whioh 
I  do  not  doubt  will  bo  tlio  IxtHt  in  tliti  tlolti  for  niHiiy  yoMm  to  oomo.'— rrofoBsor  \V. 
Hanmat,  I>.I>.,  ill  tlio  .l((i(/cmy. 

'  lliiiloulifoilly  tho  boHl  of  itN  kiml.  Itoitutifiilly  in'intod  mul  woU  trKiiiiUtt«d,  .  .  ,  U 
will  b«>  priy.oii  by  Ntiuloiits  of  tlio  lUiriNtikii  SoriiitmoM.' — Atht^iurum., 

CRtMlRS   LEX  I  CO  IV. 

Biblioo  -  Theological  Lexicon  of  New  Testament 
Greek.  l?y  I'rotos.sor  llicuMANN  (."UKMKU,  IM>.  'rniu.iliiUiil  hy 
\V.  I'liwii'iv,  M.A.  Kourtli  I'Mitioii,  with  Sihmmkmknt.  In  iloniy  4to, 
prii'o  38h. 

Thia  t»xliwn  dmilt  with  won/a  who.i»  niannlng  In  tht  Cla.ialcK  Is  modlflifd  or  changad  In 
Sc'lfttuia,  iciwi/*  which  hiti'*  htcoitit  tht  fiu.mj  ixnii  wMvhwonis  of  Chintlun  thfoloutj,  trmutm  thtir 
hiatoty  III  thali  tuxiiaftitiict  fiom  tht  CUiaxlva  Into  tht  l\\,  unit  /lom  tht  HX  Into  tht  Ntm 
Ttntomtnt.  oiiil  tht  giiulijul  ittiifitnlim  unit  titvotloii  of  thtii  iiitiiiiliig  till  thty  rtixvh  tht  fulntas 
»f  Ntw  Itatiiiiitiit  thought. 

'  It  k'vom  Yvitli  OHIO  iktiil  (lioroiiKliiKiaN  n  ooiii|il(«to  liiiitory,  UN  far  »■  it  fn>«>ii,  of  «i«oh 
wonl  »ii<l  (ihriiHo  timt  it  ibiuln  willi.   .   .   .    Ih-.  (iftinior'n  on>Uiiatloim  nro  most  liioldly  Hot 

out.'       (i'«IMi^lllM. 

'  It  Ih  Imrdly  jioHNilito  to  oiN^i^i^raltt  tlio  viiliiii  of  tliiit  work  to  llio  Nt\hlt<lit  o(  tlii<(ht>ok 
T«»Ktiiiiioiil.'     (  hitii/i  /iV//.t. 

'  Wo  <>niiiiot  lliol  nil  liiiporlmit  wonl  in  our  (liook  Now  'I'ofilHiiioiit  wliloli  Im  wot 
({iiiouiinoil    witli   II    liiliiOMM    mill   iliNoriniiniiliiMi    wliioli    Ii'HVOM    iiollmin    lo    I'O    iloMimil.'    - 

The  Pastoral  Toachiuf*"  of  St.  Paul.  11  in  Miiiistoriiil  l.louls. 
r.y  W.  K.  (*ii.\ii\vi«K,  1>.  1>.,  N'lfiir  oi  St.  (lilivs",  NurtluimiitoM, 
Author  ill'  'Tho  So.iiil  Ttnu-hinK  of  St.  I'liiil.'  In  po.st  Hvt>,  prico 
7h.  (hi.  \wi. 

"I'lio  liook  li  to  bo  ]inii.so.l  lor  llio  IiIkIi  ooiiooptioii  of  miiiistoriiil  work  wliii'li  It  rovoiils, 

tiUil  it  limv  bo  Niil'oly  ooiiiiiioii.lo.l  lo  uioii  wlio  .lo-,iio  b|  bo  liol|.o.l  111  I  luur  ,M|iirittml  InbouiH 

by  wlfiii  iKlvloo  niuriiu  iiH.siiriuioo  of  llioir  Ii1k1>  ohIUiik.'-    Atheumim, 

The    Bible    Doctrine    of    Man;    or,    th»^    AntliropoloKV    luul 

I'HV.'hology   of   Smjituro.      I'-y    I'r.'lVHsor  .1.  1. Aim, aw,    1  V  H-.^l'Miii- 

l>^lr^^h.      Now  l*",ilitioi>,  litA-istul  iiiiil  liiwiri'iuigotl.      Tost  Svo,  7.s.  Gil. 

'Tlio  HUii.bir.l  work  in  KiikII.-iIi  oii  llio  A  iilliro|.oloKy  mul  I'riyolioloKy  of  llio  IHbU. 
...  A  volimio  worMiy  ol  Hm  nuI-JooI,  nnd  likoly  I.,  h.dd  llio  llihl  phioolii  it  lor  iimuy 
diivH  to  oonio.'     /6vi<'.<t7(»»7/  Timi^n. 

By  Nilo  and  Eupliratos.  A  luu-onl  of  DiMcovory  mul  Ailvrntnro. 
|5y  11.  Vai  icNTiNit  (licituK.      IliiiiilMonioly  homiil,  prico  Hm.  ChI.  not. 

//,/.,   1.1   ,1    hlahlu  hi„>o,t,iiit   iiiul  IntviK.itlnii   volumt.      IhK  Author  atrvtd  on  thv   AnwiUan 


'''fM"''':Z'SVZ!:iTuU   iiibirostiiiK  dlHouvorloH  uiak«    (a«oln.tluB   r-.dlutf.'- 
I'nU  Mall  a,iMtlf. 
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%\it  ^nttxnntxmnl  €xxtml  ^GmmmtmT^ 

ON  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 

UNDER   THE    EDITORSHIP    OF 

The  ReY.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Oxford;  the  Rev.  A.  PLUMMER,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Durham; 
and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D.,  New  York. 

'The  publication  of  this  series  marks  an  epoch  in  English  exegesis.' — British  Weekly. 

Seventeen   Volumes  are  now  ready,  in  Post  8vo,  viz. : — 

Numbers.      By    Professor    G.    Buchanan    Grat,    D.D.,    Oxford. 
Price  12s. 

Church  Bells  says  :  '  Dr.  Gray's  cominentary  will  be  tudispensablo  to  every  English 
student.' 

Deuteronomy.      By    Professor    S.    R.    Driver,    D.D.,     Oxford. 
Third  Edition.     Price  12s. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  says  :  '  The  series  could  have  had  no  better  introduction  than  this 
volume  from  its  Old  Testament  editor.  ,  .  .  Dr.  Driver  has  achieved  a  comment- 
ary of  rare  learning  and  still  more  rare  candour  and  sobriety  of  judgment.' 

Judges.     By  Professor  George  F.  Moore,  D.D.,  Harvard  University. 
Second  Edition.     Price  12s. 

Bishop  H.  E.  Ryle,  D.D.,  says:  'I  think  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  so  full 
and  scientific  a  commentary  upon  the  text  and  subject-matter  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
has  never  been  produced  in  the  English  language.' 

The  Books  of  Samuel.     By  Professor  Henry  P.  Smith,  D.D., 
Amherst  College.     Price  12s. 

Literature  says  :  '  The  most  complete  and  minute  commentary  hitherto  published.' 

The  Book  of  Esther.     By  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary.     Now  ready,   price   lOs.   6d. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  '  It  may  be  described  without  hesitation  as  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  additions  to  this  valuable  series.' 

The  Book  of  Psalms.     By  Professor  C.  A.   Briggs,  D.D.,   New 
York.     In  Two   Volumes,  price  IDs.   6d.  each. 

'  It  is  likely  for  some  time  to  hold  its  place  as  at  once  the  fullest  and  the  most 
authoritative  we  possess  on  this  book  of  Scripture.  It  enhances  the  value  of  "The 
International  Critical  Commentary,"  and  it  will  also  add  to  the  already  great  reputation 
of  its  author.' — Principal  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  in  the  Bookman, 

The    Book    of   Proverbs.      By    Professor    C.    H.    Toy,    D.D., 
Harvard  University.     Price  12s. 

The  Bookman  says :  '  The  commentary  is  full,  though  scholarly  and  business  like, 
aud  must  at  ouce  take  its  place  as  the  authority  on  "  Proverbs."' 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.     By  Professor  George  A.  Barton, 
Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  U.S.A.     Price  8s.  6d. 

The  Methodist  Recorder  says  :  '  By  far  the  most  helpful  commentary  upon  this  cryptic 
writing  that  we  have  yet  handled.' 
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Volumes  now  ready  {continued) — 

Amos  and  Hosea.  By  President  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D., 
Chicago  University.     Price  12s. 

The  Methodist  Recorder  sa,y  6 :  'For  thoroughness  and  excellence  of  workmanship, 
for  clearness  of  arrangement  and  exposition,  and  for  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy 
in  the  handling  of  textual,  grammatical,  and  exegrtical  questions,  this  work  should 
rank  among  the  foremost.' 

St.  Matthemr's  Gospel.      By  Principal  Willoughby  C.  Allen, 

M.A.,  l-igerton  Hall,  Manchester.     Second  Edition.     Price  12s. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  '  Mr.  Allen  has  provided  students  with  an  invaluable  introduction 
to  the  comparative  study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  a  credit 
to  English  New  Testament  scholarship,  and  worthy  to  rauk  with  the  best  products 
of  the  modern  German  school.' 

St.  Mark's  Gospel.  By  Professor  Ezra  P.  Gould,  D.D., 
Philadelphia.      Price  10s.  6d. 

The  Baptist  Magazine  says :  '  As  luminously  suggestive  as  it  is  concise  and  sobcH-. 
The  commentary  proper  is  thoughtful,  judicious,  and  erudite — the  work  of  a  master 
in  hermeneutics.' 

St.  Luke's  Gospel.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.  Fourth 
Edition.      Price  12s. 

The  Guardian  says :  '  We  feel  heartily  that  the  book  will  bring  credit  to  English 
scholarship,  and  that  in  its  carefulness,  its  sobriety  of  tone,  its  thoughtfulness,  its 
reverence,  it  will  contribute  to  a  stronger  faith  in  the  essential  trustworthiness  ef  the 
gospel  record.' 

Romans.  By  Professor  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Oxford, 
and  Principal  A.  C.  Headlam,  D.D.,  I.ondon.  Fifth  Edition. 
Price  12s. 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  says  :  '  We  welcome  it  as  an  epoch-making  contribution  to  the 
study  of  St.  Paul.' 

Ephesians  and  Colossians.  By  Professor  T.  K.  Abbott, 
D.Lit.,  Dublin.     Price  10s.  6d. 

The.  Expository  Tivies  says:  '  There  is  no  work  in  all  the  "International"  series 
that  is  more  faithful  or  more  felicitous.  .  .  .  Dr.  Abbott  understands  these  Epistles 
— we  had  almost  said  as  if  ho  had  written  them.' 

Philippians  and  Philemon.  By  Professor  Marvin  R.  Vincent, 
D.D.,  New  York.     Price  8s.  6d. 

T\i&  Scotsman  B'A); e. :  '  Iii  every  way  worthy  nf  the  series  which  was  so  well  com- 
menced [in  tlie  New  Testament]  witli  the  admirable  fotnmemary  on  the  Uomans  bv 
Dr.  Sanday  and  Dr.  Ueadlam.' 

St.  Peter  and    St.  Jude.      By  Professor  Charles  Bigg,  D.D., 

Oxford.      Second  Edition.      Price  10s.   6d. 

The  Guardian  says:  'A  first-rale  critical  editicn  of  these  Epistles  has  been  for  a 
long  time  a  felt  want  in  English  theological  literature  .  .  .  this  has  been  at  last 
supplied  by  the  labours  of  Canon  Bigg.  .  .  .  His  notes  are  full  of  interest  and 
suggestiveness.' 

*,*  A  Prosprcti's,  giving  full  details  of  the  Series,  with  list  of  Contributors,  post  fret 

on  application. 
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THE    LATEST    HISTORY    OF    THE    REFORMATION. 
'Principal  Lindsay  is  unsurpassed  as  an  authority  on  the  history  of  the  Reformation.'— 

British  Wkkkly. 

L     History    of    the     Reformation.      By    Principal    T.    M. 

Lind.sav,  J ).!).,  LL.D.     In  Two  Vohs.,  post  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

ol.  I. — The  Reformation  in  Germany,  from  its  beginning  to  the  Religious  Peace 
of  Augsburg. 

61.  II. — The  Reformation  in  Lands  beyond  Germany  (Switzerland,  France,  The 
Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  England  ;  the  Anabaptist  and  Sociniaii  Move- 
ments ;  The  Counter-Reformation).  With  Map  of  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-Reformation  (1520-1580). 

'  The  best  English  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  A  decidedly  successful 
3ok.' — Professor  Pollard,  in  the  Tribune. 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  will  be  the  classical  work  iu  English  on  the  Reformation. 
.  .  It  is  a  noble  crown  01  a  life's  study  of  the  most  stupendous  spiritual  movement 
nee  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  Dr.  Lindsay  writes  with  au  ease  and  charm  that  fascinates 
le  reader  and  carries  him  on  from  page  to  page  until  the  end.' — Christian  H'ot-W. 

'  At  last  the  English  public  possesses  an  adequate  History  of  the  Reformation.  The 
01k  is  planned  with  great  comprehensiveness,  and  executed  with  singular  balance  of 
lought  and  impartiality.  It  represents  inmiense  labour,  with  learning  of  most  unusual 
readth  and  depth.' — The  Times. 

Christian   Theology   in   Outline.     By   Professor   W.  Adams 

Buowx,  Ph.D.,  U.D.,   Union   Theological    Seminary,    New  York. 

Demy  8vu,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

'  Of  recent  books  on  Christian  Theology,  this  new  work  is  in  many  respects  the  best. 
;  is  ahve  to  the  present  intellectual  conditions,  and  speaks  in  the  language  of  the  time. 
;  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  a  theological  class,  and  there  must  be  thousands  of  non- 
rofessional  reailers  also  who  will  find  it  an  absorbing  and  protitable  study.  .  .  .  Every- 
here  the  sincere,  cautious,  and  responsible  utterance  of  a  man  who  has  often  been  over 
le  field,  and  who  knows  what  he  is  doing.' — British  Weekly. 

[^he  Growth  of  Christian  Faith.     By  Rev.  George  Ferries, 

D.D.,  Cluny.     8vo,  7.s.  6d.  net. 

UMMARY  OF  CONTENTS: — Part  I.  Thb  Pkhpakation  for  Religion.  Part  II.  Re- 
ligion AS    AN    EstABMSIIKI)    FACT    OF    LlFE.       Part    III.    FoKOITENBSS    THROUGH 

Christ.     Part  IV.  Historical.     Part  V.  Development  ok  Results. 
'  We  know  of  no  work  in  English  exactly  like    it.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  this  rich  and 
srtile  work  demands,   and  we  think  will  receive,  close  attention.     Dr.   Ferries  in 
Tiling  it  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon   all  open-minded  lovers  of  Chiistian 
■uth.' — Christian  World. 

Che  Fatherhood  of  God  in  Christian  Truth  and  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgkit,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Bermondsey  Settlement. 
8vo,  8s.  net. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  establish  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood  as  the  determining  fact  of  Christian 
fe  and  The  determining  principle  of  Christian  Theology.  Among  the  subjects  dealt  with  are: 
he  Neiu  Testament  Doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  HIace  in  New  Testament  Theology.  The 
elation  of  the  Old  Testament  Doctrine  to  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  The  Doctrine  in  Church  History, 
alidity  and  Content,     Manifestation. 

'  Every  reader  will  own  the  masterly  skill  with  which  Mr.  Lidgett  handles  his  sub- 
set, the  breadth  of  his  reasoning,  the  wide  knowledge  whirh  ho  brings  to  bear  on 
very  paere  of  his  work,  and  the  zeal  which  fuses  and  transfuses  the  whole.' — Methodist 
lecorder. 

'  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  a  very  great  doctrine.' — Guardian. 

\.  Handbook  of  Christian  Ethics.  By  Professor  J.  Clark 
Murray,  LL.D.,  Montreal.     Post  8vo,  price  6s.  net. 

'  Tills  is  distinctly  the  best  handbook  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  the  work 
f  an  experienced  teacher,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  a  profound  thinker.  .  .  .  We  have  come 
0  the  conclusion  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book,  and  from  a  comparison  of  it  with 
ther  books  on  the  same  subject,  that  it  is  the  best  we  know.' — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 
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